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§  7.  Thb  Hbaung  of  ▲  Dumb  Mak.    Thb  Disooubsxs  of 
Jesus  thebextpon. 

(Lake  zi  li-38.) 

What  is  contamed  in  this  paragrapli  has  already  been  considered 
in  detail  at  Matth.  zii.  22-30,  and  43-45.  We  simply  observe  here, 
in  regard  to  the  arrangement,  that  the  position  in  the  history  as- 
signed to  the  occurrence  by  Luke,  [if  there  were  such,]  would  un- 
doubtedly deserve  the  preference.  The  fearftd  outbreak  of  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  the  accusation  that 
Jesus  cast  out  spirits  by  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  The  reference  also  (Luke  xi. 
24-26)  to  the  return  of  the  evil  spirit,  stands  immediately  after  the 
cure  in  a  connexion  more  appropriate  than  in  Matthew,  who  inserts 
before  it  the  subsequent  discourse  (Luke  xL  29,  seq.)  on  the  sign 
of  Jonah.  Everything,  finally,  from  the  account  of  this  cure,  down 
to  Luke  xiii.  9,  stands  in  close  internal  connexion.  The  only  thing 
in  this  section  peculiar  to  Luke  is  the  account  (ver.  27,  28)  of  the 
wommi  who  blesses  the  mother  of  Jesus  for  her  son's  sake.  Thifs 
little  narrative  distinguishes  itself  so  remarkably  for  naivete  and 
originality,  that  it  furnishes  no  slight  evidence  for  the  correctness 
of  Luke's  history.  The  invention  or  inappropriate  insertion  of  it  is 
hardly  conceivable.  Without  doubt  we  owe  to  some  eye-witness 
the  account  of  this  conversation  conducted  by  Jesus  on  the  occasion 
of  his  healing  the  dumb  man.  As  respects,  finally,  the  substance 
of  the  narrative,  it  is  not  unimportant  on  account  of  the  striking 
answer  of  Jesus  in  which  the  practical  aim  of  all  the  Saviour's  efforts 
is  made  apparent — ^that  he  cared  not  to  excite  wondering  astonish- 
ment, but  to  bring  about  a  saving  change  of  the  whole  life.    The 
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§  7.  Thb  Hbaung  of  ▲  Dumb  Mak.    Thb  Dibooubsis  of 
Jesus  thebextpon. 

(Luke  zi  14-28.) 

What  is  coatamed  in  this  paragrapli  has  already  been  considered 
in  detail  at  Matth.  xii  22-30,  and  43-45.  We  simply  observe  here, 
in  regard  to  the  arrangement,  that  the  position  in  the  history  as- 
signed to  the  occurrence  by  Luke,  [if  there  were  such,]  would  un- 
doubtedly deserve  the  preference.  The  fearftd  outbreak  of  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  the  accusation  that 
Jesus  cast  out  spirits  by  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  The  reference  also  (Luke  xi. 
24-26)  to  the  return  of  the  evil  spirit,  stands  immediately  after  the 
cure  in  a  connexion  more  appropriate  than  in  Matthew,  who  inserts 
before  it  the  subsequent  discourse  (Luke  xi  29,  seq.)  on  the  sign 
of  Jonah.  Everytiung,  finally,  from  the  account  of  this  cure,  down 
to  Luke  xiii.  9,  stands  in  close  internal  connexion.  The  only  thing 
in  this  section  peculiar  to  Luke  is  the  account  (ver.  27,  28)  of  the 
wommi  who  blesses  the  mother  of  Jesus  for  her  son's  sake.  This 
little  narrative  distinguishes  itself  so  remarkably  for  naivete  and 
originality,  that  it  furnishes  no  slight  evidence  for  the  correctness 
of  Luke's  history.  The  invention  or  inappropriate  insertion  of  it  is 
hardly  conceivable.  Without  doubt  we  owe  to  some  eye-witness 
the  account  of  this  conversation  conducted  by  Jesus  on  the  occasion 
of  his  healing  the  dumb  man.  As  respects,  finally,  the  substance 
of  the  narrative,  it  is  not  unimportant  on  account  of  the  striking 
answer  of  Jesus  in  which  the  practical  aim  of  all  the  Saviour's  efforts 
is  made  apparent — ^that  he  cared  not  to  excite  wondering  astonish- 
ment, but  to  bring  about  a  saving  change  of  the  whole  life.    The 
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woman  was  assuredly,  as  her  exclamation  shews,  struck  with  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus,  but,  without  taking  the  words  home  to 
herself  and  applying  them  to  her  own  salvation,  she  is  lost  in  con- 
templating his  glory,  and  extols  his  blessedness  through  his  mother, 
to  whom  she  is  led  as  a  woman  first  to  refer.  This  want  of  practical 
interest  the  answer  of  Jesus  reproves,  in  so  delicate  a  way  that  the 
woman,  who  had  meant  well  in  her  remarks,  could  not  feel  offended, 
while  yet  both  she  and  the  others  present  must  have  been  led  to 
consider  the  essential  purposes  of  his  mission.  (In  the  word  fievoijvye^ 
there  is  on  the  one  hand  an  implied  acknowledgment  of  what  was 
true  in  the  woman's  exclamation,  but  on  the  other  an  intimation 
that  the  man  who  heard  and  kept  the  word  of  God  stood  still  higher. 
The  passage  might  be  translated  thus : — ^he  who  lets  the  word  of 
God  operate  spiritually  within  him,  and  is  thereby, bom  again, 
stands  higher  than  the  earthly  mother  of  the  Messiah.  But  this 
spiritual  blessing  is  open  to  you  all — appropriate  it  to  yourselves.) 


§  8.  Continuation  op  the  Disooubsbs  op  Jesus. 

(Luke  zi.  29-^6.) 

What  was  needful  for  the  understanding  of  ver.  29-32  has  been 
given  already  at  Matth.  xii.  38,  seq.  In  regard  to  its  position,  how- 
ever, the  narrative  of  Luke  deserves  the  preference,  as  was  already 
observed  in  our  exposition  of  Matthew  (ut  supra);  partly  because 
we  find  in  Luke  greater  originality,  especially  in  arranging  Christ's 
discourses,  and  next  because  in  this  very  section  the  exactness  of  his 
narrative  is  clearly  manifest.  According  to  Luke,  the  •  Saviour 
directed  his  rebuke  expressly  to  the  mass  of  the  assembled  people, 
and  the  allusion  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  agrees  well  with  this.  In 
the  closing  verses  of  this  section,  two  thoughts  are  subjoined  by 
Luke  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  which  at  Matth.  v.  15  ;  vi  22,  28, 
are  already  explained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  of  itself 
very  possible  that  such  sententious  statements  may  have  been  uttered 
by  Christ  on  many  occasions,  just  as  the  former  of  them  occurs  in 
another  connexion  in  Luke  viii.  16.  Still  the  connexion,  especially 
of  the  latter  idea,  is  in  Matthew  not  so  simple  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  there  in  its  proper  and  original  place.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  admonition  to  care  for  the  purity  of  the  in- 
ward sight,  so  connects  itself  with  the  preceding  ideas,  that  its  very 
peculiarity  seems  to  mark  it  as  original  The  general  train  of 
thought,  however  (from  ver.  83-36),  requires  careful  development, 
for  it  is  not  at  first  obvious.  To  those  who  asked  signs  from  heaven 
the  Lord  had  held  forth  the  example  of  the  Ninevites  and  the  queen 
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of  the  East,  who  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  Divinity  in  far  le88 
glorious  manifestations  of  it,  namely,  in  Jonah  and  Solomon.  From 
this  thought  Jesus  makes  a  transition  to  the  object  of  all  revelations 
of  the  Divine  among  mankind,  namely,  that  those  who  are  entering 
(the  dwelling  of  God)  may  see  the  light  (Iva  ol  £l(rm)pev6fi€voi  (elg 
rhv  oIkov  tov  Qeov)  rb  <piyyog  pXen(»)ai),  The  perfect  revelation  of 
Gtod  in  Christ  himself  is  so  constituted  that  its  glory  radiates  far 
and  wide,  striking  every  eye.  The  eye  itself  certainly  must  be 
sound  and  clear  if  it  is  to  take  in  purely  the  impressions  of  the . 
truth.  Hence  the  admonition  to  bring  the  eye  into  a  right  condi- 
tion. It  might  surprise  us  here  that  at  ver.  83,  kvxyogy  lamp^  being 
that  which  gives  light,  denotes  the  Saviour  himself  as  the  light  of 
the  world,  while  again  in  ver.  84  it  means  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
light — ^to  see.  Already,  however,  at  Matth.  vi  22, 23,  it  was  remarked 
that  light  itself  was  needful  for  the  reception  of  the  light  (as  a 
negative  pole  for  the  positive),  and  the  darkness  here  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  simply  the  absence  of  light,  but  as  that  which  resists 
every  reception  of  the  light,  and  consequently  as  the  moral  impu- 
rity which  flies  every  discovery  of  itself  by  the  power  of  light.  In 
order  to  receive  the  light  of  Christ,  therefore,  the  eye  must  be 
single,  and  then  it  works  with  an  influence  so  quickening  and 
light-giving,  that  the  light  in  man  completely  and  entirely  per- 
vades the  man.  The  figure  here  is  only  distinguished  from  that  at 
Matth.  vi  22  (where  the  particulars  may  be  compared)  by  the 
additional  clause  ver.  36.  There  seems,  however  a  tautology  im- 
plied in  this  additional  statement,  tl  ovv  rb  acjfid  aov  SXov  (ftoneivSv — 
ioTcu  ifxMiTeivbv  3Aw,  if  there/ore  thy  whole  body  be  luminous — it  wiU 
be  all  luminous.  The  '*  as"  which  follows,  however,  indicates  very 
naturally  a  silently  implied  "so,"  by  which  the  following  sense  would 
arise :  "  The  enlightenment  of  man — (owing  to  the  likeness  having 
been  taken  from  the  outward  eye,  the  body  stands  for  man'§  inner 
being) — ^by  the  reception  of  the  Divine  light  through  means  of  a 
single  and  clear  eye,  illuminates  him  so  entirely  (amidst  the  sur- 
rounding darkness),  that  he  shines  (inwardly,  spiritually)  as  when 
outwardly  (in  the  night)  a  light  irradiates  one  with  its  beams."  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  merely  ideal  knowledge  of  God  and  Divine  thingn 
that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the  communication  of  a  higher  life- 
principle,  which  has  the  power  of  forming  in  him  to  whom  it  is  im- 
parted a  fountain  of  similar  life  (John  iv.  14).  The  whole  passage^ 
therefore,  pourtrays  believers  as  men  transformed  by, the  influence 
of  Christ  (of  the  ^pC!>g  rov  icdafuw)  into  (poxjrijpeg  iv  tcdofUf)  (Phil.  ii.  15), 
enlightening  what  lies  around  them.*  (In  ver.  85  oKonelv^  as  else- 
where pXiTzeiv,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  take  carCy  to  guard  oneself. 

^  C!ompare  also  Dao.  zii  8 ;  (Matth.  xiiL  43 ;)  1  Oor.  xv.  41, 4L3. 
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Tn  the  New  Testament  this  meaning  occurs  only  here — ver.  36, 
daTpaTTTJ  is  =  (t>^(Ky  the  shiningy  gleaming  Jlaah.) 


§  9.  Bebuee  to  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyebs, 

(Luke  zi  37-64.) 

In  the  following  discourse  against  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
Matthew,  according  to  his  custom,  has  wrought  into  one  whole,  the 
thoughts  contained  in  Luke,  with  others  which  are  not  found  in 
him.  In  this  form  the  separate  ideas  will  be  found  more  folly  ex- 
plained on  Matth.  xxiil  We  merely  consider  here  the  entire  dis- 
course of  Luke.  Its  form  leaves  no  doubt  that  here  again  we  have 
in  Luke  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  while  the  discourse  in  Mat- 
thew (ch.  xxiii),  manifestly  combines  the  elements  of  kindred  dis- 
courses which  might  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus  on  very  different 
occasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Luke's  account  starts  fi-om  a 
definite  historic  occasion.  During  the  Saviour's  discourse  which 
followed  the  cure  of  the  dumb  man  (xi.  14),  a  Pharisee  came  up 
and  invited  him  to  dine  (in  explaining  dpicrgv,  ver.  37,  there  is  no 
ground  for  deviating  from  the  common  meaning  prandere).  As  he 
observed  that  Jesus  ate  without  having  washed  his  hands,  and 
loudly  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  after  the  meal  was  finished, 
Christ  at  once  commenced  a  conversation  on  the  relation  of  inward 
and  outward  purity.  Owing  to  this  observation  of  the  Pharisee,  the 
discourse  was  directed  inmiediately  against  them — ^but  for  reasons 
stated  V.  45,  it  was  also  extended  to  the  lawyers.  One  of  the  lawyers, 
namely,  applied  the  words  to  himself,  and  therefore  the  Lord  turned 
to  that  party  and  rebuked  their  errors.  In  the  second  place,  the 
discourse  concludes  (ver.  53,  64)  with  a  general  remark  by  the 
writer,  that  such  a  public  declaration  had  brought  the  opponents  of 
JesQS  to  the  firm  determination  to  overthrow  him  as  the  destroyer 
of  their  whole  power  over  the  people.  Matthew  wants  all  the  points 
which  in  Luke  shew  that  the  account  was  drawn  from  the  life.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  an  address  which  unites  all  the  antipharisaio 
elements  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus ;  these  he  has 
arranged  with  skill  and  discernment,  into  a  new  and  entire  whole. 
(In  the  closing  verses  of  this  section  at  Luke  xi  54,  there  occur 
some  unusual  expressions.  As  respects  first  the  h^exeiv  Suvtog,  it 
means,  as  at  Mai^  vi  19,  insidiari.  In  the  LXX.  it  occurs  at 
Oen.  xlix.  23.  Only  at  this  passage  in  the  New  Testament  does 
inwrro^rU^Biv  occur.  According  to  TimsBus,  in  the  Platonic  Lexi- 
con, when  intransitive  it  is  =  dirh  fivrjfiTjg  Xeyeiv,  to  recotmt/rom 
memory.    Transitively,  however,  it  means  to  cause  one  to  tdl  some- 
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thing,  drawing  it  as  it  were  out  of  his  mouth.  Suidas  says,  oTroaro- 
fjuiTt^eiv  <paal  rov  diddanaXov  drav  Kekevei  rbv  ndlda  kiyeiv  irra  dnh 
arSfWTog.  With  this  meaning  agrees  the  subsequent  ipeS^vav.  lie 
in  waity  [which  does  not  again  occur  save  at  Acts  xxiii.  21,]  as  also 
drpevcfcuy  hunt,  which  describes  the  ensnaring  nature  of  the  questions 
put  by  Christ's  enemies,  examples  of  which  we  have  at  Matth.  xxiL 
15,  seq.  'EvedpeveiVy  from  tvedpa^  corresponds  also  in  etymology  with 
the  Latin  insidiari.) 


§  10.  Yabious  Discoubses  of  Jesus. 

(Luke  xii.  1-69.) 

To  the  contents  of  the  following  paragraphs  we  may  apply  the 
same  remarks  as  to  the  foregoing.  The  thoughts,  for  the  most  part, 
recur  also  in  Matthew,  who  arranges  them  in  various  connexions, 
according  to  his  mode  of  combining  portions  of  diflferent  discourses. 
Granting  even  that  particular  terse  and  sententious  maxims  may 
have  been  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on  diflferent  occasions,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  more  lengthened  portions  of  discourse,  agreeing 
word  for  word,  should  have  been  repeatedly  uttered.  And  in  ex- 
amining the  originality  of  this  section,  everything  again  here  speaks 
in  favour  of  Luke.  For  again  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
he  connects  the  discourse  that  follows  with  a  definite  historic  occur- 
rence. As  soon  as  Jesus  left  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  and  stepped 
out  amidst  the  numerous  masses  of  the  assembled  people,  he  con- 
tinued to  the  disciples  his  discourse  respecting  the  Pharisees,  pointing 
out  the  danger  wUch  threatened  them  from  these  self-seeking  men, 
and  referring  them  to  that  higher  aid  which  stood  ready  for  them. 
This  discourse,  which  the  Lord  carried  on  with  his  disciples  amidst 
a  wide  circle  of  surrounding  people,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an 
individual  from  amidst  the  crowd,  with  a  request  so  strangely  out 
of  place,  that  the  very  contrast  between  this  incident  and  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  goes  to  prove  the  original  character  of  the 
account  used  by  Luke  in  this  section.  This  man,  full  of  his  petty 
domestic  aflTairs,  asks  that  the  Saviour  would  settle  a  quarrel  about. 
an  inheritance  in  his  family.  The  gentle  Son  of  man  deems  it  not 
beneath  his  dignity  to  lead  even  this  erring  one  into  another  path. 
He  takes  the  trouble  to  shew  to  him  by  a  parable  the  nothingness 
of  earthly  possessions  (ver.  16-21).  And  then  he  resumes  the  ad- 
dress to  his  disciples,  taking  up  in  such  a  way  the  thread  which  hadl 
been  let  fell,  that  the  intervening  words  are  woven  into  the  connexion.. 
The  Father's  care  for  those  who  seek  spiritual  blessings,  forms  again; 
the  subject  of  his  discourse,  with  an  intimation  that  spiritual  are; 
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infinitely  exalted  above  eartlily  treasures.  After  the  possession  of 
the  former,  therefore,  the  Lord  exhorts  his  people  to  strive  and  not 
to  slacken  in  their  zeal,  but  to  persevere  like  servants  awaiting  their 
Lord.  Here  Peter  again  breaks  in  on  the  discourse  of  Jesus  (ver. 
40),  and  asks  to  whom  he  meant  to  apply  these  words,  to  them  alone 
or  to  alL  This  question  leads  Jesus  to  go  still  farther  into  the  para- 
ble he  had  chosen,  of  servants  who  await  their  lord's  return,  and  so 
to  develope  it  as  to  convey  to  him  the  answer  sought,  and  bring  the 
apostles  to  the  conclusion  that  he  spake  of  his  own  departure  and 
return.  This  brings  the  Lord  finally  (ver.  54-59)  to  address  a 
reproof  to  the  crowd,  in  which  he  charges  them  with  that  very 
hypocrisy  against  which  he  had  at  the  commencement  warned  them. 
He  reminds  them  of  the  visible  signs  of  his  presence,  and  earnestly 
exhorts  them  not  to  mistake  these  signs.  Thus  the  whole  is  so 
connected,  and  shews  itself  by  the  intermediate  questioning  to  be 
so  plainly  the  original  account  of  an  eye-witness,  that  it  cannot  be 
dissevered.  Its  connexion  with  what  precedes  reveals  it  plainly  as 
a  portion  of  that  great  journal  of  travel  which  Luke  used  in  writing 
his  work.  The  separate  thoughts,  here  given  in  their  original  con- 
nexion, Matthew,  according  to  his  custom,  re-arranged  under  certain 
general  points  of  view. 

Ver.  1.— The  account  of  Luke  begins  with  a  well-marked  his- 
torical connexion  in  point  of  time  with  the  foregoing  narrative  (iv 
olg  sciL  xp^voig  in  the  sense  of  meanwhile,  during  which  periodj 
synonymous  with  h  (J  Mark  ii.  19  ;  Luke  v.  34).  While  he  was  at 
meat  (Luke  xi.  87),  the  people  assembled  before  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  prophet.  (The  fivpcddeg 
denotes,  like  the  ^''aa'^,  great,  but  indefinite  numbers.)  Here  then 
the  Lord  begins  an  address  of  warning  against  the  Pharisees,  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  certainly  to  his  disciples,  but  plainly  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  (ver.  13, 54),  whose  ears  many  of  his  words 
may  have  reached.  The  exposition  of  the  words  has  been  given  at 
Matth.  xvL  6.  As  the  explanation  of  leaven,  there  is  here  expressly 
added  "which  is  hypocrisy."  The  prominent  reference  to  this 
springs  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Lord's  preceding  rebuke,  as  also 
the  whole  blameworthy  peculiarities  of  the  sect,  centred  in  their 
hypocrisy.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  nothing  is  more 
•opposed  than  hypocrisy,  for,  whether  in  its  grosser  or  more  refined 
form,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  cherished,  it  ever  implies 
a  contradiction  between  the  inner  man  and  the  outer  form.  This 
contradiction  is  removed  by  Christianity,  which  establishes  jsim- 
plicity  of  soul,  and  attaches  value  to  the  outward  appearance 
only  so  far  as  it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  inner  life.  (The 
term  npCJTov^  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning,  Jirst  of  all,  above 
^,  as  at  Matth.  vi.  38.) 
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Ver.  2-12. — The  words  which  follow  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, namely,  ver.  2-9,  at  Mattb.  x.  26,  seq.  (compare  Luke  viii 
17),  ver.  10,  at  Matth.  xil  31  ;  Mark  iii  28,  ver.  11,  12  ;  at  Matth, 
X.  19,  20.  The  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  admonition  to 
beware  of  the  Pharisees  is  also  so  simple  as  to  be  self-^evident. 
Yet  in  ver.  2  and  3  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of 
what  precedes  and  follows.  The  conjoining  of  the  disclosure  of  what 
is  concealed  with  the  warning  against  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense  that 
"  the  secrets  of  the  hypocrite  shall  one  day  be  laid  open,"  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  at  ver.  3  the  revealing  agency  is  ascribed  to 
the  apostles  themselves.  We  must  rather  supply,  therefore,  at  this 
passage,  the  words/ear  not^  as  is  expressly  done  at  Matth.  x.  26. 

On  the  one  hand  this  open  revelation  of  the  inner  man  forms 
the  contrast  to  hypocrisy,  and  on  the  other  the  display,  in  its  full 
glory,  of  that  Divine  truth  which  the  apostles  were  called  to  ad- 
vocate, necessarily  consummates  their  tsiumph.  Hence,  even  if 
opponents  arise  against  them,  the  powerful  protection  of  God  will 
shield  the  champions  of  the  truth.  The  declaration  of  ver.  10,  on 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  was,  it  is  true,  uttered  in  a  fiiller 
form  ou  an  entirely  different  occasion.  (Compare  on  Matth.  xii 
31.)  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Saviour  in  this  connexion 
referred  again  to  the  main  idea.  For,  the  warning  against  apostacy 
led  him  very  naturally  to  speak  of  the  lowest  stage  of  declension. 
In  contrast,  however,  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is 
brought  forward  at  the  conclusion  (ver.  12),  the  aid  proceeding 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  those  who  in  faith  cleave  to  the  Redeemer. 

Ver.  13-16. — The  narrative  which  follows  is  peculiar  to  Luke, 
which  presents  some  one  fh)m  among  the  crowd  as  requesting  Jesus 
to  support  him  in  a  lawsuit.  This  little  episode  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  way  in  which  Jesus  conducted  himself  in  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  external  relations  of  political  and  civil  life.  He 
wholly  refrained  from  such  interference,  and  confined  his  labours 
entirely  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  From  this  no 
doubt  arose  an  entire  reformation  of  all  political  and  civil  rela- 
tions, produced  by  his  labours,  but  at  first  he  left  the  exter- 
nals unassaUed,  seeking  only  to  establish  the  new  life  within.  An 
important  hint  for  all  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry! 
Interference  with  exterior  relations  characterises  sectarian  effort, 
which  has  to  do  not  with  men's  hearts  but  with  dominion  over  them 
and  their  money.  (AifcaoTTJg  occurs  again  at  Acts  vii.  27,  35,  in  the 
sense  of  arbiter ,  freely  phosen  umpire.  UepKjTTJg,  met  with  only  here 
in  the  New  Testament,  means,  according  to  Grotius,  on  the  passage, 
qui  familiaa  herciscundae,  communi  dividundo,  aut  finibus  regundis 
arbiter  sumitur.)  To  make  the  man  who  had  so  awkwardly  inter- 
rupted Ins  discourse,  aware  of  his  spiritual  state,  Jesus  gives  him  in 
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the  following  verses  a  warning  against  avarice  (nXeove^ia),  We  may 
conceive  of  a  wish  being  entertained  for  the  division  of  an  inheritance 
without  avarice,  but  in  the  case  of  this  man,  the  very  moment  he 
chose  for  making  his  application  to  Christ  shews  that  wordliness 
had  repressed  all  sympathy  with  things  spiritual,  and  even  this  en- 
tanglement is  the  root  of  avarice,  a  subjugation  of  our  life  to  things 
earthly.  On  the  construction  of  the  latter  half  of  verse  16,  it  must 
be  observed,  first,  that  undoubtedly  airrov  is  the  right  reading,  and 
that  in  this  entirely  Hebraizing  passage  the  pronouns  must  be 
explained  after  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  idea 
would  be  clear  if  the  words  ifc  rCjv  vnapx6vT(jiiv  ainvv  were  want- 
ing. By  this  additional  clause  some  expositors  (for  example 
Paulus)  have  been  induced  erroneously  to  supply  a  re  before  the 
iit  rCjv  ic,  r.  A.  so  as  to  bring  out  this  meaning — though  one  has 
many  possessions,  yet  physical  life  is  no  part  of  his  property,  i.  e., 
he  has  no  control  over  his  life.  This  explanation  seems  to  agree 
with  the  following  parable,  according  to  which  even  the  rich  man 
suddenly  loses  his  bodily  life.  But  verse  21  opens  at  once  to  our 
view,  by  the  words,  "being  rich  toward  God"  (nkovr&v  elg  ee6v) 
another  conception  of  "  life."  Only  relatively  is  death  a  loss  ;  for 
him  who  is  rich  toward  God  it  is  a  gain.  Life  (^Vo^  then  is  more 
correctly  taken  as  denoting  true  life,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  salvation. 
The  true  construction  then  is  this :  the  thought  is  in  substance 
completely  expressed  by  the  words  &n  oiic  kv  t<j5  nepiaaevetv  rtvl  ij  ^c^ 
abrov  icrriv,  a  man's  life  consists  not  in  abundance;  the  added  i« 
Tojv  {mapx6vT(»)v  abrov,  from  his  possessions^  however,  brings  forward 
fix)m  the  preceding  nepujoeveiv  this  additional  idea,  that  no  spiritual 
power  can  be  ascribed  to  earthly  possessions.  Two  doctrines  then 
are  combined  in  one — "  Life  consists  not  in  superabundance,"  and 
'^  from  earthly  possessions  nothing  spiritual  can  flow."  The  follow- 
ing parable,  therefore,  teaches  aUke  that  earthly  blessings  may  be 
lost,  and  the  necessity  of  gathering  imperishable  treasures,  posses- 
sion of  which  brings  true  life,  and  which  death  is  so  fer  from  taking 
away  that  it  rather  introduces  us  to  their  fuU  enjoyment. 

Ver.  16-21. — ^Here  follows  a  parable,  whose  object  by  no  means 
is  to  warn  against  the  ahvse  of  riches,  but  against  riches  themselves, 
that  is,  against  the  soul's  placing  its  dependence  on  any  transi- 
tory possession.  This  dependence  may  exist  alike  in  him  who  has 
much  and  in  him  who  has  little,  although  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer the  temptation  is  greater.  In  the  same  way,  however,  can 
true  poverty  of  spirit  (Matth.  v.  8),  exist  amidst  great  possessions. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  world  and  the  decisions  of  the  law, 
the  man  whom  Jesus  brings  forward  in  the  parable  does  nothing 
umighteous ;  rather  does  he  act  wisely ;  just  as  the  man  who  from 
amidst  the  crowd  wished  to  force  his  brother  to  a  division  of  the  in- 
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heritance  does  nothing  unlawful  But  in  both  cases  that  natural 
life  bore  sway  which  cleaves  to  the  creature,  devoting  to  it  its  whole 
affections  ;  and  in  this  condition  man  is  dead,  and  transitory  as  the 
transitory  objects  of  his  love.  With  this  state  of  soul  the  Saviour 
contrasts  another,  in  which  man  sets  his  affections  on  things  eternal^ 
and  holds  and  uses  all  his  perishable  possessions  not  for  thair  own 
sake,  but  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  himself  and  others.  This 
being  his  state  he  is  Trro^x^^  cl  beggar  (in  spirit)  even  though  he  may 
have  great  possessions,  but  still  as  a  beggar  he  is  rich  toward  Ood. 
This  expression  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant,  when  contrasted 
with  the  gathering  treasures/or  oneself  (j^avpi^uv  kavrCi).  For  in 
human  effort  everything  depends  on  the  final  object  towards  which  it 
is  directed.  In  the  ordinary  strivings  of  sense,  8elf\&  the  object  of  all 
exertion  ;  and  this  miserable  self,  with  its  perishable  joy  and  peace, 
falls  during  this  very  effort  a  prey  to  corruption  ;  in  genuine  effort, 
however,  God  the  eternal,  unchangeable,  immortal  (1  Tim.  vi.  16), 
becomes  the  object,  and  while  man  therefore  is  laying  up  treasure 
for  God  (e^c  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tv  or  trp^),  he  is  at  the 
same  time  laying  up  for  himself,  for  where  his  treasure  is,  there  also 
is  his  real  self.  (Matth.  vi.  21.)  Compare  the  beautiful  treatise  of 
Clemens  Alex,  riq  6  troy^Sfievog  TrXovmo^^  which  contains  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  history  at  Mark  x.  17,  seq.,  full  of  rich  and  profound 
thoughts.  In  the  PatQine  epistles  compare  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  seq.,  where 
we  are  taught  to  possess  as  though  we  possessed  not.  (Ver.  16^ 
ct^0opew,  means  to  bear  abundantly,  fruitfully.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  found  only  here — ^ver.  19,  I  will  say  t§  iIjvx^  [wv  =  avrS^^ 
Betf;  it  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  words  (yc5f*a,  y^vxq,  and 
frvevfia  are  not  used  indifferently  for  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  discourse,  but  discriminatingly,  according  as  certain  relations  be- 
come particularly  prominent.  In  this  case,  for  example,  neither 
aw/ia  nor  nvev^  could  have  been  employed.  According  to  the  Divine 
ordinance  nourishment  is  required  by  the  body,  but  the  spirit 
(TTvevtw)  has  relation  to  nobler  than  sensuous  blessings  and  food. 
The  soul  ('^vxrj),  as  being  capable  of  education  and  development^ 
can  be  alike  lowered  to  flesh  {(rdpf)  and  elevated  to  the  spirit  {nvevfjiay 
In  this  very  thing  consequently  lies  the  point  of  the  thought,  that 
he  gave  up  to  the  fieshly  objects  that  soul  which  he  should  have  con- 
secrated to  spiritual.) 

Ver.  22-31. — In  his  subsequent  discourse  our  Lord  comes  back 
to  his  disciples,  alike  resuming  his  discourse  from  ver.  12,  and  having 
reference  to  the  contents  of  the  parable.  Warning  them  against 
anxious  care  for  the  world,  he  points  his  disciples  to  our  heavenly 
Father  as  their  true  helper  in  every  strait,  and  remarks  that,  whife 
trusting  in  his  aid,  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  anxious 
gathering  together  of  the  means  of  bodily  support  as  is  exhibited  in 
Vol.  n.— 2 
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the  case  of  the  rich  man.  The  whole  discourse,  it  may  be  added,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition,  that  circumstances  might  well  give 
occasion  and  temptation  enough  for  cherishing  such  anxieties. 
The  particulars  have  already  been  more  fully  explained  at  Matth. 
vi.  25-32. 

Ver.  32. — ^With  the  fj^rj  <poliov,  fear  not,  the  discourse  obviously 
returns  to  the  subject  of  ver.  4,  where  the  Redeemer,  styling 
the  disciples  his  friends,  exhorts  them  firj  (l>of37jdrjTe,fear  ye  not.  The 
confidential  address,  however,  "  little  flock"  (juKpbv  nolfivLov)^  with 
which  the  foregoing  <t>tXoi  fjLov  (ver.  4),  may  be  set  down  as  parallel, 
seems  unsuited  to  the  idea  of  a  conversation  before  the  multitude 
(ver.  1).  At  least,  in  John  xv.  14,  15,  where  the  Lord  also  calls  his 
disciples  his  friends^  it  is  restricted  to  his  own  most  immediate 
circle.  But  in  what  follows,  there  immediately  (ver.  33)  occurs  the 
most  definite  reference  to  ver.  21,  which  words  again  were  addressed 
to  one  amidst  the  crowd  (ver.  13),  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  divide 
this  discourse  into  separate  elements,  as  spoken  (before  the  people 
and  before  the  disciples)  at  different  times.  It  is  impossible,  espe- 
cially because  of  ver.  41.  We  can  only  therefore  suppose,  that  the  ^ 
disciples  immediately  surrounded  Jesus,  and  partly  his  words  were 
not  at  all  designed  for  the  multitude  ;  while  as  to  another  part,  he 
perhaps  even  intended  that  to  some  his  words  should  be  completely 
audible,  and  all  should  receive  at  least  their  general  impression." 
Thus  the  conclusion  of  his  address  (ver.  54,  seq.),  which  addresses 
the  multitude  itself,  charges  them  with  hypociisy,  with  a  warning 
against  which  the  discourse  opened.  (Compare  ver.  1  with  ver.  56.) 
Even  the  marked,  and  at  first  sight  strange  separation  of  the  "  little 
flock"  from  the  great  multitude  (retained  under  the  entanglements 
of  Pharisaic  influence),  was  perhaps  designed  on  this  account  by  the 
Saviour,  and  although  many  of  the  particular  allusions  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  crowd  (as,  for  instance,  the  account  which  follows 
of  watching  for  his  own  return,  must  certainly  have  been  unintelli- 
gible), yet  far  less  stress  is  laid  on  these  than  on  the  impress  of 
rebuke  and  reproof  borne  by  the  whole  discomrse.  This  must  have 
driven  men  to  a  decision  for  or  against  him ;  the  better  disposed 
would  attach  themselves  to  the  little  flock,  the  rest  went  over  en- 
tirely to  his  enemies.  And  this  circumstance  itself  shews  that  the 
discourse  is  rightly  placed  in  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  for,  only  towards  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  would 
such  a  demand  for  a  decisive  choice  have  been  appropriate. 

The  idea  of  the  ^ocA,  however,  implies  a  reference  not  merely  to 
their  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  shepherd  (John  x.  12),  but  also, 
as  the  [UKp6v^  little,  indicates,  to  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to  the 
world.  The  expression  reminds  us  of  the  relation  of  sheep  to 
wolves  (Matth.  x.  16).    To  comfort  them,  as  it  were,  amidst  the  suf- 
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feiings  and  persecQiionB  of  the  world,  the  Sayiotir  promifles  that  the 
Father  shall  bestow  on  them:  the  kingdom,  which  as  the  opposite  of 
KSofAog  (ver.  30)  in  its  widest  application,  inwardly  as  well  as  out- 
wardly, denotes  here  a  state  of  things,  in  which  Gkni's  will  is 
supreme,  and  in  its  supremacy  insures  the  welfeu^  of  the  good. 
Most  appropriately,  however,  does  the  giving  {dwvai)  here  corre- 
spond with  the  seeking  (<7rciv),  ver.  31.  For  it  was  only  with  this, 
that  the  promise  of  outward  aid  and  support  was  primarily  associ- 
ated, and  now  the  Saviour  adds  that  the  exalted  object  of  their  striv- 
ing was  already  their  own.  The  preterite^  here  is  to  be  retained  in 
its  literal  sense,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Saviour  views  the  disciples 
as  the  first  bearers  of  that  new  life  which  he  was  called  to  bring 
into  the  world,  and  looks  on  them  in  the  election  of  grace.  K  Jesus 
speaks  here  quite  generally,  without  mentioning  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion (as  in  the  similar  passage,  John  xvii.  12),  this  was  doubtless 
done,  partly  because  he  spoke  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  partly 
because  the  time  of  Judas  was  not  yet  past,  and  so  there  still 
remained  the  hope  of  winning  him,  and  finally  it  might  yet  be  said 
that  even  Judas  was  chosen,  but  made  not  his  election  sure  (2 
Peter  i  10),  and  so  fell  through  his  unfaithfulness. 

Ver.  83. — ^In  the  following  verses  (down  to  verse  36)  the 
Bedeemer  subjoins  admonitions  to  the  effect  that  they  should  walk 
as  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  members  of  the  little  flock.  The 
picture  is  carried  out  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  representation 
of  the  worldling  anxious  for  the  interests  of  the  body  and  of  self. 
The  latter  amasses  for  himself  possessions  and  goods,  the  former 
sells  them ;  the  latter  seeks  ease  and  pleasure  (ver.  19),  the  former 
stands  amidst  stru^les  and  conflicts  (ver.  85).  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion, however,  in  what  sense  the  exhortation  expressed  in  general 
terms,  trcj^are  riL  {mdpxovra  vjlawv,  sell  your  posaessionSy  is  to  be 
understood.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  suppose  here  any  gen- 
eral admonition  to  Christians,  otherwise  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  seq.  would 
contradict  it.  Spiritual  freedom  from  all  earthly  possessions,  is 
assuredly  to  be  considelred  as  the  highest  aim  of  every  member  of 
the  kingdom  ;  by  it  alone  can  the  outward  act  acquire  real  signifi- 
cance. A  second  question,  however,  certainly  arises,  whether  the 
Lord  means  here  to  give  his  disciples  a  special  precept ;  and  this 
according  to  MattL  xix.  27,  appears  by  no  means  improbable.f 
According  to  Matth.  xix.  21  also,  Jesus,  in  certain  cases  where  a  too 
strong  attachment  to  worldly  possessions  was  manifested,  appears  to 

♦  EitdoKtfoev,  ioaspleaaecL — pSL 

f  Luke  xxil  36,  however,  shews  that  even  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  themselyes  the 
expression  ndvra  d^KOfiev  is  to  be  taken  with  limitations.  Compare  also  en  John  xxL 
8.  In  the  parallel  passage  at  Matth.  tL  19,  only  the  negative  side  is  brooght  forward  to 
view,  fui  Orfaavpl^ere  vftlv  $tf<ravpoO^  M  r^c  TVC* 
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have  required  the  entire  giving  up  of  these  goods,  and  to  have 
meant  his  injunction  to  be  understood  in  good  earnest,  and  in  a 
literal  sense.  Yet,  in  any  case,  the  necessity  for  such  external 
renunciation  must  be  of  subordinate  importance,  for  all  outward 
blessings  being  as  Clemens  Alex,  (in  the  treatise  above  referred 
to)  says,  KTTJfMTa,  possessions,  and  therefore  to  be  held  possession 
of,  so  may  they  lawfully  be  thus  held,  provided  they  do  not 
acquire  the  mastery.  In  the  case  of  the  disciples,  however,  it 
might  be  of  importance  that  in  this  respect  as  in  others  they 
should  be  seen  resembling  their  Lord.  The  remaining  words  of 
ver.  33  (as  also  ver.  34)  agree  entirely  with  the  verses,  Matth. 
vi  20,  21,  already  explained.  Instead  of  the  transitory,  the  im- 
perishable is  enjoined  on  us  as  the  sole  object  of  our  endeavours, 
inasmuch  as  the  heart  (along  with  the  soul  which  centres  in  the 
heart),  identifies  itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  objects  sought  after. 
The  only  thing  peculiar  to  Luke  is  the  added  clause,  "  make  to 
yourselves  purses  that  wax  not  old"  (noiritjaTe  kavrolg  Pakavria  iirj 
naXcuovfieva),  in  which  the  purse  (see  Luke  x.  4)  is  put  for  its  con- 
tents. The  treasures  which  grow  not  old,  therefore,  are  equivalent 
to  the  Eternal.  (The  word  dvtKXenrro^,  inexhaustible,  is  in  the 
New  Testament  found  only  here.) 

Ver.  35,  36. — In  regard  to  what  follows  in  the  account  of  Luke, 
there  occur  kindred  elements  at  Matth  xxiv.  42,  seq.  The  two  pas- 
sages are  so  closely  akin,  that  we  cannot  well  suppose  Christ  to 
have  twice  spoken  the  same  words  at  different  periods,  and  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  thus  becomes  a  question,  which  of  the  two 
Evangelists  has  preserved  them  in  their  original  connexion.  To 
me  it  seems  again  in  this  case  probable,  that  (as  was  remarked 
generally  on  Luke  xii.  1)  Luke's  narrative  is  the  more  exact.  For 
his  whole  account  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  evidently  reports  to  us 
an  actual  conversation,  with  its  various  turns  and  interruptions, 
while  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Matthew  (ch.  xxiv.)  combines  por- 
tions of  discourses  which  all  refer  to  the  same  topic,  namely, 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  only  indication  that  Luke, 
or  the  author  whose  account  he  used,  has  introduced  any  for- 
eign matter,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  connexion,  and  the  fact  that 
a  reference  is  made  in  what  follows  to  the  second  coming,  without 
its  having  been  previously  alluded  to.  But  the  connecting  thread 
which  runs  through  the  whole,  though  subtle,  is  by  no  means  want- 
ing. For,  all  that  is  said  from  ver.  4  and  onwards  of  the  persecu- 
tions awaiting  the  disciples,  and  from  ver.  22  of  their  entire  separa- 
tion from  worldly  possessions,  and  striving  after  eternal  blessings, 
was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  protecting  presence  was  to 
cease,  so  that  the  term  "  little  flock"  (ver.  32)  must  be  so  explained 
that  the  flock  is  viewed  as  bereft  of  their  shepherd,  and  hence 
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exposed  to  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  With  this  leading  idea 
is  closely  connected  the  following  exhortation  to  the  disciples  to 
continue  faithful  through  their  coming  season  of  abandonment,  and 
the  assurance  that  their  faithfulness  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
Lord  at  his  return.  Granting  then,  that  in  the  preceding  context, 
no  express  reference  is  made  to  his  return,  yet  the  abacndonment  of 
the  disciples  presupposes  the  departure  of  their  Lord,  and  this 
departure  presupposes  necessarily  that  one  day  he  shall  return,  and 
these  two  ideas  form  the  supports  on  which  the  whole  connexion  of 
the  passage  rests.  The  multitude,  who  equally  heard  this  address, 
must  indeed  have  fiiiled  to  understand  the  idea  of  his  return,  which 
was  difficult  even  to  the  disciples,  but  it  was  not  for  them  that  the 
discourse  was  primarily  intended,  and  then,  figurative  though  it  was, 
it  bore  a  meaning  intelligible  to  all,  as  admonishing  them  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  the  true  Lord.  This  exhortation  formed  at  the  same 
time  a  warning  against  hypocrisy  (ver.  56),  which  was  greatly 
needed  by  the  multitude,  who  listened  indeed  eagerly  to  Jesus,  but 
from  fear  of  the  Pharisees  shrank  from  a  decision  in  his  favour. 
(Compare  on  Matth,  xxiv.  51,  where  instead  of  the  &m<noi^  faithless^ 
in  Luke  there  stands  the  more  exact  xmoKQiTcUj  hypocrites,)  The 
principal  thoughts  in  the  following  verses,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Parousia,  will  be  found  explained  more  fully  at  Matth.  xxiv.,  to 
which  passage  we  now  refer.  Verses  35  and  36,  like  ver.  83,  retain 
primarily  the  preceptive  form.  Their  ideas  Luke  has  modified  in  a 
peculiar  way.  The  general  comparison  of  servants  who  wait  for 
their  Lord,  is  more  nearly  defined  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  is 
represented  as  returning /row  the  feast  {dvaXvou  Ik  twv  ydji(»ni). 
We  cannot  therefore  view  this  passage  as  parallel  to  Matth.  xxv.  1, 
seq.,  for,  in  that  chapter,  the  bridegroom  is  represented  as  coming  to 
the  marriage  feast,  and  the  virgins  as  waiting  for  him.  The  simili- 
tude of  the  marriage  feast  points  assuredly  to  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  his  church  (compare  Matth.  ix.  15).  To  the  church  in  its  wider 
acceptation,  belong  indeed  all  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  and 
among  them  of  course  the  apostles.  But  the  individual  mem- 
bers may  be  conceived  as  sustaining  various  relations,  according  to 
their  various  predominant  traits  of  character.  Now  they  are  con- 
ceived as  active  {dovXoi)^  now  as  receptive,  or  contemplative  {jra^ 
divot)  y  and  the  figurative  modes  of  expression  are  modified  accord- 
ingly. (Compare  more  detailed  remarks  on  Matth.  xxv.  1,  seq. ;  14, 
seq.)  Here  the  apostles  are  represented  as  men  of  dctivityy  and 
hence  they  appear  as  the  stewards  of  God's  house,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  at  the  heavenly  banquet,  that  is,  at  his  union  with  the 
church  above,  analogous  to  which  is  his  union  with  the  church  of  the 
saints  on  earth  at  his  return — his  coming  to  the  marriage-feast 
('0<T^e$'7re(M€f<i)<7fiev(M,  loins  girded  abotU,  and  ?^vx^oi  iccuSfievoi^  lamps 
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huminff,  are  the  usual  figurative  expressions  denoting  to  he  prepared 
and  ready,  trot^io^  ylveoBcu,  ver.  40.  Compare  Jer.  i.  17  ;  1  Pet.  i 
13  ;  Matth.  xxv.  1). 

Ver.  37,  38. — To  this  exhortation  to  a  faithfiil  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Lord  (the  opposite  of  imdKpiaigj  ver.  46,  compared 
with  Matth.  xxiv.  51),  is  subjoined  the  thanks  and  the  bless- 
ing bestowed  on  such  faithfuLiess.  First  of  all,  the  return  of  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  wholly  uncertain,  to  be  looked  for  in  every 
watch  of  the  night,  and  the  reward  of  faithfulness  as  equaUy  greaij 
whatever  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is  extended.  (This  re- 
minds us  of  the  parable,  Matth.  xx.  1,  seq.,  in  which  the  labourers, 
though  called  at  different  periods,  yet  receive  equal  recompense. 
For  details  consult  the  passage  itself.)  Naturally  the  later  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  longer  waiting  which  it  involves,  seem  the 
more  diflBcult.  (It  is  intentionally  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
first  night-watch,  for  the  marriage  feast  itself  falls  within  it.  As, 
however,  allusion  is  made  only  to  the  second  and  third,  Jesus  seems 
here  to  have  made  use  of  the  old  division  of  the  night  amongst  the 
Jews  into  three  night-watches.  Compare  on  Matth.  xiv.  25.) — ^The 
description  of  the  faithful  servants  is  altogether  peculiar ;  these 
ideas  are  found  only  in  Luke.  The  Lord  reverses  their  relative  posi- 
tions ;  he  becomes  the  servant,  they  the  masters.  In  a  passage, 
which  also  is  peculiar  to  himself  (chap.  xvii.  7-10),  Luke  has 
described  the  usual  practice,  that  when  a  servant  returns  from 
labour,  his  master  first  requires  him  to  attend  to  his  personal  com- 
fort, and  then  permits  him  to  take  his  own  food,  without  thanking 
him  for  these  exertions,  inasmuch  as  he  has  only  done  what  he  was 
bound  to  do.  The  contrast  of  the  two  passages  may  be  explained 
in  this  way,  that  the  aim  of  Luke  xvii.  7,  seq.,  is  to  bring  forward 
the  humble,  unassuming  state  of  mind  of  those  truly  faithful  servants 
of  the  Lord  who  say  "  we  are  unprofitable  servants"  {dovXoi  dxpeloi 
itTfiev).  The  passage  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  to  view 
the  self-humbling  nature  of  the  Son  of  man,  so  rich  in  grace,  who 
not  only  places  his  servants  on  a  level  with  himself,  but  sets  himself 
beneath  them.  Thus,  while  the  former  passage  gives  expression  to 
justice,  that  before  us  expresses  grace,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  servants  to  their  Lord. "  The  form,  however,  under  which  our 
Lord's  self-sacrificing  love  for  his  servants  is  here  set  forth,  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  promise  which  runs  through  all  Scripture,  of  a 
great  feast  which,  at  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom,  our  Lord 
shall  hold  with  his  people.  (Compare  on  Matth.  viii.  11.)  This 
deiTTvov  Tov  ydfwv  tov  dpvlov  (Rev.  xix.  9)  has  its  type  in  that  last 
meal  of  Jesus  when  he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
and  according  to  John  xiii.  1,  seq.,  the  Saviour  acted  on  that  occa- 
sion  altogether   in   harmony  with  what   is   here  promised;  he 
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conducted  himself  like  the  servant,  and  considered  his  disciples  as 
the  masters.  What  then  took  place,  was  an  outward  type  of  what 
in  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Lord  shall  yet  do  to  his  own  people,  who 
until  death  remain  true  to  his  commandments.  (For  further  details 
see  on  Matth.  xxvi  29.)  With  this  the  Saturnalia  of  the  ancients 
may  not  inappropriately  be  compared,  which  also  in  symbolic  form 
gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  mankind  should  one  day  form  a 
femily  of  brethren.  Thus  even  the  Lord  of  heaven  is  not  ashamed 
to  present  himself  as  the  first-born  among  many  brethren  (Bom. 
viiL  29  ;  Heb.  il  11). 

Ver.  39,  40. — The  Saviour,  however,  adds  (modifying  the  pre- 
viously used  comparison  of  the  servant  waiting  for  his  Lord)  as  a 
warning,  that  the  time  of  the  master's  return  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain ;  it  must  therefore  be  expected  at  any  moment  (ver.  35,  40,  as 
parallel  to  ver.  38),  and  he  may  appear  at  that  instant,  when,  least 
of  all,  men  anticipate  his  return.  (On  this  thought,  so  important  to 
our  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming,  compare  the 
more  detailed  remarks  at  Matth.  xxiv.  43,  44)  Here,  however,  the 
comparison  of  a  master  at  a  distance,  whose  return  is  waited  for  by 
his  servants,  whom  he  had  left  to  manage  the  household  affairs 
(compare  ver.  42,  seq.),  is  conjoined  with  another,  which  serves  more 
fully  to  bring  out  the  unexpected  nature  of  his  coming — the  figure, 
namely,  of  the  householder,  who  guarding  against  the  assault  of  a 
thief,  and  not  knowing  the  hour  of  his  approach,  must  be  continually 
on  the  watch.  That  this  comparison  has  absolutely  no  meaning, 
beyond  expressing  the  idea  of  suddenness,  is  certainly  not  probable. 
It  is  in  the  first  place,  used  in  the  New  Testament  so  commonly 
with  reference  to  the  return  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxiv.  43 ;  2  Peter 
iii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  8 ;  xvi  15),  that  we  cannot  fail  to  suppose  some 
special  reference  to  be  implied  in  the  expression.  Nor,  to  express 
the  mere  idea  of  suddenness,  could  we  fail  to  inquire,  why  some  nobler 
comparison — of  which  so  many  must  have  presented  themselves — 
was  not  selected.  And,  finally,  the  exact  carrying  out  of  the  figure 
in  some  passages  (for  example  here  and  at  Matth.  xxiv.  43),  which, 
place  the  master  of  the  house  in  opposition  to  the  thief,  and  depict 
the  breaking  in  of  the  latter,  is  not  calculated  to  support  the 
opinion  which  refuses  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  features  of  the  figure 
itself.  Rather  does  the  remark  made  on  Matth.  ix,  16,  apply  here, 
that  our  Lord  frequently  uses  figurative  expressions  taken  from  his 
enemies'  point  of  view.  In  this  case,  the  figure  of  the  thief  is  taken 
from  the  feelings  of  those  who,  amidst  the  life  and  movements  of 
earth,  view  themselves  as  in  their  own  proper  home.  These  take 
fright  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  as  at  the  inbreaking  of  a 
thief ;  through  him  they  believe  it  is  all  over  with  their  (supposed) 
possessions.    Here,  then,  the  feeling  of  all  worldly-minded  -men,  is.  ^ 
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conceived,  as  it  were  concentrated  in  the  householder,  under  whom  we 
can  (according  to  Matth.  xii.  29  ;  Luke  xi.  21)  understand  no  other 
than  the  prince  of  this  worM  {dpx(*>v  tov  icdafwv  tovtov).  Thus 
understood,  the  figure  acquires,  on  the  one  hand,  its  own  definite 
meaning,  while  on  the  other,  there  is  also  assigned  a  ground  for  the 
uncertainty  of  our  Lord's  return,  which  will  be  more  fully  remarked 
upon  at  Matth.  xxiv.  43.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this 
comparison  of  the  thief  can  be  interwoven  with  that  of  the  servants^ 
as  is  done  in  this  passage,  and  at  Matth.  xxiv.  43.  The  ground  of 
it  is  probably  this.  The  Apostles  themselves,  although  on  the  one 
side  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ver.  82), 
appear  on  the  other,  as  by  no  means  removed  from  the  region  of 
the  world — they  still  bear  the  worldly  element  within  them  (1  John 
ii.  16),  and  require  for  this  reason  very  earnest  admonitions  to 
fidelity,  and  warnings  against  unfaithfulness  (ver.  9,  10,  47,  48).  In 
so  far,  however,  as  the  disciples  themselves  still  belong  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  in  so  far  do  they  also  share  its  character,  in 
looking  with  dread  to  the  manifestation  of  divinity ;  and  for 
this  reason  could  the  Lord  here  conjoin  two  things  apparently 
foreign  to  each  other.*  Like  the  disciples,  every  believer  bears  a 
double  character ;  as  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  is  a 
servant  of  God ;  in  so  far,  however,  as  the  old  man  and  consequently 
the  world  lives  within  him,  he  carries  in  himself  that  which  is  enmity 
against  God,  and  in  this  position,  he  must  partly  long  for,  and 
partly  dread  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  as  that  which  shall  reveal  the 
hidden  secrets  of  men.  From  the  Saviour's  exalted  point  of  con- 
templation, therefore,  ho  viewed  each  individual  in  his  entire  rela- 
tions, and  found  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  bliss  and  anguish, 
in  the  heart  of  each. 

Ver.  41. — It  is  easy  to  explain  how  Peter  should  here  have  put 
the  question,  whether  this  was  spoken  to  them  alone,  or  to  all  (even 
to  the  6x^og^  ver.  1).  For  the  discourse  had  in  fact  acquired  a  gen- 
eral character,  inasmuch  as  that  part  of  the  disciples'  nature  had 
been  brought  into  view,  through  which  they  were  still  connected 
with  the  world.  Peter's  question,  therefore,  in  this  connexion,  is  a 
plain  testimony  to  the  direct  originality  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Ver.  42-46. — The  Saviour  withheld  a  definite  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Peter,  as  the  circumstances  required.  He  spake  in  presence 
of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  his  intention  was  that  a  different 
impression  should  be  produced  by  his  words  on  his  disciples,  and  on 
-the  crowd  ;  he  could  not  therefore  answer  with  absolute  precision  to 
the  somewhat  indiscreet  question  of  Peter.    Add  to  this,  that  an 

•  Schkiermacher  (on  Luke,  p.  189)  seems  to  me  altogether  groundlessly  to  doubt  the 
^authentic'ty  of  the  connexioii  hero.    It  is  wholly  improbable  that  this  verse  alone  should 
ft  4)6  an  int^rpolation  in  a  disoourse  which  hangs  so  closelj  together. 
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absolutely  definite  decision  would  not  have  been  founded  on  truth. 
For,  however  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  every  mem- 
ber should  not  be  a  master  (James  iii.  1),  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  no  less  established  that  in  a  certain  respect  every  believer  is  a 
servant  of  God,  and  must  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Ac- 
cordingly, Jesus  so  answers  the  question,  that  in  a  full  and  literal 
sense  he  applies  what  was  said  to  the  disciples  as  the  representatives 
of  those  called  to  be  instructors  in  the  church.*  In  the  next  place, 
however,  he  transfers  it  to  all,  ver.  48,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  servants,  even  granting  that  their  intelligence  is  developed 
in  a  lower  measure.  In  the  following  verses,  the  sentiment  of  ver. 
36  is  further  carried  out,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  delineate  those 
servants  who,  holding  sway  over  the  other  servants,  regulate  the 
whole  household  economy.  In  this,  the  reference  to  the  Apostles 
cannot  be  mistaken.  First,  the  fidelity,  and  then  the  unfaithfulness 
of  such  servants  is  depicted  with  their  consequences :  but  as  to 
these  we  reserve  the  particulars  till  we  come  to  the  exposition  of 
Matth.  xxiv.  45-51,  which  verses  closely  agree  with  those  before  us. 
Although,  as  was  remarked  above,  we  in  this  instance  again  give 
the  preference  to  the  position  of  these  words  assigned  them  by  Luke, 
as  the  original  one ;  yet,  in  ver.  46,  the  reading  fierd  tCjv  dntarcjv 
must  yield  to  that  of  Matthew,  who  has  fieri  twv  v-noicpirt^.  In 
this  reading  the  original  expression  seems  to  be  preserved,  and  in  the 
text  of  Luke  the  more  general  idea  seems  falsely  to  have  crept  in. 
The  slight  critical  authorities  which  favour  imoicpirCjv  in  the  text  of 
Luke  can  claim  meanwhile  no  regard.  The  reference  to  the  hjrpo- 
crites  accords  strikingly  with  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  verse  56.  In 
this  expression,  moreover,  preserved  by  Matthew,  we  may  find  an 
indication  that  the  words  in  Matthew  are  borrowed  from  the  very 
connexion,  as  given  here,  a  connexion  which  points  so  naturally  to 
hypocrisy. 

Ver.  47,  48. — ^These  verses  also,  in  which  the  contrast  between 
two  classes  of  servants  is  set  prominently  forth,  belong  exclusively 
to  Luke.  They  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
discourse,  and  plainly  go  to  prove  that  its  several  parts  form  one 
compact  whole.  There  is  especially  an  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween them  and  verses  9  and  10.  As  the  admonition  to  confess 
Christ  is  there  combined  with  the  warning  against  denying  him, 
and  the  degree  of  guilt  is  represented  as  determined  by  the  degree 
of  knowledge,  so  it  is  in  this  passage.  (To  the  adjectives  noXXdg 
and  dklyag,  we  must  supply  nXriydg.)  The  contrast,  however, 
seems  remarkable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  interpret  the  firj  yvovg, 
one  having  no  complete  and  sufficient  knowledge;    for,   accord- 

*  It  is  remarkabb  what  weighty  wamlog  may  be  drawn  fh>m  y.  45, 46,  for  those  who 
daim  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter.^E. 
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ing  to  the  principle  here  laid  down,  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
could  not  be  punished  in  any  degree.  But  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  contrast  between  knowing  and  not  knowing  in  its  full  force, 
and  to  lay  the  emphasis,  instead,  upon  dovXo^^  servant.  The  very 
idea  of  a  servant  implies  dependence  on  his  Lord's  will,  and  an 
obligation  to  make  exertions  for  the  sake  of  that  wilL  Even  in 
ignorance  itself  there  is  involved  the  guilt  of  him  who  knows  not 
the  will  of  his  Lord,  only,  it  is  naturally  less  than  his  who  knowingly 
transgresses  the  Lord's  wilL  These  words  reach  equally,  in  this 
way,  the  disciples,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  will  of  our  Lord, 
and  those  persons  who  stood  farther  oflf,  though  well  inclined  towards 
him,  who  took  delight  indeed  in  his  beautiful  parables  and  discourses 
full  of  wisdom,  but  hypocritically  refused  to  enquire  after  the  will  of 
Christ.  The  general  maxim  which  concludes  ver.  48  is  found  also 
at  Matth.  xxv.  29,  but  certainly  with  such  a  modification  of  the 
thought  as  to  make  it  probable  that  in  that  passage  of  Matthew  it 
stands  also  in  its  original  connexion.  The  words,  in  their  entire 
nature,  also  easily  admit  of  various  applications.  The  idea  that  the 
final  judgment  of  men  depends,  as  its  condition,  on  the  extent  of 
their  powers  and  their  light  (comp.  on  Matth.  xxv.  14,  seq.),  is,  by 
way  of  parallelism,  repeated  in  both  members  of  the  sentence.  No 
new  trait  is  added  in  the  second  half,  so  that  the  repetition  has  no 
object  except  to  make  the  thought  more  impressive.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  foregoing  "  servant  that  knew,"  and  "  did  not 
know,"  the  maxim  forms  a  step  in  advance ;  for  the  servant  that 
knew  is  not,  as  such,  one  to  whom  much  is  given  ;  he  may  have  only 
a  single  small  talent  entrusted  to  him.  Besides  knowing  his  Lord's 
will,  therefore,  is  added  still  another  point  as  determining  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  namely,  a  man's  being  furnished  with  greater  or 
lesser  powers,  and  having  a  wider  or  narrower  sphere  of  action 
allotted  to  him. 

Ver.  49, 50. — ^At  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  the  reader  that  the 
thread  of  connexion  had  here  wholly  escaped  him.  The  Saviour 
comes  to  speak  of  himself  personally,  his  destiny,  his  sufferings, 
and  the  effect  of  his  appearance  as  destroying  false  peace.  These 
ideas  seem,  however,  in  no  way  to  belong  to  the  subjects  here 
treated  o£  But  on  carefully  weighing  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
passage,  the  following  train  of  ideas  presents  itself,  making  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  this  portion  forms  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole.  The  last  section  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  conveys  a 
very  weighty,  we  might  say,  alarming  truth.  The  consciousness  that 
our  responsibility  increases  with  the  talents  entrusted  to  us,  might 
awaken  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  This  anxiety  the  Lord 
alleviates  by  placing  himself  at  their  side  with  the  view  of  impart- 
ing to  entire  humanity  a  higher  life,  but  with  the  prospect  of 
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encountering  for  tliis  very  reason  the  greatest  labours.  Before  each 
of  his  disciples,  therefore,  the  Sayiour  places  as  inevitable,  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  severe  struggle,  for  this  is  involved  in 
his  own  appearance.  The  very  thing  indeed  rebuked  by  him  in  his 
final  address  to  the  multitude,  which  included  the  conflict-fearing 
adherents  of  Jesus,  is  this,  that  they  stood  still  in  a  state  of  hypo- 
eritical  indecision  ;  he  counsels  therefore  that  they  should  in  season 
become  reconciled  to  their  adversary.  According  to  this  explanation, 
some  connecting  ideas  may  have  been  omitted,  but  everything  in 
the  discourse  stands  essentially  connected.  Luke  alone  has  the 
words  I  came  to  cof/tfirt^  etc,  of  ver.  49  ;  they  contain  a  refer^ice 
to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Is.  iv.  4.  The  fire 
(comp.  Matth.  iii.  11),  denotes  here  the  higher  spiritual  element  of 
life  which  Jesus  came  to  introduce  into  this  earth,  with  reference  to 
its  mighty  effects  in  quickening  all  that  is  akin  to  it,  and  destroying 
all  that  is  opposed.  To  cause  this  element  of  life  to  take  up  its 
abode  on  earth,  and  wholly  to  pervade  human  hearts  with  its 
warmth,  was  the  exalted  destination  of  the  Eedeemer.  (The  ex- 
pression ri  deXbi,  d  is  best  explained,  as  Euinol  has  done,  firom  the 
Hebrew.  As  this  use  of  d  corresponds  with  bn.,  so  does  ri  with  nij. 
Comp.  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  4.)  The  true  human  sensibility,  fer 
removed  from  all  stoical  indifference,  with  which  Christ  shrank  in 
dread  from  that  hard  path  of  suffering  which  lay  before  him,  finds 
expression  in  the  wish  that  his  work  were  already  accomplished,  that 
the  fire  might  be  kindled  without  this  suffering.*  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  xxvi.  89.)  The  suffering  itself  is  denoted  by  baptism  (/3o7r- 
Tiaita),  on  which  word  compare  the  details  at  the  pe^ullel  passages, 
Matth.  XX.  22;  Mark  x.  88.  (The  term  awexBodaiy  cofistringi, 
9traitened,  distressed,  is  used  with  reference  to  bodily  sufferings 
[Matth.  iv.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  38];  but  is  also  applied  to  mental  dis- 
tress and  agony  [Luke  viii  87].  Comp.  as  to  the  pain  of  Jesus' 
soul,  and  terror  in  prospect  of  his  sufferings,  on  Matth.  xxvL 
37,  seq.) 

Yer.  51-58,  depict  further  the  strife-awakening  tendency  of  the 
Messiah's  ministry,  entirely  in  accordance  with  Matth.  x.  84,  seq., 
which  passage  should  here  be  compared.  The  Jews  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  their  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  the 
idea  of  everlasting  peace  to  themselves  (b<iV«*-i^  Is.  ix.  5);  at  most 
they  thought  of  him  contending  as  a  warrior,  only  against  the 
heathen.  Instead  of  this,  Jesus  led  them  into  conflict  against  the 
sin  which  they  found  within  and  around  them.  Their  admission  of 
this  separating  element  was  the  condition  necessary  to  their  re« 
oeiving  his  peace. 

*  Or  perhaps  "  How  would  I  that  it  were  already  kindled!"  i.  0:,  that  the  agooy 
wbkh  its  IdndliBg  must  occaoioii  were  OYer^*[£« 
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Ver.  64,  65. — There  comes  in  here,  most  appropriately,  the 
transition  in  which  Jesus  addresses  himself  to  the  people.  This 
stirring  up  of  confusion  and  strife  in  the  moral  world  through  the 
Saviour's  ministry,  might  well  serve  as  an  indication  to  men  of  its 
nature.  Physical  events  are  here  used  hy  the  Lord  as  figures  to 
illustrate  those  mighty  spiritual  movements,  to  effect  and  conduct 
which  was  the  great  design  of  his  coming.  The  connexion  of  the 
verses  with  what  goes  before  is  so  close,  that  we  cannot  doubt  the 
words  stand  in  their  original  place  ;  but  at  Matth.  xvi.  2,  3,  the 
same  thought  is  also  found  most  appropriately,  though  in  a  some- 
what altered  form.  This  comparison,  obviously  presenting  itself, 
and  full  of  profound  meaning,  may  have  been  more  than  once  em- 
ployed by  Jesus.  (Instead  of  ve^eATy  and  dfjflpog,  Matth.  speaks  of 
v&rog  and  Kavaojv  [that  is  the  glowing  heat  which  the  south  wind  is 
wont  to  occasion  in  Palestine,  for  which  reason  in  the  LXX.,  Kavacov 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  &•»•?;;.  ^os.  xii.  2] — of  ev6ia  and  x^i^,  bad 
and  good  weather,  which  may  usually  be  known  from  the  state  of 
the  heavens  at  morning  and  evening.  He  employs  also  the  expres- 
sion 7rvf>f>d^€iv  to  describe  the  colour  and  form  of  the  clouds  which 
the  rising  or  setting  sun  irradiates.  The  parallel  word  ffTvyv{£f<k), 
lower,  from  <TTvyv6g,  austeraSj  denotes  that  dark,  lowering  aspect  of 
the  sky,  out  of  which  the  storm  (Tcetfujv)  arises.  This  expression 
stands  opposed  to  the  evSia,  a  pure,  clear,  cloudless  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Suidas,  4  dvev  dvefion;  ^[lipa.  It  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  at  Matth.  xvi.  2.) 

Ver.  56,  57. — The  address  imoKpirat,  Tiypocrites,  points  markedly 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  discourse  at  ver.  1.  The  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  is  here  charged  on  the  whole  people,  in  so  far 
to  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  that  sect  to  refuse 
following  out  the  impressions  made  on  their  souls  and  give  honour 
to  the  truth.  The  expression  implies  thus  the  possibility  of  their 
attaining  true  insight  and  a  right  decision,  a  possibility,  however, 
not  realized  from  their  cowardice  and  dread  of  conflict.  (With  the 
npSoomov  rrj^  yrj^  is  contrasted  in  Matth.  the  OTjiiela  rS>v  iccupC^^  a 
characteristic  expression,  which  ascribes  to  the  spiritual  world  a 
physiognomy  similar  to  what  might  be  traced  in  the  external.  The 
great  coming  events  of  the  spiritual  world  announce  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  soul  just  as  the  physical  processes  of  the  visible 
world  do  to  the  meteorologist.)  That  v.  57  introduces  another 
thought,  is  shewn  at  once  by  the  expression  tI  6e  kclL  d<t>*  kavrCjv  ob 
fcplvere,  and  why  do  ye  not  of  yourselves  Judge  ?  etc.  This,  how- 
ever, conveys  the  same  idea  formerly  treated  of,  only  under  another 
figure.  Every  act  of  judging  {icplvuv,  separating),  presupposes  a 
higher  nature  from  which  the  discriminating  act  (requiring  at  once 
intelligence  and  power)  proceeds,  and  a  lower  from  which  must  be 
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removed  that  intermixture  which  demands  the  discriminating  effort 
The  separation  may  be  effected  by  the  man  himself  (through  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  redeived  by  him),  and  in  that  case  he  is  delivered 
from  the  future  judgment.  (1  Cor.  xi.  81.)  But  this  very  carrying 
out  of  a  judgment  originating  with  the  man  himself,  and  on  his 
awn  behalf,  is  a  pure  determination  in  favour  of  what  is  good  ;  it 
is  the  opposite  of  hypocrisy,  the  guilt  of  which  Jesus  charged  upon 
the  multitude,  just  for  this  reason,  that  they  could  not  in  Us  minis- 
try recognise  the  entrance  of  an  unknown  spiritual  power,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge  it,  for  they  had  not  admitted  it 
fineely  and  deeply  enough  into  their  own  souls,  to  enable  it  there  to 
carry  out  its  work.  Thus  the  word  SUaiov,  rights  in  so  far  as  it 
forms  the  transition  to  the  following  parable,  may  denote  in  one 
respect  the  truth  in  a  matter  of  legal  dispute,  but  in  another 
respect,  in  the  highest  and  objective  sense,  it  means  that  which  is 
righteous^  as  it  was  perfectly  manifested  in  Christ.  Kplveiv^  how- 
ever, here,  is  equivalent  to  dicucplveiv  (Matth.  xvi.  8),  or  dotufid^eiv 
(Luke  xii  56),  as  every  putting  to  the  proof  presupposes  a  partition, 
a  separation  into  the  original  component  parts,  and  the  value  thus 
assigned  to  them. 

Ver.  58,  59. — The  following  parabolic  discourse  had  been  in- 
corporated by  Matth.  v.  25,  26,  into  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
would  not  in  itself  be  at  all  improbable  that  such  a  form  of  expres- 
sion should  be  repeated,  but  the  general  character  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in  particular,  may 
well  make  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  the  words  in  Matthew  are  in 
their  proper  place.  [?]  Here  indeed  the  course  of  thought  at  first 
sight  is  not  easily  traced,  but  it  appears  all  the  more  close  when  we 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  discourse.  That  an  idea  so  rich,  how- 
ever, and  manifold  in  its  relations,  should  in  Matthew  assume  a 
modification  of  its  precise  original  scope  as  here  given,  is  in  no 
respect  surprising ;  for  one  special  advantage  of  the  parabolic  and 
figurative  stylo  lies  in  this  very  adaptation  to  different  relations. 
As  respects  the  connexion  in  the  present  passage,  the  preceding 
d(f>^  lavTtjv  KplveTSf  Judge  of  yourselves,  conducts  obviously  to  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  foDowing  verses.  "  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  judged  by  any  other,  but  judge  ye  yourselves."  The  man  who 
agrees  with  his  opponent,  judges  himself  in  so  far  that  he  does  his 
enemy  right  as  against  himself,  and  satisfies  him  in  his  demands. 
The  Saviour  thus  manifestly  admonishes  his  hearers  to  take  account 
of  all  moral  claims  on  them  (the  dvrldiKoq,  adversary,  represents  the 
law),  and  to  bring  themselves  into  harmony  with  them  in  their 
earthly  life,  that  they  may  not  stand  a  sterner  ordeal  before  the  holy 
representative  of  these  in  eternity.  If,  however,  the  law  appears 
here  in  the  light  of  the  enemy  from  whom  man  is  to  free  himself 
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{dTraXXdrreadai  dn*  avTov\  it  is  viewed  in  that  relation  in  which  it 
ministers  to  the  accusing  principle  generally.  The  accusation  loses 
its  power,  when  the  sinful  man  abandons  the  defence  of  his  evil  case, 
with  self-accusations  recognises  the  truth,  and  appeals  from  the 
righteousness  to  the  grace  of  God.  If  he  fail,  however,  here  in 
delivering  himself  by  true  repentance*  from  the  trammels  of  the 
accusation,  the  judgment  strikes  him  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
magistrate  (ap;^wv)  and  judge  (fcpLTJ^)  are  clearly  so  related  to  each 
other  in  the  parable,  that  the  former  denotes  the  inferior  magistracy 
of  the  city,  the  latter  the  judge  in  a  court  of  higher  jurisdiction.t 
In  resolving  the  figure  accordingly,  xpiTTJg,  JudgCy  means  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  God  himself,  &px*^i  magistratej  an  earthly  power 
representing  the  unseen  righteousness  of  God,  for  example,  the 
apostles  in  their  spiritual  authority.  It  is  next  mentioned  as  a 
termination  of  the  affair  fitted  to  inspire  terror,  that  the  guilty 
one  is  cast  into  prison,  (The  npcucrcjp  of  Luke  corresponds  to 
the  xmrperrig  of  Matthew.  The  expression  occurs  only  here  in  the 
sense  of  exactor,  teab,  from  TTpdaaeiv,  Luke  iii.  18.  Instead  of  icod- 
pdvTTjg  =  quadranSy  which  occurs  in  Matthew,  Luke  has  Aerrrdv  sciL 
vSfuafia,  Mark  xii.  42  reckons  two  lepta  to  one  quadrans,)  As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  prison,  and  the  period  assigned  for  his  being 
delivered  from  it,  comp.  on  Matth.  v.  26,  xviii.  84.J  Here  the 
whole  is  meant  to  enforce  the  earnest  use  of  present  privileges,  and 
make  apparent  the  danger  to  which  those  exposed  themselves  who 
heard  Jesus,  expressed  pleasure  in  his  words,  but  under  the  rebukes 
of  their  own  conscience,  refused,  from  dread  of  the  contest,  with 
their  whole  hearts  to  devote  themselves  to  him  and  his  cause. 


§  11.  Continuation  op  the  Conference.    Exhortation  to 

Eepentanoe. 

(Luke  zUL  1-9.) 

The  connexion  of  what  follows  with  the  preceding,  is  again  very 
intimate,  and  the  accoimt  bears  the  same  traces  of  originality.  For, 
as  Jesus  was  thus  speaking  (iv  airrC)  tcj  KaipQi)^  some  individuals 
from  amongst  the  crowd  came  up  and  reported  an  act  of  violence 

^  For  this  reaaon  there  follows  immedlatelj  at  Luke  xiii.  3,  6,  the  oomimuid,//era- 
voelTt, 

f  Compare  on  Matth.  y.  21. 

X  The  subtle  distinctions  by  which  Olshausen  attempts  (Matth.  xviii.  34)  to  disprove 
the  endlessneea  of  the  punishment  here  implied,  cannot  weigh  against  the  direct  and  ob- 
vious import  of  the  passages.  The  language,  "  thou  shalt  not  come  out  till  thou  hast 
paid  the  uttermost  larthing,"  implies  in  its  spirit  a  Jiopeleas  state.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
"thou  shalt  never  come  out — not  till  the  last  particle  of  satisfaction  is  rendered  to  eternal 
justice."— [K. 
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c£  which  Pilate  had  been  guilty.  Thej  tinderstood  Jesus  in  his 
speech  quite  correctly  thus  far,  that  he  spoke  of  the  unfaithfulness 
(rf  men,  and  the  punishments  which  in  this  way  they  brought  on 
themselves.  But,  according  to  the  usual  evil  practice  of  the  human 
heart,  they  did  not,  with  penitential  feelings,  take  home  that  un- 
faithfulness to  themselves,  but  applied  it  to  others,  and  in  the 
murder  of  these  Gkilileans  discovered  the  infliction  of  a  judgment 
from  God.  The  view  which  holds  sufferings  of  every  kind  to  be  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  certainly  by  no  means  false,  for  without  sin 
there  would  be  no  suffering  amongst  men.  The  error  lies  in  this, 
that  sin  and  punishment  are  not  so  distributed  below  that  each 
instance  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  an  individual  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  own  sin.  Hence  we  cannot  from  such  suffering  infer 
the  antecedent  sin  of  the  sufferer j  but  rather  the  sin  of  the  whole 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  Hence,  the  Saviour  is  at  pains  to  awaken 
in  all  an  equai  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  prevent  them  from  regard- 
ing those  on  whom  some  special  suffering  was  inflicted  as  more  guilty 
than  themselves,  or  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  By  this  mode 
of  explanation,  sympathy  for  all  suffering  is  awakened,  and  true 
repentance  called  forth  for  sin,  not  only  our  own,  but  that  of  the 
human  race,  with  which  the  Saviour  specially  had  to  do.  For  that 
sympathy  is  the  consciousness  of  our  need  of  an  atonement,  and 
hence  the  indispensable  condition  of  our  receiving  those  higher 
powers  of  life  for  the  overthrow  of  sin,  which  Jesus  came  to  bring 
into  the  world.  From  the  course,  however,  which  the  conversation 
thus  took,  it  is  clear  that  chapter  xiii.  is  a  discourse  on  repentance, 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  an  admonition  to  entire  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples ;  yet  the  discourse  is  peculiarly  stem  and  strict 
in  its  character,  as  it  was  the  Saviour's  last,  and  his  public  ministry 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Ver.  1-3. — Of  the  fiw5t  here  mentioned  there  is  historically  no- 
thing known.  Amidst  the  numberless  cruelties  which  the  Romans 
permitted  themselves  to  inflict  on  the  Jews,  the  massacre  of  a  few 
nameless  Galileans  disappeared  like  a  drop  in  the  sea.  (The  ex- 
pression lfu|e  rh  cHiM  abrCjv  fierd  rwv  '&v<7UJv,  mixed  their  blood,  etc., 
is  frightful  It  would  seem  that  the  sacred  moment  of  sacrifice 
must  exclude  every  injury  to  the  offerer.  But  that  God  should 
permit  the  very  death  of  the  offerers  appears  to  betoken  frightful 
guilt  on  their  part.  Still,  the  expression  suggests  the  idea  that 
those  put  to  death  fell,  as  it  were,  like  victims  offered  up,  as,  ac- 
cording to  a  general  feeling  prevalent  among  all  nations,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  lie  deep,  the  malefactor  about  to  be  executed  is 
viewed  as  a  sacevy  a  man  devoted,  offered  up  for  the  general  sin 
which  in  him  came  out  into  glaring  manifestation.)  That  these 
slain  men  were  sinners  (djiaprt^XoC)  Jesus  does  not  deny,  only,  they 
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were  not  more  so  than  others  (napa  ndvTag),  It  may  have  been  that 
those  put  to  death  had  committed  some  criminal  act,  but  that  would 
not  alter  the  matter.  The  germ  of  such  acts  lay  dormant  in  all 
hearts,  and  of  this  the  Saviour  wished  to  make  them  aware.  The 
only  way  to  escape  such  punishments  here  or  elsewhere,  is  through 
repentance,  which  must  bear  reference  not  only  to  actual  sinSj  but 
above  all,  to  the  habit  of  sinning. 

Ver.  4,  5. — A  similar  example  of  sudden  destruction  which  had 
overtaken  certain  Jews  is  farther  adduced  by  Jesus  himself.  Eigh- 
teen persons  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  building.  As  to  this 
incident  also,  history  gives  no  farther  information.  Such  an  accident 
the  Saviour  ajso  teaches  us  here,  should  not  be  used  as  an  occasion  for 
harsh  judgments  on  the  subjects  of  the  calamity,  but  as  an  induce- 
ment to  individual  repentance.  Thus  the  Saviour  would  by  no 
means  have  such  occurrences  as  accidental,  physical  transactions, 
carefully  kept  apart  from  all  connexion  with  the  moral  world.  On 
the  contrary,  he  teaches  here,  and  all  Scripture  teaches,  that  sin  and 
suffering  stand  closely  associated  ;  but  this  connexion  must  not  be 
viewed  as  individual,  but  general,  for  thus  viewed,  each  afliiction 
brings  a  blessing.  (Jlvpyog  =  V^jjte.  means  any  large  high,  isolated 
edifice  [Matth.  xxi.  33].  As  the  building  here  is  described  as 
situated  on  the  brook  Siloah — comp.  on  John  ix.  7 — it  may  have 
been  the  garden-house  of  some  distinguished  man.) 

Ver.  6-9. — The  discourse  of  Jesus,  thus  stern  in  its  reproof,  is 
closed  by  a  parable,  in  which  the  benevolent  Son'of  Man  again  ren- 
ders prominent  the  gracious  aspect  of  his  mission.  He  appears  as 
the  advocate  of  men  before  the  righteousness  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  procures  for  them  space  for  repentance.  The  idea  of  a  delay 
of  God's  avenging  judgment,  that  time  maybe  left  men  to  turn,  runs 
throughout  Scripture.  Before  the  Flood  there  was  appointed  a 
space  of  120  years  (Gen.  vi.  3)  ;  Abraham  prays  in  behalf*  of  Sodom 
(Gen.  xviii.  24,  seq.) ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  not  follow  till 
forty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  delayed  through  the  long-suflfering  of  God  (2  Peter  iii.  9).  This 
view  brings  out  clearly  as  well  Divine,  as  human  freedom,  and  rescues 
the  course  of  things  in  the  world  from  an  inflexible  and  cold  neces- 
sity. The  fig-tree  {ovkti)  is  here  primarily  a  figure  of  the  Jewish 
people,  as  at  Hosea  ix.  10.  Amidst  other  nations  they  appear  as 
especially  noble  and  destined  to  work  out  great  results  ;  but  their 
abuse  of  privileges,  granted  them  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  caused 
them  to  fail  of  producing  spiritual  fruit ;  they  fell  from  their  voca- 
tion and  lost  their  talent.  Yet,  for  them  also  did  the  Saviour  go  to 
death,  and  time  must  yet  be  given  to  disclose  the  effect  of  preach- 
ing his  sufferings  and  death.  But  since  even  the  fire  of  this  preach- 
ing did  not  melt  their  hearts,  the  people  feU  imder  the  awful  judg- 
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ment  of  Qod.  The  histoiy  of  Israel,  however,  is  a  type  of  mankind 
generally,  who  are  called  to  spiritual  life,  and  in  so  far  the  parable 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  great  community  of  the  church  and  its  final 
judgment.  Nay,  according  to  the  design  of  our  Lord,  the  whole 
may  be  traced  in  each  individual  case,  and  we  may  therefore  say 
that  this  parabolic  mode  of  speaking  on  tl^e  part  of  Jesus  admits  of 
applications  endlessly  diversified.  If  we  interpret  the  period  of 
time  mentioned  (rpla  Sttj)  of  the  era  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  then 
the  following  tovto  rb  iro^^  this  yeaVj  must  be  taken  in  a  more 
general  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  period  between  Christ's 
ascension  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  the  means 
of  spiritual  quickening  and  strength  were  afforded  to  the  people,  in 
the  right  use  of  which  they  both  could  and  should  have  escaped 
destruction.  (The  circumstance  that  the  fig-tree  grew  in  a  vine- 
yard [iv  TO)  dfiTTeXiovi]  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  contradictory  to  Deut. 
xxii.  9,  inasmuch  as  this  Mosaic  command  merely  forbids  the  min- 
gling  of  different  sorts  of  plants.  The  fig-tree,  however,  may  have 
had  a  separate  place  in  the  garden  to  itself.  Karagyi(»>  is  found  only 
in  this  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  where  it  is»of  frequent  occurrence.  It  \&=dpy6vj  i.  e.,  dsfyyov 
ttoiuv^  to  render  useless  or  fruitless,  Paul  employs  the  word  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  for  to  abolish.  iKdirreiv  and  K&npia  pdX- 
Xeiv  stand  for  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  gardener  for  advanc- 
ing the  growth  of  a  tree.  The  authority  of  Manuscripts  favours  the 
reading  Kdnpia  rather  than  the  more  common  iconpiav.  It  is  from 
K&npiav, — In  the  final  and  if  it  bear  fruit — bvi  if  not  {ic^v  fuv  noiTJain 
— el  de  fjL^e)  there  is  an  Anantapodoton,  the  apodosiSy  or  answering 
clause  of  the  supposition,  being  left  to  be  supplied. 


§  12.  The  Cure  of  a  Sick  Woman. 

(Luko  xiiu  10-21.) 

The  close  connexion  of  the  different  paragraphs  observed  by  ns 
in  the  last  chapters,  here  in  a  measure  disappears.  Without  any 
particular  note  of  the  time,  Jesus  appears  teaching  in  a  synagogue. 
Yet  an  intimation  seems  to  meet  us  in  what  follows,  which  points 
back  to  the  preceding  context.  For  the  narrative  which  here  fol- 
lows is,  as  it  were,  an  example  of  that  Pharisaic  hypocrisy,  which 
the  Saviour  rebuked  in  Chapter  xii.  Hence  Jesus  at  once  addresses^ 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  as  (ver.  15)  hypocrite.  The  writer  then 
must  have  recorded  the  occurrence  not  for  its  own  sake  (at  Luke  vi 
6,  a  narrative  of  the  same  kind  had  been  already  given),  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  the  priests  (Pharisees  for  the  most  part  in 
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sentiment)  comported  themselves.  Qnite  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  we  see  opce  more  at  ver.  17  the  well-inclined  multitude  rejoic- 
ing it  is  true  in  Jesus,  without  deciding  on  throwing  off  for  hiB  sake 
the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Pharisees.  The  two  parables  of  the  mustard 
seed  and  the  leaven,  which  Matth.  xiii.  31,  seq.,  has  incorporated 
with  his  large  collection  of  parables,  harmonize  most  appropriately 
with  this  position  which  Jesus  and  his  little  flock  occupy  betwixt 
the  priests  and  the  people.  The  mainly  invisible  nature  of  the  new 
spiritual  element,  its  losing  itself  in  the  old,  and  the  triumph 
which  it  gains  through  its  indwelling  power  ;  all  this  forms  the  point 
of  comparison  between  these  parables  and  their  immediate  subjects. 
We  may  then  with  the  utmost  probability  regard  them  as  placed 
here  in  their  original  connection.* — The  narrative  itself  of  the  cure 
presents  no  particular  difficulties.  The  expression  Trvevfui  doBevda^^ 
which  is  more  nearly  defined  by  ver.  16,  denotes  not  a  merely 
physical  disorganization,  but  one  accompanied  by  such  psychological 
phenomena  as  seem  to  indicate  pernicious  influences.  A  disease  is 
never  as  such  attributed  to  the  evil  spirit ;  there  must  always  be 
suspicious  symptoms  conjoined  with  it.  Ivy/cvnTuv,  bowed  together j 
the  opposite  of  dvaKxmreiv.  The  former  is  here  intransitive.  The 
latter  is  equivalent  to  the  following  dvopBovoBai^  made  straight^ 
which  denotes,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  removal  of  this 
organic  defect.  The  hypocritical  priest  does  not  venture  to  cast 
blame  on  Jesus,  but  inveighs  against  the  poor  blind  people,  and 
pretends  that  his  wretched  outward  service  surpassed  in  value  the 
service  of  love.  The  Lord  lays  open  this  hypocrisy,  by  shewing  that 
the  healed  woman  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  labour,  that  he 
had  loosed  a  chain  which  held  her  bound,  and  done  a  thing  the  like 
of  which  they  did  themselves  every  Sabbath.  The  use  of  Xvuv  and 
deuv  here  is  peculiar — the  meaning  of  the  words  being  transferred 
from  physical  to  spiritual  relations.  Again,  however,  the  Saviour, 
without  any  immediate  occasion  for  it,  traces  back  the  disease  to 
Satan.  Wherefore  such  accommodations  if  no  truth  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  idea  ?  (Comp.  finally  the  parallel  narrative  at 
Matth.  xii.  10,  seq. ;  Luke  vi.  6,  seq.) 


§  13.   CONVEBSATIONS  OF  JbSUS  BY  THE  WaT. 
(Lnke  xiiL  22-35.) 

We  have  here  again  clearly  to  do  with  a  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(ver.  22),  which  Jesus  was  making  in  company  with  his  disciple 


•  The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  with  the  expression  IfiaXev  e/f  k^itov  iavroU  (vw. 
19)  points  baok  not  obscorelj  to  the  foregoing  similitude  of  the  fig-tree  (ver.  0). 
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a  journey  manifestly  near  the  close  of  his  high  earthly  mission^  as 
the  expressions  they  shall  not  be  able  (ovk  laxvaowjiv)^  and  the  fol- 
lowing shutting  the  door  (dnotcXUev  t^  dvpav)^  plainly  indicate  (ver. 
24,  25).  Moreover,  the  entire  sketch  bears  the  marks  of  being 
drawn  directly  and  vividly  from  the  life.  We  have  here  not  a  doc- 
trinal discourse  of  Jesus,  but  conversations  as  they  arose  fix)m  the 
occurrences  of  the  moment,  and  recorded  with  great  truthfulness 
(ver.  23,  81).  As  Mark  shews  himself  exact  in  describing  the  ex- 
ternal features  of  actions,  especially  in  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus, 
80  does  Luke  (and  particularly  in  the  account  of  this  journey),  in 
setting  forth  the  conversations  of  Christ,  their  occasions,  conse- 
quences, course  of  development,  and  issues  (comp.  Introd.  §6). 

Ver.  22. — ^A  perfectly  similar  form  of  expression,  serving  merely 
to  carry  forward  the  narrative  of  the  journey,  we  have  already  met 
with  at  Luke  x.  38.  (Uopela  occurs  only  here  in  the  sense  of  M6g. 
It  is  used  figuratively  at  James  1 11.) 

Ver.  23,  24. — The  first  conversation  here  recounted  by  Luke 
begins  with  a  question  put  by  an  individual  as  to  the  number  of  the 
saved  (<TO)(6fjievoi).  This  question  takes  for  granted  at  the  outset 
that  character  of  solemnity  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  bear,  and 
which  must  naturally  have  become  stronger  towards  the  end  of  his 
public  labours.  With  the  idea  that  the  number  is  small,  the  pas- 
sage also  associates  the  difficulty  of  uniting  one's  self  to  it.  The 
Saviour  in  reply,  does  not  say  exactly  that  there  were  but  few  who 
should  partake  of  salvation  (aorn^p/a,  the  opposite  of  dn6Xeia)  ;  {or 
looked  at  simply  in  itself,  the  number  of  the  saved  is  great  (Rev. 
vii.  9)  ;  it  is  only  relatively,  and  as  compared  with  the  lost,  that  it 
is  small  (Matth.  vii  14).  Bather  does  he  at  once  give  such  a  turn 
to  the  answer,  as  to  lead  the  attention  of  the  inquirer,  and  of  all 
those  whose  minds  were  in  the  same  state,  back  to  themselves.  The 
enquiry  as  to  the  number  presupposes  a  certain  disposition  to  look 
without  This  false  position,  which  proceeds  in  all  cases  from  self- 
security,  our  Lord  here  rebukes,  so  that  his  words  may  be  para- 
phrased thus  :  "  Look  not  to  others,  but  to  yourselves."  To  sharpen 
the  thought,  it  is,  however,  added  further,  that  not  only  are  those 
lost  who  strive  not  at  all  for  things  Divine,  but  many  also  who  do 
care  for  them.  As  thus  seeking  the  enquirers  held  themselves 
secure,  but  this  security  Jesus  unsettles  for  them,  by  remarking 
that  mere  striving  is  not  sufficient  to  attain  the  end.  (The  com- 
parison of  the  <n€V7j  Ovpa-^other  authorities  have  inserted  TrvAty,  tak- 
ing it  from  Matth. — ^was  already  explained  at  Matth.  \ii.  18, 14.  It 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  Jesus  may  frequently  have  used  it,  and  in 
both  evangelists,  therefore,  it  may  occupy  its  original  place.)  This 
thought  is  obscure  and  difficult,  especially  when  we  compare  such 
passages  as  MattL  vi  88,  Luke  xii  31,  in  which  the  very  seeking 
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the  \dn'j;dom  of  God  is  held  f  >rtb  as  the  oalj  thing  required  for  its 
Mitsuuruhni,  The  f  jUowing  w^rds,  h  jwerer,  wLi:h  are  peculiar  to 
Luke^  cl':rar  awar  the  oWaritr. 

Ver,  25. — ^In  parabolic  language,  then,  there  is  here  set  beforo 
OS  the  master  of  a  hoase  eij^ecting  at  CTecing  the  members  of  his 
fiuDilr,  and  at  a  fixed  hour  fihutting  the  d-x^rs.  (The  word  iyd- 
peo&ai  =  e«p  denotes  merely  the  transition  fr^m  a  state  of  rest  to 
one  of  progressive  activity,  i  The  members  of  the  fiunily,  then,  who 
hare  be<n  n^^gligent,  remain  inexorablv  shut  out.  They  attempt  to 
astabiiiib  their  close  connexion  with  the  master  of  the  house  ;  but 
they  can  appeal  only  to  things  extemaL  The  want  of  real  love  and 
true  obcdii^nce  to  the  master,  shewed  that  they  were  no  genuine 
members  of  the  households  Allusions  to  this  parable  are  found  at 
MattL  XXV.  10,  seq.;  MattL  viL  21,  seq.;  viii.  11,  seq.  But  as  a 
whole  it  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  As  regards  the  exposition  of  it,  it 
cannot  possibly  prove  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  seeking  is  to  be 
viewed  as  an  imperfect,  undecided  seeking,  f:>r  the  emphasis  here  is 
obviously  laid  on  the  avic  laxyoovai^  ihey  shall  not  be  aUcy  to  which 
corresponds  in  the  parable  the  expression  d-oKXtUtv  -npf  Ovpav^  shut 
the  door.  Nay,  in  the  very  Lord,  Lordy  open  unto  nSj  the  effort  is 
represented  as  a  very  lively  and  earnest  one,  but  not  the  less  as  ia- 
^ectual  and  rejected.  It  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  endeavour 
which  is  blamed,  but  its  being  oti^  c/  seasoUj  the  right  time  having 
been  squandered  away.  This  is  represented  as  no  less  culpable, 
and  highly  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  than  the  want  of  all 
efEbrt.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  idea,  that  for  the  thriving  of  the 
Divine  seed,  all  different  seasons  are  no  more  alike  than  for  the 
growth  of  the  seed-corn  in  the  field.  He  who  has  not  sowed  in 
spring,  must  expect  no  success  bow  earnestly  soever  he  labours  in 
harvest.  The  Saviour  himself  marks  these  seasons  by  the  contrast 
between  day  and  night  (John  xi.  9,  seq.),  the  hour  when  darkness 
(or  light)  bears  sway  (Luke  xxii  53);  the  former  must  be  employed 
for  developing  the  course  of  life,  the  latter  allows  of  nothing  being 
done.  There  was  such  a  period  of  power  and  development  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  (when  it  suffered  violence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  longed  after  it,  Mattb.  xi.  12),  at  the  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  arose ;  but  as  the  death  of  Jesus  approached, 
the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn,  and  dark  night 
overshadowed  men's  hearts.  Of  this  Jesus  warns  the  well-inclined 
but  undecided,  who  comforted  themselves  with  their  seeking,  and 
reminds  them  that  it  must  come  to  a  real  entrance  being  made  into 
the  kingdom  of  God — they  must  give  up  all  in  order  to  gain  alL 
The  alternation  of  such  seasons,  favourable  and  less  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  what  is  good,  which  may  be  trac^  in  all  relations, 
nations,  and  individuals,  involves  nothing  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
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with  the  righteousness  of  God,  unless  the  same  rule  of  judgment 
were  applied  to  those  living  in  the  unfavourable  periods  as  to  those 
who  experienced  the  stimulating  influences  of  more  favoured 
times.  Taking  for  granted  a  separate  rule  of  judgment,  however, 
this  idea  of  a  difference  in  different  times,  is  as  certainly  based  upon 
experience  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  great  designs  of  Gh)d 
towards  mankind  ;  for,  just  as  little  as  a  tree  can  bring  forth  blo0-. 
soms  and  nothing  more — as  it  is  necessary  rather  that  the  blossoms 
fall  off  that  fruit  may  be  produced,  just  so  little  can  man  be  carried 
to  perfection  in  the  joyous  influx  of  heavenly  powers.  If  his  life 
has  l>ecome  in  some  degree  strengthened,  there  follow  conflicts 
through  which  his  nature  is  still  further  developed.  The  seasons  ot 
stirring  life,  however,  must  be  employed  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
old  state ;  then  comes  the  hour  when  darkness  bears  sway,  when 
the  tardy  and  negligent  can  no  more  be  brought  to  the  birth,  though 
even  these  dark  seasons  may  bring  a  rich  blessing  for  the  man 
awakened  to  newness  of  life — as,  for  example,  is  shewn  by  the  his- 
tory of  Peter  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  sufferings.  Accordingly  (as 
was  already  remarked  at  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.),  the  words  "  I  know 
not  whence  ye  are,"  are  in  the  highest  degree  significant.  They 
correspond  to  the  "  I  never  knew  you"  in  Matth.,  and  describe  the 
severance,  in  point  of  nature,  between  the  Lord  and  these  pretended 
members  of  the  household,  their  living  in  the  old  natural  state, 
their  unregenerate  condition. 

Ver.  26,  27. — Instead  of  that  affinity  of  the  whole  inner  man  to 
our  Lord,  which  alone  can  bring  us  into  his  kingdom,  these  men 
who  wished,  like  the  Phariseee,  to  be  held  for  something  which  they 
were  not,  depended  on  merely  outward  relations.  But  as  these  had 
not  brought  them  into  a  state  of  rtghteousnesSy  they  remained  in 
the  old  condition  of  unrighteousness,  and  consequently  were  shut 
out  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  not  here  by  any  means  to 
think  of  actions  peculiarly  wicked  ;  the  sin  of  these  men  consisted 
in  their  disobedience  to  the  light  of  truth,  which  shone  upon  them 
from  the  word  of  Christ,  and  through  which  they  might  have  become 
new  and  different  men.  They  had  acquired  too  much  knowledge  to 
be  unprejudiced,  and  too  little  to  admit  of  the  life  from  above  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy  over  them.  This  intermediate  position  was  the 
cause  of  their  misery,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  the  passage  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.)  Very  significantly  does 
Luke  subjoin  the  mention  of  what  was  taking  place  even  while  he 
was  speaking — a  circumstance  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  to  decisive 
resolution  the  men  whom  he  addressed,  "  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets"  {iv  raZg  n^xiTeicug  iffidv  idiSa^ag),  It  was  not  our  Lord's 
teaching,  however,  which  brought  salvation  (his  teaching  might 
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the  kingdom  of  God  is  held  forth  as  the  only  thing  required  for  lis 
attainment.  The  following  words,  however,  wliich  are  peculiar  to 
Luke,  clear  away  the  obscurity. 

Ver.  25. — In  parabolic  language,  then,  there  is  here  set  before 
UB  the  master  of  a  house  expecting  at  evening  the  members  of  his 
&mily,  and  at  a  fixed  hour  shutting  the  doors.  (The  word  lyel- 
peaOcu  =  Qdp  denotes  merely  the  transition  from  a  state  of  rest  to 
one  of  progressive  activity.)  The  members  of  the  femily,  then,  who 
have  been  negligent,  remain  inexorably  shut  out.  They  attempt  to 
establish  their  close  connexion  with  the  master  of  the  house  ;  but 
they  can  appeal  only  to  things  external.  The  want  of  real  love  and 
true  obedience  to  the  master,  shewed  that  they  were  no  genuine 
members  of  the  household.  Allusions  to  this  parable  are  found  at 
Matth.  XXV.  10,  seq.;  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.;  viii  11,  seq.  But  as  a 
whole  it  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  As  regards  the  exposition  of  it,  it 
cannot  possibly  prove  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  seeking  is  to  be 
viewed  as  an  imperfect,  undecided  seeking,  for  the  emphasis  here  is 
obviously  laid  on  the  ovk  laxvoovoiy  they  shall  not  be  ahle,  to  which 
corresponds  in  the  parable  the  expression  dnoKXeieiv  rrjv  Ovpav,  shut 
the  door.  Nay,  in  the  very  Lordj  Lordy  open  unto  us^  the  effort  is 
represented  as  a  very  lively  and  earnest  one,  but  not  the  less  as  in- 
effectual and  rejected.  It  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  endeavour 
which  is  blamed,  but  its  being  out  of  season^  the  right  time  having 
been  squandered  away.  This  is  represented  as  no  less  culpable, 
and  highly  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  than  the  want  of  all 
effort.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  idea,  that  for  the  thriving  of  the 
Divine  seed,  all  different  seasons  are  no  more  alike  than  for  the 
growth  of  the  seed-corn  in  the  field.  He  who  has  not  sowed  in 
spring,  must  expect  no  success  how  earnestly  soever  he  labours  in 
harvest.  The  Saviour  himself  marks  these  seasons  by  the  contrast 
between  day  and  night  (John  xi.  9,  seq.),  the  hour  when  darkness 
(or  light)  bears  sway  (Luke  xxii.  58);  the  former  must  be  employed 
for  developing  the  course  of  life,  the  latter  allows  of  nothing  being 
done.  There  was  such  a  period  of  power  and  development  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  (when  it  suffered  violence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  longed  after  it,  Matth.  xi.  12),  at  the  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  arose ;  but  as  the  death  of  Jesus  approached, 
the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn,  and  dark  night 
overshadowed  men's  hearts.  Of  this  Jesus  warns  the  well-inclined 
but  undecided,  who  comforted  themselves  with  their  seeking,  and 
reminds  them  that  it  must  come  to  a  real  entrance  being  made  into 
the  kingdom  of  God — they  must  give  up  all  in  order  to  gain  aU. 
The  alternation  of  such  seasons,  favourable  and  less  fevourable  for 
the  growth  of  what  is  good,  which  may  be  trace^i  in  all  relations, 
nations,  and  individuals,  involves  nothing  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
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with  the  righteousness  of  God,  unless  the  same  rule  of  judgment 
were  applied  to  those  living  in  the  unfavourable  periods  as  to  those 
who  experienced  the  stimulating  influences  of  more  favoured 
times.  Taking  for  granted  a  separate  rule  of  judgment,  however, 
this  idea  of  a  difference  in  different  times,  is  as  certainly  based  upon 
experience  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  great  designs  of  Gh)d 
towards  mankind  ;  for,  just  as  little  as  a  tree  can  bring  forth  blo0-. 
Boms  and  nothing  more — as  it  is  necessary  rather  that  the  blossoms 
fall  off  that  fruit  may  be  produced,  just  so  little  can  man  be  carried 
to  perfection  in  the  joyous  influx  of  heavenly  powers.  If  his  life 
has  Income  in  some  degree  strengthened,  there  follow  conflicts 
through  which  his  nature  is  still  fiirther  developed.  The  seasons  ol 
stirring  life,  however,  must  be  employed  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
old  state ;  then  comes  the  hour  when  darkness  bears  sway,  when 
the  tardy  and  negligent  can  no  more  be  brought  to  the  birth,  though 
even  these  dark  seasons  may  bring  a  rich  blessing  for  the  man 
awakened  to  newness  of  life — as,  for  example,  is  shewn  by  the  his- 
tory of  Peter  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  sufferings.  Accordingly  (as 
was  already  remarked  at  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.),  the  words  "  I  know 
not  whence  ye  are,"  are  in  the  highest  degree  significant.  They 
correspond  to  the  "  I  never  knew  you"  in  Matth.,  and  describe  the 
severance,  in  point  of  nature,  between  the  Lord  and  these  pretended 
members  of  the  household,  their  living  in  the  old  natural  state, 
their  unregenerate  condition. 

Ver.  26,  27. — Instead  of  that  affinity  of  the  whole  inner  man  to 
our  Lord,  which  alone  can  bring  us  into  his  kingdom,  these  men 
who  wished,  like  the  Phariseee,  to  be  held  for  something  which  they 
were  not,  depended  on  merely  outward  relations.  But  as  these  had 
not  brought  them  into  a  state  of  righteousness ^  they  remained  in 
the  old  condition  of  unrighteousness,  and  consequently  were  shut 
out  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  not  here  by  any  means  to 
think  of  actions  peculiarly  wicked  ;  the  sin  of  these  men  consisted 
in  their  disobedience  to  the  light  of  truth,  which  shone  upon  them 
firom  the  word  of  Christ,  and  through  which  they  might  have  become 
new  and  different  men.  They  had  acquired  too  much  knowledge  to 
be  unprejudiced,  and  too  little  to  admit  of  the  life  from  above  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy  over  them.  This  intermediate  position  was  the 
cause  of  their  misery,  and  their  exclusion  fix^m  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  the  passage  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.)  Very  significantly  does 
Luke  subjoin  the  mention  of  what  was  taking  place  even  while  he 
was  speaking — a  circumstance  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  to  decisive 
resolution  the  men  whom  he  addressed,  ^^  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets"  {tv  ralg  TrXartlai^  ^fuov  idtSa^a^).  It  was  not  our  Lord's 
teaching,  however,  which  brought  salvation  (his  teaching  might 
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quite  as  readily  serve  for  their  conclemiiation)^  but  their  receiving 
his  words  and  doing  them. 

Ver.  28,  29. — In  its  closing  verses  this  discourse  of  our  Lord 
receives  farther  a  peculiar  application,  in  that  it  exhibits  the  Jews 
as  mainly  members  of  the  householder's  family,  who,  because  of 
their  unfaithfulness  (as  to  the  great  majority  of  their  number)  were 
♦excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  order  that  in  their  stead  the 
heathen,  who  received  the  word  with  willingness,  might  be  invited 
to  partake  its  eternal  joys.  (As  to  the  words  see  more  at  length  on 
Matth.  viii.  11, 12.)  In  itself,  however,  the  parable  goes  further, 
and  may  be  understood  of  the  heathen  as  a  body  as  well  as  individ- 
ually, inasmuch  as  its  fundamental  idea  is  universally  true  and 
universally  applicable.  Here,  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  labours 
among  his  own  people,  the  restriction  of  the  parable  to  them  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  circumstances. 

Ver.  30. — The  aphoristic  expressions,  "  there  are  last,  etc,"  seem 
to  refer  in  their  connexion  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  stood  to 
the  heathen.  They  were  spoken  unquestionably  more  than  once,  and 
stand  therefore  in  different  relations.  (See  more  particularly  as  to 
the  aphorism  on  Matth.  xix.  30  ;  xx.  16.)  Though  we  may  perhaps 
observe  that  the  aphorism  is  expressed  in  a  form  different  from 
that  in  which  it  occurs  at  Matth.  xx.  16,  iaovrcu,  ol  iaxarot 
npCrroiy  k€u  ol  TrpCyroi  ioxaroi.  This  form  of  it,  however,  would  be 
best  adapted  clearly  to  mark  the  distinction  between  Jews  and 
heathen.  But  since  many  Jews  also  took  their  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  since  not  all  lost  it  by  unfaithfulness,  while  their  room 
was  filled  up  by  Gentiles,  the  Saviour  on  this  account  rather  chose 
the  form  of  expression  which  here  occurs — "  there  are  «ome,  less 
fevoured  in  their  vocation,  who  are  exalted  by  faithfulness  ;  and 
many  who  have  an  exalted  vocation,  but  through  their  unfaithful- 
ness have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it."  The  form  of  the 
aphorism  is  thus  modified  in  each  case  according  to  the  connexion. 

Finally,  we  have  already  remarked  (Matth.  viii.  11),  that  in  this 
exclusion  of  those  seeking  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  loss  on  their  part  of  eternal  salvation.  The  king- 
dom of  Otod  set  forth  here,  is  obviously  the  blessed  communion  of 
the  saints  at  the  return  of  the  Lord  (comp.  on  Matth.  xxv.  12.)  The 
representation  given  (Luke  xiii.  25)  shews  plainly  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  represent  the  love  of  what  is  good,  and  delight  in  it, 
as  absolutely  wanting  (comp.  on  Matth.  xxv.  45),  but  only  as  weak 
and  undecided,  by  which  means,  certainly,  an  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  is  rendered  impossible — ^but  not  by  any  means  is  salvation 
thereby  necessarily  prevented.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
passage  also  (as  Matth.  viii.  11)  denotes  not  eternity  as  the  per- 
fected development  of  creation,  but  the  dominion  of  the  good  made 
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visible  on  earth,  which  shall  present  itself  as  the  living  communion 
of  all  the  saints  of  all  times. 

Ver.  31. — To  the  reading  ^fiep^  we  ought  almost  to  prefer  that  of 
&p^y  which  is  preserved  by  A.  D.  L.  and  several  other  MSS.  The 
remark  of  the  Pharisees  comes  on  in  that  case,  more  suddenly,  and 
the  narrative  becomes  more  full  of  life.  The  origin  of  the  reading 
^fiep^  can  also  be  more  easily  accounted  for  than  that  of  up^.  For 
precisely  because  what  follows  appeared  altogether  foreign  to  what 
immediately  precedes,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  separate  them  in 
time.  If  we  suppose  the  question  asked  above  (ver.  23)  also  put  by 
a  Pharisee,  its  contrast  with  what  follows  stands  forth  so  much  the 
more  strongly.  The  keen  sarcasm  which  they  traced  in  the  reply 
of  Jesus,  made  them  wish  probably  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  freed 
from  his  presence.  Thus  the  reply  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  intended  yet  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  has  a  clear  reference 
to  the  Pharisees  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  him — a  view  to  which  ver. 
35  also  points.  It  deserves  remark,  finally,  that  here  the  scene  again 
shifts  back  to  Gtalilee  or  Pereea,  the  region  of  Herod  Antipas.  The 
general  remarks  made  above  at  Luke  ix.  51,  to  the  effect  that  Luke 
does  not  seem  accurately  to  have  obsenred  relations  of  time  and 
place,  find  in  this  their  confirmation. 

Ver.  32,  33. — That  this  insinuation  expresses  the  views,  not  of 
the  Pharisees  but  of  Herod,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
especially  as  Luke  afterwards  relates  (xxiii.  8)  that  Herod  eagerly 
desired  to  see  Jesus.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  the  means 
readily  within  his  reach  of  banishing  Jesus,  if  he  had  wished  to  be 
rid  of  him.  It  is  fer  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees, 
to  serve  their  own  wicked  ends,  made  use  of  a  report  as  to  the  evil 
intentions  of  Herod,  which  may  easily  have  arisen  after  the  murder 
of  John.  The  opinion  in  question  derives  much  less  apparent  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  Jesus  calls  Herod  a  fox,  than  from  IJs 
'  charging  them  to  report  it  to  Herod.  This  circumstance  admits, 
indeed,  of  being  understood  in  this  way,  "  Behold  I  see  through  your 
plan  ;  you  act  as  if  you  would  give  me  good  advice,  and  you  are  the 
mere  delegates  of  my  cunning  enemy.'*  The  words,  however,  have 
a  sarcastic  bearing,  even  if  the  Pharisees  are  in  no  way  regarded  as 
express  delegates  of  Herod.  Those  who  hypocritically  pressed 
themselves  on  him  as  good  friends  and  counsellors,  he  refers  to  the 
man  whom  they  denounced  as  his  enemy — ^he  places  them  conse- 
quently on  the  same  footing,  so  that  what  strikes  him  reaches  them 
also,  nay,  in  reality,  under  the  name  of  Herod,  it  is  they  alone  who 
are  aimed  at.  This  should  be  held  the  more  probable  as  it  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  Jesus,  who  was  so  delicate  in  observing  de- 
corum towards  all  in  authority,  should  have  given  to  his  own  ruler 
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the  opprobrious  name  of  fox  (aA^Tn/?).*  If,  however,  his  words  were 
directed  against  the  Pharisees,  who  had  either  for  their  own  ends 
made  use  of  a  mere  report,  or  had  even  fabricated  it,  his  reply  ac- 
quires the  striking  meaning,  that  this  fox  (an  expression  in  which 
not  merely  cunning,  but  weakness,  and  with  this  qualities  that  are 
contemptible,  form  the  point  of  resemblance),  of  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  give  an  account,  existed  nowhere  else  than  in  their  own 
hearts ;  and  that  while  acting  the  part  of  his  counsellors,  they 
cherished  real  enmity  within.  This  led  very  naturally  (ver.  33)  to 
the  mention  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  laid  the  scene  of  their  intrigues. 
This  view  of  the  occurrence  agrees  also  with  that  reproof  directed 
against  the  Pharisees  which  runs  through  all  these  chapters  (from 
chap.  xi.  onwards),  and  which  is  carried  still  farther  forward  in 
chap.  xiv.  The  words  which  follow  also,  behold  I  cast  out,  etc.,  are 
rendered  sharp  and  pointed  if  they  are  applied  to  the  Pharisees, 
"  Ye  who  are  set  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  ought  to  know  that 
my  labours  are  not  merely  not  pernicious,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial,  but  your  wickedness  does  not  cease  to  persecute  me." 
(TeXeiovficu  is  to  be  taken  transitively,  sc.  ravra  ra  ^pya — I  fulfil 
these  and  all  my  works.)  There  is  obscurity  in  the  mode  of  stating 
the  time,  "  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day"  (oTJfiepov,  avpiov 
KoX  TQ  rpiTQ).  It  is  wholly  incredible  and  incapable  of  proof,  that 
this  expression  can  indicate  an  entirely  indefinite  period.  Least  of  all 
can  Hosea  vi.  2  ('»w"'Vtn  d':'»a  ta:**'^),  the  exposition  of  which  is  itself 
difl&cult,  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view,  and  other  instances 
are  wholly  wanting.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  general  laws  of 
thought,  that  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  is  the  assigning 
of  a  period  perfectly  definite.f  Yet  what  can  be  meant  by  this  exact 
announcement,  "  for  three  days  I  still  perform  cures  here,"  can  hardly 
be  determined.  The  obscurity  is  increased  by  what  follows,  for  in- 
stead of  rplTXi  there  stands  as  the  parallel  expression  ix^^^-  (^x^^ 
6ai  in  the  sense  of  hold  one's  self  to,  fasten  upon^  adjoin,  'Ufiipa 
iXop4v7j  occurs  at  Acts  xxi.  26.  Compare  also  Mark  i.  38.)  The  ttA^ 
Set  forms  here  a  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  yet  not  with  perfect 
strictness,  since  for  Dr.  Paulus'  rendering,  "  See  I  still  require  about 
three  days  to  heal  the  sick,  but  (should  Herod  command  it)  I  will 
take  my  departure  earlier ;"  the  context  gives  no  ground,  not  to 
mention  that  the  idea  is  tame,  and  accords  ill  with  the  sarcastic  and 
spirited  style  of  the  discourse.  For  the  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage it  should  be  specially  borne  in  mind,  that  the  whole  discourse 
which  the  Pharisees  were  to  report  to  Herod,  is  a  feigned  one  ;  that 

*  Compare,  however,  on  Luke  xxiii.,  seq-  according  to  which  it  appears  Jesos  did 
not  believe  himself  bound  to  acknowledge  Herod  as  his  governor. 

+  The  assigning  of  an  indefinite  period  of  time  can  be  effected  only  by  the  use  of  ij 
;a8  is  shewn  in  the  example  quoted  hy  Wetstein^  on  this  passage,  from  Arrian  Epict.  iy* 
J.0,  6ti  alpiov  j^  e'c  n)**  rpinjv  del  ^  avrdif  uTrodapelv  §  iKelvoif, 
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it  sustains  only  a  formal  connexion  with  theii*  remark.  In  its  setUp- 
ment,  it  is  directed  against  the  Pharisees  and  their  wickedness. 
Consequently  the  meaning .  of  the  words  may  be  taken  thus :  "  I 
have  to  exercise  my  blessed  ofl&ce  for  a  certain  time  ;  for  this  time, 
however,  I  must  walk  and  work,  and  no  power  can  touch  me  (mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come)  ;  but  in  Jerusalem  it  will  come,  and  there 
will  ye  gain  power  over  me.  Your  victory,  however,  will  be  your 
ruin,  and  him  whom  ye  shall  have  rejected,  ye  shall  never  more 
behold,  till  the  time  of  his  final  return."  The  expression  to-day, 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  is  therefore  a  symbolic  description  of 
the  whole  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  which  is  in  point  of  time  ex- 
actly measured  off,  and  which  no  earthly  power  can  shorten.^ — The 
closing  idea  of  ver.  33  is  also  remarkable,  5ti  ovk  hdex^rai  npotfu/JTrpf 
dnoXeaOcu  tfa>  'IcpovaaA^yfi,  for  it  is  not  permitted,  etc.  From  ver. 
85  it  is  clear  that  Jerusalem  is  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the  theocracy, 
and  centre  of  Pharisaic  intrigue,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  words  is, 
"  not  in  Galilee,  no  1  in  your  chief  city  must  I  die."  The  Saviour, 
however,  proceeds  to  extend  the  idea,  so  as  to  include  the  prophets 
generally,  and  explains  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  die  in 
Jerusalem.  (^Evdixercu  used  impersonally  =  dvhdeKrdv  icTi,  Luke 
xvii.  1.  It  means,  it  is  allowable,  it  is  possible.  Ta  ivdexSfxeva  := 
dward,)  In  this  there  is  one  thing  remarkable.  John  the  Baptist, 
who,  as  the  latest  instance  of  a  slain  prophet,  must  have  stood  be- 
fore every  one's  view,  had  been  put  to  death,  not  in  Jerusalem,  but 
in  this  very  territory  of  Herod.  The  expression  therefore  uttered 
in  this  general  form  seems  neither  correct  nor  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances. We  might  be  tempted  to  read  "  the  prophet,"  rbv  TTpo^yqrrpf^ 
BO  that  the  Messiah  should  be  alone  denoted,  but  there  is  no  manu- 
script which  has  the  article,  and  we  must  remain  true  to  our  prin- 

*  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  here  referred  to,  arises  solely  from  the  pregnant  breTitj 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  language.  To  assume  with  De  Wette,  inao- 
curacj  in  the  report  of  the  Evangelist,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  "  To-day,"  and  "  to-mc»- 
row,"  etc,  are  put  rhetorically,  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  passage  then  may 
be  Uius  paraphrased :  "  Go  and  tell  that  fox  that  I  continue  my  wonted  course  of  mira- 
culous healing  during  the  appointed  time,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  I  complete  it.  I 
have  nothing  therefore  to  fear  from  his  machinations.  Nevertheless  (v>.iii)  there  is  % 
reason  why  I  should  speedily  be  on  my  way.  The  time  soon  comes  when  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment I  shall  be  delivered  over  to  my  enemies,  and  then  I  ought  to  be  at  Jerusalem, 
for  she  has  vindicated  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  prof  beta 
Hence,  I  must  proceed  on  {nopeveaOai)  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day,  i. «., 
immtdicUely  and  continuously— 4ot  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem." 
This  explanation  gives  its  full  contrastive  force  to  vh)v  del,  and  its  natural  meaning  to 
icopeieadai.  It  defies  the  malice  of  Herod,  and  yet  assigns  a  cause  for  Itis  leaving,  which, 
in  its  bitter  sarcasm  against  Jerusalem,  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  severity  of  the 
preceding  discourse.  It  also  presents  a  beautifUl  contrast  with  the  touching  verses  which 
fbllow.  At  the  bare  name  of  Jerusalem  the  Saviour's  heart  melts ;  his  tone  of  sarcasm 
is  laid  aside,  and  his  spirit  gushes  forth  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  the  following 
beautiful  apostrophe. — [E. 
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dple  of  admitting  no  conjecture  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
Besides,  in  ver.  34  the  idea  is  inunediately  extended  to  include  the 
prophets  generally.  Hence,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Saviour  here 
attiibutes  to  the  class  of  prophets,  not  including  himself  in  it,  but 
standing  as  its  representative  (see  ver.  34),  what  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  its  members.  In  any  case,  however,  a  certain  obscurity 
attaches  to  the  expression  in  the  existing  circumstances.  It  is 
easier  finding  something  satisfactory  to  say  on  the  fact  of  its  being 
necessary  that  prophets  should  die  (and  especially  the  prophet)  in 
Jerusalem*  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  national,  and  espe- 
cially the  religious  life  of  Israel  (for  which  reason  at  ver.  34  the 
prophets  are  described  as  sent  to  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  this  city 
represented  the  land  and  the  people),  the  altar  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  nation,  since  no  sacrifice  was  to  be  o£fered  except  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  In  it  therefore  must  the  ministry  of  the  prophets 
concentrate  itself,  and  their  last  great  work  also,  their  death  of 
martyrdom,  must  be  completed  there.  As  the  offering  of  Isaac  was 
of  old  presented  on  Mount  Moriah  (Gen.  xxiL  2),  so  the  reality  of 
which  it  was  the  type,  could  reveal  itself  only  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Bovereign  sway  of  Jehovah  everywhere  attaches  itself  to  time  and 
place,  and  without  subverting  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  man's 
actions,  must  yet  fulfil  the  eternal  arrangements  of  God.  Freedom 
and  necessity  mutually  pervade,  but  do  not  subvert  each  other  in 
Bible  history.  To  the  Pharisees,  moreover,  as  those  who  had  as- 
sumed the  defence  of  the  theocracy,  nothing  stronger  could  be  said 
than  this,  your  chief  city  with  its  temple  and  altar  is  the  murderess 
of  all  God's  servants,  a  great  altar  as  it  were  on  which  the  saints 
have  &llen  as  victims.     (Comp.  Lament,  iv.  13.) 

Ver.  34,  35. — The  concluding  verses  have  been  incorporated  by 
Matth.  xxiii.  37-39,  into  his  weighty  discourse  in  reproof  of  the 
Pharisees.  Here,  in  Luke,  they  hold  undoubtedly  their  original 
place.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem  awakens  the  deepest  sadness  in 
the  heart  of  Jesus  for  the  unbelief  of  the  city.  The  murderess  of 
the  prophets  was  in  her  children  to  be  gathered  to  the  flock  of  God, 
but  they  would  not.  But  as  by  the  abuse  of  their  freedom,  they 
frustrated,  as  it  were,  the  one  of  (Jod's  plans,  they  against  their  own 
will  fulfilled  the  other.  What  they  would  not  take  from  the  living 
PiK)phet,  they  must  receive  from  the  dying.  The  words  "How 
often  would  I,"  etc.,  describe  not  merely  the  endeavours  of  Jesus 
personally  fof  the  salvation  of  the  people,  as  represented  by  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  whole  collective  ministry  of  the  prophets.  This  leads 
the  Saviour  back  wholly  to  himself,  as  in  his  Divine  and  eternal 
nature  the  Prophet  of  prophets.  (Comp.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matth. 
TYiii  34,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  sending  forth  all  the  proph- 
ets.)    This  idea  throws  back  a  light  which  determines  the  meaning 
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of  the  expression  ovk  ivdexerai  Trpo<tnJTipf  drroXiadiu  l^  'lepovaaAiJ/i, 
ver.  33. — (The  beautiful  figure  of  the  fowl  which  gathers  its  young 
under  its  wings  is  after  Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  Is.  xxxi.  5.  The  comparison 
strikes  every  mind  of  deep  thought  as  a  tender  expression  of  mater- 
nal love  in  natural  life.  Thus  we  read  in  Euripides  Hercul.  fur.  v. 
71,  ol  9  'UpdKkeioi  naZdegj  ovg  tmorrripovg  ad^o)  veooow^y  dpvig  c[)f  v^^ 

fievrj vcpieoOai^  a  peculiar  expression  for  placing  the  young  benecUh 

the  mother.)  After  this  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem,  the  discourse  again 
turns  to  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Saviour  adds  reprovingly,  "  Your 
house  is  left  unto  you"  (d<t>ieT(u  vfuv  6  oUog  vfuov).  (The  addition 
fyrffjto^  is  taken  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Matth.  xxiiL  38.)  Ohco^^ 
house  (in  its  more  extended  meaning  like  ^'>.9),  is  certainly  selected 
here  in  accordance  with  Psalm  Ixix.  25  (Comp.  Acts  i,  20),  in  which 
passage  the  house's  being  left  desolate  is  enumerated  along  with 
other  imprecations.  The  house,  however,  has  at  any  rate  a  special 
reference  to  the  Temple  as  the  central  point  of  theocratic  life,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  the  house  of  God,  might  also  be  appropriately 
termed  the  house  of  the  priests.  The  desolation  of  the  Temple, 
however,  and  the  departing  from  it  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God, 
was  identical  with  that  overthrow  of  the  entire  worldly  dominion  of 
the  priesthood,  which  was  of  necessity  to  be  associated  with  the  en- 
trance of  Christ's  spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom.  The  two  could 
not  co-exist.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pharisees,  therefore,  seemingly  tri- 
umphant, put  Jesus  to  death,  they  in  this  very  act  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  ever  of  his  kingdom,  and  destroyed  their  oum.  The  con- 
cluding words,  Xiycj  6k  vfuv  n,  r.  A.  are  difficult.  The  declaration 
that  they  should  not  see  the  Saviour,  attaches  itself  as  an  ex- 
pression of  rebuke  closely  to  the  preceding  ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  obscurity  as  to  what  period  the  fcjf  dv  ^|t/,  uniU 
U  shaU  comcy  etc.y  denotes,^  and  next,  it  seems  to  contradict  the 
punitive  character  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Pharisees  themselves 
are  exhibited  as  greeting  the  Lord.  For,  that  the  words  evXxyyrffdvog 
s.  T.  A.  are  to  be  understood  as  an  act  of  homage,  admits  (according 
to  Matth.  xxi.  9,  compared  with  Ps.  cxviii  26)  of  no  doubt.  The 
first  of  these  difficulties  can  be  removed  only  after  we  have  cleared 
up  the  second.  This  would  be  solved,  however,  if  we  were  to  read 
something  like  Sre  elnuai,  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
course this,  "  Ye  unbelievers  shall  see  me  no  more  (as  the  gentle  Son 
of  Man),  till  they  welcome  me  (the  pious,  namely)  at  my  return  as 
the  righteous  judge  of  the  world."  In  other  words,  "  Ye  shall  see 
me  again  only  as  your  Judge."     But  this  reading  is  wholly  without 

*  Compare  what  was  remarked  upon  the  kindred  and  striking  passage  Matth.  xxyL 
64»  aV  upri  In^taBe  rdv  v/dv  rov  dvdpuKov  k,  t.  X,  Matth.  xxiii.  39,  in  the  passage  paral- 
Id  to  that  before  ns,  has  the  words  ov  fi^  fie  Idrirt  (hr*  apri  k,  r.  X. — ^The  ^^  is  beet  taken 
inpenoiiallj,  "  it  comes.**    Some  MSS.  hove  sapplied  6pa  or  ifiipa. 
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support  from  any  critical  authority,  and  can  therefore  have  no  claim 
on  our  approval.  The  second  person  leads  to  an  entirely  different 
meaning,  which,  more  closely  considered,  is  remarkably  appropriate, 
and  suited,  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  character  of  the  Lord,  who 
walked  even  amidst  his  enemies  as  one  full  of  grace.  The  passage 
then  promises  them  a  change  even  of  their  feelings,  and,  as  flowing 
from  this,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus. 
That  which  here  they  could  not  comprehend — ^the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
peculiar  in  itself,  and  opposed  to  their  whole  nature  and  disposition 
of  mind,  was,  according  to  this  promise,  to  be  made  clear  to  them 
afterwards,  and  they  would  raise  their  voices  in  unison  with  the 
jubilant  tones  of  those  who,  waiting  for  their  Lord,  would  meet  him 
with  the  cry  n^n^  cwa  Ktn  tr-^a.  The  passage  expresses  then  the  final 
victory  of  the  Saviour  over  all  his  enemies,  whom  he  punishes  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  wins  them  for  himself.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  determine,  whether  this  victory  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  to  take  place  at  some  point  of  time  near  at  hand,  such 
as  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
conversion  of  many  priests  therewith  connected  (Acts  vi.  7),  or  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether  it  be  the  return  of  Jesus  to  his 
kingdom  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
as  was  already  remarked  on  Matth.  x.  23,  the  idea  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  our  Lord  runs  through  the  whole  New  Testament  in  such 
a  way,  that  ea^h  of  these  several  periods  falls  quite  within  the  time 
of  his  anticipated  coming,  and  again,  the  idea  itself  embraces  such 
a  variety  of  relations  that  in  passages  like  this  we  can  find  no 
necessary  ground  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  expression  in  the  entire  comprehen- 
siveness which  it  will  admit  of,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour  to  be  this,  that  at  each  coming  of  the  Lord,  at  one  or  other 
of  those  preliminary  appearances  in  which  the  Good  is  exhibited  to 
view  as  triumphant,  but  most  completely  at  that  which  is  final  and 
decisive,  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour  should  ever  lay  themselves  down 
as  a  footstool  beneath  his  feet.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  x.  28,  but  espe- 
cially on  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  seq.,  where  everything  relating  to  the 
Betum  of  Christ  is  treated  of  connectedly.) 


§  14.  Jesus  Dines  with  a  Phabiseb. 

(Luke  xlv.  1-24.) 

This  new  section  harmonizes  well  with  a  journal  of  Travel  (comp, 
ver.  1  with  ix.  17),  and  partakes  that  style  of  narrative  which  we 
have  already  traced  in  it.  The  healing  of  one  afflicted  with  dropsy 
in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath  gives  rise  to  a  conversa- 
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ion  in  which  Jesna  gives  instruction  by  parabolic  narratives.* 
With  unwonted  liveliness,  Luke  represents  the  discourse  as  directed 
first  to  the  guest,  and  then  to  the  host  (ver.  7  and  12),  and,  finally, 
the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  guests  (ver.  15)  calls  forth  a  particular 
parable  applicable  to  him  and  those  like  minded*  The  peculiar 
connexion  of  the  whole  is  again  the  best  voucher  for  the  originality 
of  the  narrative. 

Ver.  1-6 — The  cure  of  the  man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  which  may 
be^  conceived  as  completed  hefort  the  repast,  contains  nothing  in 
itself  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  merely  a  point  of  connexion  for  the 
following  conversation.  As  the  Pharisees  had  already  frequently 
blamed  the  cures  wrought  by  Christ  on  the  Sabbath,  he  himself 
starts  the  question  whether  such  acts  of  healing  could  be  contraiy 
to  the  law.  As  at  Matth.  xii.  11,  Luke  xiii.  15,  he  leads  those 
present  back  to  their  own  experience,  and  makes  them  feel  the 
sharp  self-contradiction  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  casting 
blame  on  Christ's  free  labours  of  love,  inasmuch  as  they,  where  their 
own  earthly  advantage  was  involved,  did  the  same  things  which 
they  objected  to  in  him.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
even  in  this  last  period  in  which  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  against 
him  was  most  distinctly  expressed,  the  Saviour  does  not  abandon 
them.  He  obviously  hoped,  by  the  power  of  the  truth,  to  gain 
over  for  himself  and  the  cause  of  God  the  better  disposed,  at  least, 
among  them.  (As  to  the  ^aycZv  dfprov  ver.  1,  see  the  particulars  on 
ver.  15. — On  TTapaTtpelv  see  at  Luke  vi.  7.) 

Ver.  7. — Throughout  the  following  three  comparisons,  then,  there 
runs  the  one  special  exhortation  to  humility,  which,  was  above  all 
things,  necessary  for  the  proud  Pharisees.  In  the  first  (ver.  7-11), 
with  reference  to  the  obvious  and  manifest  strife  for  precedence 
among  those  present,  it  teaches  self-humiliation ;  in  the  second 
(ver.  12-14),  looking  to  the  brilliant  company  which  the  Pharisee 
had  invited  together,  it  shews  the  duty  of  lifting  up  to  ourselves  the 
poor  and  miserable ;  and,  in  the  last  (ver.  16-24),  with  regard  to 
the  eager  hope  cherished  by  the  Pharisee  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
(ver.  15),  it  holds  forth  the  conduct  of  God  in  calling  men  to  his 
kingdom,  at  once  excluding  from  it  the  satiated  rich,  and  inviting 
into  it  the  hungry  poor,  as  an  imperative  rule  of  conduct  to  us. 
Even  though  there  were,  therefore,  special  causes  in  each  case  for 
the  modification  of  the  fundamental  idea,  yet  the  occasion  which 
gave  at  first  this  turn  to  the  conversation  of  Jesus  was  probably  the 
cure  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy.  Although  the  Pharisees  and 
Lawyers  were  silent  (ver.  4,  6)  at  the  question  of  Jesus,  yet  un- 

♦  The  Pharisee  is  styled  tIc  r<3v  npxovruv  tQv  ^aptaaluv  =  dpxiawdyuyoc.  We  tro 
not  to  suppose  that  those  dpxovrts  are  here  meant  who  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  op* 
posed  to  the  Pharisees,  ex.  gr.  John  xil  43. 
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doubtedly  their  look  sufficiently  expressed  contempt  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  this  at  once  led  the  Saviour  (ver.  5)  to  biing 
forward  despised  animals  (dvog^^  and  (iovg)  in  the  similitude — *•  If  ye 
at  once  hasten,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  draw  an  ass  out  of  the  pit,  it 
well  becomes  me  to  bring  help  to  a  man  who  will  be  suffocated  by 
water/'  In  what  way  the  bodily  assistance  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
call  of  those  who  were  healed,  is  particularly  shewn  by  ver.  21,  seq., 
where  it  is  precisely  the  miserable  (such  as  the  cured  man  in  this 
instance)  who  appear  as  the  invited  ones,  while  the  proper  guests 
(the  Pharisees,  as  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament  economy) 
remain  shut  out  from  the  feast.  And  now,  as  the  guests  at  the 
commencement  of  the  repast  eagerly  strove  for  the  highest  places 
{nporroKkLaiag  i^eXeyovro),  which  conduct  arose  from  the  same  self- 
sufficiency  that  originated  their  contempt  for  the  dropsical  man, 
Jesus  immediately  rebukes  this.  (JEnexeiv  sciL  vovv  animum  adr- 
vertere.    Acts  iii.  6.) 

Ver.  8-11. — Without  veiling  his  design,  the  Lord  reproves  quite 
openly  the  vanity  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  following  parable  the 
reference  is  entirely  unconcealed.  (As  to  napafiokTJ  comp.  on  Matth. 
xiiL  1.  The  parabolic  form  here  is  not  completely  carried  out.)  As 
respects,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  it  is  very  strange 
that  so  subordinate  a  motive  should  be  brought  forward  to  induce 
self-abasement.  For  it  seems  felse  himiility,  and  consequently  con- 
cealed pride,  to  take  a  seat  low  down  to  gain  the  honour  of  being 
elevated.  Christ  appears  to  give  here  rather  a  refined  prudential 
rule  than  a  pure  ethical  precept,  and  it  would  seem  the  more  correct 
course  to  take  just  that  seat  which  properly  belongs  to  one.  But  the 
apothegm  (ver.  11)  which  gives  finally  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
parable,  makes  obvious  the  reason  why  this  form  of  presenting  it 
was  adopted.  In  that  single  display  of  self-sufficient  vanity  our 
Lord  fethomed  those  depths  of  character  which  led  to  similar  dis- 
plays they  made  in  spiritual  things.  He  has  to  do  with  the  purify- 
ing of  these  depths,  and  his  representations,  therefore,  take  such  a 
form  as  to  involve  a  warning  against  spiritual  pride.  Over  against 
self-exaltation  must  be  placed  the  act  most  strongly  contrasted  with 
it,  and  that  is  not  merely  to  refrain  from  self-exaltation,  but  posi- 
tively to  humble  ourselves  (Taneivovv  kavrdv).  To  bring  this  con- 
trast clearly  out  in  the  parable,  the  expression,  reclining  in  the  lowest 

♦  The  reading  vloc  has,  in  point  of  weighty  critical  authorities  (the  MSS.  A.  B.  B.  0. 
H.  M.  S.  give  it),  much  support.  The  connexion,  however,  is  most  in  favour  of  6voc» 
The  whole  passage  contains  a  conclusion  drawn  a  minori  ad  majus^  and  with  this  it  is 
obvious  that  vl6q  does  not  agree.  The  reading  vioq  may  easily  have  originated  with  pep- 
eons  who  overlooked  this  form  in  which  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  passage,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  necessity  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  rendered  far  more  clear  by 
■electing  the  case  of  a  cMH  love  to  whom,  would  inevitably  oonstrain  his  parents  to  sayt 
him  on  the  Sabbath. 
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place  {dvoTriacu  el^  rbv  lax^rov  rinov)  is  set  over  against  redining  in 
the  first  seat  (jcaTcucXlveaSai  elg  t^  npcrroKki(flav).  But  that  which 
in  the  affairs  of  earth  would  prove  only  a  half  rule  (inasmuch  as  the 
sitting  low  down  of  set  purpose  must  be  held  as  only  another  form 
of  displaying  vanity),  is,  in  spiritual  things,  true  and  right  in  its 
fullest  sense  ;  for  there  is  demanded  in  fact  not  the  mere  absence 
of  the  positive  manifestations  of  pride,  but  an  attack  upon  the 
hidden  evil  which  exists  even  where  it  does  not  shew  itself.  These 
positive  sanctifying  efforts**  carried  on  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  denoted  by  the  humbling  oneself.  This  expression  also 
presupposes  an  antecedent  higher  position  (which  is,  however,  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  inpcwv  iavrSv),  inasmuch  as  the 
lowly  cannot  be  humbled  any  more.  (Comp.  on  the  apothegm  at 
ver.  10,  what  is  said  on  Matth.  xxiii  12.) 

•  Ver.  12-14. — The  statements  of  our  Lord  in  what  follows  are 
not  different  in  substance  from  the  preceding  discourse  to  the  guests 
(iXeye  ical  tw  tceKkTjK&n  avT6v).  For,  the  following  parable  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  foregoing.  As  the  guests  ought  to  humble 
themselves  by  selecting  the  lowest  place,  so  should  the  host  humble 
himself  by  inviting  the  poorest.  But,  according  to  the  different 
relations  of  guest  and  host  there  stands  out  in  the  first  similitude 
more  prominently  an  unassuming  disposition ;  in  the  second,  con- 
descending, humble  love.  Hence  we  may  regard  the  two  parables  as 
adapted  to  persons  of  different  positions  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  here  an  entertain- 
ment furnished  at  the  public  expense,  as  Dr.  Paulus  has  inferred, 
from  the  prohibition  to  invite  relations.  This  prohibition  is  rather 
to  be  held  parallel  with  Luke  xiv.  26,  "  He  who  hateth  not  father 
and  mother  is  not  worthy  of  me."  It  is  only  intended  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  being  delivered  from  what  is  merely  sensitive  and  na- 
tural in  our  love  ;  that  higher  love  imparted  in  regeneration  enno- 
bles all  the  natural  ties  of  affection.  ('AvdTrrjpog,  maimed,  one  who 
wants  a  member,  =  nrjpdg,  from  wripdcj,  to  mutilate.  It  is  found  again 
in  the  N.  T.  only  at  Luke  xiv.  21. — Comp.  as  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
com})ense,  in  passages  which  take  for  granted  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciple, on  Matth.  v.  12 ;  x.  42.)  The  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  {dvdcraai^  rwv  dt/ccLUiiv),  without  any  occasion  to  call  it  forth, 
is  an  evident  indication  that  the  distinction  made  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  resurrection  was  acknowledged  by  our 
Lord  as  correct.  Such  passages  as  Rev.  xx.  5  (where  the  expression 
dvcunaaig  i}  Trpwrty  occurs) ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  28  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  shew 
also  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  embraced  the  distinction 
within  the  circle  of  their  ideas.  In  the  book  of  Eevelation  the  whole 
conclusion  of  the  work  would  be  entirely  unintelligible  without  it. 
o  Comp.  on  this  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiil  2. 
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The  rationalistic  expositors  were  unprejudiced  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  doctrine  was  supported  by  the  New  Testament,  but 
they  employed  it  to  prove  that  the  apostles  (and  in  part  the 
Saviour  himself)  were  entangled  in  Jewish  prejudice,  or  accom- 
modated themselves  to  such  errors.  (On  the  opinions  of  the  Jews, 
comp.  Bsrtholdt  in  the  Christ,  Jud.  §  35,  p.  176,  seq.)  We  shall 
afterwards  take  pains  to  shew  (in  a  preliminary  way,  indeed,  on 
Matth.  xxiv.*)  th:it  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  resurrec- 
tions stands  in  closest  unison  with  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  as 
to  the  final  issue  of  all  things,  and  that  only  when  we  adopt  it  do 
many  passages  of  Scripture  acquire  their  true  meaning. 

Ver.  15. — One  of  the  guests  understood  quite  correctly  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Saviour  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He 
places  in  connexion  with  it,  not  eternal  salvation,  which  properly 
is  associated  with  the  general  resurrection,  but  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Hence  the  kingdom  of  God  here  is,  as  the  context  shews, 
that  state  in  which  the  will  of  God  shall  have  dominion  on  earth — 
the  restoration  of  earth  to  its  original  condition.  In  this  state  did 
the  Jews  hope  to  live  in  peace  under  the  sway  of  Messiah,  along 
with  the  risen  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  representatives, 
the  progeoitors  of  their  race,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  men- 
tioned by  name  (Matth.  viii  11 ;  Luke  xiiL  28).  The  joyful  hope 
of  Messiah's  speedy  appearance  was  usually  associated  with  the 
blessed  anticipation  of  life  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  In  substance, 
this  series  of  ideas  was  entirely  correct,  and  corresponded  as  well 
with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  representa- 
tions of  the  New,  except  as  the  Jews  in  general  formed  grossly 
material  conceptions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  forgot  the  inter- 
nal conditions  of  admittance  into  it.  As  part  of  the  people  of  God, 
they  believed  that  they  must  in  any  event  be  incorporated  into 
God's  kingdom.  From  this  position  of  security  and  self-complacency 
seems  to  have  proceeded  the  exclamation  uttered  by  one  of  the 
guests.  When  Jesus  mentioned  recompense  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  he  called  out  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  including  himself  as  a  sharer  in  the  scene  of  blessedness, 
"  happy  he  who  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God"  (jicucdpiog  8f 
iftdyerai  dprov  h  t§  PaacXel^  tov  Qeov^-jf  Nothing  like  malice,  deceit, 
scorn,  or  hitentional  hypocrisy  is  to  be  traced  in  these  words ;  the 
following  parable  exposes  merely  the  worldly  feeling  of  those  who 
are  invited  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  through  their  worldliness 
forfeit  their  invitation.    This  comes  home  to  the  individual  in  com- 

*  As  to  tbe  distinction  also  between  the  dvdoraaic  Ik  tuv  vexpuv  and  dvarraai^  rOfw 
99KpQvt  oomp.  the  observations  on  Mattb.  xxiL  31. 

f  Gompare  Rer.  zz.  6,  where  in  like  tenns  it  ia  said  fiaicapioc  f^o^  dytoc  6  ix*^v  fUftoi 
h  r^  dvaoTuaei  ry  npury. 
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mon  with  the  whole  party  of  Pharisees  and  lawyers  to  whom  he 
bdonged,  but  not  himself  personally  and  alone.  The  peculiar  ex- 
clamation,however,  and  the  close  connexion  of  the  following  parable 
with  it,  and  with  all  that  goes  before,  favour  again  most  decidedly 
the  originality  of  this  whole  account.  (The  reading  dpiarov^  instead 
cS&grcnf  0oy€iv,  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
speaking  for  the  sake  of  Greeks,  fashioned  after  the  style  of  ver.  12.) 
The  ipTceif  0oy€iv,  eat  breads  stands  undoubtedly  for  taking  a  meal 
(see  ver.  1),  and  corresponds  to  b»^  ^5«,  Gen.  xliiL  16,  32.  Here 
the  context  points  once  more  to  the  great  Messianic  feast  (comp. 
Matth.  viiL  11 ;  Luke  xiii  28),  which,  according  to  the  passages  in 
the  prophets  (for  example  Is.  xxv.  6),  is  viewed  as  the  opening  scene 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Comp.  Bertholdt  in  the  Christ.  Jud.  §  39, 
p.  196.  Eisenmenger,  in  his  Entd.  Judenth.  ii.  872,  seq.,  gives  the 
tasteless  fables  of  the  later  Babbins  as  to  this  feast.  The  phrase 
iaOUiv  K(u  ntveiVy  eaiing  and  drinkingy^  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
dfTcv  ipayelVj  eating  bread,  the  former  denoting  continued  fellowship, 
a  life  of  abundance  [in  the  kingdom  of  God].  Comp.  on  Luke 
xxiL  30.) 

Ver.  16. — With  great  wisdom  does  our  Lord  in  the  following 
parable  guide  the  Pharisee,  who  had  praised  so  loudly  the  joys  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  back  from  externals  to  that  which  is  internal 
For,  he  teaches  that  the  mere  invitation  is  not  enough,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  whether  a  man  avails  himself  of  it.  The  first 
half  of  it  represents  the  manifold  ways  in  which  worldly  men  (es- 
pecially the  Jews)  abuse  the  Divine  call ;  the  second  half  explains 
the  conduct  of  God,  and  shews  that  others  instead  of  those  called 
are  invited  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  Matth.  xxiL  1,  seq.,  there 
is  a  parable  recorded  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  before  us,  but  it 
is  carried  out  in  a  way  too  independent  and  distinct  to  allow  of  our 
believing  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Luke.  Undoubtedly,  Jesus 
has  availed  himself  at  diflerent  times  and  in  different  ways  of  the 
same  fimdamental  ideas.t  If,  then,  the  parable  starts  with  the 
idea  of  the  great  supper,  this  has  obviously  a  retrospective  reference 
to  ver.  15,  and  it  stands  as  the  Messianic  feast  for  the  kingdom  of 
Qt>d  generally,  to  which  God  causes  men  to  be  invited  (and  the 
Jews  certainly  first)  by  his  enlightened  ministers  and  servants. 
(The  KoXslv  here  denotes  therefore,  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  the  vocatia, 
and  involves  both  the  announcement  that  such  a  kingdom  exists^ 
and  the  inward  impulse  to  enter  into  it.  Tet  this  impulse,  given 
by  the  Spirit  according  to  the  will  of  God,  is  no  compulsory  one  ; 
it  only  facilitates  the  determination  of  the  will  Compare  details  at 
MattK  XX.  16.) 

*  'Eadietv  and  wiweiv  Ftes.  InC  marking  eomtimMi  action ;  ^e7v,  Aor.  momenkKTf, 
^{JL  f  Ck>mpare  as  to  this  the  detaOa  at  ICatth.  xzil  1. 
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ciple  of  admitting  no  conjecture  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
Besides,  in  ver.  84  the  idea  is  immediately  extended  to  include  the 
prophets  generally.  Hence,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Saviour  here 
attributes  to  the  class  of  prophets,  not  including  himself  in  it,  but 
standing  as  its  representative  (see  ver.  34),  what  is  true  of  the 
majority  oi  its  members.  In  any  case,  however,  a  certain  obscurity 
attaches  to  the  expression  in  the  existing  circumstances.  It  is 
easier  finding  something  satisfactory  to  say  on  the  fact  of  its  being 
necessary  that  prophets  should  die  (and  especially  the  prophet)  in 
Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  national,  and  espe- 
cially the  religious  life  of  Israel  (for  which  reason  at  ver.  34  the 
prophets  are  described  as  sent  to  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  this  city 
represented  the  land  and  the  people),  the  altar  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  nation,  since  no  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  except  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  In  it  therefore  must  the  ministry  of  the  prophets 
concentrate  itself,  and  their  last  great  work  also,  their  death  of 
martyrdom,  must  be  completed  there.  As  the  offering  of  Isaac  viras 
of  old  presented  on  Mount  Moriah  (Gen.  xxil  2),  so  the  reality  of 
which  it  was  the  type,  could  reveal  itself  only  in  Jerusalem.  The 
sovereign  sway  of  Jehovah  everywhere  attaches  itself  to  time  and 
place,  and  without  subverting  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  man's 
actions,  must  yet  fulfil  the  eternal  arrangements  of  God.  Freedom 
and  necessity  mutually  pervade,  but  do  not  subvert  each  other  in 
Bible  history.  To  the  Pharisees,  moreover,  as  those  who  had  as- 
sumed the  defence  of  the  theocracy,  nothing  stronger  could  be  said 
than  this,  your  chief  city  with  its  temple  and  altar  is  the  murderess 
of  all  God's  servants,  a  great  altar  as  it  were  on  which  the  saints 
have  fallen  as  victims.     (Corap.  Lament,  iv.  18.) 

Ver.  34,  85. — The  concluding  verses  have  been  incorporated  by 
Matth.  xxiii.  37-39,  into  his  weighty  discourse  in  reproof  of  the 
Pharisees.  Here,  in  Luke,  they  hold  undoubtedly  their  original 
place.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem  awakens  the  deepest  sadness  in 
the  heart  of  Jesus  for  the  unbelief  of  the  city.  The  murderess  of 
the  prophets  was  in  her  children  to  be  gathered  to  the  flock  of  God, 
but  they  would  not.  But  as  by  the  abuse  of  their  freedom,  they 
frustrated,  as  it  were,  the  one  of  God's  plans,  they  against  their  own 
will  fulfilled  the  other.  What  they  would  not  take  from  the  living 
Piophet,  they  must  receive  from  the  dying.  The  words  "How 
often  would  I,"  etc.,  describe  not  merely  the  endeavours  of  Jesus 
personally  fof  the  salvation  of  the  people,  as  represented  by  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  whole  collective  ministry  of  the  prophets.  This  leads 
the  Saviour  back  wholly  to  himself,  as  in  his  Divine  and  eternal 
nature  the  Prophet  of  prophets.  (Comp.  Luke  xi.  49  with  MattK 
YTiii  34,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  sending  forth  all  the  proph- 
ets.)    This  idea  throws  back  a  light  which  determines  the  meaning 
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erf  the  expression  wk  ivdixerai  npwtfrjnpf  dnoX£ad€U  i^  'lepovaaXrifJt^ 
ver.  33. — (The  beautiful  figure  of  the  fowl  which  gathers  its  young 
under  its  wings  is  after  Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  Is.  xxxL  5.  The  comparison 
strikes  every  mind  of  deep  thought  as  a  tender  expression  of  mater- 
nal love  in  natural  life.  Thus  we  read  in  Euripides  Hercul.  fur.  v. 
71,  ol  &  'HpdtcXeioi  naZdeg,  ov^  {moTrripavg  a^i^i^  veoaaw^^  dpvig  wf  inpe^ 

fievfj v(t>ie(76aiy  a  peculiar  expression  for  placing  the  young  beneath 

the  mother.)  After  this  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem,  the  discourse  again 
turns  to  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Saviour  adds  reprovingly,  "  Your 
house  is  left  unto  you"  {dfftterai  vfjZv  6  dUo^  vfuijv),  (The  addition 
ipTjfio^  is  taken  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Matth.  xxiil  38.)  Ohco^^ 
house  (in  its  more  extended  meaning  like  ^•'.5),  is  certainly  selected 
here  in  accordance  with  Psalm  Ixix.  25  (Comp.  Acts  i.  20),  in  which 
passage  the  house's  being  left  desolate  is  enumerated  along  with 
other  imprecations.  The  house^  however,  has  at  any  rate  a  special 
reference  to  the  Temple  as  the  central  point  of  theocratic  life,  which, 
in  so  &r  as  it  was  the  house  of  God,  might  also  be  appropriately 
termed  the  house  of  the  priests.  The  desolation  of  the  Temple, 
however,  and  the  departing  from  it  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God, 
was  identical  with  that  overthrow  of  the  entire  worldly  dominion  of 
the  priesthood,  which  was  of  necessity  to  be  associated  with  the  en- 
trance of  Christ's  spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom.  The  two  could 
not  co-exist.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pharisees,  therefore,  seemingly  tri- 
umphant, put  Jesus  to  death,  they  in  this  very  act  laid  the  founda* 
tions  for  ever  of  his  kingdom,  and  destroyed  their  oum.  The  con- 
cluding words,  Xiy(»>  dk  vfuv  k.  r.  A.  are  difficult.  The  declaration 
tiiat  they  should  not  see  the  Saviour,  attaches  itself  as  an  ex- 
pression of  rebuke  closely  to  the  preceding  ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  obscurity  as  to  what  period  the  to)^  dv  fj^^  until 
it  shaU  come  J  etc.y  denotes,**  and  next,  it  seems  to  contradict  the 
punitive  character  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Pharisees  themselves 
are  exhibited  as  greeting  the  Lord.  For,  that  the  words  evXoyrjfiivog 
ic.  r.  A.  are  to  be  imderstood  as  an  act  of  homage,  admits  (according 
to  Matth.  xxi.  9,  compared  with  Ps.  cxviii  26)  of  no  doubt.  The 
first  of  these  difficulties  can  be  removed  only  after  we  have  cleared 
up  the  second.  This  would  be  solved,  however,  if  we  were  to  read 
something  like  Sre  elTrcjoi^  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
course this,  "  Ye  unbelievers  shall  see  me  no  more  (as  the  gentle  Son 
of  Man),  till  they  welcome  me  (the  pious,  namely)  at  my  return  as 
the  righteous  judge  of  the  world."  In  other  words,  "  Ye  shall  see 
me  again  only  as  your  Judge."    But  this  reading  is  wholly  without 

♦  Compare  what  was  remarked  upon  the  kindred  and  strilring  pateage  Matth.  xxvi 
64,  dir'  upu  b^eoBe  rdv  vlbv  tou  (ivdpuirov  k.  t.  X,  Matth.  xxiii.  39,  in  the  passage  paral* 
lei  to  that  before  os,  has  the  words  ob  ftrj  fxe  Id^re  aV  upri  k,  r.  A. — ^The  fjfi  is  best  taken 
imp^wnallj,  "  it  comes."    Some  MSS.  haye  supplied  &pa  or  fffiipa. 
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support  from  any  critical  authority,  and  can  therefore  have  no  claim 
on  our  approval.  The  second  person  leads  to  an  entirely  different 
meaning,  which,  more  closely  considered,  is  remarkably  appropriate, 
and  suited,  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  character  of  the  Lord,  who 
walked  even  amidst  his  enemies  as  one  full  of  grace.  The  passage 
then  promises  them  a  change  even  of  their  feelings,  and,  as  flowing 
from  this,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus. 
That  which  here  they  could  not  comprehend — ^the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
peculiar  in  itself,  and  opposed  to  their  whole  nature  and  disposition 
of  mind,  was,  according  to  this  promise,  to  be  made  clear  to  them 
afterwards,  and  they  would  raise  their  voices  in  unison  with  the 
jubilant  tones  of  those  who,  waiting  for  their  Lord,  would  meet  him 
with  the  cry  n^n^  ctga  Ktn  ^pna.  The  passage  expresses  then  the  final 
victory  of  the  Saviour  over  all  his  enemies,  whom  he  punishes  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  wins  them  for  himself.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  determine,  whether  this  victory  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  to  take  place  at  some  point  of  time  near  at  hand,  such 
as  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
conversion  of  many  priests  therewith  connected  (Acts  vi.  7),  or  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether  it  be  the  return  of  Jesus  to  his 
kingdom  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
as  was  already  remarked  on  Matth.  x.  28,  the  idea  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  our  Lord  runs  through  the  whole  New  Testament  in  such 
a  way,  that  e€wjh  of  these  several  periods  falls  quite  within  the  time 
of  his  anticipated  coming,  and  again,  the  idea  itself  embraces  such 
a  variety  of  relations  that  in  passages  like  this  we  can  find  no 
necessary  ground  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  expression  in  the  entire  comprehen- 
siveness which  it  will  admit  of,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour  to  be  this,  that  at  each  coming  of  the  Lord,  at  one  or  other 
of  those  preliminary  appearances  in  which  the  Good  is  exhibited  to 
view  as  triumphant,  but  most  completely  at  that  which  is  final  and 
decisive,  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour  should  ever  lay  themselves  down 
as  a  footstool  beneath  his  feet.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  x.  28,  but  espe- 
cially on  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  seq.,  where  everything  relating  to  the 
Betum  of  Christ  is  treated  of  connectedly.) 


§  14.  Jesus  Dikes  with  a  Phabisek. 

(Luke  ziv.  1-24.) 

This  new  section  harmonizes  well  with  a  journal  of  Travel  (comp. 
ver.  1  with  ix.  17),  and  partakes  that  style  of  narrative  which  we 
have  already  traced  in  it.  The  healing  of  one  aflfldcted  with  dropsy 
in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath  gives  rise  to  a  conversa- 
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ion  in  which  Jesos  gives  instruction  by  parabolic  narratives.* 
With  unwonted  liveliness,  Luke  represents  the  discourse  as  directed 
first  to  the  guest,  and  then  to  the  host  (ver.  7  and  12),  and,  finally, 
the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  guests  (ver.  15)  calls  forth  a  particular 
parable  applicable  to  him  and  those  like  minded*  The  peculiar 
connexion  of  the  whole  is  again  the  best  voucher  for  the  originality 
of  the  narrative. 

Ver.  1-6 — The  cure  of  the  man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  which  may 
be^  conceived  as  completed  hefort  the  repast,  contains  nothing  in 
itself  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  merely  a  point  of  connexion  for  the 
following  conversation.  As  the  Pharisees  had  already  frequently 
blamed  the  cures  wrought  by  Christ  on  the  Sabbath,  he  himself 
starts  the  question  whether  such  acts  of  healing  could  be  contrary 
to  the  law.  As  at  Matth.  xii.  11,  Luke  xiii.  15,  he  leads  those 
present  back  to  their  own  experience,  and  makes  them  feel  the 
sharp  self-contradiction  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  casting 
blame  on  Christ's  free  labours  of  love,  inasmuch  as  they,  where  their 
own  earthly  advantage  was  involved,  did  the  same  things  which 
they  objected  to  in  him.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
even  in  this  last  period  in  which  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  against 
him  was  most  distinctly  expressed,  the  Saviour  does  not  abandon 
them.  He  obviously  hoped,  by  the  power  of  the  truth,  to  gain 
over  for  himself  and  the  cause  of  God  the  better  disposed,  at  least, 
among  them.  (As  to  the  ^aycZv  &{rrov  ver.  1,  see  the  particulars  on 
ver.  15. — On  TrapaTrfpelv  see  at  Luke  vi.  7.) 

Ver.  7. — Throughout  the  following  three  comparisons,  then,  there 
runs  the  one  special  exhortation  to  humility,  which,  was  above  all 
things,  necessary  for  the  proud  Pharisees.  In  the  first  (ver.  7-11), 
with  reference  to  the  obvious  and  manifest  strife  for  precedence 
among  those  present,  it  teaches  self-humiliation ;  in  the  second 
(ver.  12-14),  looking  to  the  brilliant  company  which  the  Pharisee 
had  invited  together,  it  shews  the  duty  of  lifting  up  to  ourselves  the 
poor  and  miserable ;  and,  in  the  last  (ver.  16-24),  with  regard  to 
the  eager  hope  cherished  by  the  Pharisee  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
(ver.  15),  it  holds  forth  the  conduct  of  God  in  calling  men  to  his 
kingdom,  at  once  excluding  from  it  the  satiated  rich,  and  inviting 
into  it  the  hungry  poor,  as  an  imperative  rule  of  conduct  to  us. 
Even  though  there  were,  therefore,  special  causes  in  each  case  for 
the  modification  of  the  fundamental  idea,  yet  the  occasion  which 
gave  at  first  this  turn  to  the  conversation  of  Jesus  was  probably  the 
cure  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy.  Although  the  Pharisees  and 
Lawyers  were  silent  (ver.  4,  6)  at  the  question  of  Jesus,  yet  un- 

♦  Tho  Pharisee  is  styled  tIc  rwv  npxovruv  tQv  ^aptaaiuv  =  dpxunvdyuyoc.  We  tro 
not  to  suppose  that  those  dpxovrtf  are  here  meant  who  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  op* 
posed  to  the  Pharisees,  ex.  gr.  John  xil  43. 
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doubtedly  their  look  sufficiently  expressed  contempt  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  this  at  once  led  the  Saviour  (ver.  5)  to  bring 
forward  despised  animals  (5vof,*  and  (iovg)  in  the  similitude — '•  If  ye 
at  once  hasten,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  draw  an  ass  out  of  the  pit,  it 
well  becomes  me  to  bring  help  to  a  man  who  will  be  suffocated  by 
water."  In  what  way  the  bodily  assistance  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
call  of  those  who  were  healed,  is  particularly  shewn  by  ver.  21,  seq., 
where  it  is  precisely  the  miserable  (such  as  the  cured  man  in  this 
instance)  who  appear  as  the  invited  ones,  while  the  proper  guests 
(the  Pharisees,  as  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament  economy) 
remain  shut  out  from  the  feast.  And  now,  as  the  guests  at  the 
commencement  of  the  repast  eagerly  strove  for  the  highest  places 
{npoToicXiaLag  i^eXeyovro),  which  conduct  arose  from  the  same  self- 
sufficiency  that  originated  their  contempt  for  the  dropsical  man, 
Jesus  immediately  rebukes  this.  (^Enexecv  sciL  vovv  animum  ad* 
vertere.    Acts  iii.  6.) 

Ver.  8-11. — Without  veiling  his  design,  the  Lord  reproves  quite 
openly  the  vanity  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  following  parable  the 
reference  is  entirely  unconcealed.  (As  to  napafiohq  comp.  on  Matth. 
xiii.  1.  The  parabolic  form  here  is  not  completely  carried  out.)  As 
respects,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  it  is  very  strange 
that  so  subordinate  a  motive  should  be  brought  forward  to  induce 
self-abasement.  For  it  seems  false  himiility,  and  consequently  con- 
cealed pride,  to  take  a  seat  low  down  to  gain  the  honour  of  being 
elevated.  Christ  appears  to  give  here  rather  a  refined  prudential 
rule  than  a  pure  ethical  precept,  and  it  would  seem  the  more  correct 
course  to  take  just  that  seat  which  properly  belongs  to  one.  But  the 
apothegm  (ver.  11)  which  gives  finally  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
parable,  makes  obvious  the  reason  why  this  form  of  presenting  it 
was  adopted.  In  that  single  display  of  self-sufficient  vanity  our 
Lord  fathomed  those  depths  of  character  which  led  to  similar  dis- 
plays they  made  in  spiritual  things.  He  has  to  do  with  the  purify- 
ing of  these  depths,  and  his  representations,  therefore,  take  such  a 
form  as  to  involve  a  warning  against  spiritual  pride.  Over  against 
self-exaltation  must  be  placed  the  act  most  strongly  contrasted  with 
it,  and  that  is  not  merely  to  refrain  from  self-exaltation,  but  posi- 
tively to  humble  ourselves  {raiTeivovv  kavr&v).  To  bring  this  con- 
trast clearly  out  in  the  parable,  the  expression,  reclining  in  the  lowest 

♦  The  rending  v/6f  has,  in  point  of  weighty  critical  authorities  (tUe  MSS.  A.  B.  B.  0. 
H.  M.  S.  give  it),  much  support  The  connexion,  however,  is  most  in  favour  of  ivof. 
The  whole  passage  contains  a  conclusion  drawn  a  minori  ad  majusy  and  with  this  it  is 
obvious  that  viog  does  not  agree.  The  reading  vl6^  may  easily  have  originated  with  pei^ 
eons  who  overlooked  this  form  in  which  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  passage,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  necessity  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  rendered  far  more  clear  by 
■electing  the  case  of  a  childf  love  to  whom,  would  inevitably  oonstrain  his  parents  to  sayt 
him  on  the  Sabbath. 
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place  {dvcmiacu  elg  rbv  laxirov  rdrrov)  is  set  over  against  redining  in 
the  first  seat  (icaTcucklveadai  eif  t^  npcrroKkialav).  But  that  which 
in  the  afiairs  of  earth  would  prove  only  a  half  rule  (inasmuch  as  the 
sitting  low  down  of  set  purpose  must  be  held  as  only  another  form 
of  displaying  vanity),  is,  in  spiritual  things,  true  and  right  in  its 
fullest  sense  ;  for  there  is  demanded  in  fact  not  the  mere  absence 
of  the  positive  manifestations  of  pride,  but  an  attack  upon  the 
hidden  evil  which  exists  even  where  it  does  not  shew  itself.  These 
positive  sanctifying  efforts**  carried  on  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  denoted  by  the  humbling  oneself.  This  expression  also 
presupposes  an  antecedent  higher  position  (which  is,  however,  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  vrp(wv  kavr^v)^  inasmuch  as  the 
lowly  cannot  be  humbled  any  more.  (Comp.  on  the  apothegm  at 
ver.  10,  what  is  said  on  Matth.  xxiii  12.) 

•  Ver.  12-14. — The  statements  of  our  Lord  in  what  follows  are 
not  different  in  substance  ftom  the  preceding  discourse  to  the  guests 
(iXeye  kcu  tw  kbkXt^k&ti  avrdv).  For,  the  following  parable  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  foregoing.  As  the  guests  ought  to  humble 
themselves  by  selecting  the  lowest  place,  so  should  the  host  humble 
himself  by  inviting  the  poorest.  But,  according  to  the  different 
relations  of  guest  and  host  there  stands  out  in  the  first  similitude 
more  prominently  an  unassuming  disposition ;  in  the  second,  con- 
descending, humble  love.  Hence  we  may  regard  the  two  parables  as 
adapted  to  persons  of  different  positions  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  here  an  entertain- 
ment furnished  at  the  public  expense,  as  Dr.  Paulus  has  inferred, 
fix)m  the  prohibition  to  invite  relations.  This  prohibition  is  rather 
to  be  held  parallel  with  Luke  xiv.  26,  "  He  who  hateth  not  father 
and  mother  is  not  worthy  of  me."  It  is  only  intended  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  being  delivered  from  what  is  merely  sensitive  and  na- 
tural in  our  love  ;  that  higher  love  imparted  in  regeneration  enno- 
bles all  the  natural  ties  of  affection.  (^Avdirqpog,  maimed,  one  who 
wants  a  member,  =  ^rr^,  from  'nrip6<j),  to  mutilate.  It  is  found  again 
in  the  N.  T.  only  at  Luke  xiv.  21. — Comp.  as  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
compense, in  passages  which  take  for  granted  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciple, on  Matth.  v.  12 ;  x.  42.)  The  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  (dvd(naaig  rCjv  diKoUyv)^  without  any  occasion  to  call  it  forth, 
is  an  evident  indication  that  the  distinction  made  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  resurrection  was  acknowledged  by  our 
Lord  as  correct.  Such  passages  as  Rev.  xx.  5  (where  the  expression 
6vaaraai^  i}  Trpwrty  occurs) ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  28  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  shew 
also  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  embraced  the  distinction 
within  the  circle  of  then*  ideas.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the  whole 
conclusion  of  the  work  would  be  entirely  unintelligible  without  it. 
o  Comp.  on  this  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiil  2. 
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The  rationalistic  expositors  were  unprejudiced  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  doctrine  was  supported  by  the  New  Testament,  but 
they  employed  it  to  prove  that  the  apostles  (and  in  part  the 
Saviour  himself)  were  entangled  in  Jewish  prejudice,  or  accom- 
modated themselves  to  such  errors.  (On  the  opinions  of  the  Jews, 
comp.  Bsrtholdt  in  the  Christ,  Jud.  §  35,  p.  176,  seq.)  We  shall 
afterwards  take  pains  to  shew  (in  a  preliminary  way,  indeed,  on 
Matth.  xxiv.*)  that  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  resurrec- 
tions stands  in  closest  unison  with  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  as 
to  the  final  issue  of  all  things,  and  that  only  when  we  adopt  it  do 
many  passages  of  Scripture  acquire  their  true  meaning. 

Ver.  15. — One  of  the  guests  understood  quite  correctly  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Saviour  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He 
places  in  connexion  with  it,  not  eternal  salvation,  which  properly 
is  associated  with  the  general  resurrection,  but  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Hence  the  kingdom  of  God  here  is,  as  the  context  shews, 
that  state  in  which  the  will  of  God  shall  have  dominion  on  earth — 
the  restoration  of  earth  to  its  original  condition.  In  this  state  did 
the  Jews  hope  to  live  in  peace  under  the  sway  of  Messiah,  along 
with  the  risen  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  representatives, 
the  progenitors  of  their  race,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  men- 
tioned by  name  (Matth.  viii.  11 ;  Luke  xiii  28).  The  joyful  hope 
of  Messiah's  speedy  appearance  was  usually  associated  with  the 
blessed  anticipation  of  life  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  In  substance, 
this  series  of  ideas  was  entirely  correct,  and  corresponded  as  well 
with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  representi^- 
tions  of  the  New,  except  as  the  Jews  in  general  formed  grossly 
material  conceptions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  forgot  the  inter- 
nal conditions  of  admittance  into  it.  As  part  of  the  people  of  God, 
they  believed  Ihat  they  must  in  any  event  be  incorporated  into 
God's  kingdom.  From  this  position  of  security  and  self-complacency 
seems  to  have  proceeded  the  exclamation  uttered  by  one  of  the 
guests.  When  Jesus  mentioned  recompense  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  he  called  out  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  including  himself  as  a  sharer  in  the  scene  of  blessedness, 
"  happy  he  who  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God"  (jioKopiog  8f 
<f>dyer(u  dprov  iv  t^  PoolXsI^  tov  8eoi)).f  Nothing  like  malice,  deceit, 
scorn,  or  intentional  hypocrisy  is  to  be  traced  in  these  words  ;  the 
following  parable  exposes  merely  the  worldly  feeling  of  those  who 
are  invited  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  through  their  worldliness 
forfeit  their  invitation.    This  comes  home  to  the  individual  in  com- 

*  As  to  tbe  distinction  also  between  the  dvuaToai^  ix  tuv  veupdv  and  uvdaraat^  tQ9 
ptKpQv^  comp.  the  observations  on  ICatth.  xxiL  31. 

f  Gompare  Rer.  zz.  6,  where  in  like  tenns  it  is  said  fiaK6pio^  k<U  &yioc  6  kx^v  fUpoi 
h  ry  dvaoTuaei  ry  npury. 
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mon  with  the  whole  party  of  Pharisees  and  lawyers  to  whom  he 
bdonged,  hut  not  himself  personally  and  alone.  The  peculiar  ex- 
elamation,however,  and  the  close  connexion  of  the  following  parable 
with  it,  and  with  all  that  goes  before,  favour  again  most  decidedly 
the  originality  of  this  whole  account.  (The  reading  dpiorov^  instead 
of  i^av  fpayeiv^  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
speaking  for  the  sake  of  Greeks,  fashioned  after  the  style  of  ver.  12.) 
The  ipTov  ipayuv^  eat  bready  stands  undoubtedly  for  taking  a  meal 
(see  ver.  1),  and  corresponds  to  tt;\  ^^jj,  Gen.  xliii.  16,  32.  Here 
the  context  points  once  more  to  the  great  Messianic  feast  (comp. 
Matth.  viiL  11 ;  Luke  xiii  28),  which,  according  to  the  passages  in 
the  prophets  (for  example  Is.  xxv.  6),  is  viewed  as  the  opening  scene 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Comp.  Bertholdt  in  the  Christ.  Jud.  §  39, 
p.  196.  Eisenmenger,  in  his  Entd.  Judenth.  il  872,  seq.,  gives  the 
tasteless  fetbles  of  the  later  Babbins  as  to  this  feast.  The  phrase 
ioSieiv  K<u  mveiv^  eating  and  drtnkingy^  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
dprrov  <t>ayetvy  eating  bready  the  former  denoting  continued  fellowship, 
a  life  of  abundance  [in  the  kingdom  of  God].  Comp.  on  Luke 
xxii  30.) 

Ver.  16. — With  great  wisdom  does  our  Lord  in  the  following 
parable  guide  the  Pharisee,  who  had  praised  so  loudly  the  joys  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  back  from  externals  to  that  which  is  intemaL 
For,  he  teaches  that  the  mere  invitation  is  not  enough,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  whether  a  man  avails  himself  of  it.  The  first 
half  of  it  represents  the  manifold  ways  in  which  worldly  men  (es- 
pecially the  Jews)  abuse  the  Divine  call ;  the  second  half  explains 
the  conduct  of  God,  and  shews  that  others  instead  of  those  called 
are  invited  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  Matth.  xxii.  1,  seq.,  there 
is  a  parable  recorded  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  before  us,  but  it 
is  carried  out  in  a  way  too  independent  and  distinct  to  allow  of  our 
believing  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Luke.  Undoubtedly,  Jesus 
has  availed  himself  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways  of  the 
same  fundamental  ideas.t  If,  then,  the  parable  starts  with  the 
idea  of  the  great  supper,  this  has  obviously  a  retrospective  reference 
to  ver.  15,  and  it  stands  as  the  Messianic  feast  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  generally,  to  which  God  causes  men  to  be  invited  (and  the 
Jews  certainly  first)  by  his  enlightened  ministers  and  servants. 
(The  KoXuv  here  denotes  therefore,  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  the  vocatia, 
and  involves  both  the  announcement  that  such  a  kingdom  exists^ 
and  the  inward  impulse  to  enter  into  it.  Tet  this  impulse,  given 
by  the  Spirit  according  to  the  will  of  God,  is  no  compulsory  one  ; 
it  only  fitcilitates  the  determination  of  the  will  Compare  details  at 
Matth.  XX.  16.) 

*  'EoOletv  and  wlvtiv  Ftes.  InC  marking  ecmtimted  action ;  fayHv,  Aor.  mommikKrf, 
^{JL  f  Compare  as  to  this  the  details  at  ICatth.  xzil  L 

Vol.  n.— 4 
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Ver.  17-20. — ^That  peculiar  form  of  the  narrative,  wWcli  repre- 
sents that  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast  those  previously  in- 
vited were  again  put  in  mind  of  it  {&^  rov  detnvov)^  was  evidently- 
selected  in  order  to  express  the  more  exactly  and  impressively  the 
form  under  which  the  Divine  invitation  had  come  to  the  Jews.  Not 
only  had  the  invitation  to  God's  kingdom  come  to  them  generally 
through  the  prophets,  but  when  it  did  arrive,  they  were  by  the 
Baptist  again  specially  warned  that  all  things  were  ready  which 
pertained  to  life  and  salvation  (ndvra  dvai  SroifM  tA  t^c  (fM)?jg  koI 
odmjpiag).  The  following  excuses  are  therefore  so  much  the 
guiltier,  the  more  pressing  had  been  the  invitation.  (UapcuretoStu^ 
to  make  excusCy  is  used  for  recusare  and  excusare.  The  former 
meaning  is  found  at  Acts  xxv.  11  ;  the  latter  is  obviously  implied 
at  ver.  19,  in  the  expression  tx^  fie  napxrrjfievovj  which  corresponds 
to  habeas  me  excusatum.  To  the  dnb  fudg  it  is  best  to  supply  -yw^ 
fiTjg  or  ^on/^r,  for  it  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  common  key-note  of 
them  all.)  As  the  invitation,  however,  was  given  only  to  many 
(ver.  16,  comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  xx.  16),  this  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  all  (ver.  18) — ^they  are  all  that  had  been  invited. 
It  would  be  carrying  the  expression  too  far,  however,  to  hold  that 
the  first  invited  were  the  Jews,  and  that  those  afterwards  (ver.  21) 
called  are  the  heathen,  inasmuch  as  the  apostles,  and  all  those  b^ 
lievers  who  attached  themselves  to  Jesus  himself,  were  Jews. 
According  to  the  immediate  import  'of  the  passage,  therefore,  we 
must  understand  those  first  invited  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Old  Testament  Theocracy,  and  among  the  poor  {'rrc^xoc^y  ver.  21), 
that  company  of  private  individuals  (among  whom  also  the  {f6p(^ 
•niKdg  must  be  included,  ver.  2),  whom  Jesus  honoured  with  his  fel- 
lowship and  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  that  case  the 
words  TJp^avTo  dnb  fudg  napatreXfTdcu  ndvTe^y  all  tvith  one  consenty  etc,y 
retain  their  literal  meaning,  for  in  fact  we  do  not  see  a  single  indi^ 
vidual  among  the  advocates  of  the  Theocracy  openly  and  decisively 
attach  himself  to  the  Lord.  We  are  not,  however,  to  think  for  this 
reason  aU  reference  of  the  parable  to  Jews  and  heathen  is  excluded, 
only  this  is  not  its  primary  and  proper  application.  The  various 
forms  of  excuse  put  forward  by  those  invited,  denote  in  general  their 
bondage  to  the  world.  The  two  first  set  forth  its  grosser  manifesta- 
tions of  worldliness  ;  (he  third  is  a  subtler  one,  but  is  a  mere  pre- 
text. The  taking  of  a  wife  ought  not  to  have  withdrawn  him  from 
God,  but  should  have  aided  his  advancement  in  the  Divine  life. 
This  quality  of  their  respective  excuses,  determines  the  form  of 
their  several  refusals.  The  former,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
entangled  by  gross  worldliness,  feel  conscious  of  their  sin,  and  give 
a  more  refined  turn  to  their  excuse — "  I  pray  thee,  have  me  ex- 
cused f  the  latter,  however^  considered  the  bond  which  kept  him 
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hack  as  8u£Scient  to  exonerate  him,  and  simply  declares  ^'  therefore 
I  cannot  come,"    Essentially,  however,  all  are  alike. 

Ver.  21-24. — With  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  un- 
worthy guests  conducted  themselves,  there  is  connected  the  carrying 
out  of  the  invitation  given  to  others,  and  especially  to  the  miserable 
and  the  poor,  who  are  represented  as  without  shelter  or  dwelling. 
(nAoreZa  and  ^v^  stand  together  as  in  the  LXX.,  at  Is.  xv.  3.  The 
former  expression  denotes  rather  streets  and  open  places  ;  the  latter 
aHeySy  angiportus)  From  the  poor  dwellers  in  the  city,  the  parable 
passes  over  to  the  still  more  despised  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
This  inviting  of  new  guests  in  two  sections,  with  the  design  "  that  my 
house  may  be  full,"  sets  forth  the  grace  of  God,  which  embraces  aU, 
even  the  most  distant  and  lowly.  The  selection  of  the  expressions 
da6rfarft  «<fe,  bring  in  here,  and  the  still  stronger  dvdyicaffov  eUnXddv^ 
compel  to  come  in,  marks  most  appropriately  the  position  of  the 
poor  relatively  to  the  feast  of  the  exalted  householder.  Begarding 
themselves  as  unworthy,  they  require  the  most  urgent  assurances  of 
the  gracious  disposition  of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  to  have  a  share 
in  the  feast  despised  by  the  satiated  rich  men.  Traits  which  thus 
fell  in,  unforced,  with  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  parable,  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Finally,  the  determination  of  God  as  to  excluding 
from  the  feast  is  also  (ver.  24)  brought  forward.  The  words  A^w 
ifuv^  I  say  unto  you,  do  not  establish  the  position  that  Jesus  is  in 
this  verse  addressing  the  Pharisees,  for  although  in  ver.  23  the  dis- 
course of  the  master  is  directed  merely  to  a  single  servant,  yet  is 
this  individual  the  representative  of  several  The  words  "  none  of 
these  men  who  were  invited,"  {ovdelg  rC>v  dvdpCjv  iKelvcjv  twv  KeKXTjfd" 
^6^),  absolutely  require  that  we  view  them  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
parable.  It  is  certain  at  the  same  time  that  the  reference  to  the 
Pharisees  might  by  look  and  voice  have  been  made  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous to  alL  (The  exclusion  from  the  feast  is  moreover  to  be  under- 
stood here  in  the  same  way  as  at  Matth.  10,  seq.,  which  passage 
may  be  compared.) 


§  15.  The  Dekahbs  of  Jesus  on  His  Disciples. 

(Lake  xIt.  2(^5.) 

The  new  formula  of  commencement  here  {owenopevovro  air^ 
tx^joL  TToXkot)  again  shews  us  Christ  as  on  a  journey.  It  needed  no 
particular  remark  to  inform  us  that  Jesus  had  left  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee  (ver.  1),  for  that  is  self-evident.  Similar  circumstances, 
however,  again  lead  our  Lord  to  express  the  same  ideas  he  had 
uttered  at  Luke  xiL    Crowds  followed  after  him  with  undefined 
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sentiments  in  his  favour,  yet  irresolute  and  wavering.  To  them  he 
turns  with  an  earnest  address,  and  summons  them  to  a  decision. 
As,  however,  his  last  hour  was  now  approaching,  he  exhibits  so 
openly  the  severer  aspect  of  his  character,  that  the  uncalled  must  be 
made  to  withdraw.  And  this  was  better  than  that  the  wavering 
should  be  drawn  into  an  unequal  contest  (ver.  31,  seq).  Finally, 
there  begins  here  a  new  and  continuous  discourse,  which  extends 
down  to  chap,  xvii  10.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  collective  dis- 
courses (chap,  xi.,  xii.)  in  this,  that  the  Saviour  appears  here  as  the 
only  speaker  (except  Luke  xvii.  5),  while  there,  by  means  of  the 
remarks  of  interlocutors,  we  have  a  formal  conversation.  Yet  our 
Lord's  continued  discourse  receives  modifications  in  so  far,  that  his 
remarks  are  addressed  now  to  the  Pharisees,  now  to  them  with  the 
disciples,  now  to  the  latter  alone.  (Comp.  Luke  rv.  2 ;  xvi.  1 ; 
xvii.  1.) 

Ver.  25-27. — The  opening  words  in  which  the  Saviour  states  to  the 
people  the  necessity  of  entire  decision,  we  have  already  had  at  Matth. 
X.  87,  seq.,  in  the  instructions  addressed  to  the  apostles.  It  is  very 
possible  certainly  that  Jesus  repeatedly  expressed  the  same  thought, 
especially  where  he  had  as  we  have  already  remarked  on  Matth.  {tU 
stipra),  an  Old  Testament  foundation  to  proceed  upon.  (Deut.  xxxiiL 
9,  10.)  Again,  also,  at  John  xiL  25,  the  same  idea  recurs  only  in 
an  altered  form.  Yet  the  instructions  (Matth.  x.)  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  plainly  to  bear  the  character  of  a  compilation,  and  we  have 
here  therefore  the  passage  in  its  original  connexion,  especially  as  the 
thought  is  less  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
apostles  were  first  sent  out.  As  to  its  exposition,  however,  all  that 
is  needful  has  already  been  given  in  our  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  37, 
seq.,  and  we  need  here  consider  that  only  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke. 
To  him  belongs  the  expression  /wcreZv,  hatCy  and  the  extension  of  the 
hatred  to  the  life  (V'v;^^).  This  is  treated  of,  however,  in  a  similar 
way,  only  under  different  expressions,  at  Matth.  x.  39,  for  between 
the  losing  (dnoXiacu)  his  life  and  hating  it,  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference. Instead  of  hating  (juauv)^  however,  Matth.  x.  37,  has  nci 
loving  fether,  etc.,  more  than  me  (jir\  (piXdv — tmep  ly£).  It  must 
seem  a  thing  of  doubtful  propriety  simply  to  reduce  the  positive 
Aofc  to  the  more  negative  iit\  (piXetv  vnep^  not  love,  etc.  The  ex- 
pression is  too  cutting  not  to  have  been  chosen  intentionally ;  and 
in  this  case  we  have  no  title  to  deprive  it  of  its  point.  And  we 
should  feel  the  less  scruple  in  leaving  the  idea  unsoftened,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Son  of  love  can  have  enjoined  no  hatred  save  that 
which  is  holy.  How  such  a  topic  could  in  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances form  the  subject  of  discourse,  may  be  rendered  obvious  from 
the  following  considerations. 

Matthew's  representation  is  so  conceived  as  to  exhibit  Divine 
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tilings,  in  their  relation  to  the  created,  as  superior,  and  henoe  a 
quantitative  expression  is  chosen  to  describe  our  love  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other.  Luke,  however,  views — as  is  equally  allowable — ^the 
Divine  and  the  created  as  standing  in  simple  and  direct  opposition 
each  other,  an  attitude  which  they  always  assume  whensoever  the 
latter  strives  to  cease  being  what  it  really  is — a  transitory  thing — 
and  begins  to  make  itself  esteemed  eternal  and  imperishable.  From 
this  opposition,  then,  there  springs  up  of  necessity  the  hatred  of  the 
creature  as  well  as  the  love  of  the  Divine,  according  to  the  principle, 
^'  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  he  must  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other."  (Luke  xvi.  13.)  The  pure  love  of  the  Divine,  therefore, 
involves  necessarily  the  pure  hatred  of  the  sinful,  which  things  created 
become,  in  so  far  as  they  will  make  themselves  pass  for  what  is  etemaL 
The  idea,  therefore,  retains  its  simple  truth  when  taken  with  all  its 
point,  if  it  be  thus  paraphrased,  "  He  who  cometh  to  me  (not  out- 
wardly, but  with  the  inward  turning  of  his  whole  being)  must  love 
nothing  apart  from  me  (but  all  things  in  me) ;  rather  he  must  be 
able  to  pass  on  the  tenderest  ties  of  this  present  life,  a  judgment  so 
discriminating  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  (and  consequently  to 
free  himself  so  &r  from  all  the  attachment  and  dependence  of  feelr 
ing  and  its  implied  partialities)  as  to  be  capable  of  purely  hating  what 
is  sinful  in  them."  Thus  does  the  Saviour  in  these  words  demand  of 
his  followers  an  exalted  point  of  view,  looking  down  from  which  they 
may  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish  the  Divine  from  the  ungodly,  even 
in  the  nearest  of  those  objects  presented  to  them  (and  therefore  the 
most  difficult  to  be  judged  of).  From  this  elevation  it  is  possible 
to  unite  both  love  and  hatred  towards  the  same  object,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, our  Lord,  in  regard  to  Mary  his  mother,  and  his  disciples, 
hated  what  was  sinful  in  them  as  purely  as  he  loved  what  was 
godly,  and  hence  the  command  here  given  does  not  abrogate  the 
precept  to  "  honour  father  and  mother."  In  the  unrenewed  man, 
on  the  contrary,  neither  love  nor  hatred  is  pure  ;  in  loving  the  ob- 
jects of  his  affection,  he  loves  also  their  sin  ;  in  hating  the  objects 
of  his  dislike,  he  hates  their  godliness  as  well ;  it  is  only  the  purity 
and  discrimination  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  can  teach  man  to  judge 
aright  J  and  to  love  God  and  the  things  of  God  as  decidedly  as  he 
hates  what  is  ungodly.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  no 
command  which  a  natural  man  standing  under  the  law  should 
attempt  to  put  in  practice  ;  for  should  he  make  the  endeavour,  then, 
as  the  spiritual  gift  of  discrimination  is  wanting  to  him,  every  thing 
must  naturally  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  that  which  is  most 
sacred  be  perverted  into  that  which  is  most  unholy.  (On  ver.  27, 
see  fuller  details  at  Matth.  x.  88.) 

Ver.  28-30.— The  way  in  which  the  powers  of  man  must  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  imdertakings,  is  ex- 
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plained  by  tbe  Sayiour  in  certain  parables,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Luke.  The  first  is  taken  from  a  building,  for  the  completing  of 
which  the  necessary  sums  of  money  must  be  provided.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  particular  similitude  arises  perhaps  from  the  frequent 
eompanson  of  internal  spiritual  effort  and  labour  to  an  edifice 
(olKodo^ri)y  and  especially  to  a  temple  (1  Cor.  iii  10,  seq.)  The 
nvfryogy  totver,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  great  palace-like  edifice  ;  for 
the  object  of  the  parable  requires  something  extraordinary  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  common  means.  (The  naBiaa^  ipij^iieiv  sets 
forth  exact  painstaldng  care  in  the  reckoning. — The  substantive 
dnapTiafjidgy  from  dnaprl^eiv  =  iK-nXeiv,  is  found  only  here.) 

Ver.  81-83. — The  second  and  also  very  graphic  similitude  is 
taken  from  a  conflict,  which  a  man  undertakes  only  when  he  be- 
lieves himself  possessed  of  powers  at  least  in  some  measure  adequate. 
Two  princes  are  represented  as  at  war,  and  if  one  of  them  feel  him- 
self weak,  he  sues  for  peace.  (Sv/i^oAA^tv  d^  nSkefioVy  ftd^qv  is  a  pure 
Greek  form  of  expression.)  The  application,  however,  of  these  two 
oomparisons  to  the  followers  of  Christ  (ver.  33)  is  not  altogether  so 
clear.  Christ  requires,  in  connexion  ¥dth  ver.  26  and  27,  the  re- 
nouncing all  one's  own  possessions  {dnardaaeadcu  Tmat  roig  iatrrov 
indpxowu),  inasmuch  as  he  wishes  to  engross  alone  the  love  of  man. 
The  forsaking,  however,  appears  merely  negative,  while  in  the  para- 
bles there  is  demanded  a  positive  quality,  namely,  poioer.  But 
even  the  renunciation  of  one's  possessions  requires  spiritual  power 
aLso ;  for  these  should  not  be  viewed  as  isolated,  but  as  conjoined 
with  the  whole  world,  and  this  again  as  in  connexion  with  the  prince 
of  this  world  (<^<yv  rw  KoafMv  tovtov).  The  comparison  repre- 
sents the  struggle  to  be  undertaken  as  so  great  for  the  reason,  that 
it  must  be  entered  into  against  a  mighty  kingdom  and  its  prince, 
and  can  therefore  be  successful  only  if  man  bear  within  him  a 
stronger  power.  This  explanation  alEK>  clears  up  the  obscure  point, 
how  the  Saviour  should  in  these  parables  seemingly  attribute  to 
man  the  power  of  accomplishing  a  work  so  difficult  (as  represented 
in  ver.  26,  27).  The  scope  of  the  parable  is  obviously  to  show  that 
a  rigorous  impartial  examination  brings  man  to  the  conviction  that 
he  is  as  incapable  in  his  own  strength  of  overcomiDg  the  dominion 
of  earth  and  sense,  as  a  king  with  ten  thousand  men  would  be  to 
conquer  twenty  thousand.*  The  ooneciousness,  however,  of  our  own 
inability  should  lead  us  to  seek  a  higher  power,  to  attach  ourselves 
to  the  great  kingdom  of  light  and  its  prince,  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, overthrows  the  kingdom  of  darkness.    In  connexi<Mi 

*  Hence  Augustine  (Confesa  viii.  6)  says  with  great  truth  of  some  persons  who  had 
begun  in  faith  the  conflict  with  the  old  man,  "  s&dificabant  turrim  sumptu  idoneo,  relln* 
quendi  omuia  sua  et  sequendi  te."  The  giving  up  of  one's  own  is  identical  with  the  laj^ 
ing  hold  of  Christ 
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with  what  precedes  (ver.  26, 27),  the  parables  thus  virtually  declare : 
"  In  wishing  to  follow  me,  ye  undertake  a  contest  which  ye  aie  \m- 
able  to  carry  through ;  attain  first  to  the  conviction  of  your  own 
weakness,  and  seek  the  higher  power  of  the  Spirit ;  then  shall  ye 
he  qualified  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Ver.  34,  35. — Here  follow  most  appropriately  the  concluding 
words  which  Matthew  has  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(v.  13),  and  which  Mark  (ix.  29)  has  arranged  in  another  connexion. 
They  are  in  themselves  of  such  a  kind  that  we  can  suppose  them 
spoken  by  the  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  like  the  "  he  that  hath 
ears,'"  etc.,  at  the  close  of  this  section.  At  all  events,  they  stand  in 
Luke  in  a  very  appropriate  connexion.  For  the  subject  spoken  of 
(ver.  26,  27)  had  been  admission  into  the  company  of  disciples,  and 
the  needful  qualifications.  Very  appropriate,  therefore,  is  the 
remark,  that  great  and  noble  as  was  the  call,  like  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  to  act  with  quickening  and  strengthening  power  on  the  mass, 
so  great  also  would  be  the  danger  if  a  man  did  not  fulfil  that  voca- 
tion, for  in  that  case  he  would  not  only  accomplish  nothing  for  the 
body,  but  bring  injury  upon  himself.  Thus  these  words  repeat  the 
earnest  admonition  contained  in  the  first  verses  of  the  section, 
rather  to  abandon  the  purpose  of  following  Jesus  than  enter  on  it 
with  divided  hearts.  (On  the  explanation,  compare  the  details  at 
Matth.  V.  13,  and  at  Mark  ix.  49.) 


§  16.  Pabablss  Bslatino  to  thk  Comfassiokatb  Iioys  of  God. 

(Lake  xy.  1-32.) 

In  the  words  of  transition  fjaav  6e  lyyi^ovre^,  and  drew  near^  etc, 
there  is  no  distinct  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  preced- 
ing and  following  portions.  We  might  suppose  that  a  space  of  time 
intervened.  But  the  contrast  between  the  preceding  and  the  fol- 
lowing parables,  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they 
are  closely  connected.  [?]  For,  while  at  xiv.  28,  seq.  there  was  set 
forth  the  stem  severity  of  purpose  required  in  order  to  confess 
Christ  and  follow  him,  as  the  opposite  and  supplementary  side  of 
the  picture,  that  compassionate  love  is  now  brought  forward  which 
is  displayed  by  the  Saviour  in  calling  to  himself  the  poor  and 
miserable.  The  same  demand  is  made  of  these  as  of  those  to  whomi 
the  parables  of  building  the  tower  and  the  conflict  were  addressed  ;. 
but  to  these  miserable  ones  the  demand  is  not  as  it  was  to  the  uu 
decided  and  the  irresolute,  something  burdensome,  but  it  is  to  them 
a  gain  and  a  pleasure  to  be  penniMed  to  forsake  all  and  serve  him. 
alone  whom  their  soul  loves.    The  compassionate  love  of  Q^od  which. 
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forms  the  contrast  to  the  hard-hearted  Pharisees,  is  met  hy  the 
complete  self-surrender  of  the  lost  one  (ver.  21),  which  stands  op- 
posed to  the  calculating  adherence  of  the  wavering  (xiv.  26,  seq.), 
inasmuch  as  he  pleads  for  that  service  of  God  as  an  act  of  grace, 
which  to  the  others  is  a  burdensome  duty.  In  the  first  two  parables 
the  former  reference  predominates ;  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees 
with  their  cold  condemnations  of  men,  God  appears  as  the  compas* 
sionate  Being  who  lovingly  receives  the  lost  to  himself;  the  third, 
in  addition  carries  out  carefully  the  second  point  of  contrast,  viz., 
the  glad  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  miserable. 

Ver.  1,  2. — As  Jesus  finished  the  preceding  discourses,  spoken 
doubtless  after  the  day's  journey  had  been  completed,  there  gather- 
ed around  him  a  company  of  men  really  in  need  of  aid,  not  with  the 
view  of  insidiously  listening  to  him,  but  of  receiving  fi-om  him  life 
and  spirit  {dKoveiv  avrov).  Among  these  were  publicans  (jeXuvai) 
(see  on  Matth.  v.  46),  and  other  persons,  who  more  or  less  grossly 
had  transgressed  the  law.  For,  in  every  case  where  the  dfjtapruiXd^^ 
sinner,  and  the  dUcaioq,  just  (ver.  7),  are  set  in  contrast,  we  are  to 
trace  in  the  former  the  outward  and  visible  transgression  of  the  law, 
as  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law. 
Qross  forms  of  transgression  are  not  excluded  here,  as  is  shewn  ob- 
viously by  the  parable  of  the  lost  son,  who  is  intentionally  described 
as  one  who  had  devoured  his  living  with  harlots  (ver.  30).  On  this 
contrast  depends  the  whole  point  of  these  three  parables.  The 
Pharisees,  in  the  consciousness  (not  merely  hypocritical)  of  their 
righteousness,  despised  the  sinners  (d/iopTwAovf)  to  whom  righteous- 
ness according  to  the  law  was  in  fact  wanting.  But,  the  relation 
in  which  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of  faith 
stand  to  each  other,  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  following  para- 
bles are  intended  to  cast  light.  (Amyoyyvfo)  is  =  to  the  more  com- 
mon yoyyvfw,  to  murmur ,  to  be  averse.  UpoddexeoOai  and  avveaSUiv 
denote  every  kind  of  contact,  closer  or  more  remote  ;  TrpoadixeaOai 
ifl  =  to  the  frequently  occurring  dex^aOai  [comp.  Matth.  x.  40],  in 
the  sense  of  to  render  the  services  of  love,  which  presupposes  an  in- 
clination of  mind.  The  term  aweaSUiv  points  to  closer  contact  in 
continuous  intercourse.)  There  is  truth  in  the  Pharisaic  principle 
of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  sinful  and  defiled  men,  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  anxiety  to  avoid  being  tempted  by  their  sins.  In  them, 
however,  it  was  the  result  of  haughty  feeling  which  kept  them  at  a 
distance  from  such  unfortunate  men,  even  when  their  minds  shewed 
a  susceptibility  for  something  better. 

Ver.  3-7. — The  first  parable  recounted  to  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus, 
(elm  TTpbg  avrSvg  ver,  3  compared  with  xvi  1),  is  drawn  from  a  figure 
already  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  compares  the  relation 
4)etween  Gtod  and  the  people  of  Israel  to  that  between  a  shepherd 
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and  his  flock.  Even  for  the  very  form  of  viewing  the  comparison 
which  is  here  carried  out,  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  analogies 
(Jerem.  L  6  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11, 12, 16).  The  main  reference  of  the 
parable  then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  lost 
sheep  which  the  shepherd  seeks  after,  is  the  same  with  the  sinners 
whom  the  Saviour  receives  in  love,  while  the  Pharisees  despise  them. 
But  the  separate  references  call  for  closer  examination.  For,'/r^, 
it  is  a  question  how  the  seeking  and  finding  of  the  lost  sheep  on  the 
part  of  the  shepherd  stands  connected  with  the  repentance  which 
at  ver.  7  and  10  is  attributed  to  the  sinner,  for,  the  parable  men- 
tions nothing  of  a  change  of  state  on  the  part  of  the  lost  one.  Ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  however,  the  labour  of  the 
shepherd  in  seeking  and  finding  the  sheep  must  bo  understood  of 
God's  operations  on  the  sinner's  heart,  through  which  he  awakens 
in  him  repentance.  This  parable,  therefore,  forms  in  this  respect 
a  contrast  to  the  following  one  of  the  lost  son,  which  represents  not 
what  God  does,  but  what  man  does  in  the  work  of  conversion.  In 
a  similar  way  (as  was  remarked  on  Matth.  xiii.  44,  seq.)  do  the 
parables  of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  and  the  merchant  seeking  pearls, 
stand  mutually  related  to  each  other.  In  the  second  place^  there  is 
set  before  us,  not  merely  the  seeking  of  the  lost  sheep,  but  also  the 
leaving  (ver.  4)  of  the  ninety  and  nine.  To  this  refers,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  contrast  between  Iprifiog,  desert^  and  oUo^y  house,  and  on 
the  other,  the  circumstance  that  at  ver.  7  the  returning  sinner  is 
elevated  more  highly  than  those  who  never  were  lost.  (This  idea  is 
more  fully  carried  out  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  son,  ver.  22,  seq.) 
This  certainly  seems  strange  when  we  consider  that  those  who  are 
not  lost  are  described  as  "just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance** 
(duuuoiy  oiTiveg  ob  xp^lav  ^;^ov<Tt  fieravolag),  and  as  they  had  in  feet 
never  wandered  from  the  close  fellowship  of  the  flock,  they  thus 
deserved  praise  for  their  faithfulness.  But  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  law  and  Gospel,  we  find  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  while 
we  yet  retain  the  proper  import  of  the  parable.  For  the  law  cer- 
tainly carries  with  it  this  design,  to  incite  man  to  keep  it,  and  if  he 
do  keep  it  he  acquires  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  needs  no  re- 
pentance in  regard  to  its  positive  transgression.  This  righteousness, 
however,  is  incapable  of  leading  to  that  higher  life  which  the  Gospel 
demands,  but  which  it  also  bestows  where  there  is  a  susceptibility 
for  it.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  arise,  either 
through  such  rigour  in  the  observances  of  the  law,  that  a  man  can- 
not satisfy  himself  with  an  exterior  legality  (as  the  Pharisees  did), 
but  must  strive  also  after  an  inward  conformity  to  that  law ;  or 
when,  left  to  himself,  he  falls  into  sin.  In  the  first  case,  he  soon  ex- 
periences his  inability  to  subjugate  the  hidden  world  within  him, 
and  thus  the  law  works  the  Myvcjoig  r^  d^Mprrlag,  knowledge  of  sin 
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(Eom.  iii.  20),  and  such  a  just  man  (see  on  Luke  i.  5)  may  then  pos- 
sess at  the  same  time  true  longing  and  susceptibility  for  the  atone- 
ment. In  the  second  case,  however  (which  is  that  here  intended), 
the  striking  and  marked  transgression  of  the  law  palpably  brings  his 
sin  home  to  a  man,  and  he  is  brought  also  to  repentance,  inasmuch 
as,  where  sin  was  powerful,  there  grace  often  shews  itself  the  more 
powerfully  (Rom.  v.  20).  In  both  cases,  however,  repentance  estab- 
lishes the  possibility  of  a  transition  into  a  state  of  spiritual  life,  that 
of  regeneration,  more  perfect  than  mere  legal  righteousness  can 
reach  ;  whither  this  latter  leads  is  shewn  by  the  righteous  brother 
(ver.  25,  seq.)  in  the  third  parable.  Thus  what  the  Saviour  means 
to  shew  the  Pharisees  is  this,  that  these  sinners  whom  they  despised 
could,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  be  elevated  to  a  higher  state  of 
spiritual  life  than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  reach  in  their  present 
condition.  That  they  also  could  come  to  repentance,  however,  if 
they  would  lay  aside  their  coldness  and  hardness  of  heart,  is  inti- 
mated at  ver.  31.  Finally,  we  must  not  in  the  parable  overlook  the 
X^  ^v  Tw  ovpav(^y  Joy  in  heaven  (ver.  7),  hcimov  rQv  dyyeXujv  tov 
Beovy  be/ore  the  angels  of  Ood  (ver.  10),  with  which  ver.  22  seq. 
should  be  compared.  The  joy  of  these  Divinely  compassionate 
beings  forms  a  most  strongly  marked  contrast  to  the  vexation  of 
the  Pharisees  because  sinners  were  received  (ver.  2,  25,  seq.)  The 
kingdom  of  God  thus  appears  standing  in  mutual  connexion  and 
living  unity ;  if  one  member  rejoices,  all  members  rejoice  with  it. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  joined  together  by  the  bond  of  perfectness— 
love.  Consequently,  the  absence  of  love  must  be  seen  by  the  Phari- 
sees as  implying  ungodliness  and  exclusion  from  the  lively  fellow«- 
fihip  of  heaven.  (The  comparison  is,  finally^  found  at  Matth.  xviiL 
12,  seq.,  and  incorporated  with  the  context  there.  It  needs  no 
proof,  however,  that  here  in  Luke  it  holds  its  original  position.) 

Ver.  8-10. — The  second  parable  of  the  lost  drachma  is  obscure. 
For,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  contributes  no  new  feature  to 
the  general  picture  which  the  three  similitudes  hold  forth,  and  that 
consequently  the  contrast  between  the  woman  and  the  man  (ver.' 4) 
and  the  ten  and  hundred^  is  merely  accidental.  The  woman  denotes 
probably  the  church  in  its  ideal  character,  as  caring  with  a  mother's 
feithfulness  for  her  children.  In  the  gradually  diminishing  num- 
(100, 10,  2)  there  is  implied,  perhaps,  an  anti-climax  which  indi- 
cates a  possibility  of  falling  away  from  wider  or  narrower  spheres  of 
spiritual  life,  but  that  for  all  these  relations,  grace  is  revealed  to 
idd  us. 

Ver.  11-19. — It  is  much  easier  to  trace  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
third  parable,  of  the  lost  Son.  It  sets  forth  accurately  the  gradual 
process  of  his  going  astray,  and  his  return  to  repentance  and  faith, 
while  in  the  first  parable  they  are  merely  intimated,  and  prominence 
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giveoy  instead^  to  the  efforts  of  the  Father.  Here  these  are  por- 
trayed only  as  manifested  at  the  moment  of  the  Son's  return,  and 
then,  in  parallelism  with  the  Father's  love,  there  is  the  severity  of 
the  other  [the  still  more  lost]  son,  towards  whom,  however,  the  love 
of  the  Father  still  continues  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  Phari- 
sees (ver.  1),  the  first  half  of  the  parable  is  an  apology  for  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners  whom  they  despised,  inasmuch  as  it  partly  shews 
that  they  are  capable  of  nobler  impulses  to  repentance  and  £uth, 
and  partly,  that  Gk)d  prizes  and  willingly  receives  them.  In  the 
strongest  manner,  then,  are  these  sinners  admonished  and  encou- 
raged, in  the  first  half  of  the  parable,  freely  and  joyfully  to  embrace 
the  offered  grace.  The  second  half  places  their  own  likeness  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  and  contains  a  reproof  to  them.  The 
commencement  of  the  parable — "  A  certain  man  had  two  sons" — 
purposely  places  the  two  parties  (the  dUaioi  and  the  dfia(rr<M>XoC)  on  a 
similar  footing  in  relation  to  God.  The  description  of  the  sons 
themselves,  however,  by  the  terms  younger j  and  older  (ver.  11,  25) 
may  apply  appropriately  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews,  although 
primarily  the  connexion  does  not  lead  us  to  tl^  contrast.  A  para- 
ble which,  like  that  of  the  lost  son,  represents  the  relation  of  man 
to  God  in  its  essential  points,  naturally  finds,  everywhere,  its  fitting 
application  wherever  these  points  are  developed.  The  abandoning 
of  his  father's  house  on  the  part  of  the  son  points  at  once  to  man's 
felling  away  from  God,  out  of  which  all  his  subsequent  backsUding 
gradually  developes  itself.  (In  to  hnfiaXXov  \dpo^  t^  ovaiag^  IntfidX^ 
Xeiv  is  used  intransitively.  In  a  similar  way,  Tob.  vi  13,  odl  iixifidX' 
Xei  ij  icXogovofita  airfjg. — B/of  as  frequently  =  ovaiay  vrrc^avra,  Luke 
viii.  43 ;  xxL  4.)  In  describing  the  living  in  sin,  the  strong  expres* 
sion  fwv  do6T(i)g  is  designedly  chosen,  and,  according  to  ver.  30,  we 
must  retain  it  in  all  its  force,  for  to  this  the  argumentation  of 
Christ  refers,  to  represent  one  who  is  imquestionably  a  sinner  as 
capable  of  returning  to  God.  {'Aaorrog  from  (tcj^o),  like  perdituSj  pri- 
marily ahandonedj  ruined^  then  dtssipated,  profligate.)  Without, 
then,  any  express  mention  of  it,  there  is  in  this  parable  also  a 
reference  to  the  repentance-awakening  grace  of  Gk)d  which  follows 
the  lost  son.  Outward  distress,  poverty,  hunger,  the  felt  conse* 
quences  of  his  sin,  first  awaken  in  him,  according  to  the  Divine  dis- 
pensation, the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  that  t^is  consciousness 
may,  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  combine  with  faith  in  the  love  of 
God,  presupposes  the  revelation  of  that  love  whose  consummation  is 
exhibited  in  the  offering  up  of  God's  Son,  John  iii  16.  The  aim  of 
the  parable,  however,  leaves  this  in  the  bckckground,  whence,  also, 
it  can  only  be  supplied  from  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and 
is  here  silently  understood.  (Ver.  15,  KoXXdadai  =  to  the  Hebrew 
P5«.)     He  sank  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  earthly  misery.    (K«- 
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pdruty  as  applied  to  the  tree  which  is  found  under  the  name  of  icepa^ 
novia^  tcepojvia^  denotes  the  fruit  of  the  plant  known  under  the  namo 
of  carob-beariy  which  in  the  East  is  commonly  used  as  fodder.)  This 
Buffering,  however,  awoke  life  in  the  depth  of  his  soul ;  with  sincere 
self-condemnation  and  deep  repentance,  there  was  combined  faith 
in  the  Father.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  were  given  the  ele- 
ments of  his  salvation.  (In  the  characteristic  expression,  coming  to 
himself  (tpxsoBcu  bIq  lavTdv)^  we  find  his  previous  state  indicated  as 
that  of  one  who  had  lost  himself  In  ver.  17,  dfrrog^  bread,  as  being 
human  food,  stands  in  contrast  to  nepdruiy  which  are  intended  for 
lower  animals. — His  repentance  is  proved  to  be  genuine,  by  the  ex- 
press reference  to  the  Divine  will,  implied  in  the  words  "  against 
heaven."  He  discerned  sin  in  its  root  and  essence  as  the  transgres- 
ion  of  the  Divine  will.  The  words  hfcrmSv  aov  are  parallel  to  the 
Hebrew  ••sbV,  which  at  1  Sam.  xx.  1,  occurs  in  this  very  connexion 

Ver.  20-24. — If  the  first  movements  of  repentance  are  not  in 
the  above  account  expressly  traced  to  Gk>d,  his  Divine  compassion 
and  paternal  love  in  feceiving  the  penitent  are  all  the  more  care- 
fully and  touchingly  depicted  in  what  follows.  (As  to  trrT^yxyl^eadcu^ 
see  on  Luke  i  78.)  Divine  grace  hastens  to  aid  the  returning  sin- 
ner, and  overwhelms  him  with  its  benefits.  Thus  what  the  law  in 
its  severity  could  not  do— namely,  awaken  the  love  of  holiness 
within — ^18  effected  by  grace.  It  fills  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
sought  happiness  in  sin  and  found  only  bitterness,  with  a  peace  and 
sweetness  which  tell  him  that  here  is  to  be  found  what  he  had 
erroneously  sought  in  the  creature.  (The  individual  traits  in  ver. 
22  are  so  clearly  defined,  that  we  cannot  mistake  them.  The  aroktj 
npcjTTjy  best  robe,  denotes  the  righteousness  of  God  [Rev.  iii.  18  ;  vii 
18  ;  xix.  8],  the  doKTvXioVy  the  signet-ring,  denotes  the  seal  of  the 
Spirit,  the  testimony  that  a  man  belongs  to  God,  the  imodTJiAara, 
shoes  [Ephes.  vi  15]  denote  the  power  of  walking  in  the  ways  of 
God. — The  entertainment  made  ready  points  to  the  Set-rrvov  to  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  so  often  compared.  lirevrSg  from  alroc 
means /erf  oT/attened  with  com.  The  article  indicates  that  it  was 
the  single  and  therefore  more  valuable  animal  which  the  Father,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  joy,  dedicated  to  the  Son.) 

Ver.  25-80.-^This  account  of  the  younger  son's  return  is  followed 
by  a  portrayal  of  his  elder  brother's  conduct.  The  latter  was  in  truth 
righteous  according  to  the  law  ;  he  had  neither  left  his  father  nor 
transgressed  his  commandment,  but  this  legal  righteousness  had 
rendered  his  nature  cold  and  unamiable,  and  induced  him  without 
pity  to  condemn  his  brother.  Amidst  the  general  joy,  his  soul  was 
foil  of  envy  and  jealousy.  A  most  graphic  picture  of  those  Phari- 
sees who  despised  the  publicans,  and  even  of  the  Jews  in  their  con- 
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tempt  of  the  heathen  world  I  In  marked  contrast  to  the  lowly 
snbmissiyeneBS  of  the  younger  son^  who  bows  unconditionally  to  the 
will  of  the  father  (ver.  18, 19),  there  comes  out  the  pride  of  the 
elder,  who  even  presumed  in  his  rage  to  cast  blame  on  the  father's 
appointments,  censuring  on  the  one  hand,  his  mildness  to  the 
brother  who  had  gone  astray;  and  on  the  other,  his  (alleged) 
severity  towards  himself.  [We  remark  especially  in  the  conduct  of 
the  elder  son  the  following  traits.  He  is  at  the  outset  so  estranged 
finom  his  father,  that  on  hearing  the  sounds  of  rejoicing,  he  goes  for 
mformation,  not  to  his  father,  but  to  a  servant.  The  answer  given 
enrages  him ;  he  feels  that  the  newly  returned  is  dearer  to  his 
father  than  he  himself  ever  waa  On  his  father's  condescending  to 
come  out  to  him,  he  recounts  to  him  his  own  services,  and  reckons 
the  deserved  reward — by  hide!  which  his  father  should  have  killed 
for  him.  To  have  lived  in  the  house  of  his  father  he  counts  as  no- 
thing I  V.  80.  The  words  "  this  thy  son,"  are  a  rude  and  imperti- 
nent designation  of  his  brother.  He  does  not  vouchsafe  to  him  the 
name  of  brother,  and  wantonly  insults  his  father,  for  the  '^  this  thy 
son''  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  he  may  be  good  enough  to  be  thy  son  ; 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  my  brother."  Finally,  the  words  who  hath  cfe- 
vouredy  e^c,  are  a  gross  exaggeration  of  his  brother's  sins.  For 
"riotous  living"  does  not  necessarily  imply  nopvda.  And  how  did 
be  know  so  accurately  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
brother  ?  We  have  here  a  vivid  picture  of  the  honorable  worldling, 
who,  when  a  sinner  repents,  exaggerates  his  former  life  of  profligacy, 
in  the  vain  idea  that  the  violence  of  the  disease  will  reflect  discredit 
on  the  physician  who  has  healed  it.] 

Ver.  31,  82. — The  concluding  verses  add  an  entirely  new  feature 
to  the  picture.  The  compassion  of  the  father  who  reproves  sin  with 
tenderness,  remains  unchanged  even  when  brought  to  bear  on  the 
audacity  of  the  elder  son,  who  was  bold  enough  to  condenm  his 
proceedings,  an  intimation  being  thus  given  to  the  Pharisees  that 
for  them,  as  well  as  others.  Divine  grace  set  open  the  way  of  repent- 
ance, but  that  in  their  case  equally  with  that  of  the  sinners,  it  was 
the  path  to  faith.  For,  what  they  were  outwardly,  and  in  a  form 
more  gross,  that  the  Pharisees  also  were  inwardly,  and  in  a  vray 
more  refined  ;  and  it  is  just  when  assuming  such  forms  that  sin  be- 
comes most  dangerous  and  ruinous,  partly  because  its  real  nature  is 
detected  with  greater  difficulty,  and  partly  because,  being  more 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  it  takes  a  deeper  hold  at  once  on  the  soul 
and  on  the  outward  life.  (On  this  point  see  at  Matth.  xxi  81,  in 
which  passage  this  idea  is  set  forth  in  express  terms.)  The  father, 
moreover,  in  his  reproof  brings  forward  certain  things  which  were 
wrong  in  the  position  of  the  elder  son.  In  the  true  paternal  feeling 
he  views  the  son  as  lis/eUoto-possesaor  (ndvra  rd  ^,  ad  ioriv)^  but 
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ihe  latter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave,  draws  shyly  back,  and  does  not 
venture  in  his  father's  sense  to  view  these  possessions  as  belonging 
to  himself ;  but  stands  there  avariciously  and  eagerly  demanding, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  own  self-righteousness,  that  the  father 
should  urge  on  his  acceptance  that  which  in  a  filial  spirit  he  should 
himself  have  asked  for.  Thus  the  perverse  position  in  which  the 
Pharisees  had  placed  themselves  towards  God  and  men,  is  in  these 
words  made  known  to  them,  and  a  powerful  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance is  brought  home  to  their  hearts.  The  account  given  by  Paul 
of  the  inability  of  the  law  to  work  out  righteousness  (as  set  forth  in 
Bom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.),  and  of  the  necessity  for  another  way  of  sal- 
vation through  faith  and  grace,  forms  the  best  commentary  on  these 
parables. 


§  17.  Parables  Relating  to  the  Compassionate  Love  op 
OUR  Fellow-men. 

(Luke  xri.  1-3L) 

The  contents  of  the  following  parable,  bebnging  apparently  to 
an  entirely  different  department,  might  at  the  first  glance  render  it 
doubtful  whether  or  not  there  exists  here  any  demonstrable  link  of 
connexion.  But  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  indicated  in  the  way  of  con- 
clusion or  the  commencement  of  anything  new,  the  reference  of  chap, 
xvi.  1,  14,  15,  to  chap.  xv.  1,  makes  it  probable  that  a  connexion 
really  does  exist ;  for  Jesus,  according  to  these  passages,  appears  to 
be  continually  speaking  before  the  same  hearers,  only  addressing 
himself  now  more  especially  to  on«,  now  to  another  party  o£ 
them.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  see,  on  a  closer  examination,  how  the 
subject-matter  is  connected  with  what  goes  before.  The  whole  xvi 
chap,  forms  a  parallel  to  the  xv.  What  we  were  taught  in  the  lat- 
ter (the  XV.)  of  God's  compassionate  love,  is  set  forth  in  the  xvi 
chap,  as  the  object  for  man  to  aim  at  in  his  own  sphere.  This  re- 
ference to  human  affiairs  the  Saviour  was  led  very  naturally  to  make, 
by  the  position  of  the  Pharisees  and  Publicans.  The  former,  in 
their  unfeeling  coldness,  were  avaricious  (xvi  14),  for  which  reason 
this  tendency  had  already  been  exhibited  at  xv.  29  in  the  elder 
brother,  who  was  intended  to  represent  the  Pharisees.  The  Publi- 
cans, on  the  contrary,  though  for  the  most  part -they  had  become 
rich  by  unrighteous  transactions,  yet  practised  charity  in  their  sin- 
cere repentance — for  example,  Zacchaeus,  Luke  xix.  8.  Hence  our 
Lord  in  the  following  parables  teaches  the  right  use  of  earthly  pos- 
sessions. In  the  first,  however,  respecting  the  unjust  steward,  the 
representation  given  of  such  a  nature,  that  true  chajrity,  which,  when 
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embodied  in  outward  acts,  takes  the  form  of  an  expenditure  of  one's 
possessions  (the  proper  contrast  to  the  false  expenditure  of  his  goods 
on  the  part  of  the  lost  son),  is  seen  to  be  at  the  same  time  true 
wisdoniy  while  the  want  of  charity  is  folly.  This  view  implied,  in 
the  first  place,  a  defence  of  the  despised  Publicans,  who  are  to  be 
conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  disciples  (ver.  1),  with  an  admoni- 
tion urging  them  to  continue  the  same  use  of  their  property,  while 
it  involved,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  wise  as  they  were  righteous  (ver.  15).  Inas- 
much as  they  wished  half  to  serve  God  as  representing  the  theocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  half  to  serve  mammon  (ver.  13),  they  acted 
unrighteously,  and  became  fools  in  their  false  wisdom.  The  final 
results  of  such  false  wisdom  are  delineated  in  the  following  paraUe 
(ver.  19,  seq.),  by  the  remark  which  points  out  the  important  con- 
sequences which  true  wisdom  may  produce  in  behalf  of  man.  (With 
an  allusion  to  the  d^eoBcu  el^  ra^  alisuvtov^  oicijvd^y  ver.  9.)  Should 
we  ask,  however,  on  what  grounds  the  Lord  did  not  choose  a  com- 
parison to  shew  the  nature  of  true  wisdom,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  have  exhibited  righteousness,  and  consequently  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  his  ovm  means,  and  not  those  of  another ;  the  cause  of 
it  can  have  been  no  other  than  this,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  that  way  to  bring  clearly  to  view  that  twofold  reference  to 
God  and  the  world  which  to  the  Saviour  was  precisely  the  point  of 
greatest  importance.  In  ver.  13  there  lies  the  key  to  our  under- 
standing the  peculiar  form  of  the  parable.  For,  both  parties,  the 
Publicans  as  well  as  the  Pharisees,  stood  as  it  were  between  two 
poles.  On  the  one  side,  they  stood  in  connexion  with  the  world  and 
earthly  ties,  on  the  other,  with  God  and  Divine  things.  The  only 
•diflFerence  lay  in  this,  that  the  Publicans  (those,  namely,  who  were 
here  present  whom  Jesus  kindly  received  [xv.  1],  and  who  are  now 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  disciples  [xvi.  1]),  were  outwardly,  indeed 
deeply  involved  in  the  world,  but  their  inner  man  burned  with 
earnest  spiritual  longing ;  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
outwardly  chained  to  things  Divine,  as  the  bom  representatives  of 
the  theocracy,  but  in¥rardly  they  were  attached  to  the  world,  and 
they  even  made  use  of  their  spiritual  character  for  earthly  ends.  In 
order  to  teach,  therefore,  the  right  course  in  their  position  betwixt 
two  such  attracting  forces,  our  Lord  selects  the  precise  representa- 
tion here  employed,  which  from  two  opposite  points  of  view,  and, 
for  the  benefit  as  well  of  the  Publicans  as  of  the  Pharisees,  sets  in 
a  clear  light  the  idea  contained  in  ver.  13,  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  he  must  despise  the  one  in  order  to  cleave  to  the  other." 
Man  has  not  and  never  can  have  anything  of  his  own  (corap.  on 
Luke  xiv.  33),  he  is  for  ever  a  mere  steward  (oltcovdfiog).  The  only 
question  is  whose  steward  he  considers  himself,  whether  of  the  GiA 
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of  tender  love  (whom  chap.  xv.  sets  forth),  or  of  the  hard-»hearted 
world  aud  its  prince.  In  reference  to  the  Publicans,  therefore,  the 
parable  contains  the  exhortation  entirely  to  renounce  the  master 
with  whom,  by  outward  relations,  they  still  stand  associated.  In 
regard  to  the  JPharisees,  however,  it  involves  the  reproving  declara- 
tion that  tlieir  half-heartedness  could  lead  to  no  true  service  of  God, 
According  to  this  view,  the  rich  man  (ver.  1)  is  nothing  but  the 
world  or  its  representative  the  prince  of  this  world,  to  whose  service 
the  Publicans  in  their  external  relations  are  supposed  to  belong. 
To  this  master,  according  to  ver.  13,  God,  as  the  other  and  real 
master  (the  representative  of  the  dexofjtevoi  elg  ra^  alonflovg  aicrpfd^^ 
ver.  9)  is  to  be  conceived  as  contrasted.  This  true  Lord  has  service 
rendered  to  him  in  the  right  way,  even  by  the  prudent  dissipater 
of  the  possessions  of  the  rich  man  {dMatcofmi^iov  rd  vndpxovra  tov 
nkovotov),  who  despises  the  one  in  order  to  belong  wholly  to  the 
other,  and  with  the  possessions  of  the  one  labours  for  the  objects  of 
the  other.  That  man  acts,  however,  in  opposition  to  his  own  in- 
terests (and  is  thus  unwise)  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  seeks  to  place 
the  service  of  the  one  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  other.  The  figure 
of  unrighteousness  could  thus  be  employed  here  without  causing 
any  misunderstanding,  for  this  reason,  that  it  so  markedly  expresses 
the  felt  inward  experience  of  the  man  who  feels  himself  placed  be- 
tween two  such  opposite  attracting  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  to  expend  the  things  which  belong  to  the  world  in  behalf 
of  G^d  and  his  objects  can  never  be  to  act  falsely,  for  the  world  and 
its  prince  are  not  the  true  possessors.  As  God  thus  is  in  the  last 
instance  the  rightful  Lord,  such  an  overreaching  of  the  world  as 
Jesus  here  teaches  is  the  way  truly  to  uphold  what  is  right ;  all  is 
rendered  back  to  God  to  whom  all  belongs.  There  was  no  reason 
to  apprehend,  however,  such  a  perversion  of  his  words  as  that  it  was 
permitted  a  man  to  deprive  others  of  their  property  in  order  thus  to 
expend  it,  for  this  was  already  sufficiently  prohibited  by  the  com- 
mandment, "  thou  shalt  not  steal"  The  very  delineation  of  the 
iryustice  in  lines  so  vivid  excludes  all  possibility  of  such  a  misun- 
derstanding. According  to  this  view,  the  parable  though  referring 
primarily  to  temporal  relations,  possesses  its  everlasting  truth  ;  in 
things  temporary  are  shadowed  forth  those  which  are  abiding.  For, 
in  the  same  light  in  which  the  Publicans  are  here  exhibited,  do  men 
stand  at  all  times,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  property.  Possession  in 
itsd/y  as  a  circumscribed  and  exclusive  right  to  certain  things,  is  the 
product  of  sin  in  the  world  of  which  man  knows  nothing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.^    While  maintaining,  therefore,  such  a  possessoiy 

♦  It  18  chiefly  the  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  lights  cf  property  which 
makee  it  so  difficult  for  expositors  to  agree  in  their  understanding  of  this  parable.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  is  only  an  immoderate  poaseesion  whioh  desenrei 
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right,  man  is  steward  of  the  prince  of  this  worli  If  he  prove  true 
to  this  master,  he  works  in  his  interest,  and  so  heaps  up  possessions 
upon  possessions  ;  but  if  he  prove  untrue  to  him,  and  pass  over  as 
a  member  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  into  the  service,  consequently, 
of  another  lord,  then  he  labours  in  the  interest  of  this  new  master, 
and  squanders  the  possessions  of  the  first,  expending  them  on  spi* 
ritual  objects.  This  points  again  to  xiv.  88,  where  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  were  exhorted  to  renounce  all  things  {dnordaoeadai 
ira<ri),  and  by  means  of  this  explanation  the  connexion  is  seen  to  be 
carried  thus  far  back. 

The  capital  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  common  exposi- 
tion of  the  parable,  is  that  under  the  rich  man  it  understands,  God.* 
In  this  view  of  it  we  cannot  conceive  how  two  masters  should  be 
spoken  of  at  ver.  18,  or  how  we  should  be  taught  to  squander  pos- 
sessions belonging  to  the  God  of  love.  For  if  this  referred  to  a 
beneficent  expenditure  of  one's  means,  the  steward  acting  thus 
would  not  have  been  displaced  by  God  ;  but  if  to  a  false,  wasteful 
prodigality  of  one's  possessions,  such  as  was  condemned  in  the  case 
of  the  lost  son,  we  cannot  reconcile  this  with  ver.  8-18,  in  which  his 
faithfulness  in  minor  matters  is  praised.  For,  that  a  parable  should 
teach  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  the  narrative  itself  mentions, 
can  never  be  maintained  after  the  striking  train  of  reasoning  by 
Schultz  (on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  p.  98).  The  rich  man 
can  represent  only  the  world  in  whose  service  the  Publicans  stood. 
To  spend  their  wealth  in  such  a  way  as  to  devote  it  to  the  interests 
of  their  higher  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  to  their  own  (real  and 
everlasting)  benefit,  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  enjoined  on 
these  men  for  imitation.f    The  exposition  of  Schultz  (ut  supra),  is, 

blame,  and  from  a  legal  point  of  view  this  is  correct ;  jnst  as  perjury  alone  is  held  to  deserre 
panishment  But  Christ  looks  on  humanity  in  a  point  of  view  far  higher,  and  contem- 
.  plates  the  original  state  of  Paradise  as  restored.  According  to  this  view,  no  mention  can 
be  made  of  anj  right  of  possession  which  excludes  from  others  the  use  of  the  property 
possessed,  and  it  Is  in  this  waj  that  our  Lord  here  treats  the  relation  in  which  man  stands 
to  the  things  of  this  world. 

*  This  explanation  Jensen  has  even  yet  retahied  in  his  yalnable  Treatise  (in  the 
Btndien  and  Kritiken  by  Ullman,  iL  yol,  4th  part,  p.  699,  seq.),  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  general  view.  On  the  other  hand,  there  lies  much  truth  in  the  polemical  discussion 
which  the  author  carries  out  against  Schleiermacher.  In  exactly  the  same  way  does 
Schneckenburgcr  (Contrib.  p.  65)  understand  by  the  ir^ow^tof  God.  Very  arbitrarily, 
tiierefore,  must  he  hold  ver.  13  to  be  a  later  interpolation. 

f  De  Wette's  opinion  that  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was  intended  to  hare  n» 
meaning,  might  more  readily  satisfy  us  were  it  not  that  the  arbitrary  disjunction  of  par* 
tkmlar  features  from  the  parable  favours  a  superficial  exposition  of  Scripture.  Subetan>> 
tiaUy  the  exposition  of  the  parable  is  entirely  given  up  by  De  Wette,  inasmuch  as  ver. 
10-18,  which  can  alone  fhmish  the  key  to  our  understanding  of  it,  are  explained  by  bin 
at  standing  quite  nnconlbrmably  to  the  remaining  portions.  He  thinks  also  that  there  it 
in  tbe  narrative  itself  an  internal  improbability  which  the  expositor  must  be  satisfied  to 
itke  as  he  finda    The  parable,  in  the  opinion  of  this  learned  critic,  contains  something 
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in  my  Tiew,  essentially  the  right  one,  only  this  learned  critic  ne- 
glected cleariy  to  refer  the  &vdp<Mmog  nXovaiog  to  the  world,  and  was 
therefore,  in  his  otherwise  correct  explanation,  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  this  turn,  "  that  it  is  not  the  man's  whole  corrupt  na- 
ture and  conduct,  nor  his  worldly  point  of  view,  nor  his  profligate 
ungodly  feeling  and  mean  selfishness  which  is  praised,  but  his  well- 
considered,  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  the  possessions  still  stand- 
ing at  his  disposal/'  (Ut  supra,  p.  103.)  It  seems  to  me  undeni- 
able, that  the  meaning  of  the  parable  will  fit  still  more  closely  into 
the  narrative  which  contains  it,  if  we  hold  that  the  rich  man  stands 
parallel  to  the  world  and  its  Prince.  By  Schulthess  (Theol.  Annals 
Tubig.,  1827,  March,  p.  213  seq.)  this  view  of  the  reference  has 
been  rightly  brought  forward.  The  explanation  of  Schleiermacher 
(on  the  writings  of  Luke,  p.  202  seq.),  which  explains  the  Publicans 
by  the  steward,  and  the  Romans  by  the  master,  is  not  specifically 
different  from  my  own  view,*  inasmuch  as  the  Bomans  form  the 
representatives  of  the  world.  I  cannot,  however,  accord  with 
Schleiermacher  in  attempting  to  sqften  the  character  of  the  unjust 
steward.  In  the  very  aggravation  of  his  injustice  lies  the  whole 
point  of  the  narratiye.f  [Also  Olshausen's  explanation  is  artificial 
and  unsatisfactx)ry.  The  parable  (like  that  of  the  hard-hearted 
judge),  belongs  to  the  class  of  parables  in  which  we  are  not  to  trace ' 
a  correspondence  in  every  individual  feature,  but  find  a  contrasting 
significancy  in  the  whole.  The  master  signifies  neither  Gtoi  nor 
Satan,  but  simply,  an  earthly  master,  and  merely  serves  to  intro- 
duce the  narrative.  The  unjust  steward  is  not  so  much  an  image, 
as  an  example  of  a  man  who,  in  the  sphere  of  unrightousness  and 
gin,  exercises  the  virtue  of  prudence^  and  thus  deserves  praise  even 
from  the  very  man  whom  he  has  deceived.  From  him  the  Christian 
should  learn  prudence,  but  in  the  sphere  of  righteousness.  He 
should  so  manage  with  the  earthly  possessions  acquired  by  unright- 
eousness, as  to  acquire  for  himself  friends  in  heaven— prudently  and 
justly  (v.  9).  His  prudence  is  to  consist  in  fidelity  (v.  10),  whUe 
that  of  the  worldling  consists  in  faithlessness.  The  whole  admoni- 
tion is  necessary,  since  (v.  8)  the  children  of  this  world  are  wont  to 
be  wiser  in  their  sphere  than  the  children  of  God  in  their  sphere  of 

paradoxical,  and  yet  H  gires  ua  this  idea,  which  is  worthy  of  Christ,  that  men  should  ex- 
pend  their  earthly  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  Schleiermacher  rests  satisfied  with  the  contrarieties  most  near  at  hand  without 
ascending,  as  it  seems  to  me  we  must  do,  to  these  opposite  forces  in  theh*  final  and  high- 
est form. 

f  As  to  the  many  other  (for  the  most  part  wholly  untenahle)  expositions  of  the  pank 
ble,  compare  the  well-known  treatises  by  Sohreiter  and  KeiL  The  following  recent  ex- 
planations of  this  difficult  passage  are  also  worth  reading,  yiz.  by  Grossman,  Lips.  1828 ; 
Kiedner,  Lips.  1826 ;  Zyro  Stud,  und  Eritik.  Jahi^.  1831,  h.  4;  and  Bahnmeyer  (Babn- 
nesrer  in  Eleiber's  Stud,  vol  L,  part  1,  p.  21  seq.) 
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righteoosneBS^  as  in  fisust  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  unite  prudence 
with  fidelity  than  with  un&ithfulness.] 

Ver.  1. — The  expression,  "  he  said  also  to  his  disciples,"  points 
hack  to  XV.  8,  where  the  discourse  was  directly  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees.  Now,  in  addition  to  them,  the  Saviour  turns  also  to  his 
disciples  in  such  a  way  that  hoth  parties,  Pharisees  and  Puhlicans, 
are  addressed  together,  and  thus  in  the  parable  there  maybe  traced 
a  reference  to  both.  The  disciples,  however,  here  embrace  in  the 
widest  sense  all  the  adherents  of  Jesus,  both  the  apostles  (who  are 
specially  mentioned  in  xvii.  6)  and  the  well-inclined  publicans  to- 
gether. The  Apostles,  it  might  be  said,  had  indeed  already  prac- 
tised the  commandment  to  free  themselves  from  Mammon  (comp. 
on  Matth.  xix.  27),  but  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  not  as  yet  in 
their  hearts  wholly  delivered  from  the  love  of  their  possessions,  so 
that  an  admonition  to  continue  in  the  renunciation  of  Mammon 
cannot  seem  inappropriate  even  for  them  ;  and,  on  the  other,  we 
may  remember  that  Judas  was  included  among  them,  who  was  still 
the  slave  of  avarice,  and  the  parable  may  be  considered  as  a  warn- 
ing for  him — as  for  the  Pharisees.  That  the  certain  rich  man  (dv- 
Spamog  rig  trXovaiog),  then,  cannot  have  been  intended  to  denote  God, 
might  be  conjectured  even  from  the  word  t^,  certain^  which  gives  a 
certain  vagueness  to  the  idea,  inconsistent  with  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. The  words  might  be  translated"  a  certain  rich  man,  of  whom 
there  are  so  many."  Thus  such  a  relation  as  is  common  in  the 
sinful  world,  would  seem  to  be  intended.  The  common  relations  of 
the  present  world  {alujv  cvrog)  are  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the 
parable,  and  therefore,  as  is  the  stewardy  such  also  is  the  master 
(Comp.  on  ver.  8).  There  is  implied,  finally,  in  the  idea  of  the 
steward  (as  Schulz,  ut  supra,  p.  44,  shews)  that  he  is  more  than  a 
mere  servant  (dwkog).  He  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  administrator  and 
curator  (of  the  master  who  for  a  season  is  perhaps  absent),  and  as  one, 
therefore,  who  could  the  more  freely  act  without  control  in  regard 
to  the  possessions  of  his  Lord.  The  steward  is  thus  all  the  more  ap- 
propriately the  representative  of  man,  in  so  far  as  he  has  to  a  certain 
extent  the  independent  management  of  his  possessions.  Respecting 
this  steward  (olicovdfiog)  then,  the  report  went  abroad,  and  there 
were  willing  informers  who  carried  it  to  his  master,  that  he  wasted 
the  property  intrusted  to  him.  (^laaKopnl^eiv^  as  at  Luke  xv.  13. 
LiaftdX>juv^  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  by  no 
means  implies  calumniating  by  Mse  reports,  but  rather  informing, 
accusing,  even  when  the  accusation  is  well-founded.)  In  the  case  of 
this  steward,  it  is  intended  that  this  very  iiyustice  (dSiiUa)^  should 
stand  forth  as  a  leading  feature  of  his  character. 

Ver.  2,  8. — The  rich  man  calls  the  steward  to  account  (dno^M' 
vol  Xiyw  =  diMvai  X6rf0Vy  Bom.  xiv.  12),  and  announces  to  him  hii 
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approacluDg  dismissal  (ov  dwrjaij  Sri  oUovofielv)  from,  office.  The 
period  that  had  to  elapse  previous  to  his  removal,  the  wise  stev^ard 
seeks  still  to  employ  for  his  own  advantage.  The  means  of  support 
which  happen  to  be  mentioned  {oKdirreiv  and  incurelVj  which  last  is  = 
Vk|P  [Ps.  cix.  10],  and  bears  the  sense  of  stipem  rogare),  the  deli- 
cately educated  steward  finds  unsuited  to  him,  partly  because  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  hard  labour,  and  partly  as  he  feared  the 
opinions  of  men.  This  representation  refers  primarily  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  thinking  of  a  man,  who  in  a  worldly-wise  way  knew 
how  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties,  and  to  cast  off  everything 
burdensome. 

Ver.  4-7. — Of  the  liberty  still  left  him  in  the  management  of 
the  property,  the  steward  makes  this  use,  that  he  gives  abatements 
to  the  debtors,  and  by  this  kindness  gains  them  over  to  himself. 
(tAeOiardvcu  properly  irans/ery  as  at  Coloss.  i.  13,  here  a  softer  term 
for  depose.  So  also  at  Acts  xiii.  22.)  The  debts  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  contracted  during  the  time  of  his  stewardship,  so  that 
these  new  acts  of  unfaithfulness  entered  into  the  same  grand  reck- 
oning. (Bdrof  =  na,  according  to  Ezek.  xlv.  14  for  fluids.  Kopoc  = 
n'ift  or  lb  a  measure  for  dry  substances.  It  is  equal  to  the  tteh. 
[The  debtors  had  received  grain,  oil,  etc.,  from  the  estate,  for  which 
they  were  still  indebted.  The  steward  returns  to  each  one  his  bill 
(dS^aiy  etc.),  and  bids  him  to  make  out  another  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  for  a  smaller  amount.  Thus  he  remits  to  each  one  a 
part  of  his  debt.] 

Ver.  8. — When  the  Lord  (that  is  the  ivOpomog  nXovoLog^  ver.  1) 
was  informed  of  this  new  perfidy,  he  praised  the  vnsdom  with  which 
he  had  made  himself  safe  for  the  future.  For  as  the  judge  would 
have  taken  from  the  steward  what  he  possessed,  in  order  to  repay 
his  master  in  some  measure  for  his  losses,  there  remained  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  make  himself  friends  by  such  acts  of  kindness. 
No  one  could  interfere  to  prevent  them  giving  to  him  of  their  own. 
It  might  be  questionable  whether  t^c  ddtniag  should  be  connected 
with  olKovSfwg  or  with  hrqveaev,  Schleiermacher  decides  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  But  the  immediately  following  expression  fiofujvdg  rij^ 
ddiKta^  of  ver.  9,  and  the  analogous  phrase  tcpirrjc  rrjc  ddiKtag  (Luke 
xviiL  6)  are  obviously  in  favour  of  the  connexion  with  olKovdfw^y  not 
to  mention  that  the  succeeding  words  Sri  <t>povliJU»)g  inoifjoev  do  not 
well  admit  of  our  assuming  the  ddinia  as  also  an  object  of  praise.^ 
Thejinal  words  of  the  parabolic  narrative,  6ti  ^i^oviiu^  inolijaev^  fte- 
caiLse  he  acted  prudently y  bring  forward  the  lesson  it  was  mainly  in- 
tended to  teach,  namely  to  inculcate  wisdom  (the  opposite  of  /Awp^o). 
^oSvrjai^y  prudence  (nj"**),  stands  related  to  avveaigy  understanding, 

*.  Precisely  in  this  lies  the  point  that  the  pnidence  of  the  steward  was  so  great  tbat^ 
fiv  its  sake  the  yerj  master  himself  praised  the  intrinsicaUjr  iniqoitions  act  I— [E. 
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precisely  as  tro^fa,  wisdom  (n«»^)  to  vovc,  reason.  Prudence  de- 
notes that  active  exercise  of  the  soul's  powers,  which  shews  itself 
especially  in  duly  making  use  of  outward  circumstances  in  attaining 
(good  as  well  as  evil)  objects.  Wisdom  denotes  the  susceptibility  of 
the  soul  to  the  influences  of  a  higher  world.  Where  the  reason  is 
pre-eminently  active,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  keep  the  understand- 
ing equally  in  exercise,  and  this  forms  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's 
rebuke  in  what  follows.  The  admonition  is  thus  analogous  to  that 
given  at  Matth.  x,  16,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents."  The  parable  con- 
cludes with  the  words,  "  because  he  acted,"  etc.,  and  at  ver.  9,  there 
follows  with  "  and  I  say  to  you"  the  express  application  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  disciples.  The  intervening  words,  therefore,  belong 
neither  to  the  one  portion  nor  the  other,  but  form  aa  intermedi- 
ate remark  intended  to  lead  on  the  hearers  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  parable.  For,  the  children  of  this  world  {viol  rov  aUjvog  tcvtov) 
are  so  contrasted  with  the  children  of  light  {vldl  rov  <lx»yr6g),  that  the 
steward  is  obviously  included  in  the  former,  and  is  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  disciples  (ver.  1)  as  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  (Comp.  as  to  alibv  ovro^  on  Matth.  xii.  31.)  That  which 
connects  the  two  is  the  <t)p6vriaigj  prudence,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  world  surpass  the  children  of  light  (Christians  are  often  termed 
the  viol  rov  <porr6gy  John  xii  86, 1  Thess.  v.  5,  as  those  who  have 
been  illuminated  by  the  true  light,  John  i.  4)  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  (The  somewhat  obscure  expression  elg  rrjv  yevedv  rffv  iavrCJv^ 
for  their  ovm  generation^  is  to  be  referred  to  both  parties  in  such  a 
way  that  to  each  class  there  is  ascribed  a  yeved,  in  regard  to  which 
they  exercise  prudence  {<l>p6vrf<jig).  It  is  best  to  take  yeved  in  the 
common  meaning  of  generation,  those  of  one  race  living  together.) 
Worldly  men  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  after  the  fashion 
of  the  world,  in  amassing  treasures  for  this  earthly  life.  In  this 
respect  they  often  display  uncommon  prudence.  This  is  easy  for 
them,  because  they  suiBFer  the  higher  powers  to  slumber,  and  con- 
centrate all  their  fitculties  on  earthly  things.  It  is  entirely  other- 
wise with  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  aiming  at  a  higher 
life  they  often  forget  what  is  prudent  in  regard  to  the  things  of 
earth.  The  harmonious  combination  of  the  two  is  perfection.  The 
connection  of  this  with  what  follows  (ver.  13),  however,  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  children  of  this  world  (viol  rov  aU^oq  rov^ 
rov)  are  not  to  be  taken  as  precisely  identical  with  the  wicked 
{novripoC),  For  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  had  the 
Pharisees  in  his  eye,  who  vacillated  backwards  and  forwards  between 
God  and  the  world.  One  who  was  properly  wicked,  we  must  hold 
to  be  as  decided  against  God,  as  the  child  of  light  is  for  him. 
Between  the  two  stand  the  children  of  this  world,  belonging,  it 
is  true,  through  the  general  sinfulness  of  man,  to  the  darkness,  but 
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not  absolutely  hostile  to  the  light,  striving  rather  to  blend  light  and 
darkness.  In  this  position  stood  the  Pharisees,  and  our  Lord  seeks 
to  oonvince  them  of  the  impurity  of  such  a  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevail  on  the  Publicans  to  decide  unreservedly  for  God. 

Ver.  9. — The  words  notTJaare  iavrdig  (fflXovg  k.  t.  A.,  rnake  to  your- 
selves  friendsy  etc.,  are  obviously  to  be  completed  thus — employ  the 
unrighteous  mammon  in  making  yourselves  friends  in  the  sphere  of 
light  with  as  much  prudence  as  did  that  steward  in  the  sphere  of 
sin  and  darkness.  There  is  thus  presupposed  as  existing  in  their 
ease  a  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  The  sole  question  that  can 
arise  is,  how  far  the  unrighteous  mammon  forms  here  the  subject  of 
discourse.  (Comp.  as  to  luifiujvdg  on  Matth.  vi  24.)  The  mammon 
is  conceived  jis  something  necessarily  as  such  connected  with  im- 
righteousness ;  it  is  as  it  were  the  bond  by  which  every  individual 
is  bound  to  the  world  and  its  prince.  This  bond  must  therefore  be 
severed,  nay  mammon  must  itself  be  used  with  prudence  for  spi- 
ritual and  holy  ends.  Keeping  close  to  and  carrying  out  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  parable,  our  Lord  views  th^  dixeoOcUy  receiving  (ver. 
4)  as  a  consequence  of  the  making  of  friends.  Without  such  a 
definite  intimation  by  the  Saviour  himself,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  decoration.  The  primary  difficulty 
here  is  the  &rav  ifckiTTTp-e,  when  ye  fail.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
reading  iKXelmfrey  there  are  good  MSS.  (such  as  A.  D.  L.)  which 
read  iKXiTrq,  In  that  case  ftafjujvdg  or  piog  would  need  to  be  suppUed. 
This  reading  does  not  betray  itself  as  an  alteration  in  conformity  to 
ver.  4,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning,  ^^  As  the  steward  hopes  that 
his  friends  on  his  dismissal  will  receive  him,  so  ought  you  also  to 
make  yourselves  friends  who  may  receive  you  if  you  are  reduced  to 
starvation.^'  For,  it  is  altogether  .inappropriate  that  a  spiritual  re- 
ception should  be  placed  in  contrast  to  bodily  starvation.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  mere  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  inasmuch  as  the  de  which 
follows  might  give  occasion  for  the  omission  of  the  re.  'EKklTrrp-e  is 
the  only  reading  which  agrees  with  the  connexion.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  idea  that  by  means  of  worldly  things  he  may  prepare  for 
himself  assistance  to  meet  his  spiritual  wants.  ('EKketTreiv  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  to  want,  to  be  destitute  of^  for  example  Luke  xxii  32  ; 
here  it  means  to  die,  'EKkelneiv  rbv  piovy  originally  classical,  also 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  8  ;  xlix.  30.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  only  here  in  this  sense.  The  reference  to  death 
as  the  moment  of  reckoning,  as  well  with  a  view  to  punishment  as 
reward,  is  in  this  passage  exceedingly  appropriate.  Comp.  in  the 
following  parable,  ver.  22.)  ^exeoScu  elg  rag  aluiviovg  aicifvdg^  receiving 
into  everlasting  habitations,  with  reference  to  ver.  4,  expresses  spi- 
ritual aid.  There  is  nothing  precisely  analogous  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  passages  like  Heb.  viii  2,  Rev.  xiii  6,  refer  to  the 
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Tabernacle  of  the  Covenant,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  made 
here.  The  nearest  parallel  is  furnished  by  John  xiv.  2,  iv  ry  oIkI^ 
Tov  irarpS^  ftov  fiovdl  ttoXXcU  elaiv,  in  my  fcUher^s  houBCy  etc.  The 
oKTp^al  denote  here  the  higher  and  permanent  state  of  being,  in  op- 
position to  the  earthly  and  transitory.  There  remains,  however, 
still  a  difficulty  in  the  idea,  as  to  how  the  friends  {(fUkoi)  could  re- 
ceive others  into  everlasting  habitations,  and  who  they  are  whom 
we  are  to  conceive  of  as  thus  presented  to  us.  Since  the  discourse 
is  addressed  to  the  disciples,  we  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  think  of 
the  apostles,  who  were  included  among  the  disciples,  and  to  them 
as  to  all  the  other  disciples — especially  the  rich  Publicans — there  is 
addressed  the  exhortation  to  make  friends  with  mammon.  Should 
it  appear  then  improper  that  the  privilege  is  to  be  conceded  to  all 
and  every  one  of  receiving  into  the  everlasting  habitations,  we  might 
i^er  the  words  to  Jesus  himself,  in  union,  however,  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  heavenly  world,  who  previously  (xv.  10)  and  subse- 
quently (xvi.  22)  are  introduced  as  actively  employed.  For,  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  Christ,  may  be  ascribed  also  to  his  people, 
especially  to  the  apostles,  in  so  far  as  Christ's  strength  is  conceived 
as  purely  working  in  them,  and  they  have  received  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose  (Matth.  xvi.  19).  But  as  this  power  was  as  yet  con- 
ferred on  them  only  in  hope  as  it  were,  since  they  had  not  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  (whence  also  Peter  could  immediately  at  Matth. 
xvi  23  again  give  Satan  access  to  himself),  therefore  also  is  the 
commandment  in  part  addressed  to  them  to  make  friends  with 
mammon.  For,  were  we  disposed  to  consider  the  apostles  alone  as 
those  receiving  into  everlasting  habitations  (dex^fievoi  elg  rdg  alojvlov^ 
aicifvdg\  and  the  admonition  to  make  friends  with  mammon  as  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  Publicans,  the  representation  given  in  the 
parables  furnishes  positively  no  ground  for  thus  separating  into  two 
classes  the  disciples  mentioned  at  ver.  1. 

Ver.  10-12. — The  following  words  are  calculated  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  have  not  yet  been  obviated  as  to  the  exposition  of  the 
parable.  For  our  Lord  here  first  puts  forward  the  general  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  form  of  a  proverb — gives  it  a  turn  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  the  parable,  and  then  reverts  again  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple. It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  ikdxcarov^  least,  and 
dXXdrpiov,  another^ 8,  correspond  to  the  ddiKo^  fuificjvag,  unrighteous 
mammon,  but  the  ttoXv,  much,  to  dXtfiivov,  true,  and  the  vfiSrepov^ 
your  otvn.  In  the  use  of  the  former,  faithfulness  is  enjoined,  that 
a  man  may  make  himself  worthy  of  the  latter,  deliverance  from  an- 
other's is  represented  as  the  condition  of  a  man's  being  intrusted 
with  his  own,  just  as  at  xiv.  33.  (The  expressions  dkkorpiov  and 
i/lUrepcv  refer  to  the  nobler  nature  in  man  which  has  been  awakened 
in  the  lutBrjfTol ;  theirs  is  the  eternal — dXtfiivifv — that  which  is  akioi 
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to  them  ;  the  earthly  is  the  alien,  dXX&rpiov.)  The  conduct  of  a 
child  of  light  therefore,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  steward,  scat- 
ters the  mammon,  is  designated  fidelity^  the  keeping  of  it  together 
would  be  unfaithfulnesa.  Only  through  such  an  application  of 
things  less  important  for  Divine  objects  can  we  make  ourselves 
worthy  to  receive  higher  blessings,  t.  e.,  to  manage  aright  heavenly 
powers  of  soul  in  humility  and  love.  This  then  must  the  apostles 
themselves  thoroughly  learn  before  receiving  from  above  the  fulness 
of  the  Spirit.  ('Adt/coc,  unrighteouSy  is  here  contrasted  with  TriarSg, 
faithful,  because  of  the  foregoing  use  of  the  word.  All  unfaithful- 
ness is  also  unrighteousness.) 

Ver.  13. — The  concluding  words  we  have  already  met  with  at 
Matth.  vi.  24,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  their  position 
here  is  an  original  one,  and  not  merely  that  in  which  they  occur  in 
Matth.,  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out.  Every  word  of  the  verse 
fits  here  most  closely  into  <he  whole  parable.  The  servant  {olKerrig) 
points  back  to  the  steward  {plKov6nog),  The  one  master  is  the 
rich  man  {dvOgcanog  nkovaiog),  the  other  is  the  possessor  of  the 
dXrfiivSv,  true;  the  contrasted  terms  hate  and  love,  as  abo  receive 
(avadExeoBcu)  and  despise  {icaTa(t>poveiv)  refer  to  the  application  of  the 
possessions  against  the  one  and  in  favour  of  the  other  master.  The 
wavering  inclinations  of  the  Pharisees  seem  in  this  way  to  be  wholly 
excluded,  but  the  Lord  means  to  exhort  his  disciples  to  give  up  all, 
and  to  be  wholly  for  God.  The  verse  completes  the  explanation 
given  by  Jesus  of  the  foregoing  parable,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
its  connexion  as  one  whole. 

Ver.  14. — ^Although  the  parable  (according  to  ver.  1)  was  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  disciples,  yet  was  it  not  intended  that  the 
Pharisees  should  be  excluded.  (Hence  the  words  iJKovov  ravra  navra 
Kol  ol  ^apiaoHot.)  Their  covetousness  was  to  be  rebuked  by  this 
very  parable  of  the  wicked  steward  ;  and  in  anger  at  this  reproof 
they  gave  expression  to  their  ill-will  in  mockery  of  Jesus,  not  only 
in  looks  but  perhaps  also  in  words.  ('EKfivKrripl^eiv,  the  compound, 
occurs  also  at  Luke  xxiii.  35.  The  simple  verb  is  found  only  at 
QaL  vi.  7.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  as  =  ii?^,  to  scoflF,  mock,  turn  up 
the  nose.)  This  incident  leads  the  Saviour  to  address  his  discourse 
.again  directly  to  the  Pharisees  (elnev  avrolg),  and  in  another  para- 
ble once  more  to  hold  before  them  the  consequences  of  their  avarice 
QpiXapyvpia.)  We  thus  again  find  Luke  very  exact  here  in  setting 
before  us  the  turns  of  the  dialogue,  and  might  at  once  infer  from 
this,  that  here  also  (vers.  15-18),  we  should  not  fail  to  find  a  close 
'Connexion.  True,  the  verses  which  follow  are  very  obscure,  and  it 
OS  possible  that  Luke  has  communicated  them  to  us  somewhat  ab- 
breviated. Perhaps,  however,  the  Saviour  spoke  with  intentional 
obscurity,  since  he  could  hardly  hope  to  win  over  the  Pharisees  to 
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his  side,  and  hence  not  to  make  them  so  deeply  responsible,  may 
have  chosen  to  touch  but  incidentally  upon  the  relation  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  economy  (to  which  the  Pharisees  belonged  ex- 
ternally, although  they  had  no  sympathy  with  its  spirit)  stood  to 
that  New  Testament  economy  which  was  now  unfolding  itself  be- 
fore them. 

Ver.  15. — The  very  first  verse  of  this  dialogue  is  obscure  in  its 
connexion.  The  Saviour  blames  the  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy;  they 
set  themselves  forth  in  the  view  of  men  as  dliccuoi,  righteous  {Sikokwv 
&ivrdv=p'"T»n  used  here,  in  the  legal  sense,  to  represent  one's  self  as 
a  strict  observer  of  the  law),  while  in  the  view  of  God,  who  looks^ 
not  like  men,  on  the  external,  but  the  spiritual  {icapdia  =  aV),  they 
are  not  so.  In  the  concluding  words  the  vV^Aov,  lo/tyy  highly  esteemed, 
is  mentioned  as  the  ground  of  this  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God  : 
{WiXvyfia  from  /Jdew,  to  stink,  the  strongest  expression  for  that  which 
is  displeasing  to  God  ;  it  stands  for  na^'in,  and  is  used  especially  of 
idols.  'TtpTiXdv  also  implies  a  Reference  to  that  which  is  idolatrous, 
which  robs  God  of  his  glory,  and  gives  it  to  self.)  In  its  connexion 
with  what  precedes  the  discourse  seems  to  relate  to  covetousness 
or  attachment  to  earthly  possessions,  but  neither  to  hypocrisy  nor  to 
pride.  So  even  in  ver.  15,  there  seems  no  connecting  link  between 
the  first  and  second  ideas — ^between  hypocrisy  and  pride.  The  ex- 
planation of  thia  difficulty  lies  in  the  more  profound  conception  of 
avarice  {<l>iXapyvpia)  as  the  root  of  all  evil  (1  Tim.  vi.  10.  Avarice, 
conceived  generally  as  devotion  to  the  perishable  involves  every  eviL 
Especially  and  primarily  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  who  bore  an  out- 
ward spiritual  chaittcter,  and  therefore  seemed  to  cherish  love  for  God, 
the  Eternal,  it  involved  hypocrisy.  Over  their  love  of  gold  they  could 
cast  the  garb  of  careful  zeal  for  God,  i.  e.,  for  the  temple.  Yet 
with  hypocrisy,  was  again  necessarily  connected  a  selfish  pride,  as 
it  was  their  semblance  of  righteousness  on  which  they  founded  their 
claims.  Although,  therefore,  the  expression  to  kv  dvdpojnotg  v^^A^v, 
that  which  is  exalted  among  men,  is  somewhat  general,  and  denotes 
any  form  which  pride  may  assume,  yet  it  points  primarily  to  that 
most  dangerous  manifestation  of  it,  Pharisaic  selfishness,  as  exhibited 
in  a  fictitious  serving  of  Gtod,  which,  in  his  view,  is  idolatry.  Hence 
vxjnjXSv  is  to  be  regarded  as  contrasted  with  raneivov :  as  the  latter 
alone  pleases  God,  so  the  former  offends  Him  (Luke  xiv.  11). 

Ver.  16-18. — The  connexion  of  the  following  verses  is  still  more 
difficult.  Matthew,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  18,  82),  gives 
verses  17, 18,  Jn  a  very  different  connetxion.  At  Matth.  xi.  12,  how- 
ever, there  occurs  something  like  ver.  16,  but  also  peculiarly  con- 
nected. Now,  I  cannot  by  any  means  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
these  three  verses  are  reminiscences  which  the  Evangelist  was  led  to 
write  down,  merely  because  one  word  led  him  to  another.    BSthorto 
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to  them  ;  the  earthly  is  the  alien,  dXXdTpiov.)  The  conduct  of  a 
child  of  light  therefore,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  steward,  scat- 
ters the  mammon,  is  designated  fidelity ^  the  keeping  of  it  together 
would  be  unfaithfulnesa.  Only  through  such  an  application  of 
things  less  important  for  Divine  objects  can  we  make  ourselves 
worthy  to  receive  higher  blessings,  t.  e.,  to  manage  aright  heavenly 
powers  of  soul  in  humility  and  love.  This  then  must  the  apostles 
themselves  thoroughly  learn  before  receiving  from  above  the  fulness 
of  the  Spirit.  ('Ad^/coc,  unrighteous^  is  here  contrasted  with  marSg^ 
faitk/uly  because  of  the  foregoing  use  of  the  word.  All  unfaithful- 
ness is  also  unrighteousness.) 

Ver.  13. — The  concluding  words  we  have  already  met  with  at 
Matth.  vi,  24,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  their  position 
here  is  an  original  one,  and  not  merely  that  in  which  they  occur  in 
Matth.,  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out.  Every  word  of  the  verse 
fits  here  most  closely  into  <he  whole  parable.  The  servant  {oltcirrig) 
points  back  to  the  steward  (oUovdiiog).  The  one  master  is  the 
rich  man  {dvOpomog  nkovaiog),  the  other  is  the  possessor  of  the 
dkTjOivdVf  true;  the  contrasted  terms  hate  and  love,  as  abo  receive 
(avadixeoOcu)  and  despise  {KaTcut>poveiv)  refer  to  the  application  of  the 
possessions  against  the  one  and  in  favour  of  the  other  master.  The 
wavering  inclinations  of  the  Pharisees  seem  in  this  way  to  be  wholly 
excluded,  but  the  Lord  means  to  exhort  his  disciples  to  give  up  all, 
and  to  be  wholly  for  God.  The  verse  completes  the  explanation 
given  by  Jesus  of  the  foregoing  parable,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
its  connexion  as  one  whole. 

Ver.  14. — ^Although  the  parable  (according  to  ver.  1)  was  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  disciples,  yet  was  it  not  intended  that  the 
Pharisees  should  be  excluded.  (Hence  the  words  iJKovov  raiha  navra 
kclL  ol  ^apiacuoi.)  Their  covetousness  was  to  be  rebuked  by  this 
very  parable  of  the  wicked  steward  ;  and  in  anger  at  this  reproof 
they  gave  expression  to  their  ill-will  in  mockery  of  Jesus,  not  only 
in  looks  but  perhaps  also  in  words.  QEKfivKTrpi^eiv,  the  compound, 
occurs  also  at  Luke  xxiii.  35.  The  simple  verb  is  found  only  at 
GaL  vi.  7.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  as  =  ii?^,  to  scoflF,  mock,  turn  up 
the  nose.)  This  incident  leads  the  Saviour  to  address  his  discourse 
.again  directly  to  the  Pharisees  (unev  avrolgjy  and  in  another  para- 
ble once  more  to  hold  before  them  the  consequences  of  their  avarice 
QtHXapryvpta.)  We  thus  again  find  Luke  very  exact  here  in  setting 
before  us  the  turns  of  the  dialogue,  and  might  at  once  infer  from 
this,  that  here  also  (vers.  15-18),  we  should  not  fail  to  find  a  "close 
'Connexion.  True,  the  verses  which  follow  are  very  obscure,  and  it 
^is  possible  that  Luke  has  communicated  them  to  us  somewhat  ab- 
breviated. Perhaps,  however,  the  Saviour  spoke  with  intentional 
obscurity,  since  he  could  hardly  hope  to  win  over  the  Pharisees  to 
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his  ride,  and  hence  not  to  make  them  so  deeply  responsible,  may 
have  chosen  to  touch  but  incidentally  upon  the  relation  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  economy  (to  which  the  Pharisees  belonged  ex- 
ternally, although  they  had  no  sympathy  with  its  spirit)  stood  to 
that  New  Testament  economy  which  was  now  unfolding  itself  be- 
fore them. 

Ver.  15. — The  very  first  verse  of  this  dialogue  is  obscure  in  its 
connexion.  The  Saviour  blames  the  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy;  they 
set  themselves  forth  in  the  view  of  men  as  SUcuoi,  righteous  {ducaiovv 
iain-ov=p'"T5n  used  here,  in  the  legal  sense,  to  represent  one's  self  as 
a  strict  observer  of  the  law),  while  in  the  view  of  God,  who  looki^ 
not  like  men,  on  the  external,  but  the  spiritual  (jcapdia  =  aV),  they 
are  not  so.  In  the  concluding  words  the  vfriXdv^  lofty,  highly  esteemed, 
is  mentioned  as  the  ground  of  this  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God  : 
{B6eXvyfia  from  pdeco^  to  stink,  the  strongest  expression  for  that  which 
is  displeasing  to  God  ;  it  stands  for  na3|*iB,  and  is  used  especially  of 
idols.  *TxpTjX6v  also  implies  a  Reference  to  that  which  is  idolatrous, 
which  robs  God  of  his  glory,  and  gives  it  to  self.)  In  its  connexion 
with  what  precedes  the  discourse  seems  to  relate  to  covetousness 
or  attachment  to  earthly  possessions,  but  neither  to  hypocrisy  nor  to 
pride.  So  even  in  ver.  15,  there  seems  no  connecting  link  between 
the  first  and  second  ideas — ^between  hypocrisy  and  pride.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  more  profound  conception  of 
avarice  (([tckapyvpia)  as  the  root  of  all  evil  (1  Tim.  vi.  10.  Avarice, 
conceived  generally  as  devotion  to  the  perishable  involves  every  evlL 
Especially  and  primarily  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  who  bore  an  out- 
ward spiritual  character,  and  therefore  seemed  to  cherish  love  for  God, 
the  Eternal,  it  involved  hypocrisy.  Over  their  love  of  gold  they  could 
cast  the  garb  of  careful  zeal  for  God,  t.  6.,  for  the  temple.  Yet 
with  hypocrisy,  was  again  necessarily  connected  a  selfish  pride,  as 
it  was  their  semblance  of  righteousness  on  which  they  founded  their 
claims.  Although,  therefore,  the  expression  to  iv  dvOpdnoig  vxIji]X6v^ 
that  which  is  exalted  among  men,  is  somewhat  general,  and  denotes 
any  form  which  pride  may  assume,  yet  it  points  primarily  to  that 
most  dangerous  manifestation  of  it,  Pharisaic  selfishness,  as  exhibited 
in  a  fictitious  serving  of  God,  which,  in  his  view,  is  idolatry.  Hence 
vrpTiX6v  is  to  be  regarded  as  contrasted  with  Taneivdv :  as  the  latter 
alone  pleases  God,  so  the  former  offends  EUm  (Luke  xiv.  11). 

Ver.  16-18. — The  connexion  of  the  following  verses  is  still  more 
difficult.  Matthew,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  18,  82),  gives 
verses  17, 18,.in  a  very  different  conneixion.  At  Matth.  xi.  12,  how- 
ever, there  occurs  something  like  ver.  16,  but  also  peculiarly  con- 
nected. Now,  I  cannot  by  any  means  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
these  three  verses  are  reminiscences  which  the  Evangelist  was  led  to 
write  down,  merely  because  one  word  led  him  to  another.    Bttthorto 
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we  have  found  the  closest  connexion  ;  [?]  and  we  cannot  see  why 
it  should  be  so  interrupted,  since  the  strictest  connexion  reappears 
in  what  immediately  follows.  On  the  other  side,  however,  it  is  also 
improbable  that  Matthew  would  have  taken  these  three  sentences 
out  of  this  discourse,  and  interwoven  them  into  a  train  of  ideas  so 
entirely  different  as  that  in  which  his  gospel  places  them.  Bather 
I  believe  that  the  expressions  (uttered  with  intentional  obscurity, 
and  perhaps  abridged  by  the  narrator)  are  here  indeed  in  their 
original  position,  but  equally  so  in  Matthew.  They  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  may  easily  have  been  repeated.  As  to  the  exposition 
of  this  diflScult  passage,  I  cannot  in  the  first  instance,  agree  with 
Paulus  and  Schleiermacher,  that  the  expression  "  highly  esteemed 
among  men,"  refers  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  the  allusion  to  marriage 
(ver.  18)  points  to  his  connexion  with  his  brother's  wife,  which  the 
venal  Pharisees  had  allowed.  For  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
fact  so  special  should  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion,  which  neither 
before  nor  after  contains  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Besides,  there 
can  hardly  be  an  exposition  more  unfit  than  that  which  refers 
ivdvdp6noig  vrprjXSv  to  Herod  Antipas.^  Mere  earthly  greatness 
cannot  possibly  as  such  be  an  abomination  in  the  view  of  (rod  ;  the 
king  may  be  conceived  as  raneivog,  humblcy  and  the  beggar,  {nprjXSgy 
lofty;  the  idea  is  correct  only  when  taken  spiritually.  Still  further, 
ver.  18  does  not  accord  with  history,  for  Herod's  brother  had  not 
given  to  his  wife  her  bill  of  divorce,  but  Herod  had  seduced  her 
firom  him.  The  clause,  therefore,  6  dnoXvcjv  k,  t.  A.,  he  that  divorceSy 
&c.,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  circumstances  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  Scarcely  any  other  explanation  of  the  passage  (ver.  18) 
can  suggest  itself,  except  the  following  figurative  one.f  Verses  16 
and  17  set,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Old  Testament  economy  {vofiog 
Kol  -rrpwpTJTcu)  in  its  temporary  and  restricted  duration  (in  which 
respect,  as  an  institute  preparatory  to  the  New  Testament,  it  ter- 
minates with  John  the  Baptist),  over  against  its  everlasting  character 
(in  which  respect  it  is  in  a  spiritual  sense  completed,  and  still  aub- 
sists  in  the  New  Testament).  J  The  reference  to  it  under  the  former 
of  these  aspects  announces  to  the  Pharisees  the  approaching 
overthrow  of  that  visible  theocratic  kingdom,  for  the  support  of 
which  they  wrought,  and  the  issuing  forth  of  a  new  and  higher 
order  of  things,  into  which  were  pressing  all  susceptible  and  tender 
souls,  especially  the  Publicans,  whom  the  Pharisees  despised.    The 

*  The  h  dvdp6iroic  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  Iv  fieat^  tQv  dvOp6nuVf  but  it  is 
equivalent  to  iv6mov  tUv  dvOpuKov  (see  immediatel7  before).  In  the  same  waj  we  find 
at  I  Tim.  iv.  15,  ^avepbv  elvai  h  iruai.' 

f  This  is  very  far-fetched.  We  escape  the  necessity,  hy  assuming  in  this  chapter  simply 
*  collection  of  individual  maxims  and  utterances  of  the  Saviour,  iotemally  indeed,  but 
not  strictly  logically  connected. — [E. 

%  Compare  as  to  this  the  remarks  on  Matth.  v.  1*7. 
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second  aspect  of  it,  which  brings  out  into  view  the  everlasting  truth 
wrapt  up  in  the  law,  sets  before  them,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  as  weU  as  the  Publicans,  might  find  entrance 
into  this  new  kingdom,  whose  future  approach  the  Old  Testament 
had  already  foretold  ;  and  calls  their  attention,  on  the  other,  to  the 
circumstance  that  this  same  economy  on  which,  as  on  a  sure  foun- 
dation, they  were  resting,  pronounced  on  them  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  recompense,  on  which  it  was 
grounded  (and  which  are  of  force  also  for  the  coming  world),  are 
eternal  laws  of  God.  (This  is  referred  to  in  the  following  parable, 
at  verses  29,  31,  in  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  described  as  a 
full  and  satisfying  divine  revelation,  which  leaves  without  excuse  the 
man  who  does  not  make  use  of  the  law,  or  who  arbitrarily  casts  off 
its  authority.)  The  relation  then  in  which  men  stand  to  the  Divine 
law,  which  is  binding  on  them,  is  viewed  as  a  marriage  ;  and  our 
Lord  denies  that  there  ought  ever  to  be  a  wilful  breaking  up  of  such 
bonds.  «The  man  who  does  this,  and  from  his  own  choice  enters 
into  another  connexion,  is  guilty  of  spiritual  adultery.  Under  this 
comparison  our  Lord  sets  forth  at  once  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
Pharisees  towards  God,  inasmuch  as  they  loved  mammon  more  than 
him;  and  also  their  inability  to  enter  into  the  new  element  of 
gospel  life,  as  they  vainly  imagined  they  could,  being  persuaded  that 
they  were  certainly  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  since  such  a 
transition  required  a  delii/'erance  from  the  law,  which  in  their  case 
did  not  exist.  This  figurative  conception  of  the  passage  is  assuredly 
less  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its  uncommonness  (inasmuch  as 
Paul  at  Bom.  vil  1,  seq.,  describes  under  the  same  image  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  soul  stands  to  the  law)  than  of  the/o77M  in  which 
the  figure  is  here  applied.  This  certainly  furnishes  ground  of 
hesitation.  For  in  that  passage  of  Paul  the  law  is  viewed  as  the 
husband  and  the  soul  as  the  wife  ;  here,  however,  the  figure  is  re- 
versed :  the  law  would  be  the  wife,  and  the  man  who  is  connected 
with  it,  would  be  the  husband.  And  yet  we  may  perhaps  perceive 
why  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  figure  is  here  adopted.  For  the 
thing  here  spoken  of  was  not  so  much  the  position  of  the  soul  under 
the  law,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  and  hence  exhibits  the  law 
as  bearing  authority,  (as  the  husband),  as  the  relation  of  the  Phar- 
isees to  the  whole  theocratic  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
these  the  Pharisees  were  the  ruling  power  (the  Pharisees  being  taken 
for  the  whole  dominant  priestly  party),  and  hence  the  turn  here 
given  to  the  figure  was  adjusted  to  this  mode  of  conceiving  the 
relation.  Adultery  (^t^cvctv),  used  to  denote  spiritual  unfaithful- 
ness to  God,  is  founded  on  a  figure  of  speech  so  oommon  that  it 
needed  no  special  mention.  The  idea  that  he  who  leaves  his  true 
wife  and  joins  himself  to  another,  breaks  his  marriage  vow,  stands 
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here  parallel  with  the  serving  of  two  masters  (ver.  13.)  Conduct 
of  this  kind  is  incompatible  with  that  oneness  of  the  whole  coarse 
of  life  which  the  true  service  of  God  demands.  He  who  thus 
attempts  to  hold  with  both  sides^  necessarily  falls  mider  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  in  this  respect  has  its  everlasting  retribution, 
and  still  exhibits  its  power  in  the  future  world  (ver.  29, 31).  Another 
objection,  however,  to  the  figurative  exposition  of  this  passage  lies 
in  this,  that  while  it  gives  meaning  and  force  to  the  first  half  of  the 
verse,  ndg  6  dnoXvanf  Tipf  yvvaZKa  avrov  naX  yajmv  krepav  fwtx^si^  he 
that  divorceSj  &c.,  the  second  half  d  dirokeXvfiivTjv  dnb  dvSpbg  yojudv 
fioixeveij  he  that  marrieth  Aer,  &c.,  seems  superfluous.  But  this 
second  half  also  acquires  relevancy,  if  we  contemplate  the  Pharisees  in 
their  twofold  false  position.  For  their  sin  consisted  not  merely  in 
their  failing  to  hold  the  law  in  its  abiding  character  and  significancy 
(ver.  17),  inasmuch  as  they  loved  money  and  goods  more  than  God, 
but  also  in  this,  that  the  Old  Testament  economy  in  its  perishable 
features,  and  thus  their  visible  theocracy  which  was  to  them  a  source 
of  wealth,  they  wished  still  to  maintain  when  the  time  of  its  disso- 
lution was  at  hand.  That  which  God  had  loosed  they  wished  still 
to  regard  as  maintaining  its  binding  power  ;  that  which  God  had 
bound  they  wilfully  imloosed ;  and  thus  they  were  guilty  of  a 
double  spiritual  adultery.  Their  right  course  would  have  been  to 
let  themselves  be  set  free  by  the  Spirit,  of  God  from  the  ancient 
covenant,  and  then,  with  upright  purpose,  enter  into  the  new  Gos- 
pel covenant,  in  which  are  still  preserved  the  permanent  features 
of  the  old  economy.  According  to  this  view,  the  two  halves  of  ver. 
18  correspond  closely  with  the  two  preceding  verses,  and  the  whole 
idea  is  rendered  complete.  The  following  parable  also  thus  acquires 
a  close  reference  to  what  precedes  in  the  parts  which  affirm  that 
eternal  validity  of  the  law  (ver.  29,  31),  which  the  Pharisees  over- 
looked. (As  to  the  details  of  the  verses,  compare  the  remarks  on 
the  parallel  passages  at  Matth.  xi.  12,  v.  18,  32.) 

Ver.  19. — That  the  following  parable  contains  reference  to  the 
preceding  one  of  the  unjust  steward  is  self-evident.**  For,  as  in  the 
first  an  example  was  set  before  us  shewing  how  man  must  employ 
earthly  possessions  in  the  service  of  God,  so  is  there  here  given  the 
example  of  a  rich  man  who  applies  his  possessions  merely  to  his  own 
enjoyment.  Intentionally  he  is  represented  not  as  vicious  (TTovTjpSg)^ 
he  is  simply  worldly-minded.     In  Lazarus,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

*  De  Wette's  view  of  this  parable  is  altogether  perverted  and  wholly  misleading.  He 
thinks  that  the  poor  and  the  rich  are,  apart  from  all  moral  desert,  set  over  against  each 
other,  and  that  it  is  maintained  that  only  the  poor  as  such  would  be  saved,  while  the 
lioh  as  such  would  be  condemned.  How  can  this  gross  error  of  the  Ebionites  be  im- 
puted to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  Luke,  who  belonged  to  the  (Gentile 
Christians  7  Yon  Meyer's  exposition  of  this  parable  is  heart-stirring  as  given  in  the 
Blatt  t  hoh.  Wahrh.,  vol  yI  page  SS,  seqq. 
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is  brought  before  us  a  person  of  wbom  the  rich  man  might  have 
made  use  for  the  promotion  of  his  heavenly  interests  (Luke  xvi  9). 
Here  also  then  is  beneficence,  warm-hearted  love  for  the  brethren 
again  enjoined.    Another  point  referred  to  in  the  parable,  though 
less  clearly  brought  out,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  connecting  link 
with  the  preceding.    In  the  conversation  between  the  rich  man  and 
Abraham,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  former,  as  being  an  Israel- 
ite (for  which  reason  he  calls  Abraham  his  father,  ver.  24,  27),  con- 
siders the  latter  as  his  natural  helper  and  protector.    The  parable  is 
designed  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  this  confidence  in  their  natural 
descent,  which  all  the  Pharisees  cherished.    For  Abraham  refers 
him  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  (ver.  16, 17),  and  condemns  him 
through  these.    The  jus  talionis — ^la  w  of  retribution — on  which  rests 
the  whole  ancient  economy,  is  brought  forward  by  Abraham  (ver.  25) 
to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of  his  sufferings.     Moses,  on  whom 
the  Pharisees  rested  their  hopes,  is  thus  brought  forward  to  pro- 
nounce their  condemnation.     (The  parable  is  consequently  a  com- 
mentary on  John  v.  45-47.)    The  parable,  however,  does  not  con- 
clude at  this  point ;  the  rich  man  still,  though  abandoning  himself 
to  his  own  fate,  appeals  from  righteousness  to  mercy,  and  asks  that 
Lazarus  should  be  sent  to  his  brethren.    Abraham,  however,  leaves 
them  also  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.    It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
that  what  Abraham  refuses,  God  in  Christ  has  performed,  so  that 
in  this  parable  we  have  at  once  a  representation  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  law,  and  also  an  intimation  that  something  was  required 
which  should  go  beyond  it.     In  this  respect  we  may  see  in  Lazarus, 
whose  resurrection  the  rich  man  longs  for,  a  type  of  Christ,  in  whose 
resurrection  his  prayer  was  realized.     That  finally  any  special  fiwt 
should  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  this  parable  is  scarcely 
probable;  at  least  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  this,  for  there  is  no- 
thing peculiar  in  its  outward  aspect — poor  men  before  the  doors  of 
rich  men  may  be  found  everywhere.     Hence  also  the  name  Aafofo^ 
is  probably  symbolical  =  "^J?  Vm,  Eleazar,  God-help,  who  finds  help 
only  in  God.    As  the  rich  man  then  represents  worldly  feeling  (not 
gross  vice,  for  this  man,  who  lived  for  pleasure,  was  obviously  capa- 
ble (ver.  27)  of  nobler  emotions),  so  is  Lazarus  the  type  of  pious 
men  who  are  divested  of  all  temporal  possessions.    Hence,  iu  so  fiir 
as  Christ  belonged  to  that  number,  or  rather  represented  in  its  per- 
fection this  complete  poverty,  in  so  far  is  the  parable  applicable  to 
himself.     But  the  relation  of  Lazarus  to  Abraham,  maintained  in 
the  parable,  allows  only  this  general  application  to  Christ,  unless 
we  are  inclined  to  view  Abraham  as  symbolically  representing  God 
the  Father.     While,  therefore,  in  the  first'parable,  a  steward  is  ex- 
hibited in  connexion  with  the  world  and  with  those  who  are  to  re- 
oeive  him  into  everlasting  habitations,  the  world,  on  the  other  hand. 
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appears  here  in  connexion  with  the  needy  pious  themselves,  in  snch 
a  way,  however,  as  to  show  what  was  the  right  application  of  the 
doctrine  given  in  the  preceding  parable.  It  is  thus  clear  how  much 
richer  the  sense  of  the  narrative  becomes  when  regarded  as  a 
parable,  than  as  history.  As  a  parable,  it  expresses  the  universal 
relation  of  the  pleasure-seeking  world  to  the  pious  who  have  not 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  (The  account  of  the  rich  man  contains 
merely  the  features  of  a  pleasure-seeking  worldling — 'Ev6i6v(tk(o  oc- 
curs only  at  Luke  viii.  27 — Bvaoog  =  pa,  with  which  ^  and  ta  are 
used  as  synonymous.  It  means  fine  cotton.  Uoptpvoa^  like  i>=*':«j 
denotes  the  colour,  and  that  which  is  dyed  with  it.) 

Ver.  20,  21, — In  contrast  with  the  rich  man,  Lazarus  is  described 
as  wanting  the  most  common  necessaries — he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.  (IIvAgiv,  the  range  of  pillars  enclosing  the  court  of  the 
palace  through  which  the  door  opened  into  it.  On  V^A^"*>  comp. 
Matth.  XV.  29.  Shut  out  from  human  society,  he  laid  claim,  along 
with  the  lower  animals,  merely  to  the  crumbs  that  remained.)  Nay, 
like  Job,  he  was  afflicted  with  disease,  and  covered  with  ulcers  (f  A*?/). 
But  no  man  attended  to  him  or  bound  up  his  wounds — ^the  dogs 
licked  them.  {'A7ToXeix(»>  is  found  only  in  this  passage.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  expression  can  refer  to  the  sympathy  of  the  dogs,  of 
wUch  there  is  no  indication  in  the  context.  The  words  denote 
rather  the  entire  abandonment  of  him  on  the  part  of  man  :  his 
wounds  stand  open  and  instead  of  human  help,  the  dogs  surround 
him.  Their  licking  the  wounds  may  denote  their  eagerness  and 
greediness  rather  than  their  sympathy.  Dogs  bear  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  a  character  exclusively  evil ;  they  never  appear  as 
the  symbols  of  fidelity  or  even  of  kindliness.)  That  Lazarus  repre- 
sents at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  character  of  true  piety  and  godly 
fear,  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  the  connexion  necessarily  leads  us 
to  infer  it.  The  parable  also  incidentally  contradicts  that  Jewish 
prejudice,  which  the  Pharisees  especially  cherished  (and  which  the 
book  of  Job  had  formerly  been  written  to  refute),  that  the  sufferings 
of  individuals  are  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  their  own  in- 
dividual sins,  and  consequently  that  a  suflerer  can  never  represeirt 
one  that  fears  God.  All  sufferings,  even  those  of  the  pious,  are 
certainly  an  evidence  of  the  sin  of  the  whole  race.  The  saint  does 
not  withdraw  himself  from  the  consequences  of  this  general  sinful- 
ness, but  accepts  them  with  patience  and  childlike  resignation,  in 
that  form  in  which  God,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  whole  community,  sees  it  right  to  lay  them  on  him.  Suffering 
thus  appears  in  the  hand,  of  Otod  as  an  advantage,  a  means  of  moral 
perfection ;  and  he  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  avoiding  all  suffering 
here  below,  gives  himself  up  wholly  to  self-seeking,  hardens  his 
heart  against  the  wretched,  whose  sufferings  might  have  awakened 
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him  to  sympathy^  and  so  deprives  himself  of  the  hlessedness  which 
oonsists  in  love. 

Yer.  22,  23. — Short,  but  in  the  highest  degrees  significant,  is  the 
delineation  of  the  final  issues  in  which  these  opposite  courses  in  life 
terminate.  Death,  that  severs  all  earthly  ties,  overtook  both,  and 
then  was  disclosed  their  essential  characters.  Lazarus,  to  whom  no 
mortals  had  ministered,  was  bom  upwards  by  heavenly  powers  ;— 
to  the  rich  man  they  gave  the  last  outward  pomp  of  funeral  obse- 
quies, and  deposited  him  in  hia  grave.  Thus,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  retribution  (ver.  25),  their  state  appeared  directly  reversed, 
and  with  the  measure  the  rich  man  had  meted,  it  was  measured  to 
him  again.  (Matth.'vii  2.)  As  he  had  failed  to  comfort  Lazarus, 
there  was  none  to  comfort  him  in  the  hour  of  his  sufferings.  (BaTr- 
ruv  is  also,  by  classic  writers,  construed  with  the  genitive,  but  only 
in  an  intransitive  sense.  Here  it  is  construed  with  vdarog  in  a  trans- 
itive sense.) 

Ver.  24-26. — This  exhibition  of  the  entirely  reversed  relation  of 
the  two  men,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  dialogue  :  the  rich 
man  who  upon  earth  lived  in  daily  sumptuousness  and  splendour, 
pleads  now  for.  an  act  of  kindness  to  himself,  which  even  Lazarus  in 
his  poverty  had  not  needed  to  ask.  (Kora^i^ttv,  to  refresh,  to  cool, 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.)  But,  even  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  inexorable  law  of  retribution  (eye  for  eye  and  tooth 
for  tooth)  is  refused  him  ;  he  has  received  his  reward  (Matth.  vi.  2). 
His  earthly  labours  had  brought  him  a  rich  earthly  reward.  But 
with  the  whole  foundation  of  his  labours,  the  reward  itself  sank 
down  and  perished.  Besides  this  law  of  retaliation,  there  is  also 
here  brought  to  his  mind  the  existing  separation  of  the  elements  of 
good  and  evil  which  takes  place  at  death.  The  Kplaig,  separation, 
Judgment,  puts  an  end  to  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  exists 
in  this  present  world,  and  like  gathers  itself  to  like,  and  finds  pain 
or  pleasure  in  the  very  presence  of  its  kindred  element.  {XdofM,  from 
Xaiv(M),  to  gape,  to  stand  open,  means  gulf,  abyss  :  it  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  this  passage.  *EaT7JpiKTai,  is  fixed,  implies 
a  reference  to  the  fixed  and  unchangeable  nature  of  this  appoint- 
ment. In  the  same  way  Hesiod  calls  the  space  IvQa  Bed  liTfpfe^  vnb 
^6fjXf)  ^epSevTi  K€Hpv(l>aT(u,  in  his  Theogony,  v.  740,  e^^dafia  f^Sya.) 
Here,  however,  arises  the  difficult  question,  how  in  that  portion  of 
the  parable  which  extends  beyond  this  present  life,  the  figurative 
and  the  real  stand  connected  with  each  other,  a  question  all  the 
more  uncertain,  as  purely  didactic  passages  respecting  the  state  of 
souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  Holding  to  the  general  principle,  that  the  most  careful 
use  is  to  be  made  of  every  feature  in  a  parable,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  following  are  the  true  ideas  to  be  deduced  from  the  figur- 
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ative  representation  here  given :  1st,  That  departed  souls  are  assent- 
bled  together  in  one  definite  place.  2d,  That  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  according  to  their  fundamental  characters,  into 
good  and  evil,  hut  that  they  are  mutually  conscious  of  each  other's 
state.  3d,  That  after  death  a  transition  from  the  good  to  the  evil, 
or  the  reverse,  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  to  view,  as 
a  parabolic  representation,  the  dialogue  which  takes  place,  the  por- 
trayal of  the  suffering,  and  of  the  wished-for  relief  The  former, 
the  dialogue,  viz.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  b'ving  recip- 
rocal action  of  our  essential  nature,  the  longing  after  deliverance  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  voice  of  the  law  on  the  other :  the  latter,  as 
a  sensible  representation  of  analogous  psychical  experiences.*    * 

Rightly  to  understand,  however,  the  whole  delineation,  we  must 
above  all  keep  clearly  in  view  that  it  is  not  everlasting  salvation  or 
condemnation  which  is  here  described,  but  the  middle  state  of  de- 
parted souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  Bible  knows 
not  either  the  expression  immortality  of  the  soul  (God  is  6  fiSvog 
i^cjv  ddavaalavj  1  Tim.  vi.  16),  or  the  modern  doctrine  of  immortality. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (avdaraaig)  which  gives  its  pe- 
culiar colouring  to  the  description  of  the  state  after  death.f  Down 
to  the  resurrection,  the  soul,  stripped  of  its  organ,  is  in  an  interme- 
diate state,  in  which  the  experience  of  pain  or  of  joy  is  regulated 
according  to  the  moral  condition  of  each  individual,  but  that  state 
is  still  one  merely  of  transition,  and  not  till  the  resurrection,  and 

*  Ck>mpare  the  treatise  (well  worth  perusal)  hj  Beckers,  *'  Oommanications  from  the 
most  remarkable  writings  of  past  centuries,  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death." 
Augsburg,  1835. 

f  The  overwhelming  importance  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioD, 
and  the  new  aspects  under  which  it  revealed  a  future  life,  may  well  have  coloured  the 
scriptural  representations  of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  thrown  into  the  back 
ground  the  abstract  truth  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Yet  the  Scripture  proofe  that  the 
soul  has  a  natural  existence  independently  of  the  body,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  per- 
fectly decisive.  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  souL"  "  While 
at  home  in  the  body  we  are  absent  fh)m  tho  Lord;  we  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  (he  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  Again  the  parable  before  us,  according 
to  Olshausen  himself)  is  express  and  decisive  in  its  testimony.  It  represents  the  essen- 
tial man,  the  soul,  as  unaffected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  entering  immediately 
into  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  It  matters  not  then  that  the  Bible  does  not  know 
ihe  phrase  "  immortality  of  the  soul,"  when  it  so  manifestly  know;a  the  thing ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  Olshausen  means  by  the  declaration  that  the  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  the  modern  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  modem  advocates  of  immortality  do  not  by 
any  means  question,  that  infact,  under  the  Divine  arrangement,  the  soul  in  its  immortality 
will  be  associated  with  the  body;  they  affirm  no  more  than  lies  on  the  face  of  Scripture^ 
that  the  soul  is  nut  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  body;  or  rather,  for  this  is  the 
real  issue,  that  man  bas  a  spiritual  nature,  essentially  different  from  his  material  The 
declaration  that  God  alone  hath  immortality,  seems  to  imply  simply,  that  God,  unlike  all 
created  existences  within  our  knowledge,  is  not  subject  to  death.  Man  is  not  uddvaro^^ 
deaOUess;  he  passed  to  immortality  only  through  death  (ddvaroc).  Qod  is  not  only  tm* 
mortal  (inunortalis),  but  deatMess  {dOdvaroi), — [K.  >      . 
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the  Kpiatc  iox^TTi,  does  the  final  decision  take  effect.  The  dwelling 
place  of  souls  when  unclothed  from  the  body  is  termed  in  the  Ian* 
goage  of  Scripture  ^Wiy^ ^  =  Vsnt,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
sinfiil  individuals  who  are  found  in  this  place,  ifivoao^y  yeewa,  ^v- 
Aa«^,  abyssy  Oehenna  or  Hell,  prison  (Matth.  xviii.  84  ;  1  Peter  iii 
18) ;  while  with  reference  to  the  pious  it  is  styled  KdXnog  'Afipadfi^-f 
trapddeiaogy  bosom  of  Abraham^  paradise.  (Luke  xxiii.  48.)  From 
this  napddetoog,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  upper  Para*- 
dise,  as  the  Babbins  term  it,  which  is  spoken  of  at  2  Cor.  xii.  4 
(Compare  Eisenmenger's  Etnd.  Judenth.,  vol  2,  p.  296,  f.  318). 
Although  separated  from  each  other  (ver.  25),  yet  all  departed  souls, 
while  awaiting  the  resurrection,  are  assembled  together  in  this  place, 
only  in  a  different  state  of  felt  joy  or  suffering  according  as  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  good  or  evil,  and  in  different  gradations 
of  feeling,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  spiritual  development. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  pious,  however,  their  stay  in  Sheol  takes  the 
form  of  longing  desire,  inasmuch  as  union  with  the  glorified  body,  is 
a  condition  necessary  to  their  perfection.:);  Hence  are  explained 
those  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  the  residence  in  Sheol, 
the  misunderstanding  of  which  has  led  to  the  mistake  that  the  Old 
Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  soul's  existence  after  death.  It 
only  brings  this  forward  less  frequently,  because  of  the  low  grade  of 
culture  among  the  people,  and,  indeed,  it  could  not,  so  long  as  the 
Saviour  had  not  yet  appeared,  lead  forward  to  living  with  the  Lord 
in  the  heavenly  world.  For,  faith  in  the  Saviour  leads  the  regener- 
ate at  once  into  his  heavenly  fellowship  (John  iii.  17  ;  v.  24  ;  vi.  40, 
47 ;  xi  25,  26  ;  xiL  25 ;  xiv.  2)  in  such  a  way,  that  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  state  in  Sheol  appears  in  the  New  Testament  as  over- 
come. Those  passages  of  Scripture  (for  example  Matth.  xii  32  ;  1 
Pet.  iii.  18  ;  iv.  6)  whose  contents  the  church,  in  her  doctrine  as  to 
the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  found  occasion  to  embody  in  the 
very  heart  of  her  doctrinal  system,  speak  of  a  return  from  the  ^vXaxij, 
prison  (==Sheol,  Hades),  and  of  the  possibility  therein  implied  of 
sin  being  forgiven  c^ter  death.  This  representation  can  be  con- 
strued only  on  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state  lasting  till 

*  As  to  the  distinction  between  Hades  and  Tartaras  among  the  Greeks,  see  Plato's 
Bepnblic  (Edit  Steph.  p.  614,  seqq),  In  the  nairative  tiiere  given  of  the  Armenian, 
there  is  expressed  the  idea  of  the  necessity  that  some  one  should  return  from  the  dead  in 
ordOT  to  assure  the  living  of  the  reality  of  the  state  after  death. 

f  The  expression  dcoAttoc  *A(3padfi  is  found  only  in  this  passage.  It  has  a  parallel  In 
John  i.  18,  where  the  Son  .is  described  as  6  dv  etc  rbv  koXitov  rod  warpoc.  The  expret-- 
tkm  (scH.,  koXtt,  kiip,)  ifl(not{  drawn  from  the  feast  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Matth. 
v^  11),  for  this  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  taking  place  in  the  joyfril  abode  of  Hades,  bat 
in  tiie  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  better  to  take  the  expression  as  denoting  figuratively  th» 
most  intimate  immediate  union  and  fellowship. 

X  **BodiUne8s  {L^bUchkeU)  is  the  end  of  the  work  of  God,"  says  a  Christian  thinker;. 
**  without  bodilinees  there  it  no  blessedness,"  exclaims  another. 
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the  resurrection,  after  which  there  follows  the  last  jndgmeiit  (npbn^  *•• 
;^(£'n7),  which  presupposes  an  antecedent  judgment.  By  this  last  jndg^ 
ment  evil  men  are  wholly  given  over  to  condemnation,  which  is  locally 
described  by  the  terms  Gkhenna,  or  Abyss  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
{Xlfivrj  Tov  nvpS^j  Rev.  xx.  14,  15).  In  our  parable,  therefore,  there 
is  no  possible  reference  to  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  the  rich 
man,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  love,  and  of  firith  in  love,  is  clearly 
expressed  in  his  words,  and  obviously  the  whole  picture  turns  on  a 
state  of  things  antecedent  to  the  resurrection,  and  the  revelation 
of  the  Bisen  One.  Abraham  thus  appears  merely  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Paradise  as  it  exists  in  Hades,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
law.  According  to  it  the  rich  man  found  himself  in  pain,  but  com-* 
passionate  love  might  take  pity  on  him,  for  its  responding  notee 
were  not  wanting  in  his  heart. 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  Sheol  and  Gtehenna*  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  many  obscure  passages.  The  an- 
cient church,  which  firmly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  acknowledged  this  distinction  without  qualifica- 
tion. It  lies  also  at  the  foundation  of  the  Babbinical  writings, 
(comp.  Eisenmenger's  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  2,  sec  5, 6).  And  even  in  the 
Boman  and  Grecian  mythology  there  are  found  representations 
closely  allied  to  the  Hades  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Hesiod  in 
the  Theogony,  v.  713,  seqq.  and  Virgil  in  the  ^neid,  vi.  ver.  540, 
seqq.)  The  rationalistic  interpreters,  who  are  less  biassed  by  dog- 
matic views  (see  Paulus  on  the  passage),  willingly  recognize  in  the 
New  Testament,  also  this  mode  of  conception,  drawing,  it  is  true, 
from  this  the  false  inference  that  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
accommodated  themselves  to,  or  were  entangled  by,  Jewish  opinions. 
If,  however,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  philo- 
sophic or  dogmatic  opinions,  we  closely  compare  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit^  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  not  only  will  the  explanation  which 
we  have  given  of  the  soul's  condition  after  death  harmonize  the  veui- 
ous  modes  of  expression  found  in  Scripture,  but  will  solve  many  an 
enigma  which  with  any  explanation  remains  unintelligible.  Eqpe^ 
Qially  does  it  explain  the  difference  of  the  state  into  which  souls 
depart  at  death,  and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
minds  were  undeveloped,  and  who  had  not  come  to  a  decision  in 
favour  either  of  good  or  evil,  in  their  relation  to  blessedness  or 
misery,f  better  than  is  allowed  by  the  common  view.    The  biblical 

*  Compare  John  Frederidc  Yon  Jlej^n  treatise  on  Hades.  (Fraofl  1810),  and  Bl&tt 
t  h6h.  Wahrh.  part  6,  p.  212,  seqq. 

f  This  doctrine  as  to  an  interme£ate  state  of  the  soul  after  death  must  not  be  ood» 
fimnded  with  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Porgatory.  Aooording  to  Roman  Oatboll» 
prhidples,  Pnrgatoiy  r^rs  only  to  believers  who  hare  not  yet  reached  perfect  bolinefli. 
Of  such  a  pniifying  fire  forihe  pexfecting  of  beUeren^  Soriptare  koow^abaolutely  nothiig: 
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doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  departed  souls  remain 
till  the  resurrection  enables  us  to  see  united  in  their  destiny  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  law's  severity  with  the  tenderness  of  forgiving  tove. 
Ver.  27-81. — In  the  concluding  verses  of  this  remarkable  parable, 
our  Lord  makes  the  rich  man  present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren.  In  this  prayer  there  is  clearly  expressed  a  loving  remem- 
brance of  his  brethren,  as  well  as  fiuth  in  the  compassionate  love  of 
God :  both  of  which  shew  that  in  his  soul  there  still  remained 
germs  which  rendered  him  capable  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
love.  He  merely  had  not  cherished  and  developed  it  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  need  became  for  the  first  time 
conscious  of  the  truth.  Upon  this  prayer  being  presented,  Abra- 
ham, who  here  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  law,^  sets  be- 
fore him  the  circumstance  that  they  (the  brethren)  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  law,  and  that  they  might  follow  it.  That  which  Abra- 
ham left  unfulfilled,  Divine  mercy,  through  Christ,  carried  into 
effect ;  He  returned  fiom  the  dead  that  he  might  win  men  and 
bring  them  to  God.  The  prayer  of  this  individual,  therefore,  may 
be  viewed  as  the  general  voice  of  longing  desire  which  met  with  its 
fulfilment  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  In  reference  to  the  Phari- 
sees, the  words  taken  in  this  way  bear  the  following  meaning : 
^^  Thus  shall  ye  also  long  after  that  which  ye  are  now  refusing.'' 
The  passage  is  closely  related  to  Luke  xiii  35 ;  Matth.  xxiii.  39, 
where  the  Pharisees  are  also  exhibited  as  overcome  by  the  Saviour. 
Certainly,  however,  Luke  xvi  31,  d  MciktIcj^  koL  twv  npuHpfrp-dv  obit 
dicovovaiVy  oMe  idv  rig  iic  vacfMV  dvocrrf,  neiaSi/jaovTaiy  I/they  hear  not 
Moses  (md  the  prophetSy  etc.,  involves  also  a  prophecy  that  many 
would  refuse  to  believe  in  this  miracle  of  love  implied  in  his  resur- 
rection. Thus  nothing  could  be  more  fitted  to  arrest  the  Pharisees 
than  this  parable.  A  son  of  Abraham,  who  knew  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  comes  afker  death,  not  to  the  gathering  place  of  the 
fathers,  but  to  the  place  of  woe,  where  longings  after  aid  manifest 
themselves  in  him.  The  Pharisees  must  have  seen  in  all  this  a  pic- 
ture of  their  own  doom.  The  despised  Lazarus,  on  the  other  hand 
(the  representative  of  publicans  and  'sinners),  whose  sighs  the  rich 
man  had  never  listened  to,  reaches  the  place  of  joy,  and  his  assist- 
ance is  b^ged  by  the  sufferer.  In  the  same  way  shall  ye-— such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  language  of  the  parable — also  seek  help  from  those 

(See  on  1  Cor.  iil  13.)  In  the  middle  state  of  Hadee  are  foand  onlj  those  who  had  pre- 
TioQsly  been  Christians  and  tmbeliewrs,  Inasmnch  as  manj  are,  from  no  &alt  of  their 
own,  destitate  of  fidth,  divine  giace  there  opens  up  to  them  the  possibilily  of  tiieir  attain- 
ing to  it 

*  As  sach  a  representative,  Abraham  might  be  described  as  speakmg  of  Moses  and 
tile  prophets  who  fived  after  him.  As  a  dweller  in  Paradise,  into  whoee  bosom  all  tho 
Mints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  gathered,  Abraham  might  well  speak  of  thope  in  whom 
Hm  Old  Tefltament  eoooosBj  was  most  ftilly  sttibith. 
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whom  here  ye  despise ;  but  even  according  to  Moses,  on  whom  your 
dependence  is  placed  (John  v.  45,  seqq.),  ye  shall  be  refused.  No- 
thing can  pity  or  aid  you  but  grace,  which  repays  evil,  not  with 
evil,  but  with  good. 


§  18.  Conclusion  of  the  Pababolio  Discoubses.  * 

(Ltike  xm  1-10.) 

Ver.  1,  2. — ^The  commencement  of  tliis  section  points  obviously 
back  to  zvi.  1, 14,  and  this  at  once  makes  it  probable  that  a  con- 
nexion will  not  be  wanting  between  what  goes  before  and  what  fol- 
lows. The  opening  sentences  form  most  clearly  a  sequel  to  the 
reproof  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  It  is  they  who 
are  represented  as  giving  offence,  and  preventing  many  from  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  God — against  them  is  the  woe  denounced,  and  the 
disciples  are  warned  against  them.  The  words  are  most  appropriate 
as  a  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord,  seeing  that 
his  earnest  admonitions  remained  without  effect,  now  gave  up  all 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  abandoned  them  to  their  own  perverted 
feelings.  At  Matth.  zviil  6,  7,  the  same  ideas  occur  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Christ's  placing  a  child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  only 
the  order  of  the  two  verses  is  inverted.  The  contents,  however,  of 
both  verses  are  such  that  we  can  easily  suppose  them  to  admit  of 
more  than  one  application.  (As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  verses 
stand  to  the  connexion  in  Matthew,  see  the  passage  itself.)  As 
respects  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  first  verse  (the  detailed  consider- 
ation of  which  was  not  given  in  Matthew),  there  is  indicated  in  an 
interesting  way  the  relation  subsisting  between  that  necessity  which 
regulates  the  progress  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  the  freedom 
possessed  by  individuals.  For,  the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of 
offences  (cKavdaXa)  is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  the  sin  which  exists, 
and  partly  in  the  necessity  for  advancing  the  church,  which  must^ 
through  this  very  opposition,  be  carried  forward  to  perfection. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  for  these  offences  on  the 
one  hand,  yet  this  does  not  excuse  the  offender,  inasmuch  as  evil 
can  take  effect  in  an  individual  only  through  the  consent  of  his  own 
wilL  The  wondrous  controlling  providence  of  God  which  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  is  thus  the  only  thing  which  can  make  the  insinu- 
ation of  that  evil  intelligible  as  a  means  of  progress,  while  it  takes 
place  without  his  active  co-operation  ('AvcimJcict^v  =  d&uvaTov^  comp. 
Matth.  xviii.  7.) 

Ver.  8,  4. — From  the  malicious  temptation,  however  (of  the 
Pharisees),  our  Lord  distinguishes  the  sins  of  brethren  (the  Publi- 
cans), arising  from  their  weakness.    As  the  former  demands  severe 
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punishment^  the  latter  calls  for  gentle  reproof  and  continued 
foigiveness.  While  we  must  separate  from  the  former  that  we  may 
not  ourselves  receive  damage  (npoae^^e  kavTolg)^  the  latter  must  be 
kindly  borne  with.  Kindred  sentiments  are  found  at  Matth.  xviiL 
15^  22  (where  see  the  exposition),  but  these  words  also  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion.   At  both  passages  they  may  stand  in  their  right  connexion. 

Ver.  5. — The  connexion  of  what  follows  with  the  preceding  con- 
text seems  more  obscure.  Bchleiermacher  (p.  213)  thinks  the 
formula  "the  apostles  said  to  the  Lord"  (elnov  ol  dnStrroXoi  t<J>  icvpUfi) 
suspicious,  as  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  But  we  can  point  out 
distinct  grounds  for  its  being  chosen  here.  The  more  general  term 
Qtadrp-alj  ver.  1)  was  here  to  give  place  to  the  more* special,  and  the 
aposUea  were  to  be  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  disciples; 
consequently  they  must  be  expressly  named.  As  to  the  term  6  itvpto^y 
the  Lordy  as  a  special  name  for  the  Saviour,  Luke,  of  all  the 
Evangelists,  most  frequently  employs  it  (see  on  Matth.  xviL  4) 
The  only  difficulty  is  the  npSaOeg  ^fuv  nlariv,  increase  our/aith,  with 
which  is  connected  (ver.  6)  a  representation  of  the  power  of  faith. 
The  Saviour's  discourse  is  at  all  events  abbreviated,  but  this  being 
assumed,  the  train  of  thought  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out.  The 
foregoing  admonitions  to  the  apostles  to  set  themselves  right  in 
regard  to  the  Pharisees  and  their  weak  brethren,  naturally  implied 
a  call  on  them  to  walk  worthily  of  their  high  vocation.  From  the 
feeling  of  difficulty  then,  there  arose  an  earnest  desire  that  they 
might  bear  within  themselves  in  the  fullest  measure  the  principle  of 
the  Divine  life,  whose  possession  was  their  only  security  for  being 
able  to  fulfil  those  admonitions,  and  hence  arose  the  prayer  "  in- 
crease our  fidth." 

Ver.  6. — Our  Lord  acknowledges  the  correctness  and  truth  of 
this  desire,  in  that  he  sets  forth  the  actings  of  faith,  as  that  by 
which  even  the  impossible  is  rendered  possible.  This  passage  also 
has  its  analogies  at  Matth.  xvii  20,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
these  parallel  passages  from  Matthew,  makes  the  belief  that  we 
have  here  a  union  of  elements  of  different  discourses,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  easily  intelligible.  But  even 
granting  this,  there  must  be  here  a  species  of  connexion,  for  we 
cannot  admit  in  any  careful  writer  an  incoherent  aggregate  of  pas- 
sages ;  and  the  whole  character  of  Luke  is  against  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  clearly  as  that  of  Matthew  is  in  favour  of  it.  Especially  in 
the  report  of  this  journey  is  there  to  be  seen  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  connected  converscUions  (not  discourses)  of  Jesus  ;  and  hence 
I  believe  that,  everywhere,  the  original  course  of  the  dialogue  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  whole  communicated  in  a  forin  at  most 
only  abbreviated  by  Luke,    The  figure,  moreover  (compared  with 
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MatdL  xvii.  20)^  is  somewhat  modified.  The  act  of  plantiiig  in  ihe 
heaving  sea,  like  the  overturning  of  the  mountain  in  that  passage,  is 
the  emblem  of  that  which  is  impossible  for  human  power,  and 
&r  the  laws  of  earthly  development.  Again,  therefore,  faith  is 
viewed  as  a  susceptibility  for  a  higher  principle  of  life.  {Ivud^uvog 
=r.  t3'»»g^^  the  well-known  sycamore,  which  especially  in  Eygpt  grows 
abundantly,  and  the  wood  of  which  was  manufactured  into  mummy 
cases,  oomp.  Geeenius  in  his  Lex.  sub.  voc.) 

Yer.  7-10. — ^After  this  recommendation  of  faith,  which  naturally 
includes  the  advice  that  they  should  earnestly  care  and  strive  for  its 
advancement,  there  follows  a  parabolic  representation  of  the  relation 
of  the  disciples  to  their  Lord,  which  obviously  gro^vra  out  of  the 
context  in  the  following  way.  The  prayer  for  faith  indicates  a  certain 
mournful  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle  awaiting  them,  and 
a  longing  after  «peedy  rest  and  reward,  forming  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  the  minds  of  the  apostles.  In  reference  to  this,  Jesus 
reminds  them  of  the  relation  which  they  sustain ;  it  is  that  of 
servants  (dovXoi)  to  the  master  (icvpiog),  and  the  business  of  a 
servant  is  to  labour  for  the  objects  of  his  master,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  wiU.  This  their  labour,  however,  yields  no  merit;  it  is  merely 
dvty.  True,  it  may  seem  that  this  view  contradicts  that  given 
by  Luke  xii  37,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  wUl  seat  the  faiUiful 
servants  at  table,  and  will  himself  serve  themu  The  difference  be- 
tween these  representations,  however,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Saviour  speaks.  Previously 
he  spoke  of  the  rewards  of  grace  which  blesses  us  more  than  we  can 
ask  or  think.  Here  he  brings  to  view  the  strictly  l^al  aspects  of 
the  case,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  their  moral 
impurity.  The  lowly  Son  of  Man,  therefore,  here  appears  as  the 
ruler  whom  all  must  serve,  and  the  parable  brings  home  to  the 
apostles,  and  through  them  to  all  the  members  of  the  church,  the 
&Mt  that  man  in  the  service  of  God  can  acquire  no  merit ;  that  his 
highest  fidthfulness  is  nothing  but  duty,  and  that,  henoe,  his  only 
ground  of  confidence  is  grace.  ('ApoTptfv,  ploughing ,  and  noificUvuVy 
tending  sheepy  figurative  expressions  for  those  spiritual  labouijsi  to 
which  the  apostles  were  called.)  .  The  Saviour  intentionally  makes 
choice  of  the  relations  of  ordinary  life,  in  which  the  servant  after 
labouring  must  still  wait  upon  his  master.  The  firj  x^^v  ^x^Vy  feel- 
ing no  gratitude,  is  also  intended  accurately  to  characterize  the 
servile  relation.  The  closing  sentiment  assumes  the  form  of  a 
proverb,  yet  it  is  manifestly  the  living  utterance  of  the  soul.  ^Axpeto^ 
occurs  at  Matth.  xxv.  30  in  a  positive  sense,  denoting  culpaMej  use- 
lees.  Here  it  is  rather  used  negatively  as  applicable  to  him  who 
performs  no  (special)  XP^^  service,  but  only  does  what  is  required  ol 
him,  and  can  receive  a  reward  therefore  only  through  grace.    It 
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involves  BO  f«r  tbe  idea  of  the  hwnMe  (raimvS^),  wbich^  in  Soriptuie 
QBAge,  implies  the  consciousness  of  our  own  want  of  merit  in  relar 
tioB  to  the  Divine  Being. 


§  19.  The  Hsalino  or  Tsn  Lsfsbs. 

(Luke  xriL  11-19.) 

While  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  trace  a  close  thread  of  con- 
nexion, a  new  break  obviously  occurs  at  ver.  11.  Mention  is  again 
made  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  ix.  51),  with  the  incidental 
remark,  that  the  Saviour  travelled  through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  In  respect,  finally,  to  the  description  or  accoimt  of 
the  place  of  the  leper's  return,  the  expression  in  ver.  14,  tyhero  tv 
Tw  vndyeiv  avrovg  iicaSapladijaaVj  it  oame  to  J>a88  as  they  wenty  they 
were  cleansed^  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  cure  was  a  sudden 
and  remarkable  one,  that  it  caused  instantly  the  return  of  the  one 
leper,  which  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  happening  in  the  village  itself. 
(As  to  the  narrative  of  the  cure,  see  more  detailed  remarks  on 
Matth.  viii.  2.)  In  the  gospel  of  Luke,  this  narrative  has  a  special 
importance,  for  this  reason,  that  the  single  grateful  leper  who  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  nine  ungrateful,  was  an  dAAayevTy^*,  foreigner. 
This  occasiop  thus  set  forth  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  (to  whom 
the  Samaritans  were  nearly  allied)  were  not  excluded  by  the  Saviour 
fi-om  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  were  called  in  some  respects  b^ore 
the  Jews. 


§  20.  The  Coming  op  the  Kikgbom  of  God. 

(Luke  xviL  20-37.) 

The  preceding  narrative  of  a  cure  is  again  followed  by  a  con- 
•fersation  which  extends  down  to  xviii  14,  and  in  which  we  again 
trace  a  close  connexion.  It  resembles  the  previous  extended  con- 
versation (from  xiv.  25  onward)  in  this,  that  here  also  the  Pharisees 
appear  in  contrast  with  the  disciples  (comp.  xvii.  20,  22, 37 ;  xviii 
1,  9).  This  section  sustains  an  important  relation  to  Mattb.  xxiv., 
many  of  the  passages  of  which  are  parallel  to  it.  The  much  more 
close  and  marked  connexion  of  the  verses  in  the  section  before  us,* 
■as  well  as  the  relation  of  this  discourse  of  Christ  to  that  given  in 

*  See  Schleiennacher  on  Lake,  page  217,  seq.  Onlj  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  in  Matth.  xxiy.  there  is  no  connexion  of  any  kind ;  it  is  only  more  loose, 
«»d  the  whole  more  freely  pot  together.  (See  as  to  this  the  exposition  on  Matth.  zziy.) 
The  seotions  stand  r^ated  to  eaeh  other  intbesame  woy  m  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Momt 
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Luke  zxi.  (wUcli  obviously  corresponds  to  the  discourse  in  Matih. 
xxiv.)  in  this  respect  that  both,  though  treating  of  the  same  theme, 
are  yet  entirely  apart,  and  do  not  in  a  single  passage  repeat  each 
other ;  and,  finally,  the  general  character  of  Matthew  as  a  compiler, 
and  of  Luke  as  an  exact  narrator  [?] — all  make  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  we  have  also  the  elements  at  Matth.  xxiv.  of 
various  discourses,  all  relating  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  here  in  Luke  we  have  a  discourse  exactly  (though  only 
perhaps  partially)  recorded.  The  ideas  themselves  require  to  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  doctrine,  concerning  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things,  which  will  be  found  at  Matth. 
xxiv.  Here  we  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  connexion  in 
which  the  words  stand  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  and  to  the  expla- 
nation of  such  passages  as  are  peculiar  to  this  version  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Ver.  20,  21. — Without  particularly  explaining  the  occasion,  the 
Evangelist  opens  his  narrative  with  a  remark  that  the  Pharisees  . 
had  enquired  of  Jesus  as  to  the  time  (Trdrc,  when),  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom.  (Whether  it  was  in  the  village  itself,  ver.  12,  or  in 
what  other  place,  is  not  said.)  The  Saviour  first  deals  with  the  curious 
and  proud  enquirers,  $ind  then  subjoins  (at  ver.  22)  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  the  disciples.  Hence  the  brevity  of  Christ's  remark  (as 
Schleiermacher  rightly  says,loc.  cit.)has  here  its  genuine  significancy. 
For  the  question  "  When  cometh  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  (n&re 
SpXerai  i)  pcLoiXeta  rov  0eov),  obviously  expresses  not  merely  the 
superficial  views  of  the  Pharisees,  but  their  self-complacent  ignor- 
ance (xviii  9).  Themselves  they  regarded  as  sufficiently,  by  birth 
and  theocratic  position,  constituted  the  legitimate  subjects  of  the 
expected  kingdom.  And  it  therefore  merely  concerned  them  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  Jesus  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
In  opposition  therefore  to  these  materialistic  views  and  hopes  of  the 
Pharisees,  was  to  be  brought  forward  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  This  our  Lord  does  by  annihilating,  in  the  first  ptace^ 
their  expectations  of  a  splendid  manifestation.  All  of  outward 
glory  which  the  Pharisees  had  conceived  as  combined  in  the  rearing 
oi  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom,  is  comprehensively  expressed  by 
the  term  TTapa-n/jpriaigy  observcUion.  (The  expression  is  in  the  New 
Testament  found  only  here  ;  it  denotes  literally  the  act  of  perceiv^ 
ing,  of  observing;  and  then,  secondarily,  every  thing  that  excites 
observation.  At  Exod.  xii  42,  Aquila  has  rendered  ^^y^v  by 
^aparrpTJaeig.)  In  the  second  placSy  the  Saviour  withdraws  the  king- 
'dom  of  God  wholly  from  the  local  and  phenomenal  world, — av6i 
ipovoiVj  Idov  okJc,  Wot;  licel,  nor  shall  tliey  say,  lo  here,  lo  there,  and 
transfers  it,  finally,  to  the  world  of  spirit  {hrh^  vimov  iariv,  is  unthin 
you.)    The  expression  hnbq  vfiCfv  does  not  make  the  Pharisees 
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members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  sets  before  them  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  received  into  it,  inasmuch  as  an  internal  and 
spiritual  manifestation  is  made  its  uniyersal  criterion.  The  ex- 
planation of  ivrb^  {ffuoVj  by  "  among  you,''  which  has  been  adopted 
not  only  by  Paulus,  Fleck,  Bornemann,  but  also  by  De  Wette, 
must  be  utterly  rejected  for  this  reason,  that  the  clause  so  understood 
forms  no  contrast  to  the  antecedent  "  lo  here/'  The  iarl^  is,  is  no 
£surther  significant,  than  as  indicating  that  the  kingdom  was  at  that 
moment  existing  in  some  of  them.  It  may  seem,  however,  that  this 
ideal  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  contradiction  to  the  following 
discourse  (addressed  to  the  disciples),  in  which  the  "  day  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  is  referred  to  in  such  terms  as  represent  it  as  an  outward  fact 
producing  outward  effects.  These  effects,  it  is  true,  in  so  far  as 
they  wear  an  aspect  of  terror,  form  a  counterpart  to  the  "  observa- 
tion" anticipated  by  the  Pharisees,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  is  represented  as  an  instantaneous  and  overwhelming 
phenomenon,  in  contrast  to  the  cWe^  Aere,  and  "J^m,  there  (ver.  21). 
Still,  however,  it  remains  true  that  the  kingdom  is  here  represented 
as  external,  while  at  ver.  21  it  is  styled  within  you.  (Still  more 
definitely  do  Matth.  xxiv.  and  Luke  xxi.  represent  the  appearance 
of  the  Ungdom  as  an  external  one.)  Yet  this  twofold  conception 
and  portraiture  of  the  manifested  kingdom  of  God  (see  on  Matth.  iii.  2), 
present  it  under  those  two  aspects  which  mutually  complete  each 
other.  The  kingdom  of  God  shews  itself  as  purely  spiritual  in  its 
origin,  and  also  external  in  its  perfection.  It  appeared  in  its 
spiritual  form,  while  Christ  was  ^present  in  his  humiliation.  And 
for  this  reason  does  the  Saviour  bring  before  the  Pharisees  that 
aspect  of  it^  in  regard  to  which  they  were  wholly  mistaken.  In  its 
external  manifestation  shall  the  kingdom  of  God  reveal  itself,  when 
Christ  comes  in  bis  glory,  and  in  this  form  does  the  Saviour  partic- 
ularly set  it  forth  at  Matth.  xxiv.  and  Luke  xxi  Here  he  brings 
forward  the  future  revelation  of  the  kingdom  only  in  connexion  with 
the  fact,  that  periods  of  suffering  must  precede  it,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself  will  bring  dismay  upon  a 
world  entangled  in  the  sensual  pursuits  of  life. 

By  this  means  would  the  disciples,  on  the  one  hand,  be  comforted 
amidst  their  approaching  struggles,  and  aroused  to  watchfulness^ 
that  they  might  encounter  them  in  faith  ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  Pharisees  would  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  any 
thing  of  a  joyful  nature  to  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  bring 
upon  them  destruction  (as  happened  to  those  living  in  the  time  of 
Noah  and  Lot),  unless  they  were  enabled  to  acknowledge  and  em- 
brace the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  spiritual  and  internal  revelation,  as 
it  presented  itself  in  the  appearance  of  the  suffering  Son  of  Man. 
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Thus  viewed,  the  following  discourse  has  something  so  perfect  and 
complete  in  itself  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Saviour  uttered  it 
as  found  here,  and  that  Matthew^  according  to  his  custom,  rewrought 
its  separate  portions  into  that  lengthened  discourse,  in  which  ha 
brings  tc^ther  the  disclosures  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  his  second 
coming.  Vers.  22-25  are  all  addressed  ia  the  first  instance  to  the 
disciples.  The  Saviour  in  these  words  takes  it  for  granted  that  thej 
knew  that  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  (the  manifestation  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  God  taken  in  its  ideal  aspect)  were  already  come,  and  merely 
points  them  to  that  dark  hour  which  had  yet  to  overtake  them  before 
the  inward  germ  could  reach  its  outward  manifestation.  Our  Lord 
at  the  same  time  warns  them  against  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
false  worldly  hope  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  kingdom  {I6av 
J)d£,  Idov  iKel\  inasmuch  ajs  he  represents  this  appearance  not  ae 
stajiding  in  connexion  with  individual  persons,  or  classes  of  persons, 
but  as  an  act  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  tmiversally  traceable  and 
blending  all  that  is  akin  to  it  into  one  great  living  unity.  But  pre- 
vious to  this  revelation  of  divinity  in  its  glory  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
his  humiliation  must  take  place  (analogous  passages  to  Luke  xvii.  25 
are  to  be  found  at  Matth.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  22  ;  the  idea  was  certainly 
expressed  more  than  once  by  the  Saviour  in  different  forms),  and  in 
this  way  the  contrast  between  his  exaltation  and  humiliation  is  im- 
pressively set  forth. 

Ver.  26-30. — In  the  following  verses  Jesus  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  last  and  highest  revelation  of  divinity,  which  presents 
itself  as  blessing  the  pious  and  puni^ng  the  godless,  and  two 
earlier  partial  occurrences  of  the'  same  kind,  and  with  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  Pharisees  (who  at  ver.  20,  are  viewed  as  belonging 
to  the  world),  he  represents  the  position  of  the  unbelieving  world  in 
relation  to  the  former  as  the  same  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  took  place  in  the  latter  instances.  In  their 
carnal  security  the  manifestation  of  God  was  to  them  a  day  of 
destruction. 

Yer.  31--36. — To  make  the  following  admonition  the  more  im- 
pressive, the  sudden  breaking  of  that  day,^  and  the  difficulty  of 
standing  its  trial  is,  in  the  last  verses  delineated  in  sensible  images, 
which,  in  par.t,  are  given  also  at  Matth.  xxiv.,  where  the  particulars 
may  be  compared.  The  reference  to  Lot's  wife  (ver.  82)  implies  the 
admonition  that  we  betimes  set  ourselves  free  from  dependence  on 

*  The  meDtkNi  of  the  niglit  (Ter.  34)  forms  no  contradiction  to  the  mention  of  the 
4a7  (ver.  31) ;  the  expression  stands  merelj  in  general  for  the  point  of  time.  Nor  are 
we,  with  De  Wette,  to  think  of  the  comparison  which  represents  the  coming  Messiah 
as  a  thief  in  the  night  The  intention  rather  seems  to  be  merely  to  bring  forward, 
Tern.  34-36,  different  situations,  in  which  yarious  individuals  find  themselves  similarly 
lilaoed,  while  the  state  of  their  souk  is  altogether  diverse,  and  this  diversity  is  shewn  hgr 
the  decisive  act  which  severs  them. 
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all  eartMy  things,  and  this  is  .strikingly  foUowod  up  (ver.  33)  by  a 
call  to  self-denial.  (This  passage  we  already  met  with  at  MattK  x. 
39 ;  it  also  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  yery  nature  of  the  circumstanceB 
might  cause  its  repeated  application.  Its  peculiar  form  as  given 
in  Luke  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  free  variation,  such  as  the 
author  of  a  new  characteristic  saying  constantly  permits  himself  to 
give  to  his  words.  Matthew  instead  of  the  ^uxryovrjaei  of  Luke,  has 
svprjaei  aim/jv.  The  term  ^Gxr/ovelv^  which  .is  found  again  in  the  New 
Testament  only  at  Acts  vii.  19,  is  the  more  characteristic  word  ;  it 
intimates  that  the  self-denying  effort  which  is  naturally  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  united  to  the  creative  spirit,  which  quickens  and  ani- 
mates it,  itself  imparts  the  higher  life.  This  mode  of  conception 
which  transfers  the  positive  and  the  negative  at  once  to  the  subject 
himself,  is  elsewhere  rare  in  Scripture.  The  explanation  of  fwoyovav, 
by  to  keep  alivcy  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  unworthy  depreciation  of  a 
profound  thought.) 

Ver.  37. — ^Luke,  who  constantly  gives  us  conversations  rather 
than  discourses,  after  this  representation  of  the  dissociating  power 
of  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  loosens  the  nearest  and  closest 
bonds,  and  gathers  everything  into  union  with  that  which  is  con- 
genial to  it,  makes  the  disciples  enquire  as  to  the  wJiere  (nw).  The 
characteristic  nature  of  this  question  as  well  as  of  the  Saviour's  an- 
swer (which  Matthew  has  embodied  into  his  context  at  xxiv.  28, 
without  inserting  the  preceding  question),  attests  the  originality  of 
the  narrative  as  given  by  Luke  ;  for  the  (Usciples  must  be  regarded 
as  partly  entangled  by  the  prevailing  views  concerning  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  The  people  of  Israel  were  probably  in  their  esti- 
mation possessed  of  a  legitimate  title  to  membership  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d,  simply  by  their  descent  from  Abraham.  As  then  the 
Saviour^s  representation  did  not  appear  suited  to  those  who  imme- 
diately surrounded  them,  they  asked  after  the  Where  f^  probably 
thinking  that  the  heathen  world  would  be  the  theatre  of  the  events 
described.  The  Saviour's  answer,  however,  leads  them  back  from 
the  limited  to  the  universal,  inasmuch  as  he  assigns  moral  and  re- 
ligious decay  (nrCifm)  as  a  ground  of  destruction.  In  so  far,  c(mse* 
quently,  as  this  corruption  had  seized  on  the  people  of  Israel,  they 
were  exposed,  like  other  sinners,  to  destruction.  Only  that  whioh 
is  living  continues  in  union  with  the  fountain  of  life,  and  is  hence 
capable  of  being  elevated  into  the  higher  sphere  of  existence  which 
is  prepared  for  it.    (On  the  minuter  details  see  Matth.  zxiv.  28.) 

*  Bj  the  oompariflOQ  with  Matth.  xzir.  some  hare  been  falad/  led  to  take  tiie  iroS 
^lii'*  in  the  sense  of  qnomodo.  No  distinct  reference,  however,  to  Jndea  and  Jera* 
triem  had  gone  before,  and  hence  was  the  quefltion,  Wlure  shoold  all  this  take  plaoe  t 
▼ery  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  terrified  disdplea  Hie  word  6trov^  whioh  lbUow% 
of  itself  suffidentlj  dstominet  the  meaning. 
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§  21.  On  the  Efficact  of  Pbateb. 

(LukexviiL  1-14.) 

That  the  following  parable,  which  Luke  alone  records,  etandfl 
closely  connected  with  what  precedes,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  ex- 
pression Skeye  61  k(u  avrdtg  at  once  points  clearly  back  to  xvii.  22, 
37.  The  explanation  of  the  parable,  however  (ver.  6,  seqq.)  con- 
tains an  express  reference  to  the  antecedent  discourse  on  the  troubles 
which  were  to  precede  the  Parousia.  Intermediate  remarks  are 
meanwhile,  in  all  probability,  left  out,  and  these  would  relate  to 
the  dangers  of  the  last  time,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  avoided.  (Comp.  Schleiermacher,  p.  219.)  With  this  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Saviour  here  refers  the  disciples  to  prayer  as  the 
means  by  which  to  obtain  God's  protection  and  assistance  against 
the  evil  world,  very  well  agrees.  As  regards,  however,  the  peculiar 
form  of  parable  here  selected  by  Christ,  I  refer  to  what  was  said  in 
Matth.  ix.  17.  The  Saviour's  parables  are  sometimes  set  forth  not 
under  aspects  of  absolute,  but  of  merely  relative  truth.  Under  the 
former  God  could  never  have  been  compared  to  an  unjust  judge 
{KpiTTjg  TTjg  ddiiclag),  however  much  man  may  attempt  to  soften  the 
severity  of  the  expression.  Regarded,  however,  from  a  subordinate 
and  human  point  of  view,  the  comparison  has  a  depth  of  truth 
adapted  to  our  experience  in  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
earthly  life.  In  descending,  therefore,  to  this  lower  level,  the  Sa- 
viour gives  to  his  parable  a  form  which  awakens  our  deepest  sensibil- 
ities, and  thus  moves  the  mind  to  active  exertion.  In  its  struggles 
with  the  world  and  with  sin  within  and  around  it,  while  feeling 
abandoned  by  God  (of  which  condition  we  have  a  picture  in  the  case 
of  Job),  and  left  without  earthly  support  or  help,  the  soul  resem- 
bles a  widow  (x^pa)y  who  in  vain  entreats  the  assistance  of  a  wicked 
judge.  Bui  perseverance  in  prayer  overcomes  at  last  also  the  sever- 
ity of  heaven.  (At  Matth.  xv.  22,  seqq.  Jesus  appears  under  an 
aspect  of  similar  severity.) 

Ver.  1. — ^In  the  New  Testament  prayer  appears  not  as  a  business 
or  a  service  tied  to  certain  hours,  but  as  the  expression  and  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  as  breathing  is  of  physical  life.  (Comp.  Luke 
xxi.  36 ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  1  Thess.  v.  17.)  Prayer,  when  properly  of-- 
fered,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed  not  as  an  utterance  of  determinate 
formulae,  but  as  the  rising  of  the  inmost  soul  to  God  ;  as  a  living 
and  longing  desire  after  the  manifestations  of  Him  ;  as  the  breath 
of  the  inner  man.  The  Saviour  himself  is  to  be  regarded  as  experi- 
encing this  continual  flux  and  reflux  of  the  spiritual  life  (John  L  51; 
V.  19.)    But  just  as  in  our  Lord's  life,  though  it  formed  one  unceas- 
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ing  prayer,  there  were  not  wanting  seasons  (see  on  Mark  i  85)  in 
which  with  special  devotedness  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  supplica- 
tion to  his  heavenly  Father,  so  also  praying  always  {ndvrore  npo- 
oevxeoOcu),  does  not  exclude  certain  seasons  in  the  life  of  a  believer 
of  heightened  prayerfulness,  which  finds  expression  in  distinct  words 
and  direct  address  to  Gk>d.  But  as  the  maintenaace  of  spiritual 
life,  in  so  far  as  it  is  seen  continually  assailed  by  the  world,  presup- 
poses a  struggle,  Jesus  adds  the  exhortation  that  we  do  not  &int  in 
this  inward  conflict.  (The  word  iKKcuUlv  belongs  entirely  to  the 
phraseology  of  Paul,  with  which  that  of  Luke  is  in  some  measure 
connected.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  referring  the  term,  as 
Schleiermacher,  p.  220,  does,  to  worldly  avocations  and  the  right 
management  of  them ;  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  navTorc  npo' 

Ver.  2-5.— In  apprehending  the  parable,  everything  depends  on 
our  not  softening  down  the  force  of  the  expression  icpiTTjg  rfj^  ddiKtaq^ 
utytMt  judge^  for  ver.  7  so  places  God  in  contrast  with  this  judge, 
that,  from  the  fact  of  the  widow  having  been  heard  by  the  latter, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  far  more  surely  shall  suffering  believers 
be  heard  by  Gtxl.  There  is  implied  also  an  intimation  that  this  appa- 
rent injustice  {d^SuUa)  is  still  only  a  wise  form  in  which  his  love  is  made 
manifest.  (The  formula  6e^  ft^  <t>opovii€vog,  dv6p<»mov  fiTj  ivrpenSuevogy 
not  fearing  God,  nor  regarding  man,  is  the  strongest  expression  for 
reckless  depravity ;  and  yet  even  this  may  be  overcome  by  persever- 
ing prayer,  although  it  satisfies  the  suppliant  only  to  be  rid  of  her 
importunities.  ^vTpinea6(u  =  revereri,  occurs  again  at  Luke  xx.  18; 
Matth.  xxi.  87,  aL  freq.)  Purposely  there  is  also  attributed  to  the 
judge,  when  at  last  he  formed  the  resolution  to  do  justice  to  the 
persecuted  widow  {Udiicuv  means  to  administer,  to  exercise  dUri,  then 
to  avenge,  to  punish),  an  impure  motive.  The  love  of  justice  does 
not  move  him,  but  his  desire  for  ease  {6lcl  rh  napix^'^  f^^  kSttov)  and 
the  fear  of  her  still  farther  troubling  him.  (The  elg  reXog  shews  v7ra>- 
nid^uv  as  indicating  the  climax  of  urgent  entreaty  on  Ihe  part  of 
the  persecuted  widow.  'Tnamid^eiv  occurs  again  only  at  1  Cor.  ix. 
27.  It  means  literaUy  to  strike  under  the  eye,  then  generally,  to 
burden  greatly,  to  oppress.  The  reading  vnonid^i]  or  imonu^'q — xmo^ 
Trui^o)  is  the  Doric  form  of  vTroTrt^fo)— is  supported  by  a  good  many 
authorities.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  an  appropriate  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  softer  expression,  meaning  to  press  little  or 
gently.  Probably  the  term  imu)md^eiv  appeared  to  the  transcribers 
too  strong  an  expression  as  applied  to  a  widow,  for  which  reason  they 
substituted  a  milder  word.) 

Ver.  6-8. — The  parable  is  followed  by  a  few  words  intended  to 
apply  it  to  existing  circumstances.  Obviously  it  was  not  the  Sa- 
vioui^s  design  to  explain  the  individual  features  of  the  parable  ;  he 
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speaks  neither  of  the  widow  nor  the  adversary.  The  connexion, 
however,  shews  that  the  widow  is  the  emblem  of  the  persecuted 
church  (Isa.  liv.  1),  and  her  enemy  a  symbol  for  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  in  whom  we  see  concentrated  everything  opposed  to  the 
kingdom,  and  its  development,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
must  be  carried  forward  till  it  reach  perfection.  Our  Lord  lays 
stress  merely  on  the  declaration  of  the  judge,  in  contrast  to  whom 
are  set  forth  the  love  and  justice  of  Gk)d,  in  order,  that  the  very  op- 
position may  bring  out  more  impressively  the  truth  that  is  to  be 
taught.  (The  question  in  which  the  idea  is  embodied  serves  also 
to  express  it  more  strikingly  ;  it  awakens  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.)  The  iKkeKTol,  elect  (see  as  to  them  on 
Matth.  xxii.  14)  are  mentioned  as  the  object  of  the  Divine  care  {^«- 
dUrfmg  with  reference  to  ver.  4).  These,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  revealed  in  glory  (according  to  vii.  22,  seqq). 
appear  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  kingdom  ot 
darkness,  but  they  shall  be  delivered  with  a  strong  arm  by  the  Lord 
at  his  appointed  time,  inasmuch  as  they  continue  in  the  faith,  which 
finds  its  necessary  expression  in  unceasing  prayer  (fiog,v  ^fiepa^  koX 
vvKrh^  ==  the  navTOTEj  ver.  1).  Thus  it  is  not  their  continued  sup- 
plication which  forms  the  condition  of  the  avenging^  but  rather 
their  having  been  elected.  The  elect  are,  in  their  very  nature,  the 
persevering  believers  whom  their  Father  in  heaven  will  unfailingly 
deliver.  The  assistance  from  on  high  is,  however,  expressly  repre- 
sented with  reference  to  verse  4,  as  delayed  according  to  the  counsel 
of  God.  To  the  expression  ol/c  ^deXrjaev  inl  xpovov,  he  would  not  for 
a  time,  the  term  ficucpodviietv^  to  suffer  long,  of  ver.  7  stands  parallel 
(MaKpodviietv  corresponds  commonly  with  rp-i  ^n«  or  fi*:?!?  tj'^H  in  the  • 
sense  of  to  bear  with  long-suffering  and  patience.  As  applied  to 
God,  th%  expression  takes  for  granted  the  relation  iu  which  he  stands 
to  the  sins  of  men.  Here  the  only  thing  brought  forward  is  the 
general  idea  of  delay  which  is  implied  in  the  exercise  of  long-suffer- 
ing. Still  the  choice  of  such  an  expression  in  this  connexion  is  re- 
markable. For,  since  the  elect  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  still  belong- 
ing to  sinful  humanity,  and  since  the  delay  of  their  deliverance  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  but  as  a  thing  intended,  haVing 
for  its  object  the  purification  of  these  very  elect,  the  term  frnfcpoSv- 
jielv  thus  acquires  an  exceedingly  refined  meaning.)  With  the  hn 
XP^vov^/or  a  time,  however,  stands  contrasted  iv  rdxu,  speedilt/,  at 
ver.  8.  It  is  best  to  explain  the  expression  in  such  a  way  that  the 
time  of  trial  is  supposed  to  be  past.  "  As  soon  as  the  object  of  the 
sufferings  has  been  gained,  deliverance  is  immediately  vouchsafed." 
This  representation,  finally,  stands  true  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
whole  body  as  to  each  separate  iKXefcrSg,  inasmuch  as  the  advancing 
development  of  the  whole  body  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
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aach  indiTidnal  member.  The  summoning  of  the  individual  from 
this  lower  scene  is  to  him  the  coming  of  the  Lord«  This  coming  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  in  the  concluding  verses  from  ver,  8,  onwards^ 
in  such  a  way  that  in  it  is  consummated  Ood's  avenging  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult  to  see^  however,  how  the  question  expressive  of 
doubty  Spa  evp^oa  TTfv  rcUmv  hrl  r^  yrjg  ;  shaU  he  jmd  faith  on  the 
earth  f  is  connected  with  the  context.  Should  we  translate  the 
words,  "  will  he  find  faith  ?'' — that  is  will  men  believe  him — ^the 
idea  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage. 
For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Kan  was,  at  xvii  24,  described  as 
lightning,  a  comparison  intended  to  express  the  impossibility  of  mis- 
taking it ;  and  besides,  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  final  sentence, 
the  question  is  not^  whether  men  believe  him  with  whom  they  have 
to  do  to  be  the  Judge.  The  use  of  the  article  (t^  nUrnv^  which 
only  a  very  few  MSS.  omit,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  assuredly 
than  because  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  passage)  points  to 
another  explanation  of  the  words,  "  will  the  Son  of  Man  find  the 
(true,  requisite)  fiiith  ?"  This,  however,  would  mean,  Would  there 
be  any  elect  ? — and  thus  it  appears  as  if  the  Saviour  himself  repre- 
sented the  triumph  of  his  whole  work  as  a  questionable  thing,  which 
is  utterly  inconceivable.  If,  however,  we  compare  ch.  xvii  26,  28, 
and  especially  Matth.  xxiv.  22,  it  would  appear  that  the  Saviour 
hereby  meant  to  set  forth  in  the  most  impressive  way  the  necessity 
of  earnest  prayer,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  the  elect  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  perish  (as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  and  Lot's  contem- 
poraries) would  be  very  small,  and  even  this  small  number  would 
require  special  Divine  support  to  render  them  victorious.  Thus  the 
doubtful  inquiry  after  faith  connects  itself  closely  with  the  admoni- 
tions in  ver.  1,  that  we  ought  always  to  pray  (6eiv  ndvnyre  npoaevxea- 
Ooi),  inasmuch  as  the  greatness  of  the  danger  rendered  obvious  the 
DBBcessity  of  careful  effort.  The  faith  therefore  required  by  the 
Saviour  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour, 
for  at  his  coming  all  would  clearly  recognize  him  as  such  ;  but  faith 
marks  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  mental  state  of  all  those 
who  are  found  enduring  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  so  far  as  their 
hearts  have  received  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  been 
transformed  into  his  image.  W^re  this  kindred  spirit  does  not 
pervade  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  character,  they  can  never  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the 
ruling  element. 

Ver.  9. — It  is  more  difficult  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
the  next  parable  and  the  preceding.  At  first  sight  certainly  it 
seems  that  the  description  of  those  against  whom  the  parable  is 
directed  {nenoidSTeg  ty  kavroLq  6ti  elal  diiccuoi)^  agrees  entirely  with 
the  PhariBeeB  (xvii.  20);  but  Schleiermacher  rightly  reminds  us  (p. 
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221)  that  it  contradicts  the  idea  of  a  parable,  to  bring  before  the 
Pharisees  the  figure  of  a  Pharisee  in  a  parabolic  picture.  He  con- 
ceives, therefore,  that  it  was  some  of  the  disciples  themselves  who 
had  expressed  themselves  with  undue  forwardness,  and  whom  the 
following  parable  was  intended  to  reprove.  If  we  suppose,  however, 
that  all  the  preceding  context  is  connected  together  in  the  way 
Schleiermacher  assumes,  it  would  also  seem  inappropriate,  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuking  the  disciples,  to  borrow  a  figure  in  the  parable 
from  the  Pharisees  who  were  SLCtUBHj  present  (xvii.  20).  Hence  it 
seems  to  me  improbable  that  this  parable  was  originally  spoken  by 
our  Lord  in  another  connexion,  but  was  here  inserted  by  Luke  with 
reference  to  the  Pharisees  who  are  pointed  out  at  ver.  9  in  a  way  too 
marked  to  be  otherwise  explfidned.  Even  though  Jesus  might  there- 
fore, in  the  original  connexion  in  which  the  parable  was  spoken, 
have  designed  to  rebuke  some  other  persons,  Luke  might  yet 
make  use  of  it  here  to  manifest  the  Saviour's  feelings  towards  the 
Pharisees. 

Ver.  10-12. — The  scope  of  this  parable  once  more  implies  (as 
was  observed  at  Luke  xv.)  that  there  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Pharisee  a  diKcuoovvrij  righteousnesSy  in  point  of  feet,  but  certainly 
one  of  a  merely  external,  and  legal  kind ;  to  the  publican,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  ascribed  unrighteousness.  For  in  this  passage  as  in 
the  former  (loc.  citat.),  the  intention  was  to  set  forth  the  relation  of 
the  kingdom  (which  reveals  itself  to  him  who  is  penitent,  and  con- 
scious of  his  many  wants)  to  the  situation  of  man  under  the  law. 
The  endeavour  to  view  the  law  and  to  keep  it  in  mere  externals^ 
may  lead  to  self-love  and  self-righteousness,  which  banishes  man 
more  completely  from  God  than  does  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
in  the  event  of  this  awakening  a  longing  after  an  atonement.  A 
shameless  and  reckless  state  of  mind  certainly  in  which  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  ends,  where  repentance  and  the  felt  need  of  an 
atonement  are  wanting,  is  worse  than  both.  The  representatives  of 
these  two  mental  tendencies,  the  self-loving,  arrogant  fulfillers  of 
the  law,  and  the  humble  transgressors  of  it,  are  viewed  in  the  common 
connexion  in  which,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  they  stand  towards 
Qt>d,  and  the  ideas  which  in  this  relation  suggest  themselves  to 
their  minds,  are  taken  as  the  exponents  of  their  real  mental  nature. 
(The  words  TTpoarjfvxeTo  npbg  tavrdv  correspond  to  the  *»aVa  *ifc».  In 
the  expression  aradelg  TTpoaijvxsTo  a  reference  is  made  to  the  old  Jew- 
ish practice  to  pray  standing,  1  Kings  viiL  22 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  12  ; 
Mark  xL  25.)  The  first  half  of  the  prayer  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Pharisee  might  have  been  the  real  expression  of  pure  piety,  if 
the  evxaptOTib  ooi^  I  thank  thee,  had  implied  a  genuine  acknowledg- 
ment that  his  better  moral  state  was  the  work  of  Divine  grace,  and 
hence  that  all  the  honour  of  it  belonged  to  God  ;  but  then  such  an 
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acknowledgment  of  what  God  had  done  conld  never  have  been  made 
without  some  expression  of  humiliation  for  his  own  unfaithfuhiess, 
which  is  ever  most  clearly  recognized  where  God  works  the  most 
powerfully.  It  is  in  all  cases  the  peculiar  object  of  the  law  to  work 
this  knowledge  of  sin  (iniyvcjoig  Hjg  dfuipTiag)^  an  object  which  must 
necessarily  be  attained  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  purified.  The  im- 
purity of  the  Pharisees  who  rested  in  the  outer  form,  and  never 
entered  into  th3  inner  nature  of  the  law's  operations,  draws,  as  a 
reward  from  the  keeping  of  the  law,  a  self-satisfied  vanity — a  result 
which  nothing  but  their  impurity  could  have  effected^  Even  the 
forms  of  Old  Testament  piety  (the  vrforeveiVy  /astingy  dnoSetcarovv, 
paying  tithes,  compare  on  Matth.  xxiii.  28),  which  ought  to  lead  the 
soul  into  hidden  self-knowledge,  and  are  designed  to  awaken  the 
sense  of  poverty  and  humility,  the  feeling  that  man  owes  his  all  to 
God — even  these  does  this  self-righteous  spirit  transform  into  the 
delusive  works  of  its  own  fancied  merit.  But  the  more  the  amount 
of  these  accumulates,  the  deeper  does  man  sink-;  the  only  means  of 
elevating  himself  is  to  cast  off  the  burden,  and  exercise  repentance 
even  on  account  of  these  seeming  good  works.  (As  to  the  meaning 
of  adpptarcv,  week,  see  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1.) 

Ver.  13. — In  this  state  of  sincere  repentance  stands  the  publican 
whose  outward  appearance  (he  stands  at  a  reverential  distance,  but 
not  as  a  heathen,  for  he  is  to  be  regarded  in  every  respect  as  on 
a  footing  with  the  Pharisee,  and  consequently  as  possessing 
the  privileges  of  the  law  ;  dares  not  look  up,  beats  his  breast  as  the 
symbol  of  pain,  comp.  Luke  viil  52)  corresponds  to  that  inward 
state,  which  finds  expression  in  the  prayer.  Repentance  and  faith 
are  combined  in  him,  and  he  has  given  to  him  the  elements  of  a 
new  and  more  exalted  life  in  the  New  Testament  righteousness. 
The  sinner  {dfiapTa)X6g)  is  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  is  the 
righteous,  diiccuog. 

Ver.  14. — On  account  of  the  foimdation  on  which  he  thus  stands, 
the  publican  is  styled  a  dediKcuofievog^jiLstifiedy  because  along  with 
repentance  and  faith  there  is  given  to  him  at  the  same  time  the 
ducoKxfvvrf,  rightecmsneasy  which  springs  from  them.  Nothing  but  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  Saviour's  meaning,  however,  can  in- 
terpret the  words  as  implying  that  mere  repentance  is  sufficient  to 
our  attaining  salvation.  Bather  does  our  Lord  intend,  as  at  Luke 
XV.,  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  only  susceptible  souls  like  those  of  the 
publican  are  fitted  for  the  reception  of  his  benefits ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  exclude  themselves  from  these  bless- 
ings. Hence  the  maxim  already  explained  by  us  at  Luke  xiv.  11,, 
significantly  concludes  the  parable,  in  that  it  portrays  alike  the' 
ruinous  consequences  of  pride,  and  the  blessed  results  of  humilitj. 
(See  also  on  Matth.  xxiii.  12,  and  Acts  x.  85.) 
VoL.IL-7 
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b.  second  section. 

Common  Account^  by  the  Thbee  Evangelists,  of  the  Last 
JouBNEY  OF  Jesus. 

(Matth.  xix.  1— xr.  34;  Mark  x.  1-62;  Luke  xviiL  15— xir.  28.) 

In  Luke  the  connexion  extends  (as  we  already  observed  on  LnlcB 
ix.  51)  down  to  xix.  48.  From  this  point,  however,  we  once  more 
follow  Matthew,  who  again  comes  forward  as  the  leading  narrator. 
That  finally  we  had  in  Luke  passed  over  to  the  account  of  Christ^ 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  now  most  obvious,  inasmuch  as  Mai^ 
thew's  account  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  is  referring  to  that 
last  journey,  while  yet  from  this  point  onwards,  he  mainly  agrees 
with  Luke  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  narrative.  In  this  section, 
the  only  thing  peculiar  to  Luke  is  the  history  of  Zacchseus  ;  and 
he  inserts  also  here  (xix.  11,  seq.)  a  parable  which  Matthew  gives  at 
a  later  period  (xxv.  14,  seq).  As  respects,  however,  the  course  of 
the  narrative  in  Matthew,  the  connexion  of  this  section  is  somewhat 
obscure,  for  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  what  fol- 
lows the  hand  of  the  author  is  again  to  be  traced,  bringing  together 
kindred  materials.  At  first  sight  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  two  following  chapters  seem  to  contain  merely  a  train  of 
separate  incidents  and  discourses,  without  any  connecting  link  to 
unite  them.  As  Luke  also  gives  much  of  what  is  here  recorded,  we 
might  tbink  that  Matthew,  when  approaching  the  close  of  Chrisfs 
ministry,  had  kept  to  the  course  of  the  history,  and  narrated  the 
incidents  in  their  actual  succession.  But  in  opposition  to  this  stands 
the  feet,  that  in  the  following  chapters  down  to  xxv.,  the  character 
of  Matthew  as  a  compiler  so  manifestly  reappears  that  we  can  by 
no  means  say  that  he  has  adopted  a  new  mode  of  treatment.  Nor 
can  we  look  upon  this  part  of  the  work  as  an  historic  appendage 
(as  we  did  chap.  xiv. — ^xvii.),  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  discourse 
which  precede  it  are  too  few.  In  general  the  historical  matter  em- 
bodied in  this  section,  appears  in  part  so  brief  and  incidental  (as  at 
Matth.  xix.  1&-15  ;  xx.  17-19)  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  to 
have  been  in  this  form  the  proper  object  of  the  narrative.  Such 
superior  prominence  is  again  given  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  history  as  a  mere  subordinate  ac- 
companiment. In  support  of  this  view,  we  discover  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  section,  one  general  topic,  the  bringing  out  ci 
which  served  for  Matthew's  guidance  in  arranging  the  material  which 
it  embodies.  The  historic  points  are  employed  by  the  Evangelist 
simply  that  he  may  interweave  into  the  advcmcing  narrative  the 
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idea  vfliick  he  wishes  to  oairj  out ;  they  are  not  in  themselves  the 
immediate  object  of  his  statements.  The  general  topic  referred  to, 
is  obvioiisly  the  assigning  of  the  requisites  demanded  from  Chrisfs 
genuine  disciples.  As  the  first  of  these  is  mentioned  deliyeranoe 
firom  all  earthly  connexions  and  ties  (marriage  and  riches):  as  the 
second,  humility,  which  rejoices  in  being  able  to  do  service  to  others. 
These  req^oisites  demanded  of  the  Messii^'s  gentune  disciples  are 
not,  however,  presented  in  abstract  form,  but  concretely  in  acts  to 
which  the  descriptive  disconrses  are  subjoined.  According  to  this 
view,  therefi^re,  the  closest  connexion  appears  to  subsist  between 
chap,  xvilL  and  the  two  which  follow  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xviii  1).  In  the  former,  namely,  the  character  of  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  was  delineated,  and  the  fc^s 
giveness  of  erring  brethren  was  above  all  things  enjoined.  The 
fidlowing  set  forth  rather  the  relation  in  which  the  disciples  stand 
to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  demand  the  freeing  one's  self 
from  them,  as  an  essential  requisite  for  the  disciple  of  Jesus. 

§  1.  Ok  Mabriags. 

[Matth.  xix.  1-16;  ICark  x.  1-16;  Lake  xviiL  16,  17.) 

As  regards  the  commeooement  of  this  section  (Matth.  xix.  1,  2), 
the  Evangelist,  who  is  followed  by  Mark,  touches  briefly  the  journey 
of  Jesus  to  Judea.  That  it  is  his  last  journey  from  GktHlee  to  the  Capi- 
tal, which  is  spoken  of,  is  shewn  l^  comparing  Matth.  xx.  17, 29,  with 
XXL  1.  The  details  of  the  Saviour's  last  journeys  can,  however,  as 
was  formerly  remarked  (on  Luke  ix.  51),  be  learned  only  from  the 
narrative  of  John.  All  the  less,  therefore,  owing  to  the  great  brevity 
of  Matthew,  ought  we,  from  the  words  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  draw 
any  condusicHi  as  to  the  direction  of  the  journey.  Unquestionably 
Christ  on  leaving  Galilee  might,  in  the  first  instance,  take  the  direct 
road  through  Samaria  towards  Jerusalem,  and  yet  Matthew  might 
refer  to  Persea,  inasmuch  as  the  Saviour,  according  to  John  xi  54, 
again  travelled  northward  from  Jerusalem,  and  abode  in  Ephraim. 
Without  distinguishing  between  the  main  journey  and  the  shorter 
excursions,  Matthew  might  combine  into  a  single  expression  an 
allusion  to  his  leaving  Galilee,  touching  on  Persia,  and  travelling  to 
Judea.  For,  the  whole  mention  of  the  journey  is  obviously  enough 
a  mere  formula  of  transition,  as  is  shewn  by  the  subsequent  expres- 
sion, iiKoXovdr^av  avr^  6x^  nokXoi  k,  t.  X„  and  the  remark  thai 
Jesus  cured  many,  instead  of  which  Mark  x.  1,  has  taught.  The 
loosely  appended  nSpav  rov  ^lopddvov^  beyond  the  Jordan,  of  Matthew, 
is  given  more  definitely  by  Mark,  who  conjoins  the  6id  rov  nepay  Toi 
liopddvov  with  ^eroi.) 
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Ver.  8. — On  the  occasion  of  a  difficult  question  in  controversy* 
being  put  with  an  impure  view  {neipd^ovreg  airrov)  by  the  Pharisees 
to  our  Lord,  relative  to  the  grounds  of  divorce,  Matthew  unfolds  (in 
the  words  of  Jesus)  the  New  Testament  idea  of  marriage,  and  points 
out  its  relation  to  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  This  lead- 
ing point  in  the  narrative  is  omitted  in  Mark,  who  intends  merely  to 
give  the  naked  fact,  but  afterwards  records  also  the  conversation,  in 
a  connexion  however  so  transposed,  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the 
narrative  appears  in  his  gospel  in  a  form  decidedly  less  original  than 
with  Matthew.  For,  according  to  Mark,  the  Saviour  refers  the  en- 
quirers at  once  to  Moses,  who  had  permitted  a  biU  of  divorce  to  be 
given.  The  reason  of  this  permission  Jesus  deduces  from  the  sins 
of  men,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  marriage  implies  no  possibility 
of  divorce.  According  to  this  way  of  presenting  the  matter,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  only  question  were,  whether  divorce  should  or 
should  not  be  permitted  (as  is  shewn  also  at  Mark  x.  2),  while  Mat- 
thew takes  it  for  granted,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  en- 
quirers, divorce  was  allowable,  and  makes  them  merely  ask  as  to 
the  conditions  imder  which  it  should  be  permitted.  (This  is  point- 
ed to  by  the  dnoXvocu  icard  ndaav  alrtav,  Matth.  xix.  3.)  This  en- 
quiry, which  arose  most  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of  those 
times  (while  that  of  Mark  was  less  appropriate  to  them),  is  most  fit- 
tingly followed  in  Matthew,  by  the  declaration  which  stands  equally 
in  decisive  opposition  to  both  views,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  di- 
vorce ;  and  not  until  after  their  appeal  to  Moses,  is  the  regulation 
which  permitted  it,  shewn  to  have  been  occasioned  solely  by  sin.  We 
have  here  again  an  instance,  shewing  that  Matthew,  in  respect  to 
the  essential  thought,  surpasses  in  originality  Mark,  whose  power 
of  perception  is  confined  to  things  external.  (The  idea  that  these 
enquirers  meant  to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  Herod  Antipas,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  this  incident  may  have  occurred  [although  there 
is  no  indication  whatever  that  it  really  did  so],  is,  in  my  view,  inad- 
missible for  this  reason,  that  the  Saviour  would  in  that  case  have 
made  shorter  work  with  them.  The  enquiring  Pharisees  did  not 
tempt  our  Saviour  so  much  from  malice  as  from  the  love  of  novelty ; 
they  wished  to  see  how  Jesus  would  declare  himself  upon  the  cele- 
brated Babbiuical  controversy.)  The  form  of  the  question  as  set 
forth  by  Matthew  el  S^<mv  dvQpGmi^  (is  it  a  regulation  valid  for  all 

*  Defut  xxiv.  1,  the  patting  away  of  the  woman  on  account  of  -jai— h^njj  (literally 
**  nakedness  of  any  kind**)  is  allowed.  The  school  of  Shammai,  at  tlie  time  of  Jesua^ 
understood  Tai"ni"U>  literally  of  unhecoTning  cUiire^  that  of  Hillel  figuratively,  of  every 
&nded  &ult,  even  of  bare  dislike.  Christ  opposes  not  merely  the  school  of  Hillel,  but  op- 
poses to  the  letter  of  Deut  xxiv.  1 — to  the  penuisslon  of  divorce  for  every  -^aT— n'J'W,  the 
9pirii^  to  wit:  that  divorce  is  absolutely  unallowed,  except  where  the  other  party  has 
already  by  fornication  (n-opveia),  %,  «.,  the  actual  carnal  crime  (not  indeed  by  adulteij 
{[ioixut^  aa  spiritually  explained,  Matth.  v.  28),  wickedly  dissolved  the  marriage. — [B. 
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men  ?  comp.  ver.  5),  dirokvocu  rrjv  ywaXxai  abrov  KariL  nSaav  alrtav^  to 
ptU  away  his  wife  for  every  causey  points  to  the  exposition  so  muck 
contested  among  the  Babbins,  of  the  words  "^^  tyyy,  in  the  passage 
Dent.  xxiv.  1,  in  which  Moses,  in  cases  of  divorce,  commands  the 
making  out  of  a  bill  of  divorce.  The  school  of  Hillel  explained  the 
words  as  meaning,  that  when  anything  in  his  wife  displeased  a  hus- 
band, it  should  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  giving  her  up.  The 
adherents  of  Babbi  Shammai  took  the  expression  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  referring  only  to  what  in  &ct  was  scandalous  and 
dishonourable  (according  to  this  view  the  LXX.  render  it  daxm^ov 
^pdyiMi).  In  the  words  icara  ndaav  alriav^for  every  cause  (137-^8  V?) 
there  is  expressed  therefore  that  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
agrees  with  the  opinions  of  Hillers  followers,  and  the  question  con- 
sequently is  so  put  as  to  request  his  opinion  on  the  correctness  of 
ihai  view.  The  lawfulness  of  divorce  itself  (according  to  ver.  7)  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Ver.  4-6. — ^In  replying  to  the  question,  Jesus  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  conflicting  expositions,  but  unfolds  the  original 
view  of  marriage  as  founded  on  the  ideal  relation  of  the  sexes.    In 
this  there  is  necessarily  implied  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the  bond, 
inasmuch  as  marriage,  in  its  true  import,  was  intended  to  be  the 
union  of  man  and  woman,  both  in  body  and  soul.    Our  Lord,  with 
reference  to  this  view,  points  the  Pharisees  to  the  sacred  records  of 
the  Old  Testament  (whose  Divine  nature  he  manifestly  confirms,  by 
thus  using  them),  and  refers  first  of  all  to  Gen.  L  27.  (The  Hebrew 
words  are  given  according  to  the  LXX.  ;  the  airovg  corresponds  to 
the  ftni<. — To  the  drt'  dpxfj^  Mark  subjoins  icrlaeiog.   He  has  undoubt- 
edly, according  to  Gren.  i  1,  understood  the  expression  H7a  »>'^«':»i 
in  the  beginning  Ood  created^  as  applying  to  the  whole  act  of  crea- 
tion, described  in  the  first  chapter,  and  hence  he  includes  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  work).     Un- 
doubtedly our  Lord  intended  by  mentioning  the  circumstance  that 
man  and  woman  were  created  at  once,  to  intimate  that  they  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  forming  one  connected,   and  for  this 
reason,  indivisible  unity,  a  truth  expressly  stated  at  ver.  6.    This 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  man's  creation,  however,  the 
Saviour  follows  up  by  a  formal  quotation  from  Gen.  ii.  24,  which 
dso  follows  the  LXX   (The  teal  elirev^  and  said,  is  without  doubt  to 
be  referred  to  the  subject  before  mentioned,  6  Troirjoagy  he  who  made. 
For,  although  according  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  the  words  in 
question  are  spoken  by  Adam,  yet  our  Lord  refers  them  to  Gtod  [as 
is  done  all  through  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews],  and  correctly,  in  as 
fistr  as  he  is  by  His  Spirit  properly  the  author  and  creator  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  individuals  who  speak  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
the  organs  of  his  Spirit.    Only  on  this  supposition  is  there  force  in 
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tile  argament  drawn  from  Adam's  words.  According  to  the  ooi^ 
nexion  this  passage  points  also  to  the  indissoluble  nature  of 
the  marriage  tie  which  the  Lord  opposes  to  the  low  views  of  it 
held  by  the  Pharisees.  Of  such  overpowering  strength  appears  this 
bond  that  the  closest  ties  of  another  kind  (as  those  to  parents)  are 
dissolved  by  it.  (In  Adam's  words  the  leaving  of  father  and  mother 
must  be  understood  immediately  of  his  descendants,  to  whom,  under 
the  feeling  of  his  essential  unity  with  his  wife,  he  could  transfer  the 
same  relation,  feeling  the  consciousness  that  it  wad  a  universal 
attribute  of  humanity.  The  significant  passage,  Eph.  v.  31,  82,  is 
conceived  from  a  still  profounder  view  of  the  relation.)  The  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  marriage  tie,  however,  is  set  forth  by  the 
expression  dvai  e^  irdpica  fiiav^  being  onefltah^  which  points  back  to 
the  words  hfticev  rovroVj  for  this  reason  (l5"^?),  by  which  iii  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  ver.  24  stands  connected  with  ver.  23. 
This  bodily  conformability  ("^toa  '»"»^>3)>  ^^  *^®  condition  of  the  at- 
tractive power  uniting  man  and  woman  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of 
marriage  is  shewn  to  consist  in  there  being  between  the  truly  mar- 
ried man  and  woman  not  only  one  spirit  and  one  soul  (which  is 
found  also  m  other  kinds  of  high  relations)  but  also  one  flesL  Mar- 
riage in  its  ideal  form,  as  originally  constituted,  and  as  again  restored 
by  Christ,  appears  thus  as  an  union  of  the  entire  nature  of  man  in 
love,  from  which  all  union  (which  consists  in  giving  and  receiving) 
proceeds.  It  presupposes  unity  and  conjunction  of  soul  and  spirit, 
but  has  the  bodily  union  of  the  sexes  as  its  characteristic  peculiarity 
— an  union  which,  on  the  one  hand,  indeed,  is  the  lowest  form  of 
connexion,  having  its  analogies  in  animal  existence ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  presupposing  the  blending  of  soul  and  spirit,  is  the  very 
summit  and  flower  of  aU  union  and  communion,  and  for  this  very 
reason  forms  the  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  owing  to  the  holy  nature  of  this  bodily  union  that  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  indissoluble,  as  one  which  mem  cannot,  and  which  only 
Ood  can  dissever,  and  which  the  Omniscient  does  really  dissever 
only  in  cases  (according  to  the  permission  given  in  the  Old  Testa-* 
ment  for  divorce),  where  the  union  pias  been  already  practically  dis- 
solved and  annihilated  by  the  guilt  of  one  party — a  dissolution 
effected  not  by  mere  imcongeniality  of  character  (for  this  can  be 
overcome  by  the  power  of  the  new  birth)  but  only  where  the  moral 
rupture  has  consummated  itself  in  actual  adultery].  Besides  this 
reference  of  the  passage,  however,  founded  primarily  on  the  context, 
there  is  another  point  in  it  deserving  of  remark,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  expressions  selected.  For  the  words  stand  thus  (in  Matth. 
as  well  as  in  Mark)  koL  iaovrcu  ol  &vo  el^  adpKa  fitav^  and  the  twOy  etc 
They  contain  therefore  the  most  decisive  declaration  on  the  subject 
of  monogamy,  which  can  alone  be  considered  as  in  harmony  with  the 
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true  idea  of  marriage.  The  permission  of  polygamy  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament can  only  be  considered,  like  divorce,  as  a  temporary  relaxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  God.  This  declaration,  finally,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  given  by  our  Lord  himself  (though  in  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament)  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  translation  ot 
the  LXX.  (the  original  Hebrew  text  runs  thus,  "invt  -i^a!)  n-^n^).  We 
have  here,  therefore,  a  new  instance  of  thb  translation  being  made 
use  of,  even  where  it  differs  from  the  original  (see  on  this  at  Luke 
iv.  18).  The  view  which  these  translators,  owing  to  their  correct 
perception  of  the  Old  Testament  passage,  introduced,  is  ao- 
knowledged  by  the  Saviour  as  right,  and  confirmed  by  his  Divine 
authority. 

Ver.  7,  8. — ^The  Pharisess  understood  Jesus  quite  correctly  as 
disallowing  divorce  in  every  form  (see  on  Matth.  v.  31),  and  in  op- 
position, they  put  to  him  the  question,  how  could  Moses  then  have 
admitted  of  divorce  ?  The  special  question  as  to  the  cause  of  di- 
vorce, they  entirely  depart  from.  On  this  our  Lord  informs  them 
that  this  Divine  ordinance  in  the  Old  Testament  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ankqpoKapdla^  hardness  of  hearty  of  men.  (In  the 
Old  Testament,  at  Ezek.  iii  7,  the  adjective  oK^rj^oKopdiog  occurs  as 
equivalent  to  5^"^J.  lukTjgdg^  onXTfponjg  denotes,  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  state  of  insusceptibility  for  spiritual  har- 
mony or  discord.  From  the  blunted  state  of  moral  feeling,  there- 
fore, the  Saviour  deduces  the  permission  given  for  divorce,  which  is 
a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  often  prevents  greater  sins).  The  possi- 
bility of  the  law's  severity  being  thus  relaxed  by  a  God  of  holiness 
and  of  truth  is  easily  explained,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  sin  has 
destroyed  the  ideal  of  the  marriage  relationship  as  a  perfect  union 
of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  so  that  the  holiest  marriage  among  sinful 
men  can  only  be  viewed  as  an  approximation  to  this  ideal.  In  so 
fer,  therefore,  as  every  marriage  connexion  is  but  imperfect,  wisdom 
requires  provision  for  its  possible  dissolution,  inasmuch  as  the  out- 
ward union  of  those  who  are  inwardly  separate  is  only  a  delusion. 
The  Divine  law,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  itself  when  in  the  Old 
Testament  divorce  is  permitted,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  for- 
bidden ;  for,  while  tUs  latter  prohibition  has  respect  to  true  mar- 
riage as  corresponding  to  its  ideal,  the  former  permission  refers  to 
marriages  such  as  are  found  in  point  of  fetct  among  sinful  men,  which 
carry  with  them  no  real  union,  and  for  this  very  reason  demand, 
among  other  preliminary  suppositions,  the  possibility  that  the  tie 
may  be  dissolved. 

Ver.  9. — ^Here  Matthew  concludes  the  conversation  with  the- 
Pharisees  that  he  may  subjoin  the  admonitions  which  Jesus  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples,  and  which  he  wished  them  to  lay  to  heart.. 
Mark  x.  10  relates  very  appropriately  the  circumstance  that  the  dis- 
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ciples  had  commenced  the  following  conversation  when  alone  (ih  rg 
okff ),  after  withdrawing  from  the  Pharisees.  First,  then,  our  Lord 
repeats  the  principle  (already  expressed  at  Matth.  y.  32),  that  he 
who,  atler  a  separation,  marries  again,  committeth  adultery,  and  he 
who  induces  a  divorced  woman  to  enter  anew  into  marriage,  cans- 
eth  her  also  to  commit  adultery.  This  principle  stands  obviously 
in  close  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  For,  since  marriage  is 
in  its  nature  indissoluble,  every  new  connexion  entered  into  in 
consequence  of  a  separation  must  be  considered  as  adultery ;  he 
who  wishes  to  separate  must  at  least,  after  the  separation,  remain 
unmarried.  In  Mark  x.  12  the  idea  is  somewhat  modified,  in  so  far 
as  the  woman  is  represented  as  separating  herself  from  the  man,  but 
this  does  not  essentially  alter  the  case.  The  only  case  our  Lord  ex- 
cepts is  that  of  fornication,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  here 
every  kind  of  unlawful  carnal  intercourse  on  the  part  of  a  married 
person,  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman.  This  forms  an  abolition,  in 
point  of  fact,  of  the  bodily  unity  of  the  married  persons,  and  is 
therefore  not  so  much  a  ground  for  their  separation  as  the  separation 
itself.  Where  this  has  taken  place,  therefore,  a  second  marriage  is 
permitted  even  by  our  Lord  ;  but  whether  this  permission  only  ex- 
tends to  the  innocent  party  is  not  clear. — Undeniably,  then,  as  was 
already  remarked  at  Matth.  v.  81,  this  passage  forms  the  most  im- 
portant iieclaration  by  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  since  it 
does  not  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  stand  connected  with  com- 
mandments, the  literal  carrying  out  of  which  is  self-evidently  im- 
possible. Hence,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  marriage  tie  is 
held  to  be  indissoluble  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Not  the  less,  how- 
ever, had  the  Reformers  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  they  did  in  soften- 
ing down  this  strictness,  and  refusing  to  carry  out  exactly  the  ideal 
view  of  marriage  as  applicable  to  the  visible  church,  many  of  the 
members  of  which  were  still  living  in  the  hardness  of  heart  which 
belonged  to  the  old  dispensation.  Foi:,  Jesus  has  never  acted  the 
part  of  a  mere  external  lawgiver ;  he  has  enacted  no  laws  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  must,  to  the  very  letter,  be  applied 
iK)  the  external  relations  of  life,  but  his  is  an  internal  and  spirit- 
ual legislation.  He  who  has  not  the  Spirit,  and  does  not  live 
in  Him,  is  not  the  man  for  whom  the  commandments  of  Christ 
were  given  ;  he  stands  under  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  relaxa- 
tion then  made  by  Moses  must  be  still  in  force  in  favour  of  such  a 
man.  As  not  a  single  other  external  law,  however,  has  been  given 
by  Christ  which  admits  of  being  at  once,  like  the  command.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  applied  to  politico-ecclesiastical  relations,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  would  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  marriage. 
'That  Jesus  meant  his  words  thus  to  apply  to  the  spiritual  Churchy 
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and  not  indiscrimiiiatelj  to  the  visible  church,  is  shewn  clearly  by 
what  follows, 

Ver.  10, 11. — For,  the  disciples  expressed  their  hesitation  at 
these  strict  principles,  obviously  on  the  supposition  that  in  this 
sinful  world  one  may  easily  be  united  in  marriage  with  a  person 
from  whom  he  might  wish  himself  separated.  To  this  the  Saviour 
replies,  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given  (ov  ndvreg  ;^6jpov(Ti  rbv  kSyov  tovtov  cUA'  olg  didorai,)  The 
X6yog  ovToq^  this  saying j  refers  naturally  to  that  which  precedes,  not 
to  that  which  follows  ;  for  the  words  otherwise  contain  no  answer 
to  the  question.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  had 
not  intended  to  give  utterance  to  any  literal  commandment,  for 
that  would  have  embraced  aU.  These  words  have  no  meaning  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  reach  a  particular  spiritual  standing-point  before 
one  can  understand  the  way  in  which  the  command  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
applied  and  acted  on.  (In  ver.  10  alriay  like  rnoL^  and  causa,  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  "  legal  relation.'') 

Ver.  12. — There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  connecting  the  etai 
yap  euvovxoi  «.  r  X.^/or  there  are  eunuchs y  etc.,  with  the  preceding. 
How  does  the  remark  as  to  the  evvovxii^cu^  making  one's  self  a 
eunuch^  stand  connected  with  the  previous  remarks  on  the  indisso- 
luble nature  of  marriage?  8o,  doubtless,  as  to  confirm  the  de- 
claration of  the  apostle.  Assuredly,  says  he,  it  is  better  not  to 
marry :  there  is  also  a  holy  state  in  which  man  may  continue  as  a 
eunuch  (although  eunuchs  are  from  of  old  the  most  despised  of 
men.  See  Isaiah  Ivi.  3),  but  it  is  not  for  every  one  to  attempt 
it.  It  is  only  when  man  for  the  sake  of  God  refrains  from  marriage 
that  a  blessing  rests  on  it — ^he  gives  up  the  prospect  of  earthly  pos- 
terity that  he  may  have  spiritual  children.  But  in  this  case,  also,  onr 
Lord  gives  no  positive  law.  Without  laying  upon  any  one  a  bur- 
densome yoke,  he  merely  says  "  there  are  eunuchs,"  leaving  it  for 
every  individual  to  decide  freely  as  he  thinks  right,  and  concludes 
his  discourse  with  the  declaration  6  &vvd{uvoq  x^^"^^  x^^^^^j  ^  ^hat 
is  able,  etc.,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  to  whom 
it  is  given^  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  special  work  of 
grace,  in  this  instance,  namely,  a  x^^f^  '^  iyKparelag,  grace  of 
continence^  which  is  not  given  to  all.  For  this  very  reason,  however, 
we  have  here  no  law  for  all  or  for  any,  such  as  the  clergy,  for 
instance,  but  the  whole  idea  of  the  pcwsage  is  rather  to  be  explained 
according  to  1  Cor.  vil,  to  which  chapter  we  would  refer  as  a  com- 
mentary on  this  declaration  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  13,  14. — ^As  regards  the  following  verses,  and  the  ideas 
therein  contained,  comp.  Matth.  xviil  1,  seq.  .  The  only  question 
here  is,  whether  we  are  to  consider  these  verses  as  a  whole  completo 
in  itseif.    In  Luke  they  are  so  obviously  connected  with  xviiL  14, 
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that  it  is  clear  tbcy  are  not  recorded  for  their  own  sake,  but  on 
account  of  the  antecedent  idea  which  they  are  intended  to  explain. 
I  understand  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  Matthew,  although  the 
connexion  here  is  not  so  close,  but  the  expression  he  that  is  able  to 
receive  ity  let  him  receive  it,  agrees  well  with  a  reference  to  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  ability  is  most  successfully  maintained,  and 
this  is  brought  very  clearly  out  by  what  follows.  For  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  enjoined  the  child-like  feeling  which 
enables  us  most  easily  to  discern  the  gifts  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  each,  and  consequently  puts  us  in  circumstances  to  fulfil  our 
calling.  In  Mark,  who  omits  those  important  words  of  Matthew 
which  form  the  very  link  of  the  connexion,  this  little  incident  cer- 
tainly does  stand  by  itself  as  a  complete  whole,  but  all  through  this 
Evangelist  we  meet  vdth  a  series  of  facts  united  by  no  common 
bond.  Of  that  reference  to  infent  baptism  which  it  is  so  common 
to  seek  in  this  narrative,  there  is  clearly  not  the  slightest  trace  to 
be  found.  The  Saviour  sets  the  children  before  the  apostles  as  sym- 
bols of  spiritual  regeneration,  and  of  the  simple  childlike  feeling 
therein  imparted.  (But  infant  baptism  stands  connected  with 
regeneration  only  in  so  far  as  we  view  it  in  combination  with  the 
personal  and  conscious  reception  of  the  Gospel — an  act  which  con- 
firmation is  intended  to  represent.)  On  the  part  of  the  parents, 
however,  when  they  brought  their  children,  there  was  evidently 
nothing  more  intended  than  to  have  a  spiritual  blessing  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  this  the  little  ones  received  by  the  laying  on  of 
Christ's  hands.  Being  conveyed  to  them  through  the  accom- 
panying prayer,  it  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficent  spiritual 
influence. 

§  2.  On  Riches. 

(Matth.  zix.  16— zx.  1«;  Marie  z.  17-31 ;  Luke  xriii  18-40.) 

The  similar  connexion  in  which  this  occurrence  stands  in  all  the 
three  Evangelists,  and  its  being  followed  in  each  by  the  same  dis- 
courses, makes  it  probable  that  it  really  belongs  to  this  point 
in  the  history.  The  discourses,  however,  are  evidently  in  this 
case  also  the  principal  object.  In  these,  which  merely  rest  upon 
the  previously  recorded  narrative,  we  are  taught  the  necessity  of 
being  set  free  from  all  earthly  possessions  as  another  requisite  to  our 
being  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  this  reference  in  Matthew, 
the  connexion  is  established  with  sufficient  clearness.  In  Luke  the 
narrative  stands  unconnected  with  what  precedes,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  merely  as  next  in  the  order  of  those  successive  nar- 
ratives taken  from  the  account  of  Christ's  last  journey.  As  respects, 
however,  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  we  find  Mark  again 
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displaying  even  an  unwonted  power  in  depicidng  the  scene.  (He 
describes  graphicallj  the  hastening  forward  of  the  young  man,  ver. 
17,  the  liking  which  Jesus  conceived  for  him,  as  expressed  at  ver. 
21,  and  the  impressive  way  in  which,  after  his  retirement,  the 
Saviour  addressed  his  disciples,  ver.  24.)  Matthew,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  in  the  discourses  many  considerable  peculiarities  whick 
display  anew  his  skiU  in  seizing  and  imparting  what  is  essential 

Ver.  16. — During  the  journey  (Mark  x.  17,  iicnopevofiivov  (xbroD 
dg  6d6y)  there  pressed  forward  an  dpx^^y  ruler  (Luke  xviii  18,  pro- 
bably a  young  man  of  some  noble  family  [Matth.  xix.  22]  who  had 
heen  chosen  president  of  the  synagogue  at  some  place  not  more  partio- 
Blarly  descrihed)  into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  asked  him  for 
spiritual  aid  and  instruction.  That  the  zeal  of  this  young  man  wna 
pure,  and  the  reverence  he  shewed  for  Jesus  {yownen/jaag  avr&if 
according  to  Mark)  was  well  meant,  is  clearly  seen  both  from  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  treats  him,  and  from  the  Saviour's  own  express 
declaration.  (Comp.  Mark  x.  21).  But  the  erroneous  nature  of  his 
religious  efforts  is  sufficiently  shewn  at  once  by  the  very  question 
which  he  puts.  Nohle  in  disposition,  and  filled  with  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  is  good,  he  seems  to  have  struggled  after  holiness 
and  perfectk)n  in  a  legal  manner  ;  but  being  destitute  of  all  deeper 
insight  into  the  nature  of  sin  or  of  righteousness,  these  exertions 
only  filled  him  with  selfHsatisfaction,  and  he  hoped  through  the 
assistance  of  Christ,  to  attain  in  this  a  still  higher  advancement ; 
to  have  new  tasks  assigned  him,  that  he  might  heap  up  for  himself 
still  greater  spiritual  possessions.  The  object  of  his  eflforts,  described 
in  general  terms,  he  copresents  as  eternal  lifty  ($di>^  cXuivio^^  and  he 
«M77»ed  to  give  it  the  pre-eminence  over  the  life  and  the  blessings  of 
the  present  life  (aja^v  wrQq)\  in  reality,  however,  he  was  still  cleav* 
ing  to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  was  subsequently  shewn. 
The  address  dMoKoXe  dyaBiy  good  master,  as  well  as  the  enquiry 
'^  What  shall  I  do  ?*'  are  not  in  themselves  of  a  captious  kind,  and 
may  have  proceeded  ^e  the  question  Actsii  37)  from  a  truly  pen- 
itential  frame  of  mind.  But  the  significant  expression  whick 
Matthew  has  preserved  to  us  r/  dyaB^  noi^<^ ;  What  good  thing 
shcUl  I  dof  betrays  the  inward  perversion  of  his  nature.  Having 
no  perception  of  the  good  in  its  true  nature,  he  takes  for  granted  ia 
himself  the  possibility  and  the  capacity  of  bringing  forth  something 
good  from  the  treasure  <^  his  own  heart,  and  he  merely  enquires  as 
to  the  T^  whfttf  To  the  good  things  heretofore  performed  and 
treasured  by  him,  he  wishes  to  add  new  forms  of  splendid  piety. 
Probably  he  expected  and  hoped  to  have  s<Hne  kind  of  strict  legal 
observances  laid  upon  him,  which  it  would  have  flattered  his  pi^e 
io  have  performed  in  his  own  strength. 

Yer.  17. — ^With  admirable  wisdom  does  our  Lord  treat  this  young 
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man.  First  he  awakens  in  him  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  of 
what  is  really  good.  The  address  of  Jesus  to  the  enquirer  is  given 
hj  the  gospel  history  in  a  twofold  Recension,  hut  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  that  in  Matthew  the  reading  ri  fie  I^mt^  nepl  rov  dyadov ;  df 
loTiv  6  dyadS^y  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is  good  t 
One  is  the  good,  is  the  right  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  very  weighty  authorities  (B.  D.  L.  many  versions  and 
Fathers);  next  it  is  the  more  difficult,  and  the  reading r£/tfi  Xiyet^ 
dya$6v  might  easily  be  taken  from  Mark  and  Luke.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  which  Recension  gives  the  Saviour's  original 
expression.  I  consider  the  form  of  the  question  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew the  original  one,  for  according  to  it  the  Saviour's  remark 
attaches  itself  most  closely  to  the  rl  dyaShv  tiw^w;  WhcU;  good  thing 
shall  I  do  f  Still  the  ri  fie  keyei^dyad6v;  Why  caUest  thou  me  good  f 
contains  an  idea  so  peculiar,  that  assuredly  it  cannot  have  pro- 
ceeded fi-om  tradition.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  of  this  conversation  on  the  good  we  have,  in  the  two  Recen- 
sions, only  fragments  preserved  to  us,  but  these  sufficiently  enable 
us  to  form  a  well-grounded  opinion  as  to  the  contents  of  the  conver- 
sation. For,  as  regards  the  leading  object  of  the  discourse,  according 
to  the  version  of  it  in  Matthew,  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord,  by  the 
remark  ri  ipan^  k,  r.  A.,  means  to  awaken  in  the  young  man  a 
conviction,  that  there  sprang  in  his  heart  no  fountain  of  good  out 
of  which  he  could  produce,  at  will,  whatever  he  chose ;  that  in 
general  the  dyaB&u  was  not  diverse  nor  manifold,  but  was  in  the 
highest  sense,  One,  namely,  God  himself,  the  absolute  good 
(avToayadSv).  This  idea,  rightly  understood,  carried  with  it  an  in- 
timation that  there  was  nothing  good  in  him  (unless  perhaps  his 
higher  vocation),  and  consequently  an  exhortation  to  repentance, 
and  still  farther,  the  information,  that  what  is  good  is  not  to  be 
found  by  heaping  up  work  upon  work,  but  by  coming  to  Gkni,  who, 
as  being  the  Good,  imparts  also  to  men  all  that  is  good  when  he 
gives  them  himself.  According  to  the  version  given  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  we  find,  indeed,  also  in  the  Saviour's  words  the  same  reference 
to  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  but  we  find  in  addition  an  impor- 
tant hint  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  young  man  stood  to  Christ. 
It  is  the  address  dtSdaiutXe  dyade,  good  teacher j  that  is  referred  to  in 
the  question  ri  fie  XSyetg  dya$6v ;  why  caUest  thou  me  good  f  The 
young  man  may  have  used  the  good  as  a  mere  phrase  in  order  to 
introduce  into  his  discourse  a  complimentary  epithet.  The  uncon- 
sciousness thus  manifested  Jesus  reproves  in  these  words,  in  order 
that  he  may  lead  him  to  an  idea  of  diat  which  is  truly  good.  For, 
that  the  enquirer  only  saw  in  Christ  a  mere  (though  indeed  a  distin- 
guished) teacher y  from  whom  he  might  acquire  information  of  one 
kind  or  other,  the  Saviour  perceived  beyond  a  doubt,  alike  in  the 
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qnestioiiy  and  in  the  character  of  the  man ;  but  one  having  each 
yiewB  could  not  appropriately  use  the  epithet  goocL  He  rejects  this 
name,  therefore,  and  refers  him  to  Him  who  was  Goodness  itself 
But  in  this  our  Lord  does  not  deny  that  he  himself  is  precisely  the 
dyadS^y  goody  inasmuch  as  the  one  true  God  reflects  itself  in  him  as 
his  ima^ ;  but  it  was  not  fitting  that  this  truth  should  be  presented 
to  the  young  man  in  a  dogmatic  form^  but  should  develope  itself  as 
a  living  reality  from  his  own  inward  experience.  Could  he  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  exercise  faith  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  highest  good,  and  could  he  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  abandon  all  in  order  to  follow  him  (ver.  21),  it  would  in  that  case 
have  been  made  clear  to  him  that  this  one  God  was  not  a  being  dis- 
tant and  inaccessible,  before  whom  he  had  to  adorn  himself  out- 
wardly with  good  works,  but  was  inexpressibly  near  to  him  inasmuch 
as  he  had  essentially  revealed  himself  to  him  by  his  Son,  and  in  him 
by  his  Spirit 

Without  doubt  the  young  man,  owing  to  the  impurity  of  his 
nature,  did  not  understand  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  Saviour,  and  for 
this  reason  Jesus,  in  order  more  deeply  to  arrest  him,  refers  him  to 
the  commandments  (hrroXaC).  (The  particular  forms  in  which  the 
law  (ydfiog)  expressed  itself.)  That  the  Saviour  connects  the  entrance 
into  eternal  life  with  the  keeping  of  the  commandments,  is  founded 
necessarily  on  the  very  nature  of  the  law.  (Comp.  on  John  xil  50, 
4  hrroXfj  Oeov  fw^  alwi6g  iariv).  As  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
Gh)d,  the  fulfilling  of  it  is  the  highest  thing  which  includes  all  else. 
But  precisely  as  being  the  will  of  the  highest  it  demands  perfed  ful- 
fillment (GaL  iii.  10,  cursed  is  he  who  continueth  not  in  cUl  that  is 
written  in  the  law),  and,  consequently  presupposes  the  possession  of 
Divine  power.  As  this  is  wanting  in  sinful  man,  the  law  becomes  a 
curse  to  him  (Bom.  vii  10, 11),  and  only  in  the  case  of  the  penitent 
is  it  transformed  into  a  blessing,  by  working  in  them  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (iniywjjaig  rrj^  dfio^lagy  Bom.  iii  20),  and  so  awakening  the 
felt  need  of  redemption.  For  the  very  purpose  of  calling  forth  this 
feeling  in  him,  Christ  refers  him  to  the  law. 

Ver.  18-20. — The  young  man,  however,  in  his  moral  blindness, 
believes  that  he  has  kept  the  commandments.  Boldly  does  he  make 
the  boastful  avowal,  "  all  these  have  I  kept"  {ndvra  ravra  iipvXa^dfMfpi)^ 
and  he  even  adds  "  from  my  youth"  (U  ve&rrjrdg  fwv).  We  must 
suppose  at  all  events  in  him  a  certain  external  righteousness ; 
there  was  manifest  in  him  a  moral  striving.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
he  was  entirely  d^void  of  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
commandments  (as  developed  in  Matth.  v.);  and  again  there  was 
wanting  to  him  the  true  Old  Testament  righteousness  (as  described 
at  Luke  L  6.)  For  this  righteousness  had,  as  the  companion  of 
earnest  legal  striving,  a  deep  longing  after  holiness  and  perfection. 
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which  concentrated  itself  in  the  expectation  of  the  Mesfddi,  while 
in  this  yonng  man  there  was  exhibited  a  forward  self-satisfaction 
which  led  him  to  ask,  What  lewk  I  yet  ?  (ri  in,  innepCj  ;)  Matth.  xix. 
20.  (The  Evangelists  nse  great  liberty  in  ennmerating  the  com- 
mandments. Matthew  gives  them  more  fully  ;  he  has  subjoined 
also  the  passage  Lev.  xix.  18.  Mark  x.  19  has  comprehended  the 
latter  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  imder  the  words  /*^  dnoaTeprja^^ 
defraud  not  The  term  dnoarepelv  is  used  there  in  the  sense  of  to 
rob,  to  appropriate  what  is  another's,  just  as  at  1  Cor.  vi.  8,  where 
it  is  conjoined  with  dducelv,) 

Ver.  21,  22. — ^After  this  declaration  our  Lord  lays  hold  on  the 
weak  point  of  his  character,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  sins,  and  show  him  the  way  to  perfection,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  true  Good.  According  to  the  feithful  representation  of 
Mark,  our  Lord  beheld  him  with  a  look  of  aflFectionate  love 
(^^fipXetpag  ahrt^  ^dntjaev  avT(5v);  he  recognized  his  noble  vocation 
for  the  kingdom,  which  brought  him  up  to  the  narrow  gate,  only 
his  eyes  were  not  yet  opened  so  as  to  perceive  the  nature  of  sin  and 
righteousness.  When  his  eye  was  opened,  however,  by  the  hard 
demand  made  on  him  by  our  Lord,  the  hour  of  trial  came  upon  the 
young  man.  The  thing  demanded  was  the  free  and  determined 
choice  of  a  course  of  earnest  self-denial,  and  here,  before  his  opened 
spiritual  vision,  there  revealed  itself  (whence  the  sad  sense' of  shame), 
the  secret  sin  of  his  heart.  The  command  of  the  elc  Bebg  dyaB6^^ 
one  good  Ood,  came  home  to  his  heart,  but  he  loved  the  world  more 
than  God.  Nevertheless,  this  treatment  of  the  young  man  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord  has  its  difficulties.  It  seems .  as  if  the  demand 
made  upon  him  were  too  hard.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
general  requirement  applicable  to  men  in  all  circumstances  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  a  person  whose  calling  had  not  yet  arisen  above  the  Old 
Testament  level,  such  a  demand  would  have  been  inappropriate. 
Under  the  Old  Testament,  sacrifice  symbolized  the  consecration  of 
one's  own  possessions  to  God  ;  but  in  sacrifice  the  gift  always  ap- 
pears as  only  partial,  while  Christ  demands  that  the  young  man 
diould  give  up  his  whole  property  (5oa  ^x^^  according  to  Mark  and 
Luke.)*  This  young  man  evidently  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  New 
Testament  life,  which  the  Saviour  here  oi)ens  to  him  ;   but  for 

*  It  were  well  to  read  in  connexion  with  this  the  golden  treatise  of  the  ahle  and  in- 
genious Qement  of  Alexandria,  Qnis  dives  salTetor,  which  contains  the  most  profound 
commentary  on  this  narratire.  On  the  words  i^uikriaov  rH  {mdpxovrd  aov,  he  remarkSi 
rl  61  TovTo  iariv ;  oitx  "  npoxeipuc  dixovrai  rivef ,  7^  {firdpxovaav  oiciav  dnoftpiilfai 
npoaruaaei  koI  diroffT^vai  dird  rdv  XPVH^'''^^  dXKd  rd  Soy/iara  irept  ruv  xPVf^'f^v 
kfy)piaai  Tjfg  ifVXJJC^  t^  ^ep^  avrd  irroiav  koI  voooVy  rtJf  ftepipva^  rdf  dKavSac  tov  fiiov,  al 
t6  (nripfia  rff^  C«^f  ovfLirviyovaiv.  CMJre  yap  fteya  koI  {^ri^rihf  rb  njvdXXtJC  diropeiv 
XpriiiuTiav  ft^  irrl  Xoyip  C<W7f.  OCrw  phf  ydp  dv  riaav  ci  fiffdlv  Ixovteg  fitidaji^,  dyvoo^Ttc 
6i  Qehv  Kol  diKcuoawip^  OeoO,  /cat'  ai>Tb  pbvov  rh  dKpcJ^  dnopelv  ftcucapiuraToi  kcU  Oeo^ 
"KiaraToi  (cap.  xi). 
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tbe  life  in  the  new  kingdom  the  surrender  of  all  that  is  our  own  is 
universal  (comp.  ver.  24^  eeq).  The  circumstance  that  the  invitation 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  GK)d  was  given  to  this  young  man  under 
the  form  of  the  injunction^  "  sell  thy  possessions"  (ttwAi^o^v  aov  rd 
indpxoin-a),  arose  undoubtedly  from  this,  that  this  man  was  bound 
to  the  world,  principally  through  mammon,  and  therefore  at  his 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  this  bond  must  be  severed.  If  we  call 
to  mind  the  leading  temptation  of  this  young  man  involved  in  an- 
other part  of  his  character,  he  might  possibly  have  been  able  to 
fulfil  a  commandment  of  this  kind,  to  sell  his  goods,  without  gain- 
ing anything  by  the  act,  for  the  advancement  of  his  inner  life  ;  nay, 
he  might  have  been  injured  by  it,  ibr  his  pride  might  have  found 
support  from  it  as  from  a  work  performed  in  his  own  strength.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  young  man  could  have  rendered  obedience 
to  this  commandment  of  our  Lord,  he  could  only  have  been  enabled 
to  do  so  by  the  strength  of  God  through  £euith  ;  for  it  was  the  main 
bond  which  kept  him  fettered.  Irrespectively  then  of  the  particular 
form  which  this  commandment  assumes,  it  contains  nothii^  beyond 
what  is  comprised  in  the  general  law  given  by  Jesus  to  all  his  disci- 
ples, "  he  who  does  not  give  up  all  for  my  sake,  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;" 
and  although  each  is  held  in  bondage  by  his  own  separate  tie,  yet  is 
it  incumbent  on  every  one  to  sacrifioe  cUl  things.  In  this  command 
of  our  Lord,  therefore,  requiring  the  young  man  to  sell  his  property, 
we  are  not  to  conceive  of  the  external  possession  as  standing  apart 
from  the  inward  love  of  it.  Strictly  the  latter  was  to  be  mortified 
by  the  relinquishing  of  the  former,  and  only  in  thus  &r  is  any  im^ 
portance  to  be  attached  to  the  external  sacrifice.  Again,  the  selling 
of  his  possessions  is  to  be  viewed  as  merely  the  one  side  of  an  act, 
which  is  only  rendered  complete  by  the  following  of  Jesus  conse- 
quent thereon.  The  former  is  the  negative  (the  deliverance  from 
tiie  world);  the  latter  is  the  positive  (union  with  the  kingdom  and 
its  Lord.)  Mark  also  (x.  21)  immediately  adds,  dpag  rbv  <navp&v, 
taking  tip  the  cross,  as  denoting  continued  perseverance  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  ChriBt,  and  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with  it. 
In  the  same  way  also  the  self-denial  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a 
work  standing  by  itself,  but  as  deriving  all  its  importance  from  this, 
that  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  (ver  29).  It  is  when  viewed  in 
this  light  also  that  the  tv  aot  vorepel,  one  thing  thou  lackest,  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  first  acquires  its  fuU  meaning ;  for  this  one  thing 
S3  nothing  less  than  the  crucifying  of  the  whole  old  man  (which  in 
the  case  of  this  youth  existed  in  the  form  of  attachment  to  riches), 
and  so  likewise  is  the  ndvra,  all  things,  inasmuch  as  in  this  one 
thing  all  things  are  included.  The  entrance  into  this  one  thing  is 
also  the  way  to  perfection  (TeXei&rrjg,  Matth.  xix.  21),  for  this  reason, 
that  it  can  be  trodden  only  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  man  oao 
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become  perfect  and  good  only  in  this  way^  that  the  one  perfect  and 
good  God  make  his  heart  his  temple.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  v.  48.) 
The  truth  of  Christ's  words,  that  the  new  birth  into  eternal  life 
consists  in  the  giving  up  of  all  that  is  our  own,  and  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  our  whole  property  and  possessions  to  him  who  is  their 
Author,  must  have  deeply  impressed  the  young  man.  For,  as  Jesus 
had  no  outward  authority  over  him,  and  as  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament law,  no  such  requirement  was  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
would  seem  that  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  have  refused  it. 
But  that  he  could  not  do.  The  Spirit  who  accompanied  the  words 
of  Jesus  had  deeply  penetrated  his  heart,  had  enlightened  the  dark- 
ness within,  had  revealed  to  him  the  true  (though  hitherto  entirely 
unknown)  way  of  regeneration,  and  thus  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
power  of  the  trutk  But  the  chain  which  he  bore  was  too  heavy, 
he  could  not  call  forth  within  his  heart  that  free  determined  choice 
of  the  narrow  way,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  scarcely 
opened  gate  of  Paradise  closed  itself  again  before  his  weeping  eyes. 
Ver.  23,  24. — Over  the  subsequent  course  of  this  yoimg  man's 
life,  there  is  cast  a  veiL*  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  his 
sorrow  may  have  changed  subsequently  into  pure  repentance,  and 
that  upon  this  ground  he  may  afterwards  have  found  deliverance 
firom  those  bonds  in  which  he  lay  as  yet  too  firmly  fettered.  Our 
Lord,  in  the  meantime,  at  once  employs  this  impressive  incident  for 
the  edification  of  his  disciples,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  weakness  of  the  young  man  the  subject  for  scorn  or  rebuke,  but 
to  lay  bare  the  similar  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  and  so  lead  them  to  humility.  With  warning  looks  sur- 
veying the  circle  of  his  followers  (nepipXe^diJievog,  Mark  x.  28),  Jesus 
exclaims,  dvoKoXcjg  nXovatog  elaeXevaercu  elg  t^  fkunXelav  rciv  ovpavGxv^ 
hardly  tvUl  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  as 
the  disciples  stand  astonished,  the  Saviour  once  more  repeats  the 
same  words  with  the  strongest  emphasis  (according  to  Mark  x.  24). 
Obviously  the  expression,  nXovaiog,  rich  (according  to  Mark  and  Luke^ 
XQTJfMTa  e;^6jv),  points  back  to  the  many  possessions  {jcrri^Ta  iroXk^) 
of  the  young  man  (ver.  22),  but  the  additional  clause  of  Mark, 
which  more  definitely  defines  it,  "  they  who  trust  in  riches"  (TrcTroe- 
d6rteg  inl  rolg  xp^iiaoLv),  points  at  once  to  the  right  interpretation. 
Clearly  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  depend 
upon  the  riches  or  the  possessions  aa  stich,  for  also  absolute  poverty 
admits  of  being  viewed  as  a  state  that  brings  along  with  it  manifold 

*  If  it  had  been  merely  money  as  such  which  had  kept  him  from  entering  the  king^ 
dom  of  Gk>d,  the  idea  would  be  correct,  that  God  might  have  set  him  free  from  it  bj  m 
conflagration  or  something  of  that  nature.  But  the  only  thing  that  would  avail  was  his 
inward  deliverance  in  soul  fh>m  earthly  possessions,  and  the  God  who  made  man's  naturo 
ftee^  wishes  also  to  have  its  free  choioe  in  favour  of  what  is  good. 
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temptations.  (See  MattL  xiil  22.)  If  understood  merely  of  ex- 
ternal possessions,  the  similitude  here  chosen  would  evidently  be  too 
strong,  for  it  denotes  not  so  much  the  difficulty  as  the  impossibility 
of  the  rich  man,  unless  he  previously  becomes,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
poor,  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*  It  is  the  state  of  mind, 
therefore,  in  which  possessions  are  held,  which  the  Saviour  repre- 
sents as  being  such  a  hindrance.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  con- 
fined merely  to  what  is  properly  avarice,  but  as  including  also  the 
so-called  legitimate  appropriation  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
(comp.  on  Luke  xvi  1,  seq.)  which  is  prevalent  and  permitted  in  the 
world,  and  regarded  as  the  greatest  good  fortune.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Qod,  every  individual  is  merely  a  steward  (oUovSfw^)  of  God, 
and  therefore  inwardly  renounces  all  his  own  possessions,  and  con- 
secrates them  to  Gt)d  the  only  Lord.  Hence  the  Saviour  requires 
this  inward  renunciation  as  a  condition  of  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  Gtod.  For  this  reason,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea 
of  rich  acquires  a  wider  extension ;  the  beggar  may  be  rich  in 
desire  and  concupiscence,  and  the  possessor  of  treasures  may  be 
poor  (thus  David  is  firequently  in  the  Psalms  called  poor,  as  being 
TTT&jK^o^  nvevfjuiTi,  poor  in  spirit,  set  free  from  all  the  ties  of  posses- 
sion and  property,  compare  Eev.  xxL  24).  He  who  is  without  money 
or  goods  may  be  "  rich"  in  so-called  good  works,  in  knowledge,  or 
art,  or  natural  dispositions,  if  he  appropriate  such  gifts  to  himself, 
and  do  not  ascribe  them  to  their  Author.  Eiches,  however,  what- 
ever form  they  take,  invariably  act  in  the  same  way,  inasmuch  as 
they  attach  man  to  the  world,  in  which  things  created  assume  to  be 
separate  and  independent :  while  in  the  kingdom  of  God  this 
independence  is  cancelled,  and  all  things  ascribed  to  God.  Where 
the  former  is  maintained,  therefore,  this  union  of  life  with  God  can- 
not be  realized.  (Aver/coAof ,  means,  primarily,  difficult  to  satisfy, 
then  in  general  difficult  It  is  the  opposite  of  cv/corrof,  toithout 
trouble,  eo^.  The  figure  of  icdfii]Xog,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  icdfuXo^,  a  rope,  a  ship's  cable,  is  a  common  one  in  the  East. 
Instead  of  the  camel  the  elephant  is  also  sometimes  mentioned 
[compare  Lightfoot  and  Schcittgen  on  the  passage].  Instead  of 
Tpvmjfia  Mark  and  Luke  have  rfrvjuikid  from  rpvixri,  a  hole,  an 
opening.) 

Ver.  25,  26. — ^It  is  evident  that  the  disciples  understood  the  dis- 
course of  our  Lord  in  this  more  extended  application.  Their 
astonishment,  and  the  thought,  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  (ji^  dpa 
dvvarai  ogjOtjvcu),  shew  plainly  that  they  regard  every  man  in  his 

*  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  denied  that  a  fblness  of  earthly  ble»- 
faig  carries  with  it  pre-eminently  the  temptation  to  attach  one's  self  to  the  world.  In  aU 
oases,  however,  the  fetter  which  pecollarlj  binds  a  man,  must  be  sought  tor  mihin  ?Um, 
nd  not  in  things  external. 
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natural  state  as  a  frXovoiog^  rich,  because  of  his  inward  attachment 
to  earthly  things.  Were  we  to  refer  the  question  merely  to  those 
who  are  outwardly  rich,  it  would  obviously  lose  all  its  force.  Ver. 
27  also  shews  that  the  disciples  (although  in  a  literal  sense  they 
were  not  rich)  had  recognized  the  giving  up  of  all  their  property  as  a 
duty  necessarily  binding  on  them,  whence  we  see  that  they  under- 
stood the  idea  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Accordingly,  the  question 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?"  expresses  a  deep  feeling  of  man's 
strong  attachment  to  the  creature,  from  which,  of  himself  and  by 
himself,  he  cannot  set  himself  free  (in  the  same  way  as  at  Bom. 
vii.  24),  and  for  this  very  reason  requires  a  deliverer.  The  exercise 
of  this  saving  power  on  the  part  of  Grod  is  referred  to  at  ver.  26. 
Here  our  Lord  recognizes  the  inability  on  the  part  of  man  (because 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh  {doBeveia  rrfg  aapit6^)  makes  it  impossible  fbr 
him  to  fulfil  the  commandment  to  love  God  above  all.  Bom.  viii  8), 
but  refers  to  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  This  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  not  as  a  thing  manifesting  itself  vnthout  a  man,  but  as 
that  which  operates  within  him,  for  which  reason  the  irdvra  dwari 
itapcL  T6J  0g^,  all  things  are  possible  with  God,  is  equivalent  to  the 
rrdvra  dward  marevovri,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believelh 
(comp.  Mark  ix.  23). 

Ver.  27. — The  new  question  of  Peter  appears  at  first  sight  not 
to  agree  with  what  precedes  it.  It  must  seem  strange  that  after 
the  disciples  had  just  asked  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  they  should 
now  consider  the  difficulty  to  have  been  perfectly  overcome  in  their 
own  case.  One  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  Matthew  had 
inserted  here  what  was  spoken  at  another  time,  did  not  Mark  and 
Luke  agree  with  him,  and  warrant  our  believing  that  we  have  here 
the  original  connexion.  This  connexion  also  admits  of  being  per- 
fectly defended,  if  we  view  the  remark  of  Peter  here  (who  again 
speaks  as  the  representative  of  all  the  apostles)  as  the  expression  of 
his  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  had  in  reality  satisfied  these  dif- 
ficult demands  of  the  kingdom.  Feeling  that  much  yet  remained 
within  him  of  attachment  to  the  creature,  Peter  mentions  one  act 
of  his  life  similar  to  that  which  Christ  had  required  of  the  young 
man.  But  whether  this  was  enough,  he,  in  the  exercise  of  genuine 
repentance,  remained  uncertain.  The  words  rl  ^fuv  iartu ;  what 
shall  be  to  us  i  therefore  are  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  re- 
ward, for  Peter  must  otherwise  be  held  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  ver.  25  would  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  him,  and  the  an- 
swer of  Jesus  also,  ver.  28-30,  would  be  transformed  into  a  reproof 
Bather  must  we  refer  the  words  to  the  disciples'  state  of  mind  in 
such  a  way  that  their  meaning  shall  be,  "  what  shall  fall  to  our  lot, 
what  shall  befal  or  happen  to  us  ;  wilt  thou  judge  of  us  as  of  ths 
young  man,  or  does  such  a  decisive  act  still  remain  to  be  done  by 
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us  ?"  This  stands  most  appropriately  connected  with  what  follows, 
inasmuch  as  Jesus,  by  strong  grounds  of  comfort  removes  that  un- 
certainty of  the  disciples  which  proceeded  from  their  tender  faith- 
fdlness,  and  assures  them  of  this  that  they  are  his. 

Ver.  28. — ^Matthew  gives  in  the  most  complete  form  those  ideas 
through  which  Jesus  imparts  this  comfort  to  his  disciples,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  they  closely  correspond  with  the  context.  For,  the 
Saviour  speaks  first  of  the  special  prerogatives  bestowed  upon  the 
disciples  as  the  first  representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
new  order  of  things,  and  then  (ver.  29)  passes  over  to  all  those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  have  given  up  every  thing  upon  earth. 
Matthew  alone  has  the  first  verse,  in  which  the  special  prerogatives 
of  the  disciples  are  spoken  o£  We  might  believe  that  Luke  had 
omitted  the  words  because  he  considered  them  less  intelligible  to 
his  heathen  readers,  as  referring  to  views  which  were  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish, if  he  had  not  also  given  them  at  zxii.  28,  seqq.  in  another  con- 
nexion, but  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  having 
been  transferred  from  Luke  into  Matthew.  The  idea  has  its  own 
peculiar  place  in  both  Evangelists.  As  regards  the  idea  itself,  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  28,  it  is  in  the  first  place  remarkable  that  the  Sa- 
viour, without  any  special  occasion,  should  have,  of  his  own  free 
movement,  unfolded  it  to  the  disciples,  and  in  this  way  should 
obviously  have  fevoured  their  earthly  prejudices  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah, contrary  to  his  purpose,  if  he  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  their 
expectations.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  connexion  here  does 
not  make  this  declaration  at  all  necessary,  for  any  kind  of  laudatory 
acknowledgment  of  the  disciples'  faithful  strivings  would  have  been 
enough  for  them.  Even  the  theory  of  accommodation,  therefore,  is 
here  reduced  to  difficulties,  and  it  is  obvious  that  those  act  more 
simply  who  attribute  the  idea  here  expressed  to  Jesus  himself,  and 
recognize  him  as  participating  in  it.*  This  opinion  we  must  feel  all 
the  more  inclined  to  adopt,  inasmuch  as  in  this  passage  there  is  ex- 
pressed nothing  more  than  is  found  everywhere  stated  in  the  gos- 
pels and  apostolic  writings.  The  naXiyyeveata^  regeneration^  denotes 
merely  the  coming  forth  of  the  kingdom  from  its  concealed  and 
purely  spiritual,  into  an  external  form,  or  the  spiritualizing  of 
the  outer  world  from  within  (comp.  the  remarks  on  this  at 
Matth.  viii.  11 ;  Luke  xvii.  20).  The  selection  of  the  expression 
TxaXLyytvtala,  regeneration^  to  denote  this  has  its  origin  in  a  noble 
parallel  between  the  whole  and  the  individual.  In  the  passage 
Titus  iii.  5,  baptism  (hnnpbv  TraXiyyeveaiag)  appears  as  the  means 
which  brings  about  the  new  birth  of  the  individuaL  This  moral 
process  in  the  individual  is  transferred  to  the  whole  body,  which, 

*  The  recent  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  as  ironical,  shew  how  difficult  it  is  if  tha 
simple  meanmg  of  the  words  be  giren  np.    Comp.  fleck  de  regno  diyino,  p.  436,  seq. 
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worn  out  by  sin,  requires  and  looks  forward  to  restoration  not  lesfl 
than  does  the  individual.     This  restoration  naturally  has  its  begin- 
ning in  the  domain  of  conscious  spirits,  but  as,  in  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  individual,  it  goes  forward  from  the  spirit  to 
the  final  glorifying  of  the  body  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  11),  so  also  the 
perfecting  power  of  the  Spirit  gradually  pervades  the  outward 
visible  world  taken  as  a  whole.     Without  distinguishing  the  sepa- 
rate stages,  the  term  naXiyyeveaCa  comprehends  the  whole  in  one 
general  expression.     Thus,  as   the  Saviour's   resurrection  is  pri- 
marily a  type  prefiguring  the  final  glorifying  of  our  bodily  organism, 
so  is  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  generally  a  type  of  the  material 
world  in  its  glorified  condition,  which  is  accurately  described  by 
Paul  (Rom.  viii.  18,  seqq.),  in  strictly  didactic  discourse,  but  is  in . 
the  New  Testament  taken  for  granted  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus, . 
and  is  at  last,  in  Revelation,  portrayed  as  present.     Man,  therefore, 
as  a  Microcosm,  appears  as  an  emblem  prefiguring  every  stage  of 
development  in  the  Macrocosm,  and  as  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual life  is  consummated  only  in  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  even  so 
the  glorifying  agency  of  the  Spirit  reaches  its  climax  only  in  per- 
vading the  material  world.     This  rich  idea  the  Saviour  sets  before 
his  disciples,  and  with  reference  to  their  sacrificing  of  the  present 
world,  points  them  forward  to  the  future  into  which  they  had  already, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  entered,  by  the  giving  up  of  their  possessions, 
but  into  which  they  would  yet  visibly  enter  at  his  final  manifes- 
tation.   In  this  state  of  things,  the  Saviour  appears  as  the  king,  in- 
asmuch as  the  kingdom  therein  realized  is  the  whole  sphere  of  life 
pervaded  and  ruled  over  by  the  Spirit  and  influence  of  Jesus.    (Ko- 
Ol^siv  inl  OpSvoVj  sitting  on  a  throne,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  symbolic 
expression  for  dominion.    In  the  words  6p6vog  66^,  throne  of  glory, 
we  may  trace — ^inasmuch  as  the  thing  spoken  of  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  what  is  concealed  [comp.  Rom.  viii.  18] — that  outward  dis- 
play of  light  and  glory  [analogous  to  the  Hebrew  n*ia»]  which  en- 
compasses every  appearance  of  divinity.    In  the  aU^v  ovrog,  the  66^ 
rov  vlov  Tov  dv6p67rov  is  in  its  nature  entirely  spiritual) 

Now,  the  fact  that  in  this  sovereign  power  of  our  Lord  (i.  e.  a 
decisive  spiritual  power  which  authoritatively  imposes  terms — see 
in  regard  to  it  on  Matth.  xx.  20),  believers  are  set  forth  as  partak- 
ing, is  merely  the  general  idea  of  the  Christian  system,  according 
to  which  nothing  which  exists  in  the  Saviour  lies  enviously  shut  up 
in  him,  but  just  as  in  him  Divine  love  appears  as  the  perfect  com- 
munication of  itself,  so  the  Redeemer  imparts  himself  w^h  the 
whole  fulness  of  his  gifts  to  his  church  as  his  body.  Hence,  as  his 
people  share  his  sufferings,  so  also  his  glory.  (Rom.  viii.  17,  (rv/xTraey- 
Xoiiev  Iva  kqX  awdo^aoOoJuev ;  comp.  also  2  Tim.  ii  20.)  Naturally, 
therefore,  this  applies  even  to  his  disciples  generally,  but  it  has  a 
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more  special  reference  to  the  apostles.  As  the  representatives  of 
the  twelve  tribes  (comp.  Matth.  x.  2),  they  received  most  directly 
and  purely  into  their  souls  that  spiritual  element  flowing  forth  into 
t^umanity  (and  primarily  among  the  people  of  Israel),  which  Jesus 
brought  down  to  the  earth,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  themselves 
became  in  turn  gushing  fountains  of  eternal  life  (John  iv.  14),  with 
which  they  rendered  a  world  fruitful  Hence  they  most  completely 
partook  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  King,  and  that  is  the  sense 
of  the  symbolical  expression,  that  they  were  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones 
(as  subordinate  rulers)  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  Lord.  (Comp. 
on  Rev.  iv.  4;  xxi  14.)  Finally,  there  is  also  ascribed  to  the 
apostles,  as  the  representatives  of  the  church  generally,  icplveiv^ 
judging  (a  special  manifestation  of  the  general  expression  dominion). 
This  also  is  at  1  Cor.  vi.  2  ascribed  to  the  whole  church  as  such,  in- 
asmuch as  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  pervades  it,  there 
is  given  to  it  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  discernment  in  its  own 
real  nature,  and  so  of  separating  and  sifting.  As  the  church  already 
uses  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the  office  of  the  keys  (comp.  on  MattL 
xvi  19),  so,  upon  being  itself  made  perfect  at  its  final  manifestation, 
does  it  exercise  this  gift  in  a  perfect  sense  in  the  same  office.  Thus 
we  must  say,  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  this  peculiar 
train  of  thought,  there  lie  Jewish  ideas  as  to  the  course  of  the  world's 
development,  and  the  place  which  the  twelve  tribes  hold  in  regard 
to  mankind ;  views,  however,  which  at  the  same  time  perfectly  cor- 
respond to  the  arrangements  of  eternal  wisdom,  and  are  supported 
by  the  mode  in  which  these  things  are  everywhere  conceived  and 
set  forth  in  Scripture.  Only  we  must  be  careful  that  the  gross  and 
material  conception  of  these  ideas  by  high  and  low  among  the  Jew- 
ish people,  be  not  confoimded  with  the  ideas  themselves* — ^ideas 
which  obviously  penetrate  with  equal  depth  and  power  into  the 
whole  world  of  thought. 

Ver.  29. — From  the  special,  the  Saviour  passes  over  to  the  gen- 
eral, and  states  that  not  merely  they  (the  apostles),  but  every  one 
who  renounces  the  world,  will  receive  his  fuaSd^,  reward^  (Matth.  v, 
12).  On  the  idea  of  Christian  self-denial,  and  of  self-denial /or  the 
acJce  of  Jems  (in  which  way  alone  it  becomes  Christian)  ^  see  more 
particularly  at  Matth.  x,  87,  seqq.     (Instead  of  ^vbksv  tov  dvduardc 

*  This  was  the  mistake  of  Ease  (Life  of  Jesus,  2d  edit  p.  84,  seqq.)  He  finds  in  this 
an  mdication  that  Jesus,  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  had  piuticipated  in  the 
political  views  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom.  This,  however,  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passage  before  us,  and  just  as 
Httle  from  the  immediately  succeeding  statement,  that  they  were  to  receive  again  houses 
and  lands  an  hundred  fold.  The  rule  of  the  apostles  is  no  political  one,  but  purely  spir- 
itual; the  receiving  of  earthly  blessings  is  not  external,  but  the  possession  of  them  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  inasmuch  as  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  kingdom  of  God  con- 
sists in  the  abolition  of  all  exclusive  possessions  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  the 
giving  of  the  whole  to  each. 
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lAoVy  MattL  has  ifwv.  'Ovofui  =  bv,  name,  is  put  for  the  persoti  him* 
uelf  in  his  proper  individuality.  Lnke  has  ivBKsv  t^  (kunXela/g  to5 
Beovy  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Oody  as  Mjojk  has  also  added 
Svetciv  rov  evayyeXiov,  for  the  sake  qf  the  Ooapdy  which  in  so  far  y 
identical  with  kiiovy  of  me,  as  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  gos- 
pel and  the  kingdom  are  represented  in  a  living  form,  and  as  it  is 
only  by  the  power  which  proceeds  from  his  person  that  the  king- 
dom is  founded  apart  fix)m  or  without  him.)  The  idea  of  recom- 
pense briefly  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  Mark  gives  in  a  very  enlaiged 
form — ^an  uncommon  circumstance  with  him  ;  for  even  when  he  gives 
the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses,  he  usually  abridges  them. 
Luke  has  already  embodied  in  the  discourse  the  contrast  between 
the  present  time  (iccupbg  ovrof),  and  the  coming  age  (oUjv  ipx^fAevog)^ 
Mark,  however,  enumerates  all  the  individual  details  of  the  recom- 
pense. We  may  call  this  enumeration  a  commentary  on  1  Tim. 
iv.  8.  Even  in  this  present  life  on  earth  true  piety  bears  within 
itself  its  own  reward.  Especially  the  giving  up  of  all  one's  own  pos- 
sessions to  the  general  community  is  but  the  reacqmsition  of  the 
whole  for  the  individual.  (So  that  in  this  sense  also  it  is  true  "  aU 
things  are  yours"  1  Cor.  iii  21,  22.)  In  the  church  of  God,  as  a 
kingdom  which  is  in  the  course  of  gradual  development,  the  be- 
liever, through  true  heart-fellowship  and  brotherly  communion,  re- 
ceives back  what  he  lost  through  the  sin  which  is  in  that  world 
from  which  he  judicially  separated  himself  (1  Cor.  L  31) — receives 
it  indeed  in  a  higher  measure  {l/caTovranXdolovay  Luke  has  ttoXXo- 
nXaoiova).  (Comp.  as  to  a/dw  ovrog  and  i^Sfievog  on  Matth.  xii  81.) 
The  addition  jtierd  d^wy/iwv,  vnth  persecutionsy  by  Mark  is  peculiar 
to  him  alone.  (The  reading  diM>yiJt6v  is  assuredly  an  alteration  made 
to  remove  the  difficulty.)  Certainly,  therefore,  the  simplest  view 
which  it  remains  for  us  to  take  of  these  words,  is  to  regard  them  as 
added  to  the  discourse,  in  order  to  represent  the  joys  of  the  pres- 
ent state  even  in  this  form  of  brotherly  Christian  love,  as  in  many 
ways  troubled  and  disturbed,  and  in  this  way  to  set  forth  the  ever- 
lasting life  as  the  untroubled  and  peaceful  state  of  being.  For,  the 
church  in  which  the  individual  believer  already  receives  back  even 
outwardly  what  he  gave  up,  is  never  on  earth  free  from  persecution, 
until  the  atev  fiiXXojVy  future  age  comes,  and  with  it  the  kingdom. 
Thus  the  whole  statement,  being  transferred  to  the  present  state  of 
things  as  existing  in  the  world,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
hopes  set  before  us  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Ver.  30. — Matthew  and  Mark  conclude  the  conversation  with  a 
well-known  axiom,  which  in  Matthew  forms  the  transition  to  the 
following  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  Apart  from 
this  parable,  which  (xx.  16)  again  concludes  with  the  same  axiom, 
the  words  standing  at  the  close  of  the  conversation,  as  Mark  gives 
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them  ^ntain  Bomething  very  obscure,  bo  that  here  again  Matthew 
appears  the  more  exact  narrator  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  It  is 
striking  to  mark  the  different  forms  in  which  the  apothegm  appearo 
at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  parable.    It  runs, 


Matth.  xix.  30,  and 
Mark  x.  31. 
m>kXol   (aovrm   trpdrroi   &<Jxorroiy 
KoL  iaxB^roi  trpwroi. 


Matth.  XX.  16. 
laovTOi  ol  iaxoTOi  np&roiy  icai  iU 


The  first  form  (Matth.  xix.  30)  is  also  analogous  to  the  expression 
at  Luke  xiii.  30,  ehlv  iaxaroiy  cH  iaovrcu  npcrroi  •  tuu  dot  n^Cyrol^  oL  iamh- 
Toi  iaxaToi.  For  the  distinction  of  the  thought  in  the  two  cases  is 
this  :  according  to  the  first  form  of  the  apothegm  there  are  same  in 
both  the  classes  (the  npCiToi  and  the  (oxO'Toi)  who  are  represented  as 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  According  to  the  second  form, 
however,  all  (the  article  ol  iaxaroiy  ol  ixpibToi  is  not  to  be  overlooked) 
are  set  forth  as  belonging  to  the  class  opposite  their  own.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  this  difierence  of  form  in  the  apothegm  is 
found  to  be  only  in  appearance,  inasmuch  as  at  Matth.  xx.  16,  the 
article  does  not  refer  to  the  Trpwrot  and  toxaroi  as  such,  but -to  the 
TToAAo/,  who  are  described  (xix.  80)  as  existing  among  them.  And 
in  this  very  thing  the  connexion  of  the  passage  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated, for  Matth.  xx.  20,  seqq.  sufficiently  shews  in  what  way  the 
passage,  Matth.  xix.  28,  might  be  understood,  by  the  disciples,  in- 
asmuch as  the  old  man  in  them  belonging  to  the  ^^  world"  was  by 
no  means  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  therefore  interpreted  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  after  a  carnal  manner.  For  this  reason 
the  Saviour  brings  forward  the  circumstance,  that  along  with  them 
(the  TTptSro/),  others  called  at  a  later  period  (toxaroi)  would  receive 
an  equal  reward,  and  by  this  reference  warns  them  against  feelings 
of  envy  and  self-seeking.  We  are  not  to  think  of  Judas  or  other 
(still  remoter)  apostates.  Since  the  following  parable  does  not  re- 
present the  first  laboiu'ers  as  unfaithful,  for  which  reason  they  re- 
ceived their /wtt  reward. 

Matth.  XX.  1,  2. — The  immediate  object  of  the  following  para- 
ble,^ therefore,  as  the  connexion  shews,  is  unquestionably  this,  that 
the  apostles  might  be  taught  how  their  earlier  calling  of  itself  con- 
ferred on  them  no  peculiar  prerogative,  and  how  those  faithful 
labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God  who  were  called  at  a  later  period, 
might  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  them  according  to  the 
free  and  unconditional  award  of  Divine  grace.  These  doctrinal  nar- 
ratives of  Jesus,  however,  are  like  many-sided  precious  stones,  cut. 

•  On  Matth.  rr.  i  seq.,  compare  the  treatise  by  Wilke  In  Winer's  journal,  fir  wis- 
Th«oL  Sokbacb,  1S29.    Part  L  p.  71-109. 
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80  as  to  cast  their  lustre  in  more  than  one  direction.*  As  we  already 
remarked  that  at  Luke  xiii.  30,  the  apothegm  with  which  our  para- 
ble begins  and  ends,  refers  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the 
Jews  and  heathen,  so  this  parable  may  in  like  manner  denote  the 
relationship  in  which  the  heathen,  as  being  called  at  a  later  period 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  stood  to  the  Jews  as  the  first  called. 
And  although  primarily  it  refers  to  the  teachers,  it  is  true  also  in 
regard  to  every  member  of  the  church,  and  is  universdly  applicable 
wheresoever  an  earlier  call  in  the  days  of  youth  co-exists  along  with 
the  calling  of  others  at  the  latest  period  of  life.  But  while  it  ap- 
plies to  those  who  live  contemporaneously  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  refers  no  less  to  those  who  live  at  successive  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  years  of  the  church's 
development  involved  the  greatest  hardships,  owing  to  the  fiercer 
hostility  of  the  world,  and  subsequent  generations  consequently 
enjoy  a  relief  through  the  toils  of  their  predecessors. 

God  is  here  to  be  considered  as  the  householder  {olKo6e(m6rrig\ 
inasmuch  as  at  ver.  8  the  steward  {imTpo7rog\  by  whom  the  distri- 
bution of  the  wages  is  performed,  symbolizes  Christ.  The  vineyard 
(dfinehiv  =6":??),  however,  is  viewed  (as  at  Isa.  v.  1)  as  the  emblem 
of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  the  Lord  of  heaven  founds  on 
earth,  and  causes  to  be  cultivated  by  his  servants.f  The  labourers 
(IpydToi),  therefore,  are  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  the  church  of  God, 
all  those  to  whom  a  spiritual  office  is  intrusted,  and  the  souls  of 
men  are  the  vineyard  on  which  their  labours  are  to  be  expended. 
True,  the  reference  to  the  pastors  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
outward  office-bearers  of  the  church,  but  of  the  inward  call  to 
spiritual  labours  ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  call  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  wanting  in  the  case  of  any  living  member  of  the  church,  the 
parable  has  also  its  general  application  to  all  believers.  Only  the 
wages  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denoting  salvation  (for  nothing 
is  said  here  of  the  difference  between  being  saved  and  lost),  but  as 
referring  to  a  special  reward  of  grace,  to  various  positions  assigned  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  allusion  to  xix.  28  ;  xx.  20. 

Ver.  3-7. — The  idea  of  an  agreement  (ovfjupmfelv)  with  those  first 
<5alled  in  regard  to  the  hire,  as  compared  with  the  independent 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  reward  to  be  given 
to  those  who  were  afterwards  called,  indicates  in  the  ovju^veZv 
it  reciprocal  agreement,  and  consequently  a  title,  as  it  were,  in 
the  one  class  of  labourers  to  make  demands  and  not  in  the  other 

*  Compare  the  oommentaiy  on  Matth.  xi.  19. 

f  The  freqaent  comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  Ckxl  to  a  vineyard  (Matth.  zxL  33, 
jeq.),  has  perhaps  a  deeper  foundation  in  the  &ct  that  the  Saviour,  according  to  his  pro- 
found views  of  ustture,  traced  in  wine  and  In  the  vine  the  fittest  analogies  in  the  whole 
••ztemal  world  to  express  the  most  spiritual  relations.    (Comp.  on  John  zv.  1,  seq.) 
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In  this  way  those  first  called  certainly  seem  in  one  point  of  view 
to  be  favoured,  but  not  in  another,  for  they  are  subsequently 
dealt  with  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  while  the  others 
receive  according  to  the  superabounding  measure  of  love.  This  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  the  reference  to  the  heathen  and  the  Jews  ; 
and  we  might  almost  suppose  that  conversations  had  taken  place 
among  the  disciples,  which  caused  the  parable  to  be  constructed  in 
this  way.  Perhaps,  in  contrast  with  others  of  the  disciples  (who 
were  descended  from  the  heathen),  they  had  proudly  appealed  to 
their  Jewish  descent,  and  laid  claim  to  that  which  was  promised 
(Matth.  xix.  28),  not  as  the  gift  of  grace,  but  as  deserved.  The 
avfjupojveiv^  agreement^  applies  then  strikingly  to  those  covenants  into 
which  Gtod  entered  with  his  people,  in  which  (according  to  the 
Divine  condescension)  are  implied  mutual  engagements  and  promises. 
The  heathen,  on  the  contrary,  were  called,  without  any  covenant, 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  so  much  from  need,  as  from  pity 
for  the  idle,  the  feithfiil  master  of  the  house  from  time  to  time  (at 
marked  periods  of  great  advancement  in  the  kingdom  of  God)  called 
new  labourers  into  his  vineyard,  and  they  confided  with  simple  trust 
in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  though  apparently  at  a  dis- 
advantage, their  childlike  faith  placed  them  with  such  a  Lord  really 
at  an  advantage.  In  regard  to  the  apostles  this  is  most  markedly 
exhibited  in  the  calling  of  Paul.  The  Lord  took  him  from  his  course 
of  busy  idleness,  and  called  him  into  the  vineyard  where  the  Twelve 
were  already  at  work,  and  so  he  laboured  more  than  they  all  (1  Cor. 
XV.  10).  The  parable  lays  especial  stress  (comp.  vers.  6,  7,  with 
12)  on  those  who  were  called  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Primarily  the 
intention  of  this  may  have  been  merely  to  give  point  to  the  contrast 
between  the  one  hour  and  the  whole  day.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  this  point  of  time,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  individual  Christian, 
m  which  case  it  refers  to  late  conversion,  as  also  to  the  whole  church, 
m  which  case  it  applies  to  those  who  are  called  in  the  latter  days. 

Ver.  8-12. — This  portion  of  the  parable  contains  the  greatest 
difficulties.  In  thefirat  place,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  view  which 
we  are  to  take  of  the  drpiag  yevofievrj^,  evening  coming.  As  the 
dosing  period  of  the  day  (viewed  as  the  season  of  labour),  the  even- 
ing brings  the  final  decision.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  individual^ 
the  evening  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  death,  in  the  case  of 
the  church,  as  the  last  time  (jcaipbg  taxarog),  or  the  coming  in  of  the 
kingdom.  These  things,  which  to  us  seem  so  wide  apart,  were  re- 
garded by  the  apostles  as  happening  simultaneously,  inasmuch  as 
they  viewed  the  coming  of  Christ  as  an  event  about  to  take  place 
immediately,  and  our  Lord  himself  did  not  speak  of  it  in  any  other 
way  (comp.  on  Matth.  xxiv).  In  the  second  place,  the  circumstance 
that  a  denarius  was  distributed  alike  to  all,  must  not  be  explained 
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as  implying  a  denial  that  there  are  degrees  of  fiiture  glory,  for  oth^ 
parables,  and  especially  that  of  the  talents,  at  Matth.  xxv.  14,  seq, 
expressly  teach  this  doctrine.  Bather  does  the  equal  denarius  sim* 
ply  denote  the  equality  of  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  partakers  of  the 
same  blessedness,  which  completely  satisfies  the  desires  of  every 
individual,  although  the  capacities  of  these  separate  individuaLi 
may  be  very  diflferent.  In  the  last  place,  however,  the  most  obscure 
point  of  all  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  murmuring  {yayyv^v) 
among  the  first  called  (Trpwrot).*  Should  a  comparison  be  made 
between  this  and  Luke  xv.  25,  seq.,  we  must  remark  that  in  that 
case  the  elder  son  is  represented  as  occupying  exclusively  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  law  ;  but  here  the  trgCiToiy  firsts  appear  as  labourers 
(and  faithful  labourers,  for  they  receive  their  denarius)  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Besides,  as  the  distribution  of  the  wages  takes  place 
in  the  evening  (that  is,  after  their  training  in  holiness  waa  com- 
plete), it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  there  still  existed  in  these 
first  called  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new.  We  must  therefore 
say  that  this  parabolic  representation  does  not  mean  to  assume  that 
there  is  anything  analogous  to  this  murmuring  in  the  real  spiritual 
relationships  which  it  sets  forth,  but  is  intended  to  give  instruction 
by  contrast,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  would  be  this  :  inasmuch 
as  such  murmuring,  as  the  parable  shews,  on  the  part  of  the  envious 
labourer  against  his  comrades,  is  a  thing  in  itself  wholly  inconceivable 
amidst  the  relationships  of  heaven  (inasmuch  as  he  in  whom  it  was 
found  would  by  that  very  circumstance  shew  himself  to  be  living 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  kingdom  of  love),  therefore  all  labourers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  must  betimes  give  up  every  claim  of  their  own, 
and  trust  themselves  simply  to  the  mercy  of  Gtod.  In  such  a  lowly 
position  they  would  also  experience  compassion  towards  their 
brethren  (Kavawv,  glovnng  heai  during  the  day,  comp.  Luke  xii  55). 

Ver.  13-15. — The  closing  verses  set  forth  the  dealing  of  the  free 
grace  of  God,  which  can  be  limited  by  no  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
creature.  Bighteousness  and  love  are  its  everlasting  forms  of 
manifestation,  and  that  freely  manifested  love  of  God  which 
loves  without  finding  and  demanding  merit.  But  to  love  others 
with  the  postponement  of  our  own  claims,  is  the  highest  act  of 
piety — the  real  giving  up  of  all  that  is  our  own,  Matth.  xix.  27. 
(The  expression  dfpOaXyJb^  novrjpdg  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  »n  yx 
[comp.  on  Mark  vii.  22],  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  evil 
eye  which  works  destruction.) 

Ver.  16. — In  the  concluding  words  our  Lord  briefly  points  back 

to  the  apothegm  (xix.  30).     Thus,  according  to  this  parable,  it  is  as 

though  he  had  said  the  first  called  (who  are  described  above)  stand 

in  a  position  less  fiivourable  than  those  called  at  a  later  period. 

*  See  editor's  note  at  oh.  xxv.  31-46.— [K. 
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With  this  one  apothegm,  however,  there  is  conjoined  another,  which, 
at  xxii.  14,  concludes  the  parable  of  the  king's  marriage-feast. 
There  it  refers  to  the  entire  failure  of  some  in  reference  to  their 
call ;  here  it  is  applied  in  a  modified  sense ;  for,  eveji  although 
those  called  at  the  eleventh  hoar  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  pre-emir 
nenUy  diligent,  yet  the  parable  gives  not  the  slightest  hint  that 
those  first  invited  were  less  assiduous.  Bather  did  they  receive  their 
reward  along  with  the  others.  The  contrast  between  icAj/to/,  called^  and 
UIbktoI^  chosetiy  cannot  here  be  referred  to  the  invitation  to  enter 
God's  Mngdom,  and  the  actual  coming  and  arraying  of  one's  self 
for  it  (as  at  xxiL  14),  but  merely  to  the  different  relations  of  be- 
lievers themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  distribution  and 
bestowal  of  which  depends  upon  the  free  grace  of  G^.  The  UXeKTol, 
chosen,  therefore,  in  this  case,  are  the  ^axaroi^  last,  the  tcktirol,  cdUed^ 
are  all  the  labourers,  including  also  the^Vs^.  The  calledy  however, 
labour  in  a  constrained  position  for  the  sake  of  reward ;  the  chosm 
in  a  freer  relation  from  delight  and  love.  In  so  fitr  as  this  more 
favoured  position  and  the  love  which  they  cherish  is  not  their  own 
work,  but  the  work  of  grace  within  them,  in  so  far  must  it  be  re- 
ferred to  an  iKkoyi^j  choicCy  selectiony  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  thing  limited  on  the  part  of  that  love  which  imparts 
itself  to  all,  but  only  as  rejyressed  by  the  narrowness  of  men's  own 
hearts.  Finally,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  apothegm  has 
in  this  passage,  its  original  connexion.  It  has  at  least  in  Matth. 
xxii.  14,  a  much  more  definite  relation  to  the  context ;  at  which 
passage  see  our  more  lengthened  remarks. 

* 
§  8.  Of  Htjmilitt. 

(lUtth.  zx.  17-28 ;  Marie  z.  32-46 ;  Luke  zviiL  81-83.) 

Referring  back  to  what  was  said  on  Matth.  xix.  1,  we  merely 
observe  here  that  the  mention  made  of  the  approaching  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  stands  again  in  Matthew's  context,  in  close 
connexion  with  the  succeeding  narrative.  Ver.  17-19  viewed  as 
isolated,  are  as  it  were  lost,  but  in  connexion  with  what  follows 
they  at  once  acquire  a  legitimate  place  and  relation  to  the  whole 
narrative.  They  shew  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  himself  how  the 
character  of  self-denying  humility  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus  which  fol- 
lows tbe  account  of  the  earthly  claims  of  the  children  of  Zebedee, 
everything  bears  equally  on  the  proof  of  this  truth,  and  for  this 
reason  the  discourse  concludes  (ver.  28)  with  the  same  thought  which 
introduces  (ver.  18,  19),  the  passage  before  us.  Thus  our  Lord's 
sufferings  are  mentioned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  diB- 
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ciples  that  the  like  sufferings  were  awaiting,  them.  In  the  context 
of  Luke,  indeed,  the  mention  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  stands  more 
isolated  as  a  fact  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  last  journey 
(comp.  Luke  ix.  51).  But  looking  at  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  subject-matter  in  his  account  of  the  journey,  this  very  form  of 
recording  it  is  the  appropriate  one.  Luke  gives  in  it,  in  fact,  the 
events  as  they  successively  happened,  without  grouping  under  gen- 
eral points  of  view  what  belonged  together. 

Ver.  17-19. — Matthew  remarks,  as  a  point  of  external  interest, 
that  our  Lord  by  the  way  (as  they  were  approaching  Jerusalem)  had 
taken  his  Twelve  apart  (jcar*  Idlav)  and  foretold  to  them  what 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  Mark  (x.  32)  adds  this  trait,  that  the 
disciples  had  with  fear  and  astonishment  (idafiffwvro  tccu  dicoXovdoijvTeg 
iffyofioirino)  seen  the  Saviour  proceed  towards  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of 
his  fiercest  enemies  (comp.  John  xi.  16).  As  respects,  finally,  the 
prophecy  itself  regarding  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  remarks  already  made  at  Matth.  xvi.  21  may  be  consulted.  The 
Christian  mind  can  have  no  interest  in  tracing  to  the  words  of  Christ 
himself  every  separate  detail  in  the  traits  which  are  here  given  of 
our  Lord's  sufferings  as  still  future.  The  great  point  with  which, 
above  all,  we  have  to  do,  is  the  contrast  between  the  death  and  re- 
surrection. But  the  external  evidence  favours  the  conclusion  that 
even  these  individual  traits  (such  as  the  ifinal^cu^  fuKmyokjcu)  are 
derived  from  Christ's  own  words ;  for  the  agreement  of  the  three 
narratives  is  here  so  close  as  to  compel  us  to  the  assumption  of  exact 
reports ;  vague  tradition  would  have  called  forth  greater  differences. 
Besides,  the  Old  Testament  representations  (especially  Ps.  xxiL ; 
Isa.  L  6,  liii.  ;  Hos.  vi.  2)  already  contain  all  these  traits,  and,  for 
this  reason,  their  being  brought  forward  before  the  event  is  suffi- 
ciently authorized  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4).  Luke  remarks  (xviii.  84) 
that  on  this  occasion  also  (comp.  on  Matth.  xvL  22)  the  disciples 
were  again  tmable  to  comprehend  the  words  of  Jesus,  i.  e.,  they  felt 
themselves  incapable  of  conceiving  of  such  contrasts  being  united 
in  the  life  of  a  single  person,  the  highest  glory  (in  miracles  never 
equalled)  with  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  this  again  combined 
with  the  highest  exaltation  in  his  resurrection.  To  this  was  added 
the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  although  it  did  exist 
among  the  Jewish  people,  was  by  no  mesLns  prominent,  and  conse- 
quently everything  connected  with  it  which  Jesus  uttered,  found 
only  a  weak  response  within  their  circle  of  opinions. 

Ver.  20,  21. — Immediately  after  these  words  of  Chrirft,  the 
Evangelist  subjoins  the  account  of  the  request  made  by  the  children 
of  Zebedee,  who  (according  to  Matthew),  along  with  their  mother 
(Salome  by  name,  comp.  Mark  xv.  40  with  Matth.  xxvii.  56),  asked 
the  Saviour  for  the  highest  places  of  honour  in  his  Messianic  king- 
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dom.  This  declaration  then  causeB  Jesus  to  explain  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  reigning  and  the  menial  character  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ — ^the  whole  occurrence,  however,  is  invested 
with  much  obscurity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  striking  thing  to 
find  the  humble-minded  John  acting  a  part,  which  seems  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Peter.  Probably,  however, 
the  ambitious  request  proceeded  from  the  mother,  who  saw  herself 
reflected  in  the  exalted  fortime  of  her  sons.  In  the  o€we  of  the  two 
disciples,  the  whole  may  have  taken  a  purer  form,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  leading  motive  which  swayed  their  minds  in  mak- 
ing the  request  may  have  been  thiSy  that  they  might  enjoy  in  time 
to  come  the  same  privilege  of  nearness  to  the  Lord,  which  we 
know  (at  least  in  the  case  of  John)  to  have  been  the  sweetest 
comfort  of  their  lives.  (Compare  the  introduction  to  John,  §  1.) 
Again  the  language  "  one  at  thy  right  hand,  and  one  at  thy  left" 
{elg  iK  defiwv,  elg  i^  evcovvfiGnf),  strikes  us  with  surprise,  and  half 
tempts  us  to  suppose  that  it  refers  to  some  special  idea  involved  in 
the  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
not  found  the  slightest  trace.^  Bather  does  the  expression  denote 
merely  (according  to  the  general  analogy  which  is  everywhere  to  be 
met  with,  that  with  great  men  and  princes  he  whom  they  honour 
sits  next  them)  the  highest  prerogatives,  and  the  influence  founded 
on  them.  Without  doubt  the  vain  mother  had  formed  the  opinion, 
and  by  means  of  it  had  incited  her  sons,  that  the  inauguration,  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  was  about  immediately  to  take  place  (Luke 
xix.  11).  Jesus  they  considered  as  the  Sovereign  and  possessor  of 
that  kiiogdom,  and,  therefore,  falling  at  his  feet,  they  requested  of 
him  the  highest  places  of  honour. 

Ver.  22,  23. — The  most  difficult  point  of  all,  however,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  enquiry,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  a  ma- 
terialistic view  of  what  was  said  at  Matth.  xix.  28,  is  not  rejected 
by  our  Lord.  For  at  fir^t  the  Saviour  merely  brings  forward  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  they  could  attain  such 
places  of  honour ;  and  when  the  disciples,  with  child-like  simplicity, 
declared  themselves  willing  to  encounter  all  conflicts,  our  Lord  does 
not  deny  that,  as  a  general  truth,  there  were  such  places  of  honour 
to  be  had,  nor  that  these  places  were  accessible  to  them,  but  he 
merely  declares  that  the  Messiah  cannot  bestow  them ;  that  it  is 
God  who  gives  them  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared  {olg  ^oifmarcu). 
From  the  turn  thus  given  to  the  discourse,  it  is  true,  one  may  con- 

*  Wetstein  ad.  loc.  dtee  from  the  Midraach  Tehillim,  the  passage,  fbttmim  est,  ut  Dens 
somme  benedictus  faoiat  regem  Messiam  sedere  ad  deztram  suam  et  Abrahamum  ad 
shustram  saam.  Here,  however,  the  Messiah  appears  as  Himself  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  nothing  occurs  in  the  passage  respecting  two  different  persons  who  are 
to  sit  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Messiah. 
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elude  with  some  probability  that  the  Saviour  meant  to  intimate 
that  these  places  of  honour  were  not  intended  for  them^  but  the  sur- 
prising thing  is,  that  this  was  not  declared  to  them  in  the  most  posi* 
tive  manner  ;  that  they  were  not  told  that  there  did  not  exist  any 
such  places  of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  farther,  that  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  favoured  that  such  places  really  existed.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  what  inmiediately  foUows,  Jesus 
speaks  of  the  great  and  the^r^  in  the  kingdom,  as  at  Matth.  v.  19. 
But  as  the  Saviour  at  the  same  time,  ver.  22,  says  to  the  disciples 
"  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask"  (ovk  oidare  rl  alreiode),  he  evidently 
blames  the  position  they  had  assumed.  This  surprising  combination 
of  censure  and  of  remarks  coinciding  with  the  ideas  of  the  disciples, 
finds  its  solution  in  what  follows  (v.  24-27).  Here  we  have  merely 
to  speak  of  the  figures  under  which  the  Saviour  sets  forth  the  con- 
flict by  which  the  attainment  of  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
be  preceded.  In  regard  to  this  struggle  as  applicable  to  himself 
personally,  our  Lord  had  spoken  immediately  before.  A  bright 
contrast  to  this  conflict  is  presented  by  the  joyful  view  of  the 
coming  glory.  "The  flesh  would  always  be  glorified  before  it  is 
crucified ;  it  would  rather  be  exalted  before  it  is  humbled,*'  says 
Luther.  Now,  first,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  text,  the  figure  of 
baptism  (fiarmaiM)  in  Matthew  htis  without  doubt  been  interpolated 
from  Mark.  For,  Mark  in  this  instance,  again  (as  also  ex.  gr.  ix. 
45,  seq.),  has  given  a  fuller  report  of  the  discourse,  without,  how- 
ever, adding  to  it  any  ideas  peculiar  to  himself ;  his  important  ad- 
ditions belong  almost  entirely  to  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts 
(compare  on  the  text  of  Matthew  the  N.  T.  by  Griesbach-Schulz  ad 
loc).  The  figure  of  the  cup  (norqi^ov  =  oSs),  which  is  common  to 
both,  denotes  in  the  Old  Testament  already  (Isa.  li.  22),  punish- 
menty  sufferings,  and  the  fundamental  idea  is  assuredly  that  of  a 
cup  of  poison  to  be  drunk.*  In  the  New  Testament  (Matth.  xxvi 
42)  the  Saviour  describes  his  suflerings  as  a  bitter  cup  given  him 
by  the  Father.  The  figurative  expression  pdnria^  added  by  Mark 
(compare  on  Matth.  iil  11),  involves  at  once  the  idea  of  a  painful 
submersion  (a  dying  in  that  which  is  old),  and  also  of  a  joyful  rising 
(a  resurrection  in  that  which  is  new),  as  Bom.  vi.  3,  seq.  shews. 
Such  a  path  of  suffering,  in  order  to  his  being  made  perfect  (Heb. 
V.  8,  9),  our  Lord  declared  (Luke  xii.  50)  stood  as  yet  before  him- 
self. According  to  the  living  corporate  union,  however,  which  sub- 
sists between  our  Lord  and  his  people,  as  they  have  part  in  the  glory, 
so  likewise  in  his  sufferings,  and  only  where  these  latter  really  take 
effect,  can  they  look  forward  to  the  former  (Rom.  viii  17,  2  Tim, 

*  Perhaps  it  might  also  be  referred  to  a  bitter  drink  of  healing  medicine,  in  which 
case  the  figure  would  combine  the  idea  of  what  was  unpleasant  with  what  was  at  th« 
tame  time  salutary. 
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iL  11, 12).  To  this  connexion  our  Lord  calls  their  attention,  in 
order  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  those  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  can  be  attained. 
When  the  disciples,  however,  on  being  asked  dvvaaBt  melv  rb  TrortJ- 
ptov;  can  ye  drink  the  cup  f  reply  dvvdfieday  we  cany  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  supposed  that  they  misunderstood  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and  took  them  in  a  good  sense  (noTTJptov  as  meaning  the  cup  of  joy 
— (idnTUTfta  the  washing  out  of  the  hand-bason  of  the  king,  according 
to  Von  Meyer's  view  ad  loc.  The  very  form^of  the  question  can  ye 
drink  ?  must  at  once  render  such  a  misunderstanding  impossible. 
Undoubtedly  they  rather  meant  to  express  their  determination  to 
follow  the  Lord  through  all  difficulties.  Nor  are  we  to  consider 
this  declaration  as  a  thing  wholly  perverse  and  sinful ;  Jesus  ac- 
cepts it  and  draws  from  it  further  deductions ;  the  heart  of  the 
disciples  was  really  sincere,  and  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  in- 
tention to  foUow  him  ;  they  were  only  wanting  in  a  correct  insight 
into  the  greatness  of  the  sin  which  still  existed  within  them,  as 
well  as  into  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  to  be 
engaged.  Their  declaration  "  We  are  able,"  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  self-righteousness,  otherwise  thej 
would  never  in  such  a  conflict  have  trusted  in  sel£ 

Ver.  24,  25. — The  ten  other  disciples  who  probably  were  absent 
during  the  scene  (ver.  20),  were  offended  at  the  two  brothers  when 
they  heard  of  their  request,  their  envy  being  undoubtedly  excited 
by  the  circumstance  that  James  and  John  had  wished  to  be  exalted 
above  them.  For  this  reason  Jesus  assembled  them  (the  ten  around 
him  (npoaitaXeadfJtevo^  ovrovf)^  and  without  uttering  one  word  of 
direct  reproof,  spoke  to  them  of  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  compared  with  earthly  elevation,  in  order  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  former,  and  explained  to  them  this  char- 
acter as  applicable  to  himself  (whom  they  all  acknowledged  as  the 
king  of  the  '^  kingdom"  they  hoped  for)  in  such  a  way  that  his  dis- 
course (ver.  28)  returns  to  the  point  from  which  (ver.  18)  it  started. 
According  to  this  view,  however,  the  following  words  appear  to  be 
not  so  much  a  rebuke  addressed  to  the  two,  as  a  didactic  discourse 
addressed  to  the  ten.  But,  as  was  already  remarked,  the  idea  of  a 
special  exaltation  and  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  the 
least  condemned,  but  is  acknowledged  as  correct.  For,  the  com- 
parison of  the  d^ovreg,  ruier»,  and  fieydXoiy  greats  has  positively  no 
meaning,  if  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be  no  Tv^roi^jirsty 
and  fteyoAw,  great,  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Their  existence  is  ob- 
viously taken  for  granted  by  our  Lord — only  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  dominion  and  authority  (KarcutvpieveLVy  icaTe^ovcid^eiv) 
Mercised  in  the  world  (compounds  with  icard  have  often  a  bad 
sobordinate  ngnification,  for  example  Kararf^y  PhiL  iil  2  ;  icaro* 
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Kvgieveiv  occurs  again  at  1   Peter  v.  3,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  does  here ;   and  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  it  bears 
another  meaning  at  Acts  xix.  16.    Kare^ovaid^ecv  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  New  Testament),  and  the  dioKovog  and  dovXog  elvcUy 
being  a  minister  and  servant,  which  prevails  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.    From  the  parallel  thus  drawn,  however,  we  can  explain 
the  obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  connexion  of  the  Redeemer's 
whole  discourse.     Amidst  the  relations  of  the  present  state  {oUjv 
ovrog)y  dominion  rests  ,on  physical  force,  and  the  advantage  of 
it  is  foimd  in  the  subjugation  of  others,  and  the  service  rendered 
by  them.    In  the  "  Mngdom"  all  pre-eminence  rests  on  love  and 
truth,  and  love  teaches  us  to  serve  others,  not  to  procure  service  to 
ourselves.     But  inasmuch  as  love  is  the  mightiest  power,  so  that 
love  which  shews  itself  in  its  highest  perfection  as  miuistering  and 
dying,  overcomes  everything,  and  in  union  with  the  Son  of  love,  all 
those  who  open  their  heart  to  its  influence  rule  in  the  power  of  it. 
But,  as  the  susceptibility  to  its  influence  varies  in  different  indi* 
viduals,  the  ruling  power  naturally  exists  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  which,  however,  are  dependent  on  the  call  of  the 
Father  (olg  ^roifUKTrcu  xmb  tov  TTarpdg)^  not  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
man.     Thus  the  disciples  were  not  in  the  wrong  in  assuming  that 
there  were  steps  and  degrees  of  approximation  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  men  were  partakers  of  his  living  power  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  something  of  this  kind  must  be  supposed,  is 
at  once  shewn  by  the  relation  in  which  Christ  stood  to  his  disciples 
on  earth,  inasmuch  as  the  Seventy  were  further  removed  from  him 
than  the  Twelve,  and  among  these  again  three  (Peter,  John,  and 
James)  stood  the  nearest  to  him,  while  only  John  rested  on  his  bosonu 
And  precisely  similar  are  the  results  of  experience  in  regard  to  the 
different  degrees  of  efficiency  in  the  different  members  of  the  church. 
Thus  an  Augustine,  for  example,  by  the  power  of  the  truth,  exer- 
cised a  predominant  influence  over  whole  centuries,  such  as  millions 
of  believers  never  possessed.     The  mistake  of  the  disciples  consisted 
rather  in  confounding  the  character  of  earthly  and  Divine  authority. 
The  former,  owing  to  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  is  combined 
with  oppression  and  slavery  ;  the  latter  brings  in  its  train  a  blessing 
for  all  who  yield  themselves  to  its  influence.    But,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  from  sinful  self-will,  which  oft^n  knows  how  to  assert  its 
power  even  under  the  form  of  spiritual  influence,  man  needs  first  to 
be  thoroughly  humbled,  and  to  pass  through  that  baptism  of  suffer- 
ing, in  which  the  old  man  is  wholly  given  over  to  death.     The  new 
man  thence  arising,  who  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  in  that 
case,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  calling,  have  dominion,  i,  e. 
exercise  spiritual  influence,  without  falling  into  the  danger  of  as- 
suming a  worldly  domination  {/carcucvgieveiv).    The  Saviour  places 
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before  his  followen  the  pare  image  of  such  a  holy,  self-sacrificing^ 
lowly  miDistering  love  for  their  imitation  ;  intimating  that  in  it 
alone  lies  his  royal  might  and  power  ;  and  that  his  kingdom  was 
only  to  be  built  up  in  such  a  way  that  its  members  should  bear 
wiliiin  them  the  same  love,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  should  vanquish 
and  gain  over  for  that  kingdom  the  hearts  of  men. 

Yer.  28. — In  the  remarkable  verses^  which  conclude  this  con- 
versation, the  Saviour  represents  himself,  in  the  first  place,  as  the 
pattern  of  his  disciples,  so  that,  according  to  the  principle,  ^'  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Lord,''  as  laid  down  at  Matth.  x.  24,  the 
duuujvffaoL^  ministering  J  must  form  the  character  of  aU  the  sincere 
disciples  of  Jesus,  but  the  dicMovi]B?(V(u^  being  ministered  to  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  25)  must  be  dissociated  from  them  as  something  belong- 
ing to  the  world.  The  Divine  dominion  is  one  which  only  gives, 
and  never,  like  that  of  the  world,  one  which  demands.  The  idea 
which  immediately  followed  this  general  sentiment,  viz.,  "and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  {iidX  dovvai  rijv  tlwxrjv  avrov 
XvTQov  dim  7roXXuv)y  stands  so  connected  with  the  preceding  con- 
text, that  one  may  easily  fail  to  find  in  it  a  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  its  atoning  and  vicari- 
ous nature.  For,  while,  in  the  life  of  believers,  there  can  be  found 
something  analogous  to  the  ovk  fiXde  diaicovrfifjvcu  dXXd  dicucovrjacuy 
lie  came  not  to  minister ^  but  to  he  ministered  tOy  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  giving  his  life  (rlwxriv  d<n)v(u),  if  it 
be  viewed  as  a  vicarious  death ;  and  since,  in  the  parallel  drawn 
between  Christ  and  his  people,  not  the  slightest  hint  is  given  that 
the  resemblance  is  confined  to  the  former,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  latter,  one  might  be  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  we 
are  to  view  the  death  of  Jesus  here  merely  as  the  climax  of  the  min- 
istering,  and  consequently  to  say  that  the  words  merely  mean  that 
every  believer,  as  a  member  of  the  kingdom  must  (just  as  Christ  did) 
sacrifice  his  individual  life  to  the  general  body.  Besides,  as  the  synop- 
tical gospels  (with  the  exception  of  Matth.  xxvi.  28)  do  not  contain 
any  other  similar  declaration  in  Christ's  own  words,  impartiality  re- 
quires from  us  the  confession,  that  this  passage,  taken  by  itself^  can- 
not prove  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  death,  especially  as  the 
same  expressions  here  used  to  describe  it,  may  denote  any  kind  of  death 
in  the  way  of  sacrifice.  (Comp.  Jos.  ii.  14,  Joseph,  de  Maccab.  c.  vL 
Wetstein  ad  loc.  has  collected  other  passages  from  profane  writers.) 
But  if  the  doctrine  be  elsewhere  proved  (comp.  on  Rom.  iii  21, 
seq.)  then  the  passage  assuredly  acquires  a  high  significance,  inas- 

*  The  Ck>4ex  D  has  here  also  a  long  passage  added,  which  is  tranaorihed  at  soma 
length  from  Luke  xiT.  7,  seqq.,  bat  which  oazmot  in  ulj  case  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  text  in  ICatthew. 
YoL.  IL— 9 
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much  as  it  lays  down,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  germ  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine.  For,  the  structure  of  the  words  is  obviously 
such,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  vicarious  death  may  be  indi- 
cated in  them.  The  single  point  that  can  be  urged  in  opposition, 
is  the  idea  above-mentioned,  that  the  "  giving  his  life"  is  not  at  all 
different  from  the  "  ministering,"  and  as  surely  as  the  latter  is  ap- 
pointed for  all,  so  must  the  same  view  be  taken  of  the  former,  which 
assuredly  cannot  be  said  of  Christ's  atoning  death.*  To  maintain 
that  in  the  latter  words  something  which  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
refers  to  Christ  is  placed  alongside  of  that  which  is  applicable  to 
others,  in  such  a  way  that  the  passage  must  be  translated,  "  As  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  so 
ought  ye  also  willingly  to  serve  ;  but,  besides,  the  Son  of  Man  has 
given  up  his  life  as  an  atonement  for  many,  which  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  you,"  such  a  supposition  would  have  perhaps  no  claim 
to  our  assent.  But  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  himself  rarely  brings 
forward  that  which  is  specific  in  the  nature  of  his  own  death  (comp. 
nevertheless  on  John  iii.  14 ;  vi.  51  ;  x.  11 ;  xii.  24),  arises  from 
this,  that  any  statement  of  it  in  a  doctrinal  form  might  easQy  have 
been  misunderstood ;  for,  amidst  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  Old 
Testament  notices  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  though  not  certainly 
wholly  misapprehended,  were  yet  thrown  very  much  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  apostles,  on  the  whole,  shared  in  these  views, 
(Compare  Hengstenberg  on  the  Suffering  Messiah,  in  his  Christology 
of  the  Old  Test.  p.  252,  seq.)  As  it  was  not  in  general,  therefore, 
the  peculiar  work  of  Christ  to  communicate  dogmas,  but  rather  to 
implant  in  men's  souls  the  element  of  a  heavenly  life,  to  impart  to 
them  a  spirit  of  truth,  from  which  all  eternal  verities  were  unceas- 
ingly to  be  developing  themselves  anew,  so  he  gradually  and  with 
wisdom  led  his  disciples  forward,  in  order  that,  after  his  atoning 
death,  they  might  be  enabled  to  receive  such  a  spirit.  Hence  the 
entire  form  of  his  earlier  ministry  bears  a  legal  colouring  ;  Jesus 
was  as  it  were  his  own  prophet,  and  led  men  gradually  to  himself, 
the  heavenly  Christ.  Of  what  importance  would  abstract  state- 
ments as  to  the  death  of  the  Purest  Love  have  possibly  been  to 
those  men  who  were  as  yet  unable  to  perceive  the  very  nature  of 
such  love  ?  Not  until  the  death  of  that  love  itself  had  revealed  to 
their  hearts  that  glow  of  life  which  dwelt  in  him,  did  they  under- 
stand that  the  death  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  could  be  nothing  else 
than  atoning^  the  death  of  the  second  Adam  could  be  no  oftier  than 
vicarious.  As  regards,  finally,  the  individual  details  of  this  impor- 
tant passage,  we  must  in  the  first  place  view  the  expression  "giving 
his  life"  {dovvai  rlwxnv)  as  denoting,  according  to  John  x,  18,  a  free- 
will offering.  The  use  of  the  term  V^%?{  here,  however,  is  of  impor- 
*  Oompaie  the  passage  1  John  iiL  16,  to  which  the  same  thing  exactly  applies. 
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tance,  as  distinct  from  TTvevfuiy  spirit  For,  althongli  the  meaning  life 
is  here  applicable,  yet  that  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  concentrated  in 
the  aotU  (V^^j  and  this  (which  is  to  be  viewed  in  its  connexion 
with  the  body  and  its  blood)  appears  as  the  special  object  offered  in 
the  sacrifice  (comp.  on  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  term  Avrpov,  ransoniy 
as  applicable  to  the  \l>vxq  of  Jesus,  occurs  only  here  ;  it  points  to  a 
bondage  (6ovXda\  which  is  in  this  way  (by  the  giving  up  of  the 
soul)  to  be  discharged.  Hence  the  term  Xvt(>ov  implies  the  idea  of 
what  is  precious  (1  Peter  i.  18, 19),  by  which  that  of  highest  value, 
immortal  human  souls,  for  whose  deliverance  no  earthly  thing 
suffice th,  might  be  saved.  In  the  ideas  there  lies  a  strong  Oxymoron* 
The  dovvai  'ipvxrjvj  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  Xofipdveiv  or  the  acj^etv  rag  xj^vxag  twv  dvdp^ncjv,  (The  word 
Xirrpov^  however,  although  the  substantive  occurs  only  here  [at  1 
Tim.  ii.  6,  there  is  dvTi^^rpov],  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
various  expressions  used  in  Scripture  for  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ.  The  term  most  commonly  used  by  Paul  is  dnokyTptoaig ; 
the  simple  XvrpGXJig^  besides  Luke  i.  68,  ii.  38,  occurs  also  at  Heb. 
ix.  12 ;  XvTpGrrrjg  only  at  Acts  vii.  85 ;  XyTpSoj  at  Luke  xxiv.  21  ; 
Titus  ii  14  ;  1  Peter  i  18.)  The  preposition  dvrt^  instead  of^for^ 
here  used,  occurs,  only  in  this  passage,  and  at  1  Tim.  ii  6,  in  the 
word  dvrlhrrpov.  That  which  most  usually,  and  especially  in  the 
language  of  Paul,  denotes  the  relation  of  Christ's  death  to  mankind, 
ifl  the  word  vTrep,  on  behalf  of,  for  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20  ;  Eom.  v.  6, 
8 ;  viii.  32 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15  [here  it  is  most  obviously  equivalent 
to  dvrq;  Titus  ii  14  ;  1  Tim.  ii  6  ;  1  Peter  ii.  21 ;  iii.  18  ;  iv.  1;) 
but  7rep£,  concerning^  also  occurs  (Matth.  xxvi.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  24 ; 
GaL  i  4  ;  Rom.  viii  3),  and  even  dcd^  on  account  of,  (1  Cor.  viii.  11.) 
It  is  undeniable  that  from  the  use  of  these  prepositions  nothing 
absolutely  decisive  can*  be  deduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
vicarious  atonement,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  translated  for  the 
bene/U  of^  for  the  advantage  of.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that 
this  doctrine  is  elsewhere  proved,  [particularly  by  the  idea  involved 
in  Xvrpov  and  Avrpcxr^^*]  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the 
prepositions  which  are  used  do  not  exclude  this  idea.  Especially 
the  most  obvious  and  common  sense  of  dvri,  is  over  against  i,  e. 
in  the  case  of  valuation,  instead  of  ins  tar  (comp.  Homer  II.  ix. 
116, 117,  dvri  w  TTokkcJv  Xaojv  iorlv  dvijp  Svre  Zevg  KTJpi  ^iXTJaxi.,  L  e,  one 
is  instead  ^f  many,  he  outweighs  them,  replaces  them),  and  for  the 
use  of  imipj  as  equivalent  to  dvri^  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  20,  v-nlp  XpL&rov 
TTpeaPevofjiev. — ^Finally,  as  respects  the  use  of  noX^v  in  this  passage, 
and  which  is  found  also  at  Matth.  xxvi  28,  Mark  xiv.  24  (while  at 
1  Tim.  ii.  6,  there  stands  'rTdvrajv)^  the  passage,  Eom.  v.  15, 18, 19,  is 
particularly  instructive,  for  both  expressions  are  there  interchanged. 
We  may  say,  that  while  niivTO)v  points  to  the  Divine  intention, 
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noXXCjv  refers  to  the  result.  As  respects  his  love,  Christ  died  for  off, 
although  the  power  of  his  death,  in  point  of  fstct,  only  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  (compare  farther  details  at  the  passages  referred  to). 


§  4.  The  Healing  of  Two  Blind  Men  in  Jebioho. 

(Matth.  XX.  29-34 ;  ICark  x  46-62 ;  Luke  xriii  35-43.) 

The  connexion  of  the  narrative  in  this  Evangelist,  as  given  at 
Matth.  xix.  1,  seems  here  to  he  interrupted,  but  only  to  be  again 
immediately  resumed.  It  is  only  some  purely  historic  notices  which 
come  between,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
and  transfer  the  scene  to  Jerusalem.  And  since  Luke  also  inserts 
the  account  of  the  foUowing  cure  as  occurring  at  the  same  period  of 
time,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  it  stands  here  in  its  right  chro- 
nological position.  The  incident,  moreover,  presents  nothing  at  all 
peculiar,  for  which  reason  no  farther  remarks  seem  called  for  on  the 
occurrence  itself.  Mark  has  in  this  instance  also  (x.  46,  49)  pre- 
served his  character  for  close  attention  to  details,  by  adding  cer- 
tain pictorial  touches,  and  giving  even  the  name  of  the  blind  man. 
Respecting  the  differences  between  the  accounts  in  the  various 
gospels,  in  that  Matthew  and  Mark,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Luke,  transfer  the  cure  to  Christ's  departure  from  the  city  ;  whila 
Mark  and  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Matthew,  mention  only  a  single  individual  as  cured,  I  may  refer  to 
the  remarks  offered  in  the  Introduction,  §  8.  Every  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  confiUcting  narratives,  whether  by  supposing  that  there 
were  two  cures,  one  on  his  entering,  and  another  on  his  leaving  the 
city,  or  by  assuming  that  only  one  man  is  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
one  spoke  for  both,  carries  with  it  something  unhistoricaL  [?]  But 
their  very  differences  on  such  immaterial  points  shew  the  genuine 
historical  character  of  the  gospels,  and  so  far  from  detracting  from 
their  character  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  they  exalt  it  Their 
agreement  in  every  little  trait  would  have  been  the  surest  means  of 
awakening  suspicion.  Farther,  it  is  most  probable  that  Mark,  so 
scrupulously  exact  in  such  minor  circumstances,  gives,  on  the  whole, 
the  correct  account,  so  that  Luke  rightly  agrees  with  him  in  men- 
tioning one  blind  man.  Only  we  must  follow  Luke  in  regard  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  occurrence  took  place  when  Christ  was 
entering  into  Jericho.  His  minute  accuracy  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  circumstance  that  there  immediately  (xix.  1.  seq.) 
follows  another  incident  also  belonging  to  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
makes  this  view  by  far  the  most  probable. 
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§  5.  Chbist's  Visit  to  Zaoohxtts. 

(Lake  zix.  1-10.) 

Here  again  do  we  find  Luke  Bednlously  advancing,  and  giving 
yet  another  incident  from  onr  Lord's  stay  in  Jericho,  which  stands 
closely  connected  with  those  relations  which  the  Evangelist  has 
mainly  in  view  in  this  section  of  his  gospel  Jesus  turns  aside  in 
Jericho  to  the  house  of  a  publican  despised  by  the  Pharisees  (comp. 
Luke  xix.  5,  6),  and  this  unexpected  &vour  so  seizes  on  the  mind  of 
the  upright  man,  that  an  entire  change  is  wrought  on  him.  This 
abode  of  Christ  with  Zaocheus  forms  a  contrast  to  His  presence  in 
the  house  of  the  Pharisee  (Luke  xiv.  1,  seqq.),  which  remained  un- 
blessed to  him,  because  he  was  destitute  of  the  disposition  to  receive 
the  blessing,  and  in  his  pride  did  not  believe  that  he  was  honoured 
by  the  visit  of  Jesus,  but  rather  supposed  himself  to  have  rendered 
some  great  service  to  the  Saviour.  Zaccheus,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  feeling  of  his  own  misery,  was  deeply  ashamed  that  the  Holy 
One  did  not  think  it  beneath  Him  to  come  under  his  Yoof.  What 
the  Pharisees,  therefore,  by  their  legal  preaching  and  their  strict  ex- 
clusiveness,  had  been  unable  to  do,  is  here  seen  effected  by  the 
power  of  grace,  which  condescends  to  the  miserable.  The  visit  to 
Zaccheus  is  an  anti-Pharisaic  demonstration  exhibited  in  actual 
£Etct ;  and  as  a  fact  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  abstract  doc- 
trinal statements. 

Ver.  1,  2. — The  city  of  Jericho  lay  near  Jerusalem  (at  the  dis- 
tance of  150  stadia),  for  which  reason  the  entry  into  the  capital  is 
narrated  directly  at  Matth.  xxi  1,  seq.  The  city  itself  (**i^^)  is  ex- 
tremely ancient.  The  Hebrews  found  it  in  existence  when  under 
Joshua  they  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its  palms 
and  balsam  gardens  made  it  famous,  and  brought  it  trade  ; 
for  this  reason  an  d^vrehivrig,  chief-publioan  had  his  seat  there. 
The  name  Zcucxalo^  occurs  again  at  2  Mace.  x.  19,  it  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  "^f  from  f^,  to  be  purcy  and  is  frequently  interchanged 
with  ^1  (comp.  Gesenius  in  Lex). 

Ver.  8,  4. — The  desire  of  Zaccheus  to  see  Jesus  was,  to  be  sure, 
apparently  external,  but  that  it  had  a  deeper  origin  in  his  soul  is 
proved  by  the  following  narrative.  Zaccheus  is  in  so  far  a  most  ap- 
propriate representative  of  an  honest  though  outwardly  manifested 
desire  after  the  Saviour,  which,  as  such,  bears  within  itself  a  deeper 
germ,  and  according  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  which  has  awakened 
it,  will  yet  find  its  full  satisfaction.  ('UXiKia  here  means  stature — 
size  of  body,  comp.  Matth.  vi.  27. — IvKOfwpia  =  avtcdfuvogy  comp. 
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Luke  xni.  6.    The  MSB.  vary  much  in  the  form  of  the  noun  ;  we 
find  also  ovnoficjpiaVf  avKOfUiypcUav,  avKoiwgcUav.) 

Ver.  5,  6. — ^If  Jesus  addresses  Zaccheus,  and  asks  him  for  lodg- 
ing, it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  we  are  to  conclude  that  he 
had  received  reports'  or  information  which  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  his  character.  "  Christ  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
a  man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  man"  (John  ii  25).  It  is  still 
possible  certainly  that  our  Lord  knew  of  him  ;  only  we  mast  not 
suppose  that  he  had  heard  a  good  account  of  him  ;  for  the  very  point 
of  the  narrative  lies  in  this,  that  the  Saviour  went  in  to  lodge  with 
the  ddcKoigy  unjust  (comp.  ver.  10,  rh  dnoX^XS^)^  which  is  a  great 
offence  to  the  diKalocg,  jtist.  Thus  the  aim  of  this  engaging  narra- 
tive is  to  set  forth  by  facts  the  condescending  love  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  impels  him  to  go  down  into  the  lowest  depths  in  order  to 
bring  up  with  him  the  lost.  In  Zaccheus  is  represented  that  lowly 
humib'ation  through  the  feeling  of  sin,  which  makes  him  regard  him- 
self as  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  saints.  But  it  was  this 
true  feeling  of  repentance  which  made  him  susceptible  to  those 
higher  powers  of  life  which  Jesus  brought  him. 

Ver.  7,  8. — Those  in  whom  the  Pharisaic  feeling  prevailed,  could 
not  bear  the  Intercourse  of  the  Messiah  with  sinners,  and  murmured. 
The  idea  of  dfuipru)^^  sinner,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  restricted  here, 
not  to  be  referred  merely  to  his  rank  and  connexions  in  life,  but,  as  the 
following  context  shews  us,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  personal  sense.  Schlei- 
ermacher,  however  (on  Luke,  p.  238),  supposes  most  justly  that  the 
declaration  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  vows  of  the  publican  were  not 
uttered  till  the  morning  of  Christ's  departure.  The  conversations 
between  our  Lord  and  Zaccheus,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  would,  in  that  case,  better  account  for  his  promises,  ajid 
especially  what  follows  will  find  a  much  more  close  connexion  through 
the  expression  dKovdvrdw  avrCjv  Tavra,  as  they  heard  those  things 
(xix.  11).  Finally,  the  words  of  Zaccheus  express  first  the  feeling 
of  thankfulness  for  the  mercy  which  had  been  shewn  him,*  and  next 
the  feeling  of  penitence  and  the  acknowledgment  that  he  was  bound 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  reparation  for  his  sins.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  declaration  el  tlv6^  n  lavKwfidvTriGa,  k,  t.  A.,  if  I  have 
defrauded  any  man,  &c.,  is  an  expression  of  his  righteousness,  and 
of  his  having  a  good  conscience,  would  conduct  us  wholly  to  the 
standing-point  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  rather  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.**  (As  to  KaraXvu),  compare  Luke  ii.  7  ;  ix.  12. — On  ovKo<l>av^ 
riu)  see  at  Luke  iii.  14.) 

Ver.  9,  10. — On  these  feelings  of  true  repentance  and  grateful 
reciprocal  love,  the  Saviour  founds  the  saving  ((Tom/p^)  of  Zaccheus 

•  "If  I  have  defrauded  any  one,"  &a,  is  a  oommon  Greek  idiom  for  "  whomsoever  I 
have  defrauded."— pL 
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and  those  belongmg  to  him  (in  so  far  as  through  his  conversion  the 
principle  of  a  higher  life  was  introduced  into  the  entire  house,  all 
whose  members  were  brought  into  contact  with  it),  to  which  as  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  he  had  the  most  immediate  title  (compare 
on  Matth.  x.  6).  This  is  brought  forward  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pharisees  in  despising  those  persons  who,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  had  been  entangled  in  manifold  sins  ;  and 
finaUy,  the  very  object  of  the  sending  forth  the  Son  of  Man  is  made 
to  consist  in  this  compassionate  exercise  of  love  towards  those  who 
had  become  subject  to  perdition  (dnuXeia).  This  compassionate 
love  effects  as  well  the  commencement  of  the  higher  life  {^Tjrijacu)  as 
its  accomplishment  (aQocu)^  so  that  cUl  is  its  work  (comp.  on  Matth. 
xviii  11 ;  ix.  12, 13). 


§  6.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

(Lukexix.   11-28;  [Matth.  xxy.  14-30.]) 

The  following  parable  is  here  so  expressly  joined  to  the  lustorical 
connexion  by  definite  historic  data  (dKov6vTG)v  avrdv^  ver.  11,  and 
fiiTTcjv  ravra  iirogeveTo  IfMTrgooOev^  ver.  28),  and  has  besides  in  its  con- 
stituent parts  so  distinct  a  reference  to  the  prominent  circum- 
stances, that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  stands  here  in  its  proper  place. 
There  is,  to  wit,  conceived  in  the  parable  a  twofpld  relation  of  the 
ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  to  his  dovkoi^  servants  (ver,  13),  and,  on  the 
other,  to  his  citizens  (noXiTcu),  Each  of  these  finds  its  separate  de- 
velopment and  its  peculiar  application.  The  servants  represent  the 
apostles  and  disciples,  the  citizens  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  case 
of  the  former  their  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them  is  praised  or  blamed  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  their 
disobedience  to  their  rightful  Lord  is  punished.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, which  is  brought  forward  as  connecting  these  two  relations  is 
this  (ver.  11),  that  they  (airovg  being  used  as  comprehending  both 
the  disciples  and  the  people)  were  expecting  the  revelation  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  immediately  (na^x9^l^)  on  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem. Without  denying  that  such  a  revelation  would  one  day 
take  place,  our  Lord  directs  the  minds  of  his  disciples  merely  to  the 
future  (ver.  12),  and  draws  their  attention  to  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant, namely,  to  the  great  final  reward  which  it  will  bring  along 
with  it  for  all ;  for  the  faithful  servants  fullness  of  blessing,  but  bit- 
ter punishment  for  the  unfaithful — a  truth  which  carried  with  it  a 
solemn  admonition  for  all  the  disciples,  urging  them  to  fidelity  ;  for 
the  rebellious  citizens  (by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  whole 
Israelitish  people,  held  under  the  power  of  Pharisaic  influence  and. 
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opposed  to  the  Lord)  wrath  and  destruction  (ver.  14,  27).  Such  re- 
presentations were  fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  aU  from  mere 
externals  to  that  which  was  internal,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
receiving  the  right  hlessing  from  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
But,  inasmuch  as  Matthew  (xxv.  14-30)  has  inserted  the  parable 
into  a  collection  of  similitudes,  which  all  have  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture kingdom  of  God,  we  will  consider  it  more  closely  in  that  con- 
nexion, which  will  serve  so  greatly  to  explain  its  contents.  True, 
Schleiermacher  (p.  289)  has  cast  a  doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  two 
parables,  but  in  my  view  without  sufficient  grounds ;  for,  first  as 
respects  his  remark  that  what  is  said  of  the  hostile  citizens  who 
would  not  have  the  Lord  to  reign  over  them  forms  the  leading  point 
in  the  parable,  and  that  it  would  not  therefore  have  been  left  out 
by  Matthew,  the  manner  in  which  the  similitude  is  carried  out  by 
Luke  at  once  shews  that  this  is  a  point  of  but  subordinate  import- 
ance, [?]  for  it  is  disposed  of  in  two  verses  (ver.  14,  27).  The  Sa- 
viour's great  object  was  to  shew  the  disciples  that  the  Parousia  (his 
second  coming)  was  not  so  near  at  hand  ;  it  is  only  incidentally  that 
the  uncalled  accusers  of  the  acts  of  the  Messiah  (xix.  7)  have  their 
attention  directed  to  what  they  must  expect  on  his  return.  Mat- 
thew, therefore,  might  properly  leave  out  this  incidental  point, 
which  was  of  no  importance  whatever  in  his  collection  of  parables 
(Matth.  XXV.),  a  collection  intended  solely  for  the  members  of  the 
"  kingdom."  But  what  Matthew  has  omitted  might  be  left  out 
without  in  the  least  altering  the  essence  of  the  parable.  [?]  The 
one  relation  represented  as  subsisting  between  the  Lord  and  his 
servants,  by  no  means  excludes  another  between  him  and  the  citi- 
zens. There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  single  remark,  that  the 
parable  in  Matthew  would  seem  to  be  rendered  extremely  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  servants  in  Luke  receive  equal  sums,  and  the 
faithful  servants  gain  therewith  unequal  amounts,  while  in  Matthew 
they  receive  unequal  sums,  and  gain  therewith  equal  amounts. 
Here  I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  suppose  that  Luke  has  retain- 
ed the  original  form  of  the  parable,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  men- 
tion of  ten  servants  is  a  point  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  ten 
virgins  (Matth.  xxv.  1),  and  the  equal  division  of  the  talents,  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  that  calling  into  the  kingdom  of  GUkI  which 
fell  equally  to  the  lot  of  all  the  disciples,  and  the  furnishing  of 
them  with  power  from  above,  which  was  essentially  needful  for  it, 
fieems  most  appropriate  to  the  great  lesson  primarily  intended  to  be 
taught  (the  faithful  use  of  that  which  a  man  has  received).  But 
the  parable  is  in  no  respect  essentially  altered  by  the  view  given  of 
it  in  Matthew ;  for  if  Matthew  makes  more  to  be  bestowed  on  one, 
and  less  on  another,  he  thus  merely  adds  the  trait  (by  which,  how- 
ever, the  similitude  is  not  rendered  a  different  one),  that  the  pow^B 
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bestowed  on  different  individuals,  for  labouring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  are  different ;  but  since  less  is  demanded  from  those  who  are 
less  fully  furnished,  it  comes  to  be,  after  all,  essentially  the  same 
thing.  For,  as  respects  the  main  point  in  the  representation  of  the 
servants,  the  contrast,  namely,  between  the  faithM  and  the  unfaith- 
ful, it  is  in  the  two  accounts  entirely  the  same.  Hence  I  cannot 
think  (with  Schleiermacher,  p.  240)  that  the  Saviour  had  spoken 
the  parable  in  the  simpler  form  of  Matthew,  and  at  a  later  period 
repeated  it  in  the  more  extended  form  of  Luke.  [This  seems  still 
the  most  natural  supposition.  This  special  feature  of  the  citizenSy 
when  sufferings  and  death  await  Jesus,  is  absolutely  essential  As 
respects  the  "  went"  (hropev6i]y  v,  12)  the  representation  is  drawn 
from  the  political  relations  of  the  time.  The  Herodians  journeyed 
to  Rome  (ekx^^'^)  ^  obtain  from  the  ruler  of  the  world  dominion 
over  one  or  another  Tetrarchy,  while  (v.  14)  the  citizens  of  the 
country  sent  an  embassy  after  him  (to  the  emperor)  deprecating  his 
rule.  Precisely  thus  had  the  Jews  done  with  Archelaus  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviL  141).  With  these  citizens  Jesus  compares  the  Jews  who 
would  not  have  him  for  their  king  (comp.  John  xix.  15)  ;  hence  he 
must  leave  their  land,  and  repair  to  the  supreme  Buler  of  the  world, 
to  God,  to  receive  from  him  an  assignment  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
return.] 


B.  SECOND  SECTION. 


Ohbibt's  Entbt  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Desobiptioh  of  His 

MiNISTBT  THEBE. 
(Matth.  xxi— xxT  ;  Maik  zi— xui ;  Luke  xiz.  29— xxi.  88 

Although  in  this  section  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  all  the  three 
Evangelists  there  is  chronologicaUy  a  movement  in  advance,  inas- 
much as  everything  here  recorded  (even  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Matthew)  belongs  to  the  closing  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
and  although  the  parallel  relationship  of  the  gospels,  as  mutually 
Bupplemeiiting  each  other,  comes  unmistakably  into  view  ;  yet  Mat- 
thew even  here  is  so  far  from  renouncing  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  writings,  that  it  can  be  most  clearly  discerned  from  the  very 
contents  of  this  section.  Matthew  gives  first  (xxi.  1-16),  an  his- 
torical introduction,  but  then  proceeds  to  arrange  his  materials 
under  several  general  points  of  view,  and,  in  particular,  gives  us 
extended  collections  of  our  Lord's  discourses  and  of  his  parables. 
From  xxi.  17 — xxiL  46,  he  treats  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Pharisees 
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and  Sadaucees  to  lay  hold  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  defeat  of  their 
bold  and  vain  attempts.  At  xxiii.  1-39,  there  follows  an  extended 
account  of  our  Lord's  judgment  on  the  Pharisees,  addresseito  his 
disciples  ;  and  finally,  in  the  xxiv.  and  xxv.  chapters,  the  section  is 
concluded  by  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  his  second  com- 
ing, and  the  various  relations  which  men  sustain  to  that  event. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  these  different  portions  we  have 
only  those  discourses  of  our  Lord  which  belong  to  the  last  days  of 
his  ministry ;  for  it  was  only  at  that  closing  period  that  Jesus  could 
feel  called  on  to  express  himself  so  freely  on  the  subject  of  his  re- 
turn, and  the  topics  connected  with  it ;  only  at  that  closing  period 
when  the  bitterness  of  the  Pharisees  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  such  malicious  attempts  on  their  part,  and 
such  strong  declarations  against  them  on  the  part  of  the  Kedeemer. 
But  assuredly  we  must  not  assume  that  everything  given  by  Mat- 
thew in  this  section  was  spoken  precisely  during  the  stay  of  Jesus 
in  Jerusalem;  particular  parts  clearly  belonging  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
time  (comp.  especially  the  parable  at  Matth.  xxv.  14,  seq.  which  is 
given  earlier  by  Luke  xix.  11,  seq.  in  a  definite  chronological  connex- 
ion.) *  Meanwhile  Mark,  in  this  section,  also  still  entirely  preserves  his 
character ;  he  follows  Matthew  and  Luke  alternately,  but  endeavours 
by  exact  description,  and  by  preserving  individual  traits  which  had 
escaped  the  others,  to  give  life  to  the  narrative. 

As  regards  the  chronology  of  this  section,  we  here  find  again 
little  attention  paid  to  it  by  Matthew.  He  seems  indeed  to  wish 
to  connect  Christ's  entry  (xxi.  1)  expressly  with  his  leaving  Jericho 
(xx.  29),  but  in  what  follows,  all  notices  of  the  time  when  events 
happen  are  cast  into  the  back-ground,  if  we  except  his  notice  of  the 
retirement  to  Bethany  and  the  return  to  Jerusalem  (xxi.  17,  18.) 
Passages,  however,  like  Matth.  xxii.  46,  resume  a  form  so  general, 
that,  altogether  apart  from  the  contents  of  Matthew's  statements, 
and  of  the  results  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  other  narratives, 
it  is  clear  that  this  Evangelist  did  not  set  out  with  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing strictly  the  order  of  events  and  of  discourses.  The  following 
mention  (xxiv.  1)  of  our  Lord's  retiring  from  the  Temple  is  plainly 
to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  connecting  link  to  introduce  the  subsequent 
discourse,  so  that  we  cannot  from  this  infer  that  every  thing  which 
precedes  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  Temple.  Not  till  Matth, 
xxvi.  2,  does  the  Evangelist  give  a  fixed  date  (two  days  before  the 
Passover).  With  this  date  Mark  (xiv.  1)  agrees,  as  he  does  also  in 
connecting  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  (xi.  1),  with  the  leaving  of 
Jericho  (x.  40).  In  regard,  however,  to  the  intervening  topics,  Mark 
is  more  minutely  exact  than  Matthew,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  more  • 

*  Eyen  Matth.  xxvi  6,  seq.,  who  is  followed  also  bj  Mark,  records  the  account  of  the 
•opper  at  Bethany,  which  we  know  fi-om  John  xii  took  place  at  an  earlier  period. 
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definitely  the  journey  to  Bethany  and  the  return  to  Jerusalem  (xl 
il,  15,  19,  27),  and  also  arranges  with  greater  care  the  individual 
fects  which  occurred  during  these  days.  Luke  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  connects  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  as  Matthew  and 
Mark  also  do,  with  his  presence  in  Jericho  (xix.  1,  29),  but  beyond 
this  gives  no  more  distinct  chronological  data,  using  only  such  gen- 
eral forms  of  expression  as  h  fu^  tcjv  ^^lepuv  iKeivo^^  in  one  of  those 
days  J  (xx.  1*),  and  ^yytfe  i}  koprr^  rwv  dfi;/i6)v,  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  approaching  (xxiL  1),  while  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the 
parallel  passages  definitely  mention  two  days.  Hence,  without  the 
more  detailed  accounts  of  John,  we  shoidd  have  remained  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  of  the  solemn  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  aU  that  took  place  immediately  before  and  after  it. 
For,  according  to  John  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  ix.  51),  the 
Saviour,  after  his  journey  to  the  feast  of  the  dedication  (in  Decem- 
ber), never  returned  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  He  remained 
rather  in  Persea  (comp.  x.  22, 40),  and  came  to  Bethany  (xL  7)  only 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  Lazarus.  After  that,  however,  our  Lord 
went  to  the  city  of  Ephraim  (xl  54,  it  lay  eight  miles  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem),  and  was  found  again,  six  days  before  the  Passover 
(xii.  1),  in  Bethany,  where  they  prepared  for  him  a  supper.  On  the 
day  following  the  entry  into  the  city  took  place  (xii.  12).  True 
according  to  the  account  of  John  also,  many  points  still  remain  im- 
determined,  but  this  very  circumstance  renders  it  easier  to  reconcile 
his  narrative  with  that  of  the  synoptical  gospels.  For,  first,  John 
is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  length  of  Jesus'  stay  at  Ephraim,  as 
weU  as  in  regard  to  the  road  by  which  he  travelled  thence  to 
Bethany.  As  the  synoptical  Evangelists  merely  record  the  whole 
journey  of  Jesus  in  the  most  general  way,  and  particularly  as  they 
are  silent  as  to  the  important  events  which  took  place  at  Bethany, 
the  conjecture  already  referred  to  above  (at  Luke  ix.  51)  is  not  im- 
probable (comp.  Tholuck  on  John  xii,  1)  that  Jesus  performed  short 
excursions  from  Ephraim,  and  even  visited  Jericho.  (See  the  re- 
marks on  Luke  ix.  51.)  True,  when  we  read  the  synoptical  gospels 
by  themselves  (Matth.  xxl  1,  Mark  xi  1,  Luke  xix.  29),  the  account 
of  the  entry  sounds  as  though  our  Lord  had  come  from  Jericho 
direct  to  Jerusalem  (5re  ^^yyiaav  tig  'lepoaSXvfia)^  particularly  as, 
according  to  Mark  (xi.  11),  the  entry  took  place  toward  the  evening 
and  Jesus,  for  this  reason,  set  out  immediately  with  the  Twelve  for 
Bethany.     But  a  positive  contradiction  to  John  is  nowhere  to  be 

*  Dr.  Panltis  has  to  be  sore  been  inclined  to  view  this  passage  as  oontdning  the  men- 
tion of  a  definUe  date^  onderstanding  it  to  mean  on  the  first  week  day,  i  0.,  on  the  first 
day  after  a  Sabbath  (aooording  to  the  analogy  of  fiia  ruv  aaiSf^uruv),  But  the  addition 
of  UeivuVf  which,  though  wanting  in  the  MSS.,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  text,  at  once 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  which  on  other  grounds  has  nothing 
in  support  of  it    Nowhere  do  we  find  a  week  styled  al  ijfUpau 
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traced ;  he  merely  separates  into  its  minor  details  what  the  others 
shortly  compress  into  a  single  expression,  which,  taken  by  itself,  might 
certainly  be  understood  as  implying  that  there  had  been  no  interven- 
ing stay  of  Jesus  in  Bethany,  but  is  more  definitely  determined  by 
John,  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus  went  from  Ephraim  to  Bethany, 
taking  Jericho  in  his  way.  For  as  to  the  time  of  day  when  the 
entry  took  place,  according  to  the  account  of  John  (xii  12,  on  the 
day  after  the  supper),  there  is  nothing  which  compels  us  to  transfer 
it  to  the  morning,  and  we  may  therefore  take  the  notice  of  Mark 
(xi.  11),  as  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the  account  of  John,  and 
suppose  that  it  took  place  in  the  evening.  The  subsequent  narra- 
tive of  John  loses  its  strict  chronological  character.  For  the  first 
time  at  xii  36,  he  mentions  a  departure  of  Jesus  (but  not  expressly 
to  Bethany),  and  at  xiiL  1,  he  comes  at  once  to  the  last  supper. 
Even  the  accurately  marked  expression,  xii  1,  'npb  ff  ^fiepCjv  tov 
'naaxo'y  six  days  before  the  Passover^  is  again  rendered  indefinite  by 
the  vagueness  of  the  narrative,  inasmuch  as  both  the  day  of  the 
passover,  and  also  the  day  of  the  entry,  may  either  be  included  in 
the  six  days,  or  may  be  excluded.  Still,  however,  it  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  probable  that  the  day  of  our  Lord's  arrival  was  the  Sabbath; 
that  in  the  evening  there  was  prepared  for  him  at  Bethany  a  solemn 
Sabbath-supper,  and  then  towards  the  evening  of  theT  following  day 
(John  xii.  12),  that  is  to  say  of  Sunday,  he  held  his  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  thus,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  slightest  ground  to 
suppose  with  Dr.  Paulus  (ad.  loc.),  and  with  Schleiermacher  (on 
Luke,  p.  240,  seq.),  that  there  was  a  twofold  entry,  the  one  on  his 
coming  direct  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  (which  is  supposed  to  be 
recounted  in  the  synoptical  gospels),  the  second,  the  day  after  on  his 
coming  from  Bethany  (which  is  recorded  by  John.)*  For,  even  the 
remark  that  the  Saviour  would  surely  have  brought  the  ass  on  which 
he  made  his  entry  with  him  firom  Bethany  is  without  weight,  for, 
the  indefinite  expression  evpuiv  ifvdpiov^  finding  an  asSy  at  John  xii 
14,  is  at  once  opposed  to  this  idea  ;  and  accordingly  Matth.  xxi  1, 
merely  defines  t}nB  finding^  and  remarks  more  exactly  that  the 
ass  came  from  Bethphage.  In  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
the  conjoining  of  Bethphage  and  Bethany  certainly  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Evangelists  had  heard  of  a  stay  having  been  made  by 
Jesus  at  the  latter  place,  with  the  details  of  which,  however,  they 
were  not  acquainted. 

*  Lticke  also  (oomp.  on  John  ziL  12)  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  twofold  entiy. 
He  mentions  the  additional  £M:t  (p.  338),  that  if  we  suppose  the  entry  repeated  on  &e 
morning  of  the  seoond  daj,  no  room  would  remain  for  the  dtinvov  and  visit,  for,  aooord* 
Ing  to  Mark  xi  11,  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  eyening  that  Jesos  came  to  Bethany. 
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§  1.  The  Ektbt  of  Chbist  into  Jebusalsm. 

(Matth.  XXL  1-11;  Hark  xi  1-10;  Lake  xix.  29-A4;  John  xil  13-19. 

Looking  now  to  the  Saviour  as  he  enters  Jerusalem  on  his  way 
to  that  bitter  death  of  the  cross,  which  he  knew  with  certainty  was 
there  awaiting  him  (Matth.  xvi  21 ;  xx.  18),  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself;  on  what  grounds  did  our  Lord  not  refrain  on  this 
occasion  &om  going  up  to  the  feast?  On  this  point  there  is 
enough  to  be  gathered,  even  from  the  external  circumstances,  to 
shew  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  no  self-sought,  refined  act  of 
suicide.  I^r,  friends  and  foes,  with  equal  earnestness,  expected  his 
arrival — ^the  former,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  ;  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
him,  and  exposing  him  as  a  fsdse  Messiah.  To  have  stayed  away, 
therefore,  must  have  appeared  prejudicial  to  his  work,  and  the  con- 
viction of  this  consequently  must  have  impelled  him  to  meet  the 
danger.  The  precept  also  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  all  males  should 
on  the  high  festivals  appear  in  the  Temple,  must  have  caused  Christ 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  unconcerned  for  the  consequences  which  this 
journey  might  bring  upon  him.  (Ex.  xxiiL  17.)  But  these  ideas 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  our  Lord's  giving  himself 
up  to  death,  which  his  appearance  in  the  midst  of  his  embittered 
enemies  involved.  According  to  his  own  distinct  declarations,  the 
Saviour's  death  was  voluntary  (John  x.  18,  ^w  rldrifu  ttjv  iwxqv  fiov 
M  ifiavTov.)  Acquainted  with  the  Father's  decree  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  men,  Christ  of  his  own  free  purpose  entered  into  it,  and 
became  obedient  to  the  Father  even  unto  death  (PhiL  ii  8  ;  Heb. 
V.  8).  His  going  to  Jerusalem,  therefore,  cannot  be  viewed  as 
standing  apart  from  the  necessity  of  his  death  itsel£  According  to 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  everlasting 
counsel  of  the  Father  was  set  forth  (Matth.  xxvi  24 ;  Luke  xxiv, 
26,  27,  46  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8),  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  Saviour  was 
to  be  made  perfect  for  himself  and  for  the  Church.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  his  hour  (and  the  Father's)  was  not  yet  come  (Matth.  xxvl 
45 ;  Mark  xiv.  41 ;  John  xil  27;  xvii  1),  he  avoided  all  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies  ;  but  when  the  previously  announced  will  of 
Qod  (Luke  ix.  31)  was  inwardly  and  certainly  revealed  to  him, 
Christ  followed  it  with  childlike  obedience  (not  exerting  his  might 
for  his  own  deliverance,  Matth.  xxvi  53,  54),  and  gave  himself  up 
a  ransom  for  many  (Matth.  xx.  28).  The  act  of  Jesus,  therefore,  in 
going  forward  to  that  death  which  he  looked  for  with  certainty 
in  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  from  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  must  by  no  means  be  re* 
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garded  as  the  will  of  a  vengeful  Being,  who  fix)m  mere  caprice 
selected  the  innocent  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  but 
assuredly  as  the  righteous  and  holy  will  of  the  Father,  who  found 
an  everlasting  redemption  in  the  equal  balancing  of  justice  and 
mercy,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  righteous  one,  placing  himself,  in  his 
fi:ee  love,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  unrighteous,  did,  by  thus 
going  down  to  their  level,  bring  them  up  to  his  own.  The  wUl  of  the 
Father  (as  of  pure  love)  therefore  was  equally  the  will  of  the  Son, 
and  the  struggle  at  Gethsemane  (Matth.  xxvL  39)  is  merely  to  be 
viewed  as  this  will  victorious  in  the  Son's  human  nature — a  will  the 
accomplishment  of  which  was  resisted  by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Another  and  more  diflScult  point  in  regard  to  this  occurrence  is 
the  solemn  entry  made  by  Jesus.  By  it  the  Saviour  app^rs  to  have 
awakened  and  nourished  those  earthly  Messianic  hopes  which  on 
other  occasions  he  combatted.  The  attempt  to  represent  that  entry, 
however,  as  accidental,  is  excluded  first  by  this  consideration,  that 
it  must  have  been  so  easy  for  our  Lord  to  reach  the  city  quietly  and 
unobserved,  bad  such  been  his  object.  And  in  the  next  place, 
Christian  consciousness  refuses  to  ascribe  to  accident  so  important 
an  act  in  the  Saviour's  life.  The  design  of  the  narrators,  moreover, 
is  obviously  by  no  means  to  represent  this  transaction  as  having 
taken  place  unintentionally  ;  its  connexion  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Matth.  xxl  5 ;  John  xii  14)  at  once  shews 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  fulfil  them.  Certainly,  however,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  our  Lord  should  have  done  anything  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  prophecy  ;  the  feet  must  have  some 
demonstrable  connexion  with  his  person  and  oflSce,  and  thus  the 
prophecy  itself  rest  on  a  deeper  foundation.  This  foundation  I  find 
in  the  whole-  ordering  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  Although  he  ap- 
peared in  poverty  and  humiliation,  and  although  the  Jews  could 
discover  in  him  nothing  of  that  external  splendour  with  which  they 
conceived  that  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  would  be  surrounded,  yet 
even  in  his  outward  manifestations  there  were  to  be  found  indications 
of  what  his  exalted  dignity  required.  This  very  entry  belongs  to 
the  number  of  these  indications,  and  it  stands  here  as  the  type  of 
what  he  is  one  day  to  do  in  takingpossession  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  glory.  Such  a  type  our  Lord  intended  it  to  be.  The  disciples 
at  a  later  period  (according  to  John  xii.  16)  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  connected  it  in  consequence  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  three  narratives  to  each  other,  Mark 
once  more  appears  the  most  complete  and  minute.  He  gives 
us  especially  the  acts  of  Jesus,  subsequently  to  the  entry,  with 
greater  detail  than  Matthew,  who,  in  his  account  of  them,  keeps 
much  more  to  generalities.     True,  however,  the  narrative  of  Mat- 
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thew  is  enriched  by  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  two  other  Evangelists,  was  less  significant.  Luke 
also  has  embodied  (xix.  39-44)  in  his  narrative  peculiar  traits  which 
must  have  originated  with  a  close  observer  and  near  companion  of 
Christ.  The  passages  from  the  gospel  of  John,  which  run  parallel 
to  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  section  on  which  we  are 
engaged,  will  be  explained  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  aid  our  under- 
standing of  the  synoptical  gospels. 

Ver.  1,  2. — After  the  Saviour  (according  to  John  xii.  1,  seq.) 
had  staid  in  Bethany,  he  went  by  way  of  Bethphage  (wif  n-^B  fix)m 
^^i^Jigs  [Song  ii.  13]  which  grew  abundantly  there)  which  was  situ- 
uated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany,  towards  Jerusalem.  (The 
joining  together  of  Bethphage  and  Bethany  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  a 
loose  statement,  which  seems  to  rest  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
Saviour  had  stopped  also  at  Bethany,  though  certainly  not  during 
his  journey,  which  rather  commenced  from  that  place.)  John's  ac- 
count, according  to  which  the  men  came  from  Jerusalem  to  meet 
Jesus,  does  not  stand  opposed  to  that  of  the  synoptical  gospels  ;  it 
only  delineates  the  scene  more  fully.  Some  might  have  accompa- 
nied Christ  from  Bethany  and  Bethphage,  while  others  came  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him.  According  to  the  representation  of  Matthew, 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  two  disciples  were  sent  into  Beth- 
phage, which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ("Opof  rOv 
iXcucjv,  trn"»5n  ■^»3,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  was  situated  o<ily  a  few  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  road  to  Jericho  layover  it).  Here  our  Lord 
commanded  them  to  bring  him  an  ass,  which  they  would  find  there 
(John  xiL  14  has  the  elpression  ei;pibv  dvdpLov^  finding  an  ass,  which 
applies  indeed  to  Christ  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  says  nothing  of  his 
sending  the  disciples.  [It  is  by  no  means  natural  here]  to  suppose 
that  an  agreement  concerning  the  ass  had  been  previously  entered 
into  by  Jesus.  The  word  evpclfv,  finding ,  used  by  John  appears  to 
fevour  the  supposition  that  the  finding  was  accidental.  The  nature 
of  the  transaction,  and  probably  also  the  meaning  of  the  narrators, 
harmonizes  better  with  that  account  of  the  matter,  which  supposes 
that  the  Messiah  on  his  entry  found  all  that  he  needed  placed  to 
his  hand  by  Divine  adjustment,  and  thus  that  there  was  no  ante- 
cedent agreement  in  the  case.  Certainly,  however,  we  must  suppose 
those  to  whom  the  animal  belonged  were  the  friends  of  Jesus.  Mat- 
thew, closely  following  the  prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9),  makes  mention 
of  two  animals  ;*  Mark  and  Luke  allude  only  to  the  ttwAov,  coUy 
adding,  that  it  never  had  been  rode  upon.  (Beasts  that  never  had 
been  used  were  supposed  to  possess  the  character  of  being  pure  and 
unblemished,  for  which  reason  they  were  carefully  made  use  of  for 
sacrifices.  Dent,  xxi  8.)  From  this  addition  it  clearly  follows  that 
*  L  e.,  the  foal  which  Jesus  rode,  and  the  mother  beside  which  it  bad  been  fiMtoied. 
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it  was  this  animal  which  was  to  carry  oar  Lord  ;  the  mother  may 
either  have  been  led  behind  or  have  followed  ;  but  in  any  case,  we 
may  suppose  that  Matthew  was  quite  right  in  his  statement,  that 
two  animals  were  brought. 

Ver.  8-5. — The  disciples  were  enjoined  merely  to  mention  our 
Lord  to  the  possessors  of  the  animals,  on  which  statement  they 
would  at  once  be  given  up  to  them.  (The  expression  6  Kvpiogy  tiie 
lordj  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  Saviour  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  the  ass  [comp.  on  Matth.  xviL  4],  Here,  however, 
the  6  KvpLo^^  although  it  has  the  article,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  any 
higher  sense,  inasmuch  as  ^/m5v  is  merely  to  be  supplied.)  Matthew 
immediately  adds,  that  this  &ct  had  akeady  been  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (The  formula  Iva  nXi]p<»>$7j^  that  it  might  befulJUledy 
has  here  assuredly,  according  to  the  view  of  Matthew,  the  literal 
meaning  of  an  intentional  fulfilment.  Compare  on  Matth.  L  22.) 
The  passage  Zech.  ix.  9  stands  in  a  remarkable  prophetic  connexion. 
The  Messiah  is  described  (ver.  10)  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  whom 
the  whole  earth  is  subject,  and  in  this  character  he  makes  his 
entry  into  the  Holy  City — Jerusalem  being  viewed  as  the  centre  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom.  Although  primarily  the  account  of  the  eiltiy 
given  by  Zechariah  appears  merely  figurative  (inasmuch  as  the  ass, 
as  the  symbol  of  peace,  stands  contrasted  with  the  horse,  ver.  10,  as 
the  symbol  of  war),  yet  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  loves  to  re- 
produce such  features'with  literal  accuracy,  mingling  together  things 
the  most  exalted  and  the  most  minute  with  the  boldest  freedom  and 
most  careful  exactness.  As  regards  the  text  of  the  quotation,  Mat- 
.  thew  is  found  again  dealing  freely  with  the  passage.  The  LXX. 
translate  almost  literally  from  the  Hebrew  x^'^  o<t>6dpa  Ovyarep  liuw^ 
K'/jfyvaae  Ovyarep  'lepovoaXrjfA'  Idov  6  PaaiXevg  ipxeral  ooi  dUaiog^  icdl 
a6^<M3Vy  avrbg  ngavg  koL  hrcPePrjid)^  inl  vno^vyiov  koX  TtCiXov  v6ov.  The 
point  to  which  Matthew  gives  special  prominence  respecting  Jesus 
is  merely  the  7r/xit)c,  meekj  in  order  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
gracious  dominion  of  his  sceptre,  which  this  whole  entry  symbolizes. 
Along  with  the  passage  from  Zechariah,  however,  Matthew  seems 
to  have  combined  another  from  Isa.  Ixii.  11,  at  least  the  words 
dnare  ry  Ovyarpl  2w5v,  say  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  are  borrowed 
from  it. 

Ver.  6,  7. — The  act  of  bringing  the  animal  itself  is  described  by 
Mark,  according  to  his  manner,  in  full  detail ;  he  even  observes  the 
way  in  which  it  was  tied.  (^A^fupodog  or  dful}odov  =  ^v/n^,  a  street,  a 
road.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  only  here.)  The  expression 
also  riv^g  Tuv  iicel  loTTjicSTcav,  some  of  those  standing  there j  is  marked  by 
vived  outward  portraiture.  (Luke  xix.  38  mentions  several  mas- 
ters, perhaps  they  may  have  been  sons  of  the  possessor,  who  came 
upon  the  apostles,  and  who,  as  such,  may  also  have  been  called 
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owners  of  the  animal)  When  they  brought  the  animals  to  Jesus, 
they  spread  (according  to  the  Oriental  custom^  instead  of  a  saddle) 
their  clothes  upon  one  of  them,  and  set  Jeans  on  it.  (In  the  text  of 
Matthew  iTteicddiaev,  is  certainly  the  right  reading,  but  the  account  of 
Luke  [itnBptfktaav  rbv  'I?/(7ovv]  deserves  doubtless  the  preference.  In 
this  act  of  the  people  they  plainly  expressed  their  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messianic  King. — The  words  indvcj  avrojv,  upon 
them,  by  Matthew  are  merely  a  loose  form  of  expression.  The  two 
animals  are  viewed  as  taken  together,  and  thus  everything  which 
happened  to  one  of  them  [ttwAov]  is  applied  also  to  the  other.) 

Ver.  8-11. — This  account  of  what  was  done  around  Jesus  before 
the  commencement  of  the  procession  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  exulting  and  triumphant  joy  which  broke  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  They  spread  their  clothes  on  the  road  (2  Kings  ix.  18, 
as  the  token  of  an  honourable  reception),  and  scattered  branches 
along  the  way  over  which  Jesus  passed.  (Instead  of  Kkadot,  Mark 
has  OToipddegj  from  otoIPti,  copaewoodj  branches,  John  xii.  13  has 
the  more  specific  expression  Pcua  tCjv  <I>oivlkg)v,  palm-hrancheSy  • 
See  ad  loc.)  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  received  Jesus  with 
salutations  addressed  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  (Luke  xix.  37  accu- 
rately describes  the  locality  here  [it  was  at  the  Kardpiigig  rov  dpovg 
tCjv  iXaio)v]y  and  remarks  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  the  sub- 
ject of  praise  to  Qod.  Probably  this  remark  refers  primarily  to  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  which  according  to  John  xii.  9,  had  attracted  so 
many  to  Bethany.)  The  words  of  salutation  quoted  here  are  taken 
from  a  song  of  triumph*  (from  Ps.  cxviii.  26)  which  refers  typically 
to  the  Messiah.  (The  ■•"^  «;  n^'^tj^in  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  icvpie 
atHaw  St],  Mark  has  carried  out  the  expressions,  inasmuch  as  he  ap- 
plies the  word  evkoyrjfiivog,  blessed,  also  to  the  PaacXeia,  kingdom^ 
which  is  ascribed  to  David  as  representative  of  the  royal  dignity  be- 
longing to  the  Messiah  [Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24].  Luke  entirely  omits 
the  term  dnrawd,  hosanna,  with  which  his  readers  were  unacquainted. 
The  last  clause  is  difficult— <*K7awo  tv  rdlg  <x\l)l<noig,  hosannainthe 
highest.  It  is  best  to  understand  it  with  Fritzsche  as  meaning  that 
the  exclamation  of  hosanna  is  supposed  to  be  transferred  also  to 
heaven,  in  order  to  intimate  that  7esus  was  also  to  be  joyfully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  heavenly  world.)  That,  however,  which  the  fickle 
multitude  here  praised  in  Jesus  they  within  a  few  days  denied  that 
they  could  find  in  him,  after  having  been  disappointed  in  the  ex- 
pected appearance  of  that  outwardly  glorious  kingdom  towards  which 
their  carnal  hopes  were  specially  directed.  The  people  were  thus 
to  acknowledge  and  salute  Jesus  of  their  own  fi-ee-will,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, in  order  that  it  might  afterwards  be  said  that  they  had  rejected 
their  (acknowledged)  King. 

*  Ab  to  this  eee  the  remarkB  on  ICatth.  xzL  42. 
Vol.  IL— 10 
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Luke  XIX.  39-44  relates  other  interesting  traits  of  Jesus  during 
his  entry.  First  he  mentions  a  conversation  with  some  Pharisees  who, 
even  at  this  moment,  whtfi  men  were  carried  away  and  intoxicated 
with  joy,  uttered  certain  cold  reflections  against  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people  (compare  the  entirely  similar  occurrence,  Matth.  xxi.  15,  16). 
Full  of  chagrin  that  the  people  did  homage  to  Jesus,  they  ventured 
to  ask  Jesus  himself  to  repress  the  shouts  of  those  who  hailed  him 
as  the  Messiah.  [The  manner  of  the  demand  manifestly  involves  a 
threat.  They  represent  it  as  a  crime,  a  state  offence,  that  he  should 
receive  such  homage.]  Our  Lord,  however,  here  indirectly  acknow- 
ledges his  own  kingly  dignity,  inasmuch  as  he  declares  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  that  he  must,  amid  triumphant  joy  and  the 
free  acknowledgment  of  his  dignity,  make  his  entry  into  the  Holy 
City.  (From  the  reference  of  the  Xidoi  Keicpd^ovrcu,  the  stones  wiU 
cry  out,  to  Hah.  ii.  11,  where  the  stones  in  the  wall  and  the  beams 
are  represented  as  speaking,  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  explained 
from  proverbial  usage.  It  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  necessity  for 
•  the  loud  expression  of  joy  even  on  the  part  of  minds  the  most  inani- 
mate, and  thus  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  moment.)  Amidst 
this  general  exultation,  however,  which  the  Saviour  would  by  no 
means  interfere  with,  there  yet  mingled  the  silent  tears  of  sadness 
as,  descending  from  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  looked  on 
the  Holy  City,  the  mother  and  the  altar  of  the  saints  (Luke  xiii 
38).  In  spirit  Jesus  beheld  that  same  people  who  now  met  him 
with  shouts  of  joy,  opening  their  ears  to  the  hostile  influences  of 
the  Pharisees,  and,  by  trifling  away  the  opportunity  of  salvation 
which  had  come  so  near  them,  preparing  for  themselves  a  fearful 
doom.  In  the  lively  contemplation  of  these  violent  contrasts — ^the 
exulting  salutation  of  the  rejoicing  multitude,  and  the  approaching 
murderous  cry  of  crucify  him — the  peaceful  repose  of  the  city  as  it 
lay  spread  out  before  his  view,  and  the  storms  of  war  which  were  to 
roll  up  towards  its  walls — ^the  inclinations  and  needs  of  men  for  the 
one  side,  and  the  power  of  darkness  deciding  them  to  take  the  other 
— amidst  such  contemplations,  feelings  the  most  varied  must  have 
filled  the  Saviour's  souL  The  relation  in  which  the  people  stood  to 
himself  specially  implies  the  possibility  of  a  free  choice  on  their  part 
in  his  favour^  because  without  such  a  possibility,  neither  the  guilt 
which  the  people  drew  down  upon  themselves  by  rejecting  the  Lord, 
nor  their  punishment,  could  have  been  applicable  to  them.  True, 
however,  Christ  puts  their  guilt  here  in  the  mildest  form,  when  he 
makes  it  consist  in  their  not  knowing,*  or  in  having  their  spiritual 
views  so  darkened  as  not  to  perceive  the  full  significance  of  the  mo- 
ment.   (At  Acts  iii.  17,  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  this  want  of  knowledge  is  ex- 

*  Compare,  howerer,  on  Matth.  xxiil  38,  as  to  the  oonnexion  between  the  want  of 
wiU  and  the  want  oihiuwledge. 
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tended  also  to  the  rulers  who  crucified  Jesus.  But,  this  want  of 
knowledge  and  blindness  must  be  viewed  as  itself  implying  guilty 
inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  imfaithfiilness  in  the  use  of  the  means 
for  enlightening  the  spiritual  perceptions  which  God  had  so  richly 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Peculiar  to  this  passage  is  the 
expression  iv  r^  iifiip^  aov  ravrtf,  in  this  thy  day^  instead  of  which 
there  is  given  at  ver.  44,  luupd^  rrjg  hriaiumfj^  oov^  the  time  of  thy 
visitation.  It  expresses  the  idea  that  nations  (as  well  as  indi- 
viduals) have  in  their  advancing  development  moments,  on  the  use 
or  neglect  of  which  their  condition,  through  long  periods  of  time, 
depends — ^periods  of  crisis,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  decisive  step  for 
good  or  evil  is  taken.  Through  the  preceding  periods -certainly  the 
decision  may  have  been  rendered  probable  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  (as  was  the  case  here  with  the  Jewish  people),  but  everything 
would  fall  under  the  dominion  of  stem  necessity,  diould  we  main- 
tain the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than  it  wa& 
The  contest  between  the  small  number  of  noble  minds  among  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  great  corrupt  mass,  was  brought  out  to  view 
by  the  Bedeemer  appearing  in  the  midst  of  them.  While  the  former 
attached  themselves  to  the  heavenly  manifestation,  and  found  in 
him  life  and  fuU  enjoyment,  the  latter  saw  in  it  the  annihilation  of 
their  vain  hopes  and  selfish  plans.  Instead  of  submitting  to  self- 
denial,  they  offered  up  the  Holy  One  in  sacrifice,  and  thereby  con- 
sununated  at  once  their  own  destruction  and  the  scUvation  of  the 
world.  (As  to  hriaKomj  =  mj^tf  comp.  on  Luke  i  68,  78.)  As  re- 
spects the  representation  which  our  Lord  gives,  ver.  43,  44,  of  the 
consequences  of  such  unfisuthfulness,  and  which  he  sets  forth  only 
under  their  external  aspect,  they  will  be  more  fully  considered  (m 
the  parallel  passages,  Matth.  xxiii  87  ;  Luke  xxiii  27. 

§  2.  Thb  Fig  Tbbb  Cubskd. 

(Mark  xL  11-14) 

In  this  and  the  two  following  paragraphs  Mark  shews  himself 
immistakeably  the  more  exact  narrator  as  respects  chronology.  He 
remarks  (xi  11)  that  the  entry  of  our  Lord  took  place  towards  even- 
ing, and  hence,  after  he  had  visited  the  Temple,  he  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  twelve  to  Bethany.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  the  driving  out  of  the  merchants  and  the  cures  (ver.  14)  also 
on  the  day  of  the  entry,  and  not  till  after  these  does  he  recount  with 
Mark  the  departure  for  Bethany  (ver.  17).  The  account  of  the 
Messianic  salutation  which  the  children  joyously  repeated  in  the 
Temple  agrees,  indeed,  very  well  with  the  day  of  the  entry,  but  not 
less  80  with  the  following  day.    The  exclamation  of  die  children 
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appears  as  the  echo  of  the  people's  exulting  shout  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  unchronological  character  of  Matthew,  however,  is 
peculiarly  conspicuous  in  his  account  of  the  withered  fig  tree.  He 
transfers,  indeed,  as  does  Mark,  Christ's  visiting  the  fig  tree  to  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  the  entry  ;  but  the  account  of  the  marked 
fulfilment  of  the  curse  pronounced  by  Jesus,  and  the  conversations 
on  faith  therewith  connected,  are  immediately  conjoined  therewith, 
while,  according  to  Mark  (xi.  19,  20),  a  whole  day  intervened. 
From  such  inexactness,  however,  on  the  part  of  Matthew,  we  are 
not  to  conclude  that  his  statements  are  unreliable,  and  that  the 
apostolic  origin  of  his  gospel  is  improbable,  but  rather  that  his  lead- 
ing aim  was  not  the  description  of  things  external,  but  the  pour- 
traying  of  Jesus  and  his  labours  under  certain  general  points  of 
view.  As  was  already  observed  above  (on  Matth.  xxi  1),  these  his- 
toric topics  which  Matthew  brings  together  in  this  section  form  only 
an  introduction  to  his  lengthened  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  Saviour  conducted  himself  towards  his  powerful  adversaries. 
Hastening  on  to  this,  he  describes  only  in  general  terms  those  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  it  is  the  proper  object  of  Mark  fully  to 
pourtray. 

As  respects  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  itself,  the  narrative  of 
Mark  in  particular,  and  the  whole  fact  as  it  stands,  presents  con- 
siderable difliculties.  As  regards,  first,  the  account  of  Mark,  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  expression,  ov  yap  ffv  icaipog  ovkcjv, 
/or  it  was  not  the  time  of  figs  (ver.  13).  For,  if  we  refer  the  expres- 
sion Kcu^hg  avKuw  to  the  time  in  which  figs  ripen,  one  does  not  see 
how  the  Saviour,  if  the  period  generally  had  not  arrived,  should 
have  sought  figs  on  the  tree.  And  further,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fig 
tree  is  produced  eatlier  than  the  leaves,  and  as  Mark  expressly  tells 
us  that  he  found  only  leaves,  it  appears  that  the  season  of  figs  {tccupd^ 
avicGJv)  must  have  arrived,  for  in  a  fruitful  fig  tree,  if  the  leaves  were 
already  expanded,  fruit  might  certainly  have  been  expected.  [As 
it  was  not  the  time  of  figs,  the  tree  shoiild  have  had  no  leaves,  which 
generally  appear  after  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Thus,  looking  at  the 
season  of  the  year,  there  were  indeed  no  figs  to  be  expected,  but  other- 
wise, looking  at  the  individual  habit  of  the  tree,  and  its  abundance 
of  leaves.  The  tree,  as  having  leaves,  had  the  appearance  of  ex- 
traordinary fruitfulness,  nay  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  even  before  the  or- 
dinary season,  and  thus  was  a  sad  representation  of  Israel,  which  in 
appearance  displayed  extraordinary  legal  righteousness,  but  in  truth 
bore  no  fruits  of  righteousness.]  There  is,  however,  still  greater 
diflBiculty  involved  in  the  fact  itself.  It  is  not  possible  in  any  way 
to  see  how  our  Lord  could  curse  an  unfruitful  fig  tree  if  we  look  at 
the  fact  only  externally.  All  our  conceptions  of  the  Saviour  would 
be  deranged    by   supposing  so    unfitting  an  application  of  his 
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miracnlons  power.  But  if  we  understand  the  expression  litiKfn  U 
GOV  c/f  rhv  alCyva  fifjdel^  Kogrrrhv  (pdyoi,  let  no  man  eat  fruit j  etc.,  as 
simply  a  remark  occasioned  by  the  manifestly  worthless  nature  of 
the  tree,  then,  first,  the  narrative  would  be  aimless  ;  next,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  such  a  remark  regarding  things  external  could 
give  occasion  to  the  subsequent  instructions  on  faith  (Mark  xi.  22, 
seq.):  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  an  exposition  obviously 
does  violence  to  the  text,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Evangelist,  the  withering  of  the  tree  resulted  from  a  special  exer- 
cise of  the  Saviour's  power  (ver.  21,  i}  <tv«^,  ^  narrigdaw  l^Qavrcu)^ 
and  amidst  that  heightened  tone  of  holy  feeling  which  the  Redeemer 
displayed  in  these  latter  hours  of  his  life,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  observation  so  inane  could  find  a  place.  In  the  delinea- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  Saviour's  character,  this  fact  can  find  a  place 
as  a  genuine  trait  only  when  regarded  as  figurative.  (See  as  to 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  many  transactions,  on  Luke  v. 
1,  seq.)  As  the  great  and  decisive  hour  approached,  the  holy  soul 
of  Jesus  was  occupied  only  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  who  at  the 
sublime  moment,  when  aU  the  longings  and  hopes  of  their  fathers 
stood  fulfilled,  remained  blind  and  deaf  to  the  revelation  of  his 
glory.  He,  the  Son  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  was  come  seeking 
those  fruits  of  true  repentance,  which  the  law  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced, but  he  found  them  not.  As  the  result  of  this  unfruitfulness, 
therefore,  the  penal  sentence  now  took  effect  after  the  tree  had  in 
vain  been  cared  for  by  the  true  Gardener  (comp.  on  Luke  xiii.  6) — 
it  must  now  be  rooted  out.  The  whole  of  this  rich  combination  of 
ideas  lies,  as  it  were,  embodied  in -the  apparently  insignificant  fact ; 
and  thus  understood,  it  becomes  the  symbol  of  our  Lord's  relation 
to  the  people  of  Israel  and  their  final  doom,  which  in  connexion 
with  the  closing  period  of  Christ's  ministry  is  of  unwonted  signifi- 
cance. Only  on  the  supposition  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
transaction  do  the  Saviour's  words,  which  according  to  Mark  xi.  25, 
26,  immediately  follow  the  fact,  acquire  an  obvious  pertinence. 

§  3.   -The  Pubifioatign  of  thb  Tekplb. 

(Matth.  zxL  12-16.    Mark  xL  16-18.    Luke  zix.  46-48.) 

As  respects«first  the  relation  of  the  synoptical  gospels  here  to 
John  (ii.  12,  seq.),  Liicke  has  come  at  last  to  maintain  the  identity 
of  the  fact  according  to  their  and  his  narration.  But  the  transfer 
of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
ministry  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  seems  to  me  a  thing  so  improbable, 
that  I  could  consent  to  it  only  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Such 
a  necessity  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exist  here.    For,  in  the  first 
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fiace,  granting  that  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  not  in 
this  section  minutelj  exact,  we  must  yet  all  the  more  decisively 
maintain  that  Mark  records  the  occurrences  of  the  several  days 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  The  narrative  of  the  withered 
fig  tree  is  set  before  us  so  graphically  that  it  can  only  have  proceeded 
from  an  eye-witness,  and  in  the  driving  out  of  the  money-changers, 
he  has  traits  so  special  (ver.  16, 17),  that  they  attest  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  account.  In  a  narrative  such  as  this,  such  a  mis- 
understanding is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  the  second  plcLcey  a 
transaction  such  as  this  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  both  at  the  conunence^ 
ment  and  the  dose  of  his  ministry,  so  far  from  seeming  extraordi- 
nary, is  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate.  True,  this  transaction, 
as  well  as  the  former,  must  be  regarded  not  merely  in  its 
external  aspect,  but  as  the  symbol  of  our  Lord's  entire  ministry. 
Begarded  merely  externally,  the  transaction  must  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  somewhat  aimless  ;  for,  though  the  dealers  retired  for 
the  moment  from  before  our  Lord,  yet  we  can  form  no  other  sup- 
position than  that,  when  he  withdrew,  they  again  resumed  their  un- 
holy traffic,  since  the  priests  did  not  oppose  it.  The  whole  occur- 
rence, however,  acquires  an  ideal  significance  if  we  view  its  external 
aspect  only  as  a  type  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  labours.  The  purify- 
ing of  the  house  of  God,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  was  his 
proper  vocation,  and  this  was  symbolized  at  the  commencement  and 
dose  of  his  labours,  by  the  act  of  purifying  the  outer  sanctuary. 
The  more  special  circumstance  in  John's  account  of  the  act  (espe- 
cially the  noielv  iftpayikXiov  Ik  o^oevfow,  making  a  acowrgey  etc.,  as  to 
which  the  synoptical  gospels  are  silent)  may  have  had  exclusive 
reference  to  what  the  Saviour  did  at  the  first  purification  of  the ' 
temple,  for  it  may  be  supposed  that  at  the  repetition  of  the  act  the 
multitude  at  once  yielded  to  the  well-known  Prophet. 

As  respects  the  transaction  itself,  however  (whether  it  occurred 
only  once  or  oftener),  in  its  connexion  with  the  Saviour,  the  vio- 
lence which  it  manifests  may  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  gracious 
character  of  Jesus.  But  precisely  because  love  was  completely  and 
truly  exhibited  in  the  Eedeemer,  for  that  very  reason  there  was  dis- 
played in  him  as  well  its  severity  as  its  mildness.  As  the  latter  was 
manifested  toward  the  humble,  so  was  the  former  towards  the  bold 
and  shameless  ;  and  as  here  in  deedy  so  in  other  passages  in  word 
(Luke  xix.  27,  Matth.  xxiv.)  does  our  Lord  express  himself  as  one 
who  shall  destroy  the  adversaries  (comp.  on  John  iii.  17, 18).  The 
circimistance,  however,  that  the  act  of  Jesus  was  effectual  for  the 
external  purification  of  the  Temple — that  for  the  time  at  least  dur- 
ing which  he  was  present,  the  turmoil  should  have  been  silenced, 
this  is  not,  to  be  sure,  to  be  necessarily  explained  by  any  special 
exercise  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  power,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
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was  hiniBelf  a  mighty  miracle.  Liicke  (part  i  p.  536)  has  well  ex- 
posed the  utter  vanity  of  the  attempt  which  has  been  incidentally 
made  to  refer  this  transaction  of  Jesus  to  the  so-called  right  of 
zealots.  There  remains  in  explanation  of  the  fact  only  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Saviour  himself.  As  Jesus  by  his  word,  and  by  the  holy 
impression  of  his  character,  disarmed  the  band  (John  vu.  46,  xviiL 
6)  so  by  his  holy  anger  he  drove  the  unholy  men  from  the  precincts 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

Ver.  12. — The  so-called  outer  court  of  the  heathen,  consisting  of 
a  wide-paved  space  in  front  of  the  proper  outer  court,  formed  the 
scene  of  this  transaction.  In  this  space  the  sellers  of  animals  for 
sacrifice,  and  the  money  changers,  had  erected  their  booths  ('^''\;C»), 
and  thus  transferred  the  turmoil  of  worldly  traffic  into  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  prayer.  (Kokkv(kO' 
TTJg  from  KokXvfio^^  small  coin,  change,  and  then  an  agio  or  exchange. 
John  iL  14  has  ice^fuiTiaTTJg  from  ^ipiM^  small  coin,  change.  Both 
expressions  are  parallel  to  that  commonly  used,  viz.  to  TpanF^irqg^ 
and  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  narrative.)  Mark  xi 
16  gives  in  addition  the  special  circumstance  that  vessels  (aicevog) 
were  carried  hither  and  thither  probably  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sellers,  and  that  this  our  Lord  also  prevented. 

Ver.  13. — ^All  the  three  Evangelists  equally  unite  in  giving, 
along  with  this  act  of  Jesus,  a  reference  to  two  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  to  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  and  Jer.  vii  11.  Although  the  na- 
tural contrast  implied  in  these  passages  is  so  great  as  easily  to  have 
impressed  itself  on  the  memory,  yet  so  minute  an  agreement  in  the 
twofold  quotation  must  be  held  to  prove  that  the  diflFerent  narratives 
are  founded  on  one  and  the  same  original  account.  Only  Mark 
gives  the  words  of  Isa.  Ivi.  7  somewhat  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  included  also  the  expression  ndoi  rolg  tdveaiv^/or  all  nations.  Even 
Matthew  also,  in  bringing  forward  these  passages,  has  not  applied  to 
them  his  usual  formula  Iva  nXriQudy^  that  it  might  be  fuljilledy  and 
hence  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  words  had  any  special  reference 
to  those  circumstances  which  arose  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  They  merely 
oppose  the  ideal  meaning  and  design  of  the  Temple  to  the  bold 
abuse  of  that  design  as  brought  about  at  earlier  and  later  periods 
by  sin  (as  to  Ka)^laB<Uy  see  on  Luke  i  32.) 

Ver.  14-16. — ^Even  in  the  Temple  does  Jesus  still  continue  his 
healing  labours,  dispensing  blessings  so  long  as  he  could  during  his. 
appearance  on  earth,  and  by  his  efforts  bestowing  life  on  those  who- 
did  not  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  blessed  influence  whick 
went  forth  from  him.  But  here  Matthew  begins  to  bring  forward 
the  fiict,  that  it  was  the  Pharisaic  party  which  shewed  itself  en* 
tirely  hardened  against  all  holy  impressions.  \OiaHy  here  in  the 
Kew  Testament  are  the  works  of  Jesus  termed  dav^ia  =  n'ittVs^.)! 
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The  account  of  the  continuous  assaults  of  this  party  on  our  Lord, 
forms  the  leading  topic  of  the  whole  subsequent  narrative  of  Mat- 
thew. It  is  here  related,  first,  how  the  Pharisees  (just  at  the 
entry  of  Jesus,  Luke  xix.  39),  sought  to  silence  the  Messianic  shout 
of  welcome  which  the  children  in  their  simple  joyousness  were  rais- 
ing, as  an  echo  to  that  cry  of  the  multitude  that  had  now  died 
away,  and  by  which  they  were  reminded  of  a  truth  offensive  to 
them.  The  Saviour,  however,  again  reminds  them  of  a  Scripture 
statement  (Ps.  viii.  3),  in  which  the  age  of  childhood  (o'T??^,  o'^V*) 
is  represented  as  also  fitted  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  God.  The 
words  of  Matthew,  moreover,  closely  follow  the  LXX.  From  the 
application  of  these  words  considered  in  itself,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  absolutely  to  prove  the  Psalm  to  be  Messianic,  for  Matthew 
does  not  intimate  here  that  there  was  any  fulfilment  to  them.  But 
the  express  reference  of  the  Psalm  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (1  Cor.  XV.  27,  Heb.  ii.  6,  7),  makes  certain,  indeed,  the  Mes- 
sianic exposition  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  Yet  this  by  no 
means  excludes  the  general  reference  of  it  to  men  as  such,  but  rather 
does  human  nature  appear  in  the  Messiah  (the  vlbg  rov  dvOpdnov)  as 
ideally  personified,  and  hence  the  human  in  him  is  to  be  viewed  as 
on  all  sides  complete  and  perfect,  while  in  every  other  individual 
the  human  character  is  set  forth  only  approximately.  According  to 
this  special  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  the  Messiah,  the  quotation 
acquires  an  immediate  application  to  the  existing  circumstances, 
which  otherwise  this  passage  would  not  of  itself  have  indicated. 

That  which  Matthew  here  sets  forth  by  a  special  and  particular 
reference,  Mark  (xi.  18)  and  Luke  (xix.  47,  48)  express  only  as  a 
general  idea,  but  they  represent  the  hostility  of  the  priestly  party 
to  Jesus,  as  restrained  by  the  attachment  cherished  toward  him  by 
the  more  simple  multitude,  who,  though  indeed  very  fickle,  were 
still  more  susceptible  of  noble  impressions.  (Luke,  Xadg  dnag  k^eK^- 
pifuiTo  avrov  d/covwv.)  Not  until  this  attachment  was  weakened  by 
the  insinuations  of  the  Pharisees,  did  they  dare  to  go  forward  with 
;their  dark  plans  (comp.  Mark  xxl  46,  and  the  parallel  passages). 


§  4    On  thb  Poweb  of  Faith. 

(Matth.  xxl  17-22 ;  Mark  xl  19-26.) 

As  was  already  remarked  above,  Matthew  does  not  treat  the  history 
of  the  withered  fig  tree  with  minute  accuracy,  in  that  while  indeed 
Jie  also  makes  the  Eedeemer,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  succeed- 
ing his  entry,  go  up  to  the  tree  in  order  to  seek  fruit,  he  makes  the 
withering  take  place  immediately  on  his  going  up  to  it  (napaxpTjfjui 
i^r^vBT])^  while  the  more  accurate  Mark  relates  that  it  was  not  till 
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next  morning  that  they  observed  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's 
threatening.  But,  looking  to  the  entire  character  and  purpose  of 
Matthew,  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historic  error,  but  merely 
as  an  abbreviated  form  of  recording  the  fact.  The  thing  which  he 
had  in  view  was  not  the  transaction  in  itself  as  such,  but  the  mean- 
ing which  it  was  to  bear.  It  was  to  prepare  his  readers  for  his 
leading  theme,  viz.,  Christ's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Pharisees. 
That  which  at  chap,  xxiii  is  fully  expressed  in  thought ,  is  expressed 
mfact  by  this  histoiy  of  the  withered  fig  tree,  viz.,  the  destruction 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  multitude  enthralled  by  their  spirit. 
That  part  of  our  Lord's  discourse  therefore  (such  as  Mark  xi.  25, 
26),  which  did  not  subserve  his  object,  was  left  out  by  Matthew. 
Mark,  however,  who  gives  the  facts  for  their  own  sake,  is  accurate 
to  the  minutest  particular.  Thus  he  even  records  (ver.  21)  that  it 
was  Peter  speaking  for  the  body  of  the  apostles  who  gave  occasion 
to  the  Saviour's  discourse.  As  respects  the  account  of  faith  (nlarig) 
in  our  Lord's  discourse,  all  that  is  needful  on  that  point  has  been 
set  down  at  Matth.  xvii  20.  To  fidth  {marevuv)  is  opposed  the 
duucpiveaScu  as  a  state  of  inward  wavering  and  uncertainty.  (Rom. 
iv.  20,  xiv.  23,  duucplveaBcu  t§  dmarl^.  ^MucptveaSiu  denotes  primarily 
to  jftght,  to  contend  with,  and  this  meaning  is  transferred  to  the  souL 
Hence  didic^aiq,  doubtingy  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  dmaria^ 
unbelief y  for  this  latter  expression  denotes  the  entire  absence  of 
faith,  the  former  merely  the  weakness  of  faith,  which  cannot  attain 
to  complete  internal  confidence.)  Further,  this  state  is  ascribed  to 
the  heart  (as  ulariq  is  at  Rom.  x.  9) ;  for  in  faith,  we  have  not 
primarily  to  do  with  ideas  or  conceptions  which  are  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  the  consequences  of  it,  but  with  the  character  of  man  jn 
its  innermost  core.  (The  state  of  the  soul's  dispositions  and  the 
will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  these  dispositions.)  At  the 
most,  therefore,  V^i^  inight  have  been  put  in  room  of  Kogdia,  in  so 
&r  as  it  may  be  viewed  as  concentrated  in  the  mgdia,  but  in  no  case 
could  TTvevfia  or  vovf . 

The  connexion  of  the  ideas  is  not  without  obscurity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  astonishment  with  which  the  disciples  viewed  this 
occurrence  (Matth.  xxi.  20),  may  well  surprise  us  after  the  many 
extraordinary  deeds  which  they  had  seen  done  by  our  Lord.  But  just 
as  those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence, are  struck  with  astonishment  as  often  as  they  see  it  displayed 
in  new  and  exalted  manifestations,  so  we  see  the  disciples  affected 
whenever  the  glory  of  Christ' reveals  itself  under  a  new  aspect.  But 
the  reference  to  faith  does  not  seem  to  connect  itself  entirely  appro- 
priately with  this  astonishment,  and  with  the  question  rrcSf  iirfpavdrj  ij 
ovK^j  how  is  the  Jig-tree,  etc.  For  were  we  to  understand  the  reply  as 
meaning,  "I  perform  this  through  faith,  and  through  faith  you  could 
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do  it  also/'  it  must  be  observed  that  the  term  faith  {ttIoti^)  is  never 
used  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  Father.  The  Saviour  performs  his 
miracles,  not  through  the  power  of  fiuth  in  God,  but  from  the  Divine 
power  that  dwelt  in  himself.  We  can  hence  merely  say,  that  our 
Lord  meant  to  lead  the  disciples  away  from  outward  astonishment  at 
the  fisict,  to  its  internal  aspects,  and  refer  them  to  faith  as  the  source 
of  all  power  to  them  for  the  performance  of  outward  acts.  Hence 
Mark  rightly  begins  the  discourse  with  the  admonition  ix^^  'rrUmv 
Geov,  have  faith  in  God,  by  which  he  meant  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  disciples  to  their  inward  life  of  fiuth  as  the  condition  of  all 
their  efficiency.  The  reference  of  faith  to  God,  however,  does  not 
exclude  faith  in  himself  personally,  as  the  Redeemer ;  nay,  God  was 
manifested  in  him  (John  xiv.  9),  and  faith  in  Christ  is  faith  on  G^kI 
in  him  (comp.  Acts  iii.  16,  where  faith  in  Jesus  healed  the  sick). 
True,  however,  faith  in  the  apostles  was  to  manifest  itself  by  out- 
ward deeds  (John  xiv.  12  ;  6  TTtarevLjv  elg  ifie,  fiel^ava  tovtojv  irofqau, 
he  thai  believeth  on  me,  shall  do,  etc.,  and  hence  the  particular  form 
in  which  the  power  of  faith  is  here  developed. 

The  representation  thus  given  of  faith  and  its  power  is  followed 
(Matth.  xxl  22)  by  the  assurance  that  believing  prayer  will  be 
heard.  The  mode  of  transition  in  Matthew  exhibits  clearly  the 
connexion  of  the  ideas.  Faith  is  conceived  as  the  principle  of  the 
Christian  life  in  general,  and  is  further  set  forth  as  the  condition  of 
meeting  the  most  difficult  requirements.  Even  the  overturning  of 
mountains  is  to  be  viewed  as  something  arising  from  circumstances, 
something  necessarily  demanded,  yet  impossible  for  human  power, 
which  becomes  as  such  the  object  of  believing  prayer,  by  which  the 
suppliant  has  conferred  on  him  the  powers  of  a  higher  world.  From 
the  particular  the  thought  is  merely  extended  to  that  which  is 
general  {jrdvTa  5oa).  As  respects,  however,  the  idea  that  believing 
prayer  will  be  heard,  John  (xiv.  13 ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  24)  has  given  it 
in  its  complete  form,  by  adding  the  clause  iv  tw  dvofiarl  uov,  in  my 
name  (comp.  on  Matth.  xviiL  19).  In  this  is  assumed  the  genuine 
origin  of  prayer  from  the  mind  and  Spirit  of  Jesus,  and  in  this  very 
origin  of  the  supplication  there  lies  the  necessity  of  its  fttlfilment. 
For,  that  which  God's  spirit  prompts  us  to  ask,  he  also  naturally 
bestotvs;  self-originated  prayer  cannot  arise  fh)m  faith.  The  con- 
nexion here  obviously  again  requires  that  the  faith  be  not  viewed  as 
mere  knowledge,  but  as  a  state  of  the  soul  from  which  knowledge 
takes  its  rise.  The  specific  characteristic,  however,  of  this  mental 
state,  is  susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  a  higher  world  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  new  life — a  life  which  has  faith  for  its 
root.  Hence  the  expression  "  all  things  whatsoever"  is  only  limited 
by  faith,  and  not  by  the  objects  of  prayer,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  measure  of  circumstances,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  things 
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great  as  well  as  small,  external  as  weU  as  internal,  may  be  the 
object  of  believing  supplication. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  bow  the  closing  verses  of  Mark  (xi 
25,  26)  are  adjusted  to  the  context,  if  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  withered  fig  tree  were  denied.  It  would  in  fact  be  impossible 
to  explain  how  these  words  (which  Matth.  vi.  14, 15  has  given  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  at  which  passage  fuller  details  may  be  con- 
sulted) could  have  been  inserted  here  by  the  Evangelist,  since  all 
that  precedes  and  follows  stand  in  such  perfect  connexion.  The  best 
course  would  be  to  reject  the  verses  entirely  as  an  interpolation.  But, 
under  the  symbolical  interpretation,  they  acquire  a  beautiful  moral 
significancy.  The  accoimt  of  the  doom  of  the  Jews,  from  which 
the  apostles  saw  themselves  exempted,  might  have  produced  in 
them  a  vain  self-sufficiency  ;  as  believing  they  may  pe][chance  have 
cherished  in  their  hearts  unholy  irritation  (el  n^ixere  Kara  rivog) 
against  their  brethren,  instead  of  lowly  humiliation  because  of  the 
unmerited  grace  bestowed  upon  them.  For  this  reason  the  Re- 
deemer exhorts  them,  above  all  things,  to  cherish  mild  and  humble 
feeling  as  the  condition  of  their  corUintiance  in  grace,  and  in  be- 
lieving prayer.  Thus,  as«we  are  not  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that 
Israel  is  wholly  cast  away  (Bom.  xi),  so  the  apostles  are  just  as  fitr 
from  being  ensured  against  falling  ;  and  to  make  them  fully  aware 
of  this  insecurity  is  the  object  of  our  Lord  in  these  words. 


§  5.   CONVEBSATIOKS  OF  THE  LOBD  WITH    THE    PhABIBSES. 

(Matth.  xxi  28— xxil  14 ;  ICaik  xi.  37— ziL  13 ;  Luke  xx.  1-19.) 

In  this  section  there  follows  an  account  of  the  interviews  which 
the  Redeemer  had  with  the  hostile  sacerdotal  order.  Their  hatred 
towards  the  Saviour,  and  their  concern  on  account  of  the  number 
of  adherents  that  he  found  among  the  people,  had  risen  to  the  highest 
degree.  Fear  alone  restrained  them  from  laying  violent  hands  upon 
him  (Mark  xi  18  ;  Luke  xix.  47,  48),  and  they  therefore  sought  to 
catch  him  by  craft.  But  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom  enabled 
him  to  put  all  their  malice  to  shame.  In  the  report  of  these  occur- 
rences given  by  Matthew,  which  is  very  full  and  minute,  two  para- 
graphs are  to  be  distinguished ;  for  in  Matth.  xxii  15,  S,  the 
Pharisees,  as  well  as  the  Sadducees,  are  represented  as  making  a 
second  attempt.  The  careful  argreement  of  all  three  Evangelists 
in  these  statements  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  important  argument  for 
the  correctness  of  the  description.  Everything  seems  to  have  been 
transacted  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  ;  though  Matthew  is  more 
full,  as  he  inserts  two  parables  (xxi.  28-32  ;  xxii.  1-14)  not  found  in 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  is  the  briefest,  very  rarely 
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{e.  g.^  XX.  35,  36)  making  any  additions  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in 
one  instance  leaving  an  event  (Matth.  xxii.  34-40)  altogether  un- 
noticed. Even  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  synoptical  writers,  in 
these  ensuing  sections,  is  often  so  great  that  we  are  here  tempted 
to  suppose  one  and  the  same  account  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
all  the  three.  But  compared  with  John,  the  other  Evangelists,  here 
taken  together,  give  us  but  outward  pictures.  This  contemplative 
disciple  is  the  only  one  who  enables  us  in  these  latter  seasons  of 
the  Lord's  earthly  life,  to  look  into  the  quiet  circle  of  his  followers, 
and  into  the  loving  heart  which  now  opened  itself  to  his  friends 
without  restraint.  It  may  have  been  too  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
external  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  Saviour's  life  in,one  represen- 
tation, especially  in  its  last  deeply  agitated  period  ;  for  this  reason 
each  was  hande^  down  to  us.  separately,  but,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, assuredly  stamped  with  so  much  the  more  genuineness  and 
truth. 

Ver.  23-27. — The  abode  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the  last  days  before 
his  sufferings,  was  divided  between  Bethany — ^where  he  endeavoured 
to  ripen,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  the  scattered  germs  of  the 
higher  life — and  the  Temple.  Here,  in  the  Father's  house,  as  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  labours  of  the  Son  (Luke  ii  49),  he  walked 
and  distributed  his  blessings,  as  before.  (Mark  xL  27,  iv  tw  UfK^ 
TTepvnarovvToq  avrov.  Luke  XX.  1.  diddoKOvroq  avrov  kv  tcj  lefH^  luil 
ebayyeXL^ofUvov,)  But  to  the  priests,  who  hardened  their  hearts,  the 
works  of  Jesus  became  the  means  of  condemnation.  (John  ix.  39,  d^ 
KpilM  tyii  elg  rbv  KdtJfwv  tovtov  tjXSov,  Iva  ol  pXinovreg  TV<pXol  yevunnai.) 
For,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  spoke  through 
him*,  they  banded  together  to  destroy  the  Witness  of  the  truth. 
At  length,  one  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  priests  came  up  to  him, 
and  asked  for  the  authority  (j^^ovata)  by  which  he  worked.  Although 
the  questioners  are  described  as  members  of  the  highest  tribunal 
(ol  dpxt^pBigj  ol  ypaimarugy  KciX  ol  7rp€af3vTepoi^  compare  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xxvL  3),  yet  no  definite  intimation  is  given  that  these  men 
came,  not  in  their  personal  capacity^  but  as  a  deputation  of  the  col- 
lege. Hence  we  cannot  regard  this  occurrence  as  altogether  parallel 
with  that  which  is  related  respecting  the  Baptist  (John  i  19),  to 
whom  priests  came,  who  were  officially  deputed  to  interrogate  him 
in  reference  to  his  prophetic  -office.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  persons  who  thus  questioned  the  Lord  were  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  query,  as  such,  can  have  involved  anything 
false.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  itself,  directions  were 
given  for  the  testing  of  prophets,  amongst  whom,  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  reckoned  as  the  Prophet  of  all  prophets  (Dent 
xviii.  18).    According  to  this  provision,  it  was  open  for  every  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Israelitish  people  to  try  the  prophet^  upon  his  appearance, 
by  the  standard  of  God's  word  ;  how  much  more  for  that  body  m 
which,  according  to  the  Mosaic  constitution,  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions  were  concentrated  1  (Comp.  Deut.  ziii  1,  £ ; 
XTiii  20,  ff.;  Ezek,  xiiL  1,  ff.)  The  reply  of  Jesus  then  can  but 
surprise  us,  especially  if  we  regard  the  interrogators  as  an  officially- 
appointed  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  and  thus  fix)m  the  goy- 
ernment.  For  it  would  seem  that,  if  every  one  (and  consequently 
the  Sanhedrim  above  all)  possessed  the  right  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet,  the  Redeemer  ought  to  have  an- 
swered their  inquiry,  and  not  to  have  perplexed  them  by  putting 
another  question  in  opposition  to  it  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  • 
by  the  remarks  which  foUow.  According  to  the  Mosaic  regulations, 
neither  the  people,  nor  the  college,  nor  an  individual,  were  to  be 
placed  above  the  rank  of  the  prophet ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
phets themselves  were  to  be  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
from  them  therefore  the  determining  influence  was  to  proceed.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  prophet  certainly  was  to  be,  as  it  were, 
controlled  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and  by  every  individual 
as  a  member  of  the  body,  in  order  to  guard  against  abuses  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  The  passages  already  adduced  shew  that  two 
cases  were  possible  in  which  the  prophets  were  not  to  be  obeyed, 
but  were  liable  to  a  severe  punishment.  (Comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Mos.  Recht.  B.  5,  s.  181,  ff.)  The  cases  were  these ;  either  that  the 
prophet  himself  traced  his  authority  to  another  god  (for  example, 
to  Baal)  as  the  true  one  ;  or  that,  although  he  appealed  to  Jehovah, 
he  could  not  prove  his  authority  by  miracle  and  prophecy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wise  appointment  of  God,  no  prophet  could  rise  without 
such  evidence  of  his  Divine  mission.  Men,  in  their  state  of  sinfulness, 
needed  not  only  the  conmiunication  of  the  truth  but  also  &  testimony 
to  the  truth  communicated,  which  could  not  be  mistaken; — and 
both  of  these  were  furnished  by  the  prophets.*  Thus  no  other 
means  of  testing  the  prophet  was  afforded  but  to  question  him  re- 
specting the  proof  of  his  authority.  Hence  the  Sanhedrists  sent  to 
John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  19),  and  John  explained  to  them  that  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  of  whose  presence  amongst  the 
people  he  prophesied.  John  himself  also  sent  to  Christ  in  a  time 
of  temptation  (Matth.  xL  1,  ff.),  and  so  also  now  the  Pharisees 
make  their  inquiry,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  in  proper  order. 
For  the  words  iv  nol^  i^ovai^^  by  what  authority^  referred  to  the 
question,  whether  the  commission  of  the  interrogated  prophet  to 

♦  On  this  aocoQDt  the  Lord  said:  **  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not  But  if  I  do,  believe  my  works.*'  (John  z.  37,  38.)  At  the  same  time,  these  words 
are  not  to  betaken  without  the  others — "He  that  is  of  God  heareth  Gtod's  word"  (John 
Till  47) ;  for  only  the  works  and  the  truth,  in  connexion,  have  the  power  of  prooC 
(Comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  iv.  12.) 
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teach  was  derived  from  the  trae  God  or  from  a  felse  one  ;  the  other 
words,  rig  aoi  i6(i)Ke  rifv  i^ovalav^  who  gave  theCy  etc.,  conveyed  the 
query,  whether  the  prophet  himself,  to  whom  it  was  put,  professed 
to  have  received  his  appointment  immediately  from  God,  or  through 
any  medium — as,  for  example,  the  disciples  went  about  and  pro- 
claimed, in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.  But  with  all  this  outward  regularity,  the  spirit  of  the  question 
proposed  by  the  Pharisees  was  as  impure  as  its/or?n  wa45  faultless. 
They  asked  it,  not  at  all  from  necessity  and  uncertainty  respecting 
the  vocation  of  Christ,  for  themselves  and  for  the  people,  but  from 
malice.  They  had  felt  the  power  of  the  truth  that  had  proceeded 
from  him  in  their  hearts  ;  they  had  seen  enough  of  miracles  wrought 
by  him,  and  they  knew  that  his  commission  was  proved  ;*  in  spite 
of  this,  they  represented  themselves  as  uncertain,  and  sought  to  in- 
volve Jesus  in  perplexity.  But  it  may  be  asked  what  harm  could 
this  question  do  ?  Had  he  replied,  "  by  the  authority  of  God," 
it  woidd  not,  indeed,  have  injured  him  with  the  people,  who  were 
fevourably  disposed  towards  him  (Matth.  xxi.  46),  and  just  as  little 
could  the  priests  have  derived  from  it  anything  by  which  to  con- 
demn him.  Doubtless,  however,  the  Pharisees  wished  to  induce 
him  to  declare  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.t  This  was  regarded 
by  the  Jews  of  that  day  (John  x.) — who  did  not  rightly  understand 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament — as  blasphemy  against 
God ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  accuse  him  of  this 
they  fixed  upon  an  apparently  legal  question,  to  which  they  thought 
they  might  expect  such  an  answer  as  they  desired.  On  account  of 
this  hypocritical  state  of  mind  the  Kedeemer  justly  rejected  the 
question,  J  and  instead  of  it,  proposed  another  to  them,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  adapted  to  awaken  in  themselves  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  were  that  possible — and  on  the  other,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  the  insincerity  of  their  leaders.  The  Lord 
asked  them  respecting  the  office  of  John.  (The  proper  office  of 
John  may  be  regarded  as  concentrated  in  his  baptism,  that  being 
the  form  of  his  ministy.)  They  had  interrogated  this  messenger  of 
God  concerning  his  office  by  a  formal  deputation  ;  he  had  answered 

*  Oomp.  John  iiL  2,  the  langoage  of  the  upxov  Nicodemua :  ovdelg  dvparai  ravra  rd 
orjfiela  iroielv^  a  ai)  iroielcj  kuv  fi^  y  6  Geo'f  fier'  airov.  Here  ifl  expressed  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth,  in  a  well-disposed  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

f  As,  according  to  John  viiL  17,  Christ  adduces  two  witnesses  for  himself  himself 
and  the  Father.  The  following  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  difference  between  Christ  and 
the  prophets : — ^they  acted  in  the  power  of  Grod,  as  filled  (at  times)  hy  his  Spirit ;  but 
the  Lord  acted  and  wrought  in  his  own  name,  because  he  is  himself  the  permanent  reyo> 
lation  of  God.  Thus  the  Redeemer  himself  immediately  afterwards  (in  the  parable 
Matth.  xxi.  33,  fL)  represents  his  relation  to  them  as  that  of  vlo^  to  the  SovXou 

X  Hengstenberg  (Christol.  vol.  ill  p.  484)  truly  observes,  that  in  this  counter-que^ 
tion  the  answer  to  theirs  lay  concealed ;  for  the  Pharisees  very  well  knew  what  wilnen 
John  had  given  of  Jesus.    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  L  19,  fL) 
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them  and  given  them  a  oi]fjtelov^  sign  (>^*»«),  by  which  they  might  test 
the  true  divinity  of  his  commission,  viz. — that  the  Messiah  was 
amongst  them  (John  i.  26).  Now,  instead  of  coming,  in  accordance 
with  this  evidence,  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  earnestly  seeking 
the  Messiah  pointed  out  by  him,  these  false  shepherds  left  John  to 
his  fete,  and  allowed  the  people,  whom  they  ought  to  have  instructed 
concerning  the  visitation  of  God,  to  remain  in  perplexity.  This 
hypocritical  insincerity  the  Lord  exposes.  Thus  his  counter-ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  rejection  of  theirs,  but  as  con- 
veying a  positive  censure  of  the  Pharisees.  They  might  answer 
as  they  would — their  duplicity  came  to  light ;  for  even  the  ovic 
otdofjievj  we  know  not,  was  a  falsehood,  since,  after  the  official 
despatch  of  the  deputation,  they  knew  perfectly  well  who  he  was. 
Hence  he  also  severely  rebukes  them  for  their  dissimulation,  ver.  32, 
because  they  refused  the  repentance  and  faith  which  John  and  the 
Redeemer  preached  to  them,  lest  they  should  lose  their  theocratic 
dominion. 

Ver.  28-32. — The  following  parable  contains  within  itself  its 
reference  to  the  context  (ver.  31,  32),  and  therefore  also  its  own  in- 
terpretation. For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  Pharisees,  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  their  insincerity  in  their  trials  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  to  shew  them  that  they  sought  only  prophets  like  them- 
selves, but  by  no  means  true  messengers  of  the  holy  Gkxi,  he  con- 
trasts their  behaviour  to  the  Baptist,  as  the  professed  representative 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  Old  Covenant,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
unrighteous  (respecting  the  antithesis,  compare  the  remarks  on 
Luke  XV.  1,  £F.),  and  indicates  their  different  relations  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  (as  a  sphere  of  life  already  spiritually  existing  and 
manifesting  itself  in  operation).  The  Lord  compares  the  two  classes 
(just  as  in  Luke  xv.  1,  ff.)  to  two  sons,  whom  the  father  sends  into 
his  vineyard.  (Comp.  the  exposition  of  Matth.  xx.  1.)  The  open 
dducUiy  unrighteousness^  of  the  one  is  soon  changed  into  genuine  re- 
pentance and  true  inward  righteousness  springing  from  thence  ;  the 
seeming  external  righteousness  of  the  other  soon  discloses  itself  as 
open  unrighteousness.  The  call  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  God 
was  addressed  to  both  parties  (figuratively  represented  by  the  two 
sons),  not  only  by  conscience,  but  also  through  the  revelation  of  the 
law,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  Pharisees  (so  far  as  respects 
the  external  part  of  it)  entered.  The  voice  of  John  was  intended 
as  a  summons  to  repentance  for  both  ;  but  one  party  alone  availed 
themselves  of  it ;  the  other  disregarded  it  in  their  unbelief  Hence 
the  character  of  the  publicans  and  harlots  is  not  to  be  taken  as  hyper« 
bolical ;  on  the  contrary,  these  are  named  as  the  representatives  of  all 
forms  of  common  worldliness  and  gross  sin.  Those  who  were  legally 
strict  scorned  the  others  as  the  unrighteous,  and  regarded  themselves 
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as'the  natural  possessors  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  they  thought  sin- 
ners were  excluded.  This  view  of  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  combatted  by  the  Redeemer  in  the  words  before  us.  The 
pride  of  self-righteousness  brings  with  it  an  icy  coldness  and  unsus- 
ceptibility,  more  difficult  to  be  won  to  the  kingdom  of  love,  than  a 
mind  which,  through  open  sin,  is  led  to  the  humble  consciousness 
of  its  misery.  The  description  given  of  the  Baptist,  "  came  (walk- 
ing) in  the  way  of  righteousness"  (jikdev  iv  6d<3  duccuotwvrig  sciL  no- 
p€v6fievog)j  indicates  the  affinity  between  the  form  of  his  religious 
life  and  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  moved  ;  by  which  the  guilt  of 
their  unbelief  appears  more  heinous.  So  little  were  they  earnest 
and  strict  in  their  legal  righteousness,  that  they  not  only  failed  to 
perceive  the  peculiar  new  form  of  Hfe  in  Christ,  and  were  unable  to 
appropriate  it  to  themselves,  but  the  austere  John  made  the  mat- 
ter too  serious  for  them.     (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  18.) 

The  expression,  iTpodyovciv  vfidg^  go  before  you  (ver  31),  is  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for  in  ver.  32, 
the  words  vfislg  6e  Iddvreg  k.t,  X,  contain  an  intimation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  passing  into  a  different  state,  although  it  was  to  be  lament- 
ed that  such  a  change  had  not  really  taken  place.  (Comp.  the  sim- 
ilar representation  in  the  parable,  Luke  xv.  81,  82.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  term  (jLerafieXeiadcUy  employed  here, 
and  fieravoeZv ;  only,  the  latter  expression  is  the  more  profound, 
since  it  points  to  the  vovg  and  the  change  occurring  there.)  As  re- 
gards the  criticism  of  this  passage,  ver.  29, 30  are,  in  several  Codices 
(and  amongst  others  in  B.),  and  in  several  translations,  arranged 
differently  ;  so  that  it  is  said  of  the  first  son,  t/o)  Kvpie^  ical  ovk  dfTTjX' 
Sev^  and  of  the  other,  ov  OeXoj^  varepov  6e  fierojieXriOelg  dnfjXdev,  This 
change  of  order  is  incompatible  with  the  parable ;  because,  if  the 
first  had  promised  to  go,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  send- 
ing the  other.*  What  has  led  to  the  alteration,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  say.  Either  it  is  a  mere  error  of  the  transcribers,  or  it 
has  arisen  from  the  relation  of  the  two  sons  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
according  to  which  it  appeared  that  the  one  who  represented  the 
Jews  should  stand  first,  because  they  were  first  called  into  the  king- 
dom of  Gt)d.  This,  evidently,  is  not  the  primary*  reference  ;  but  a 
relation  analogous  to  that  between  Pharisees  and  Publicans  appears 
also  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  on  which  account  we  find  ideas 
occurring  (comp.  Kom.  x.  20, 21)  in  regard  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
quite  correspondent  with  those  expressed  as  descriptive  of  the  two 
parties  here.    Hence,  in  the  subsequent  parable  (Matth.  xxi.  41-48), 

*  It  is  not  necessarj  to  si^pose  that  the  sending  of  one  was  dependent  on  tho 
oonsent  or  refusal  of  the  other.  The  order  of  the  clauses  therefore  seems  immip 
teriaL^pC 
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the  Lord  passes  on  to  tliis  so  obvious  antithesis.  (The  parable  is 
true  also  in  respect  to  dUaioi  and  dditcoi  generally,  in  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.    Comp.  the  observations  on  Luke  v.  81.) 

The  following  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Matth.  xxi.  33-46)  also 
belongs  to  this  connexion,  as  is  shewn  by  the  harmony  of  all  the 
three  accounts  in  the^o^t^ton  of  the  parable,  as  well  as  in  its  form. 
Mark,  however,  furnishes  rather  more  details  (xii.  5,  6)  in  the  nar- 
rative itself ;  whilst  he  is  briefer  in  the  application,  where  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  more  copious.  One  difFerei^ce  appears  in  the  account, 
viz.,  that  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  this  parable  was  directed 
to  the  Pharisees,  as  was  also  the  subsequent  one  (Matth.  xxii.  1,  £f.); 
whereas,  according  to  Luke  xx.  9,  it  is  addressed  to  the  people.  On 
this  very  accoimt  also,  Luke  (ver.  16)  has  an  expression  which  can- 
not well  be  referred  to  the  Pharisees,  but  is  appropriate  only  to  the 
position  of  the  people.  However,  since  Luke  observes,  at  the  con- 
clusion (ver.  19),  that  the  Pharisees  well  understood  the  parable, 
and  were  in  consequence  enraged,  the  diflTerence  between  the  narra- 
tors consists  only  in  this  :  that,  whilst  the  parables  were  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties — the  people  and  the  Pharisees — Mat- 
thew and  Mark  exhibit  more  prominently  their  reference  to  the  lat- 
ter, Luke  to  the  former.  But  as  both  references  were  intended  to 
be  involved,  the  accounts  mutually  supplement  each  other.  The 
correctness  of  the  position  in  which  the  parable  occurs,  is  still  further 
supported  by  the  connexion  with  what  precedes.  It  immediately 
follows  the  foregoing  parable,  but  it  cuts  far  more  deeply  and  keenly. 
The  disobedient  persons — who,  according  to  the  former  parable, 
hypocritically  acceded  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  that  bade  them 
go  and  labour — here  appear  as  the.  murderers  of  those  who  went  in 
sincere  obedience.  As  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  they 
are  called  the  husbandmen  (yecjpyo/)  of  the  Divine  vineyard  ;  and 
now  their  inquiry  after  the  authority  of  the  prophets  (Matth.  xxi. 
23) — ^in  which  they  seemed  to  express  a  concern  for  the  cause  of 
Ck)d — ^appears  in  the  most  flagrant  contrast  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  very  murderers  of  the  prophets,  nay,  even  of  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  and  the  treacherous  robbers  of  his  kingdom.  Hence,  their 
dissimulation  and  lust  of  power  are  in  this  parable  exposed,  and  the 
atrocious  results  unveiled.  According  to  the  parabolic  description, 
they  were  compelled  to  pronounce  their  own  condemnation  and 
leave  the  vineyard  to  be  given  to  others.  From  verse  42  onwards,, 
the  Redeemer  himself  explains  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  re- 
fers them  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  rejecters  of 
the  prophets  are  consequently  proved  to  be  unfit  and  most  culpable 
examiners ;  for  the  very  thing  which  they  reject  is  that  which  God 
has  chosen. 

Bespecting  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  as  a  whole,  there 
Vol.  XL— 11 
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can  be  no  essential  difference  of  opinion ;  the  relation  of  the  serviantB 
(dovAot)  and  of  the  son  to  the  householder  (okodeaTr^nyf),  to  his 
vineyard  (d/iireAwv)  and  the  husbandmen  (yedjpyot),  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. But  how  far  the  single  features  may  be  applicable,  is,  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  parables  generally,  a  difficult  question.  Here 
no  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  throughout  with  certainty ;  for  the 
acuteness  of  the  mind  of  the  expositor,  in  discerning  remote  rela- 
tions, depends  upon  the  degree  of  his  advancement  in  the  spiritual 
life.  At  the  same  time  reverence  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  naturally 
leads  us  to  take  the  greatest  possible  care  that  we  avail  ourselves  ot 
the  individual  features  of  the  parable  ;  for  the  perfection  of  the 
parable  depends  upon  the  copiousness  of  the  references  included  in 
it.  This  parable  has  an  Old  Testament  basis  in  Isaiah  v.  1,  ff.  on 
which  the  Lord  has  founded  a  further  expansion. 

Ver.  83. — In  the  first  description,  Christ  strictly  follows  Isaiah, 
and  thus  at  once  awakens  in  his  hearers  the  consciousness  that  he 
does  not  aim  at  putting  forward  anything  dissevered  from  the  sacred 
ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  rather  connects  himself  with  it  in 
the  closest  manner ;  by  this  very  circumstance,  however,  he  rebukes 
his  adversaries.  The  relation  of  the  householder — the  Founder  and 
Lord  of  the  vineyard — to  the  son  (ver.  37),  clearly  shews  that  the 
former  means  God.  (Gesenius,  in  his  remarks  on  Isaiah  v.  1,  ap- 
pears to  understand  the  n**!;,  who  possesses  the  b;?,  as  signifying 
Israel ;  but  according  to  ver.  7,  the  V^'j^^  n-*?  is  the  vineyard,  and 
hence  *^*>«?2{  *i5*i]  is  the  possessor.  Now  the  first  and  second  t'»i; 
cannot  be  referred  to  different  persons  ;  they  both  relate  to  God  as 
T'l'T.  The  prophet,  therefore,  speaks  of  God  as  his  friend,  and  sings 
the  lamentation  over  the  unfruitful  vineyard.)  But  whom  does  the 
vineyard  {dfjtnekcjv)  designate  ?  It  is  natural,  in  the  first  place,  to 
suppose  the  Jews  (Isaiah  v.  7)  ;  the  Pharisees  and  Bcribes  being 
then  the  husbandmen.  But,  ver.  43,  the  vineyard  is  given  to  an- 
other nation  (ISvog) ;  and  if  this  bo  referred  to  the  Gentiles,  an  in- 
congruity seems  to  arise — for  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that  Israel 
was  transferred  to  the  Gentiles  (as  yecjgyol).  Meanwhile  this  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  if  we  understand,  by  the  vineyard^  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  this  was  at  the  first  identical  with  Israel, 
the  vineyard  certainly  is  also  Israel ;  but  that  this  relation  was  not 
a  necessary  one,  was  shewn  by  what  took  place  afterwards.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  kingdom  of  God  was  extended  fo  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  vineyard  then  consisted  of  believers  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  At  all  events  the  vineyard  is  viewed  as  distinct  from  the 
husbandmen ;  the  former  signifies  the  mass  to  be  guided  and  in- 
structed ;  the  latter  are  the  guides  and  teachers.  The  charge  of 
the  spiritual  instruction  and  training  of  the  people,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  so  that. 
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in  the  next  place^  these  are  to  be  understood  by  the  husbandmen 
(yecopyoQ.  The  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  vineyard  may, 
as  a  whole,  only  be  intended  to  express  the  idea  of  care  and  pains 
bestowed  by  Gk>d  in  founding  his  kingdom  amongst  men ;  at  the 
same  time  the  ^y/n^v  nepiridivai^  throwing  round  a  hedge^  has 
assuredly  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  (called,  Ephes.  iL  14,  fteod- 
roixov  rov  (ppayfjLov)^  too  special  to  be  regarded  as  accidental 

(ArpfSg  a^:,  wine-press.  Mark  has  imoXTJvujv^  which  means  the 
trough  that  stands  imder  the  wine-press,  and  collects  the  wine  as  it 
is  pressed  out.  Where  the  ground  was  rocky,  it  was  usual  to  ex- 
cavate an  opening  for  this  purpose  in  the  rock.  The  word  trvpyof 
=  ^;itt,  signifies  a  small  watch-house,  which  belonged  to  the  com- 
plete fiimishing  of  an  oriental  garden.) 

The  manifest  activity  of  the  Lord  (iifwTevae)  is  plainly  distinguish- 
ed from  his  withdrawment  (dnedrifiTjcev).  Luke  represents  the  lat- 
ter as  long  continued  (j(p6vovq  Imovov^).  This  antithesis  is  obviously 
intended  to  denote  the  different  relations  of  God  to  the  people  of 
Israel  in  different  periods  of  their  history.  The  time  when  the  law 
was  given  from  Binai,  when  the  Lord  of  the  world  visibly  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  people,  and  made  known  his  sacred  commands 
by  Moses,  was  that  in  which  the  whole  was  planted  and  arranged. 
From  that  time  he  did  not  again  visit  his  people  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  he  awaited  the  development  of  the  implanted  germs,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  priests  to  whom  that  development  was  in- 
trusted. 

Ver.  34-S6. — Still  the  Lord  did  visit  his  people,  even  during  this 
withdrawment,  by  his  meaaengera.  The  dovXoi^  servants  (the  pro- 
phets) appear  as  enjoying  immediate  proximity  to  the  Lord,  and 
only  sent  for  special  purposes  to  the  husbandmen.  According  to 
this  parable  it  appears  that  the  purpose  was  to  ask  for  the  fruits. 
(Mark  and  Luke  indicate  by  their  expressionSf  Trapa,  d'nh  rCrv  KopnCiv^ 
that  the  vineyard  was  to  be  regarded  as  let  for  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duce.) These  required  fruits  are  by  no  means  to  be  referred  to  cer- 
tain ^pya,  ivorkSy  or  a  state  of  integrity  and  rectitude ;  but  rather 
to  repentance  (jjterdvoia),  and  the  inward  desire  after  that  true, 
spiritual  righteousness  {ditccuoavvfj)  which  the  law  could  not  produce. 
This,  however,  does  not  for  a  moment  imply  that  the  law  did  not 
tend  to  righteousness  ;  it  pruned  away  the  gross  excrescences  of  sin, 
and  exposed  its  internal  heinousness.  Hence  a  righteousness  of  the 
law  {ducaioavvTi  Kara  vdfiov)  might  be  produced  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  KOfmdg.  But  it  was  necessary  that  this,  to  be  satisiactory, 
should  be  based  upon  the  felt  need  of  redemption  (Rom.  iii  20).  Ac- 
cordingly here  the  *'  servants"  appear  as  those  who  search  out  their 
spiritual  wants  that  they  may  satisfy  them  with  the  promise  of  the 
odming  Saviour.    But  these  messengers  of  grace  were  persecuted 
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and  killed  by  the  unfaithful "  husbandmen,"  who  had  used  their  vo- 
cations for  wicked  purposes.  (Comp.  Heb.  xi.)  In  this  part  of  the 
parable  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  essentially  harmonious. 
Matthew,  however,  makes  several  of  the  servants  come  at  once, 
whilst,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  one  is  sent  after  another  ;  two 
different  forms  of  representation,  each  of  which  has  its  truth.  And 
further,  Mark  and  Luke  carry  the  idea  of  the  persecution  of  Grod's 
messengers  through  a  regular  gradation  ;  Matthew  treats  it  more 
simply.  In  Mark,  we  have  first  the  dniareiXav  icevSv^  sent  him 
away  empty ^  then  the  dniareikav  ^ificjfievovj  sent  him  away  dishon- 
ouredy  and  lastly  dniKTsivaVy  slew  him,  Luke,  however,  does  not 
go  beyond  the  rpavnart^uv^  wounding,  (The  word  K&fiaXai6(Mi  signifies 
literally  to  (Jivide  into  sections  =  dvcuc€(l>aXai6(o;  then,  to  strike  on 
the  head,  to  wound  the  head.  Not  =  K&txikl(<»>^  to  decapitate,  as 
Passow  says  in  his  Lexicon.) 

Ver.  37,  38. — Up  to  this  point  the  parable  referred  rather  to  the 
past ;  now  it  relates  to  the  future,  and  acquires  a  prophetic  signifi- 
cation. With  the  servants  is  contrasted  the  Son,  whom  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  sent  last  (iaxarov^  Mark  xii  6),  but  at  whose  appear- 
ing the  sin  of  the  husbandmen  manifested  itself  in  its  most  heinous 
form.  From  lust  of  power  they  murdered  the  Son  also,  that  they 
might  appropriate  the  possession.  Here  the  Lord  tells  them  what 
the  Pharisees  previously  wished  to  ascertain,  that  he  was  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  the  true  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkld. 
This,  however,  he  communicated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
not  pervert  his  declaration  to  their  wicked  designs,  but  were  com- 
pelled by  it  to  pronounce  their  own  condemnation. 

(The  designations  of  the  Son  as  the  only  [eva  vlbv  ix^  —  Mow- 
ycv^]  and  the  beloved  [dyamfrdq  =  •T'»ri;]  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  contrast  between  him  and  the  "  servants,"  and  have  reference  to 
the  peculiar  relation  tf  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Father. 
To  Christ  as  such  belongs  the  inheritance  {itXiipovi^Ua)^  as  r\\r\^^  r^r^ 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  heavenly  kingdom,  indeed,  never  can  be 
taken  from  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  the  impure  representatives  of  the 
Mosaic  theocracy,  blinded  by  their  impurity,  imagined  that  they 
could  secure  the  stability  of  their  external  kingdom,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  heavenly  kingdom  about  to  be 
founded  on  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  they  killed  the  Saviour,  whose 
spirituality  was  in  direct  opposition  to  their  worldliness.  Concerning 
ivTpineaScUy  comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xviii  2.) 

Ver.  39. — ^AU  the  three  Evangelists  uniformly  state  that  the  Son 
was  put  to  death,  without  the  vineyard  (efw  rov  (ifiTrt Awvof.)  Here 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  a  parallel  with  the  Redeemer,  of  whom 
Scripture  expressly  says  that  he  was  led  forth  without  the  gate 
(comp.  John  xix.  17 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12,  13).    It  is  true  the  metaphor 
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does  not  appear  perfectly  consistent,  because  the  vineyard  does  not 
mean  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  theocratic  constitution.  However, 
Zion  was  a  type  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  idea  represented  by  the 
act  of  leading  out  of  the  gate  (as  in  the  Pentateuch  expulsion  from 
the  camp)  is  no  other  than  that  of  exclusion  from  the  people  of 
Grod  and  from  their  blessings.  Hence  we  may  regard  this  feature 
also  of  the  parable  as  containing  a  prophetic  intimation. 

Ver,  40,  41. — The  case  is  precisely  similar  in  reference  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Matthew.  The  reference  of  the  expression  to  the  appearing  of 
Christ  seems  imsuitable,  because  it  is  not  the  Son  whom  Matthew 
represents  as  returning,  but  the  Father,  who  (according  to  ver.  38) 
is  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  But  the  hidden  Father,  who  is  himself  in- 
visible, always  reveals  himself  in  the  Son  ;  as  on  Sinai,  in  the  pil- 
lars of  cloud  and  fire,  he  made  himself  known  in  the  eternal  Word, 
so  he  manifests  himself  at  the  end  of  the  days  in  the  glorified  Be- 
deemer*  Thus  the  reference,  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of  the  vine- 
yard, to  the  return  of  Christ,  is  perfectly  admissible  ;  only,  there  is 
an  omission  of  one  particular  point,  viz.  that,  in  the  Son,  the  Lord 
will  manifest  himself  to  his  adversaries.  If,however  the  words  "when 
the  Lord  Cometh,'^ be  regarded  as  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  case  remains  the  same  ;  since  this  judgment  upon  Israel  is  a 
type  of  the  coming  (napotxjla)  of  the  Son  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xxiv.  1).  With  the  punishment  of  the  old  yuj^ol^  hua^ 
handmeUj  will  then  be  associated  the  selection  of  others,  who 
promise  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  owner.  (The  phrase, 
KOKw^  KOK&q  dTToXiacu^  is  a  mode  of  expression  not  uncommon  with 
the  profane  writers.  Comp.  the  passages  in  Wetstein.)  According 
to  Luke  XX.  16,  the  people  (to  whom,  according  to  ver.  9,  the  para- 
ble was  addressed)  understood  very  well  the  feature  which  repre- 
sented that  the  vineyard  would  be  given  to  other-husbandmen ;  and 
expressed,  in  a  simple  natural  manner  the  wish  that  such  a  judg- 
ment upon  Israel  might  be  averted.  (The  firj  yivotro  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  n^*^*;).  (The  Pharisees,  however,  Matth.  xxi  41), 
answered  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  parable.  Since 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  parable  escaped  them, 
their  agreement  with  it  only  shews  a  craftiness,  which  led  them  to 
affect  ingenuousness  where  they  dared  not  offer  contradiction.  The 
fcrm  of  the  conversation,  as  given  subsequently  by  Matthew  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  view  ;  for  here  the  Redeemer  openly  declares 
that  which  they,  with  feigned  simplicity,  pretended  not  to  have  im- 
derstood.  Mark  and  Luke  give  the  sequel  in  an  abbreviated  shape, 
only  presenting  in  a  question  the  reference  to  the  same  passage  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  which  Matthew  connects  his  explanation 
of  the  parable. 
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Ver.  42,  43. — The  passage  to  which  the  Bedeemer  refers  is  taken 
from  Ps.  cxviii  22,  23.  Matthew  and  Mark  here  exactly  follow  the 
LXX.  Luke  does  not  give  the  quotation  so  entire.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  (Matth.  xxL  9)  that  the  Jews  applied  this  Psalm  to  the 
Messiah.  (Comp.  de  Wette  on  Ps.  cxviii,  who  also  finds,  in  the 
use  of  words  jfrom  this  Psalm,  at  the  entrance  of  Jesus,  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  interpreted  as  Messianic  in  the  time  of  Christ) 
Here  the  Saviour  confirms  this  view,  since  he  applies  the  words  from 
this  Psalm  to  himself.  Primarily,  the  Psalm  describes  a  victorious 
king,  who,  in  the  power  of  Jehovah,  triumphs  over  all  his  enemies. 
(It  is  diflScult  to  define  the  particular  king  referred  to,  but  the  Psalm 
cannot,  in  any  case,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  [as  de  Wette 
thinks  probable],  because  the  collection  of  Psalms  was  certainly 
finished  at  an  earlier  period.)  But  in  this  victory  of  the  pious  ruler, 
there  is  reflected  the  most  sublime  conquest  of  the  most  exalted 
Prince.  The  same  verses  of  this  Psalm  are  quoted  also  in  Acts  iv. 
11 ;  Ephes.  ii.  20  ;  1  Pet.  ii  6.  The  passage  here  quoted  has  in 
its  bearing  a  close  connexion  with  the  parable.  With  a  mere  change 
of  metaphor  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xvi  18),  the  oUodofjuwvre^^ 
buHderSy  answer  to  the  yecjpyo^,  husbandmen^  the  Ai^of ,  stonCy  to  the 
servants  and  the  Son,  the  dnodoiufid^eiv^  rejecting^  to  the  d^oKTsiveiv^ 
claying.  There  is  but  one  point  of  difierence,  viz.  the  simile  of 
the  Psalmist  expressly  adds  to  the  dnodoKifid^uv  the  fact  that  that 
which  was  rejected  is  chosen;  an  idea  of  which  the  previous  parable 
gave  only  a  slight  hint,  in  the  judgment  inflicted  by  the  Father. 
(Ke<l>aX^  yowtof  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  nia  win,  comer  stone,  the 
support  of  the  whole  building.)  In  the  concluding  words  of  the 
verse,  this  election  of  that  which  was  refused  by  men,  is  ascribed  to 
ike  Lord,  and  extolled  as  worthy  of  wonder.  The  life  of  David,  as 
a  type  of  the  Messiah,  was  in  consistency  with  this  thought.  (The 
feminine  forms  avrrj^  davficuTrrj^  are  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  where  the  neuter  is  expressed  by  the  feminine.  The  word 
avTf)  is  equal  to  nt^t,  and  the  following  SavficurHj  is  formed  after  ovny. 
Li  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  this  peculiarity  frequently  occurs  ;  for 
example,  1  Sam.  iv.  7;  Ps.  xxvii.  4.)  Matthew  here  adds  a  reference  to 
the  parable,  which  indicates  its  interpretation.  (The  words  Sid  rovro 
seem  to  stand  only  in  a  loose  connexion  with  what  precedes  ;  they 
serve  to  unite  with  that  the  idea,  which,  although  not  expressed,  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  simile,  that  the  builders  who  rejected  the 
costly  stone,  were  themselves  rejected.)  The  vineyard  now  plainly 
appears  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  thus  recognized  as  already 
existing — in  its  germ — in  the  Old  Testament.  The  duties  and  cares 
associated  with  the  awakening  and  quickeniug  of  the  heavenly  life 
in  mankind,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  had  been  devolved  upon 
the  Jews,  should  now  be  committed  to  an  eBvo^,  natiouy  yielding  true 
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fiiut&  The  singular  here  indicates  that  we  are  not  to  understand^ 
by  this  term,  the  Gentiles  strictly  (tdvTj  =  07^);  although  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  excluded.  This  iSvog  is 
the  community  of  believers,  consisting  in  part  of  Jews,  but  princi- 
pally of  Gentiles.  To  these  the  kingdom  was  henceforth  to  be  in- 
trusted, and  thus  they  would  take  the  place  of  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh.  The  words,  dodrjaercu  tdvei  noiovvTL  Toi/g  icapnov  g  avrfjg, 
shdU  be  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits- thereof ^  thus  un- 
derstood, have  their  exact  literal  signification.  What  could  not  be 
said  of  any  one  Gentile  nation — that.it  would  certainly  bring  forth 
the  true  fruits — is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  community  of  believers, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  produce  the  genuine  fruits  of  faith. 

Ver.  44. — The  words  of  this  verse  appear  only  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  text  of  Matthew  from  that  of  Luke.  For  although 
the  number  of  the  critical  authorities  who  omit  the  verse  in  Mat- 
thew, is  not  very  great,  yet  it  is  so  utterly  unsuited  to  the  connexion, 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  is  precisely  the  few  authorities  which 
have  preserved  the  correct  reading.  If  the  words  in  Matthew  be 
genuine,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  placed  before  ver.  43;  but  how 
such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  verses  can  have  arisen  in  the 
manuscripts,  it  is  impossible  to  shew. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  this  verse  ;  it  expresses  the  punishment 
of  the  perverse  builders.  The  metaphor  of  the  stone  is  retained  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  already  cited  (from  Ps.  cxviii.),  and  this 
stone  is  described  as  bringing  destruction.  This  description  is  sup- 
ported by  passages,  such  as  Isaiah  viii.  14,  15,  Dan.  ii.  45.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  the  stone  appears  as  occasioning  the  fall,  and 
the  destruction  thence  resulting,  through  the  act  of  him  who  falls 
(similarly  Luke  ii.  34);  in  the  second  part,  inversely,  the  stone  is 
represented  as  destroying  by  its  own  movement. 

(Under  the  figure  of  a  piece  of  rock  which — ^without  being 
touched — loosens  itself  and  hurls  itself  down,  shattering  everything 
it  encounters,  Daniel  [loc.  cit.]  describes  the  destructive  power  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  representative,  the  Messiah,  put  forth 
against  the  world  of  eviL — IvvOhio)^  to  smash,  to  dash  to  atoms. — 
Aucfiw  literally  to  purify  the  com,  from  kiicfidgj  then  to  separate, 
sever,  divide  in  pieces  generally.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  these  two  expressions  occur.) 

Ver.  45,  46. — This  threatening  rebuke  the  Pharisees,  of  course, 
well  understood  ;  but  as  they  would  not  yield  to  it  in  true  conver- 
sion, it  excited  their  bitterest  anger.  Still,  so  long  as  the  people 
adhered  to  Christ,  and  regarded  him  as  a  Prophet,  they  could 
not  venture  upon  any  violence.  (Comp.  Luke  xix.  47,  48 ;  Mark 
xil8.) 

Chap.  xxii.  1. — The  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke  here  concludes 
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the  conversation  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  Pharisees,  and  imme- 
diately commence  the  accounts  of  the  new  attempt  which  they  made 
to  catch  the  Lord  in  his  words.  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
another  parable  ;  and  this  again  is  expressly  miderstood  as  addressed 
to  the  Pharisees  (nd^v  ehev  avrolg).  The  parable  of  the  banquet 
harmonizes  well  in  one  part  with  the  context ;  for  the  murder  of 
the  servants  {SovXoi)  evidently  refers  to  Matth.  xxi.  35,  and  the  call- 
ing of  the  wicked  {ttovtjpoi^  ver.  10),  as  plainly  to  the  publicans  and 
harlots  (ver.  31).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  another  part  of  the 
parable  is  not  applicable  to  the  Pharisees,  namely,  that  which  speaks 
of  the  one  guest  who  did  not  wear  a  wedding  garment ;  and  besides 
this,  as  the  form  of  the  conclusion  (ver.  45,  46)  appears  to  close 
the  conversation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Matthew  is  correct  in 
placing  the  parable  here.  This  doubt  would  seem  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  Luke  (xiv.  16,  ff.),  who  has  inserted,  in  his  account 
of  the  journey,  a  parable  very  similar  to  ours,  and  which  there  stands 
in  a  definite  connexion.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  parable  in  Luke  also  contains  so  many  points  of  dif- 
ference from  that  which  Matthew  here  introduces,  that  we  cannot 
suppose  a  mere  change  of  form,  from  one  to  the  other,  by  tradition. 
For,  if  such  a  conjecture  were  entertained,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
regard  the  account  of  Matthew  as  containing  the  result  of  the 
transformation  ;  but  Matthew's  mode  of  description  is  so  peculiar, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  trace  it  to  the  vagueness  of  tradition. 
Moreover,  since  in  the  connexion  of  Matthew  there  is  no  lack  of 
references  to  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be  the  most  probable  sup- 
position that  a  parable  delivered  by  Christ,  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
here  again  brought  forward  with  free  alterations.  Nor  are  these 
modifications — especially  the  paragraph  which  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  Pharisees — ^by  any  means  out  of  place  ;  for  the  concluding  part 
of  the  parable  has  its  relation  to  the  disciples,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  listening  to  Jesus  along  with  the  Pharisees.  (Luke  xx,  9,  16.) 
It  was  most  appropriate  that  the  followers  of  the  Lord  should  be 
reminded  by  this  solemn  admonition,  of  the  importance  of  close 
union  to  him  ;  since  the  rebuke  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  might  so 
easily  lead  them  to  self-complacency.  Then  the  only  remaining 
difficulty  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  foregoing  form  of  conclusion, 
Matth.  xxi.  45,  46.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  would  stand  bet- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  parable  (xxii.  14);  still  we  may  suppose,  that 
there  was  an  interruption  in  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  the  parable  of  the  marriage-feast  did  not  come 
immediately  after  the  preceding,  although  sufficiently  near  to  render 
the  references  to  that  intelligible.  This  hypothesis  would  satisfac- 
.torily  explain  the  previous  conclusion. 

The  parable  now  before  us^  like  that  of  the  vineyard  has  also 
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its  Old  Testament  foundation.  In  Zephan.  i.  7,  8,  Prov.  ix.  1,  ff. 
the  Divine  wisdom  is  represented  as  preparing  a  feast  and  inviting 
gnests  to  partake  of  it.*  Similar  allegories  have  been  formed,  after 
these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Kabbins.  (Compare 
the  passages  in  Lightfoot  and  Meuschen.)  According  to  the  remarks 
already  made,  the  parable  of  Matthew  consists  of  two  parts,  which 
have  entirely  diflferent  relations  ;  the  first  part  is  parallel  with  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard,  and,  like  that,  relates  to  the  Pharisees  (the 
KBKkfjfiivoi  are  =  the  yeojfyyoij  and  the  dovXoi  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them,  as  in  the  previous  parable,  where  they  represent  the 
prophets);  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  has  reference  to  those  who 
have  complied  with  the  invitation,  namely,  the  disciples.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  sincerity  of  the  Lord's  love  is  specially  conspicuous. 
He  did  not  aim  at  establishing  a  party,  at  drawing  adherents  or  at 
retaining  them  ;  hence  he  exhibited  even  towards  his  own  followers 
the  full  significance  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  the  risk  of  their  for- 
saking him.    (Comp.  John  vi.  67.) 

Ver.  2. — ^In  the  several  parables  addressed  by  the  Saviour  simul- 
taneously to  the  Pharisees,  to  the  people  who  were  favourable  towards 
him,  and  to  his  disciples,  the  several  ideas  which  he  sought  to  impress 
on  their  hearts,  became  more  and  more  distinctly  marked.  In  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  (Matth.  xxi.  37),  Christ  was  designated  as 
the  Son  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  ;  here  he  is  expressly  called  the 
Son  of  a  King,  to  whom,  as  such,  royal  dignity  and  power  belonged. 
That  which  Luke  (xiv.  16)  stated  in  general  terms,  ^'  a  certain  man 
made  a  great  supper,*'  is  here  more  strictly  defined.  The  person  who 
gave  the  entertainment  was  a  king  {PaaiXevg)^  the  entertainment 
was  a  marriage-feast.  This  last  expression  is  very  fuU  of  meaning. 
The  accession  of  the  Prince  to  his  throne  is  fi-equently  described  as 
a  marriage  with  his  people  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  Jesus  in 
bis  humanity  may  be  viewed  as  a  similar  installation  into  his  king- 
dom, of  which  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  was  the  only 
outward  representation.  According  to  the  ttsus  loquendi  of  Scrip- 
ture,  the  accession  of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d 
is  the  visit  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride.  (Compare  the  observa- 
tions on  Matth.  ix.  15  ;  John  iii.  29.)  This  mutual  mixing  of  the 
two  metaphors  is  to  be  retained  here  ;  for  those  whe  are  invited  are, 
in  one  sense,  the  subjects  of  the  person  who  invites,  while  in  another 
sense,  they  are  intended  to  constitute  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
Hence  the  disobedience  of  the  persons  invited  to  the  conunand  of 
the  king  is,  viewed  in  another  Ught,  also  adultery ;  love  to  the 
world  instead  of  love  to  God. 

♦  In  the  first  passage  we  fled  something  akin  to  Matth.  xiii.  12,  where  one  of  the 
gaests  is  spoken  of  as  not  clothed  in  a  wedding  garment  {oIk  hdedvfiivoc  Mvjm  yofiov.) 
The  strange  garment  is  called,  Zephan.  i  8,  ^^^a  tp^a^iQ. 
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Ver.  3-6. — Accordingly,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  other 
features  of  the  parable,  that  the  marriage  (ya^)  of  the  Son  is  the 
season  of  the  highest  joy  (to  those  who  follow  the  ic^^tc),  but  at  the 
same  time  also  an  occasion  for  decision.  The  invitation  involves 
the  challenge  to  discard  all  other  love  and  be  united,  in  obedient 
affection,  with  the  true  Lord  alone.  The  servants,  as  distinct  from 
the  parties  invited,  signiiy  (as  in  the  foregoing  parable)  the  pro- 
phets, who,  as  members  of  the  nation,  are  themselves  invited,  but 
stand  in  such  cbse  connexion  with  the  Lord,  that  they  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  him.  So  far,  however,  as  others  are  distinguished  firom 
the  K&cXrjfjLevoij  invited  (ver.  9),  the  reference  is  not  to  all  men,  but  to 
the  kXijtoI,  called  (ver.  14,  where  the  expression  is  repeated  in  a  literal 
sense).  These  Kkrp-oi,  called^  may  be,  in  different  senses,  either  the 
Pharisees,  in  opposition  to  the  publicans  and  harlots  (Matth.  xxi. 
81),  or,  the  Jews  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles.  Here,  according  to 
the  immediate  context,  the  former  sense  prevails.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  disobedience  manifested  by  the  individuals  invited  is 
very  much  stronger  in  Matthew  than  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
Luke,  where  the  parable  was  drawn  forth  by  milder  opposition. 
Here  again  the  sending  of  the  dovTuoi^  servantSy  takes  place  at  inter* 
vals,  and  with  a  gradation  in  designating  the  sin  of  the  disobedient 
(as  above,  Mark  xii  4),  in  order  to  intimate  that  the  general  call 
(addressed  by  their  connexion  with  nation  and  class)  is,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  brought  home  specially  to  every  individual 
(The  oriental  custom  of  repeated  invitations  to  great  feasts,  fur- 
nished an  appropriate  figure  by  which  to  convey  these  sentiments.) 
The  oifK  ^ekov,  they  wovld  not  (ver.  4)  is  followed  in  gradation  by 
the  diieXriaavTe^  dTrfjWov,  they  made  light  of  it  and  taent  their  way 
(ver.  6),  and  finally,  the  v^aav  k€u  dneKreivav,  they  insiUted  and 
dew.  The  first  expression  conveys  only  the  disinclination  of  the 
will,  the  second  implies  a  slighting  disregard  of  the  Divine  call,  the 
last  actual  resistance.  "Apiarov  here  stands,  in  the  wider  sense,  for, 
meal  generally,  =  duTwov.  It  has  been  adopted  in  this  signification 
by  the  Rabbins.  (Comp.  Buxtorf.  lex.  s.  v.  t*95j*»n«.  The  expres- 
sion oiTiard  =  otrevrd,  means  fatted  beasts  in  general,  except  oxen, 
which  are  mentioned  as  the  ornaments  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
The  prepared  supper  is  a  metaphor,  denoting  the  spiritual  prepar- 
ation of  mankind  for  the  reception  of  the  Redeemer. 

Ver.  7. — Whilst  Luke  (xiv.  24)  only  adds  the  threatening  that 
none  of  those  who  had  been  invited  should  taste  the  supper,  Mat- 
thew describes  the  punishment  of  the  disobedient  (who  represent 
primarily  the  Pharisees)  in  the  most  fearful  terms.  (Similarly  as 
in  the  foregoing  parable,  Luke  xviii.  20.)  .  The  king,  upon  seeing 
his  favour  abused,  appears  as  the  Ruler  who  severely  punishes  the 
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violation  of  his  will ;  the  persons  who  were  invited  appear  in  the  re- 
lation of  subjects,  and  are  therefore  treated  as  rebels. 

Ver.  8-10. — The  rejection  of  those  who  were  first  invited  to  the 
prepared  feast,  is  followed  (as  Luke  xiv.  21)  by  the  invitation  of 
others  ;  a  circumstance  in  which  we  find  a  parallel  with  the  trans- 
ference of  the  vinejard  to  other  husbandmen.  (Matth.  xxi  41.) 
Matthew,  indeed,  merely  mentions  the  dispatching  of  the  servants ; 
but,  according  to  him,  also,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
case,  viz.,  the  filling  up  of  the  places.  This  replacing  of  the  re- 
jected guests,  by  others  who  were  not  primarily  appointed  to  those 
positions,  is  the  same  idea  as  Paul  illustrates  (Rom.  xi)  where  he 
represents  the  cast-off  Jews  as  severed  branches  of  the  olive  tree, 
into  whose  places  others  (the  TrA^Kjpa  rdv  iSvujv)  were  grafted.  The 
statement  of  Matthew  that  evil  and  good  (novrpol  kcu  dyaOoi)  were 
called  (comp.  Matth.  xiiL  47)  is  far  more  expressive  than  the  repre- 
sentations of  Luke.  The  latter  describes  those  who  were  called  as 
fTTu>xoiy  poor  J  only,  and  not  as,  in  part,  novripoiy  wicked.  This  term 
points  to  the  sequel,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  some  among  the 
called  is  exhibited.  (This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  expres- 
sion dti^odoi  tQv  bdOiV  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  l^i^oq  literally 
signifies  a  passage ;  in  connexion  with  bdoi  it  probably  means  the 
intersection  of  one  street  by  another ;  thus  compitumj  where  men 
are  accustomed  to  congregate.) 

Ver.  Il-rl3. — This  second  part  of  the  parable,  as  we  have  already 
observed  (on  ver.  1),  admits  no  reference  to  the  Pharisees.  It  could 
not  possibly  be  said  of  them  that  they  participated  in  the  mar* 
liage  ;  they  were  the  very  men  who  did  not  obey  the  caU.  The  de- 
sign of  the  Bedeemer,  in  these  words,  was  to  give  his  disciples  (who, 
as  such,  may  be  regarded  as  called,  instead  of  the  persons  first 
invited)  an  exhortation  to  earnestness. 

As  regards  the  simile,  it  is  evident  that  allusion  is  made  to  the 
eastern  custom  observed  at  feasts,  of  distributing  costly  garments. 
According  to  this  usage,  the  want  of  the  garment  required  at  the 
feast  was  criminal^  even  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  individual,  since 
he  must  have  rejected  the  one  ofifered  him,  and  self-complacently 
deemed  his  own  good  enough.  In  resolving  the  metaphor,  we  find 
that  the  garment  (as  an  external  decoration)  signifies  the  internal 
adornment  of  the  soul,  which  we  may  denominate  by  one  expression, 
righteousness  {diitaioovvrj),  (Isaiah  Ixl  10  has  the  same  figure  "tj^^i 
9^^.,  Comp.  Rev.  xix.  8.  The  use  of  the  word  MvaaaBat  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  xP^aT6v,  viov  dvOpumov,  dyampf^  Rom.  xiii.  14, 
(JaL  iii  27,  CoL  iii  10,  12,  ff.,  Ephes.  iv.  24,  has  reference  to  the 
same  comparison.)  Hence  this  inward  righteousness  is  not  repre- 
sented as  anything  acquired  or  self-produced,  but  as  something 
given,  imparted,  the  non-appropriation  of  which  (resulting  from 
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self-complacency  and  vanity,  as  if  our  own  were  sufficient)  is  the 
very  ground  of  rebuke.  Where  this  righteousness  is  wanting, 
the  necessary  consequence  is  removal  from  the  light  of  the  kingdom 
into  darkness.  (Concerning  the  words,  trtc&rog  i^repov  k.  t.  A.,  com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Matth.  viii.  12.)  Thus,  the  call  {KXi\avg)  by  no 
means  appears  as  gratia  irreatstihUiSy  but  as  laying  claim  to  free, 
spontaneous  choice.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  follow  the  call, 
sin  may  remain  in  the  depth  of  the  soul,  unless  the  man  wholly 
yields  in  humble  obedience,  and  along  with  the  invitation,  receives 
also  the  ornament  of  righteousness  offered  by  the  free  grace  of  GhxL 
This  interpretation  encounters  but  one  difficulty,  namely,  how  this 
parable  is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matth.  xxv.  1, 
ff.).  According  to  the  latter,  it  appears  that  not  only  no  one  with- 
out the  wedding-garment — ^without  the  array  of  the  Divine  righte- 
ousness— ^but  no  one  remaining  without  the  necessary  oil  of  the 
Spirit,  can  come  into  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d ;  whilst,  according  to 
this  parable  of  the  marriage-feast,  the  novripd^j  taicked  (ver.  10)  is 
admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the 
shortest  method  to  say  that  these  features  are  not  to  be  pressed ;  but 
they  stand  in  such  intimate  connexion  with  the  whole  substance  of 
the  parable,  that  if  such  points  are  to  be  put  aside  as  incidental, 
the  entire  representation  becomes  void  of  meaning.  If,  however,  we 
only  distinguish  the  varied  relations  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  presented,  these  varying  representations  assume  a  significance. 
In  the  passage,  Matth.  xxv.  1,  ff.,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  treated 
of  in  reference  to  its  complete  manifestation  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  ;  this  involves  the  idea  of  the  Kpiaigj  judgment,  separation^  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  by  means  of  which  all  impurities  are  separated 
from  it.  In  our  parable,  on  the  contrary,  the  sulgect  of  discourse 
is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  as  introduced  by 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Lord  on  earth  ;  in  this  relation  we  may 
apply  the  parable  of  the  net,  in  which  good  and  bad  fish  are  in- 
cluded (Matth.  xiii  47,  ff).  Thus,  the  fact  of  being  in  the  external 
kingdom  of  God  does  not  by  any  means,  in  itself,  furnish  either  the 
right  or  the  certainty  of  belonging  to  his  spiritual  kingdom.  As 
there  was  a  Judas  amongst  the  disciples,  and  a  Ham  in  the  ark,  so 
in  all  places  and  times,  while  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  course 
of  its  secret  development  in  the  present  world  {alujv  ovtoc),  there 
appears  a  wicked  man  in  the  circle  of  believers  that  are  formed  trom 
time  to  time.  Whether  the  Redeemer  in  this  parabolic  representa- 
tion, thought  particularly  of  Judas,  it  is  hard  to  affirm,  although  it 
cannot  be  positively  denied. 

Ver.  14 — ^According  to  Matth.  xxii.  14,  the  Redeemer  concludes 
this  parable  also  (compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xx.  16)  with  the 
saying,  nokXol  dot  kXijtoI,  dXiyoi  6k  iicXsKToi^  many  are  caUedy  brU/ew 
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chosen^  which  here  requires  a  closer  consideration.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  icXip-dg,  ccUledy  the  foregoing  parable  shews  plainly  enough 
that  the  term  is  identical  with  neKk^ihoi,  (ver.  3).  All,  therefore, 
who  are  reached  by  the  invitation  of  the  prophets  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God,  are  therein  included.  Whether  they  obey  the  call  {icXijai^ 
dyia^  2  Tim.  i.  9)  or  not,  is  not  implied  in  the  word  KXtp-d^j  called; 
on  th^  contrary,  the  parable  of  the  marriage-feast  sufficiently  proves 
that  there  are  persons  called  who  do  not  obey  the  caU.  At  the  same 
time,  the  term  icXijToijCaUedy  is  in  some  instances  applied,  especially 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  strictly  to  those  who  have  complied  with  the 
call  and  entered  the  church  of  God  (Bom.  i.  6,  7,  viii  28  ;  1  Cor.  i 
24  ;  Jude  ver.  1).  (Paul  also  employs  the  word  tcXijrS^y  called,  in 
reference  to  the  calling  of  an  individual  to  a  special  work  in  the 
kingdom  of  Q<Ki  ;  for  example,  Rom.  i.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i  1,  KXtp-dr 
dn6(noh)g ;  but  this  signification  needs  no  further  remark  here.)  In 
many  passages  of  Scripture  (Luke  xvjil  7 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  22,  S.;  Rom. 
viii  83;  Col.  iii.  12 ;  Tit.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet,  i.  1,  ii.  9)  IkXektS^,  chosen,  stands 
quite  parallel  with  ickifrSgy  caUed,  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to  the  world.  The  expres- 
sion is,  in  this  sense,  syonymous  with  dyioi,  saints,  which  abo,  in  it- 
self, conveys  only  the  fiwt  of  separation  from  a  multitude.  In  a 
special  sense,  however,  it  is  applied  to  angels  (1  Tim.  v.  21),  to 
Christ  (Luke  xxiii,  35),  and  to  individual  members  of  the  church. 
In  these  instances  it  appears  to  have  a  more  limited  meaning  than 
icXtp-dg,  called,  because,  while  all  the  chosen  are  necessarily  called,  all 
the  called  are  not  chosen.  This  signification  occurs  only  in  the  saying 
now  before  us,  but  in  Rev.  xvii  14,  and  probably  Rom.  xvi.  13,  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  iKXeKTol,  chosen,  is  a 
richer  endowment  with  gifts,  and  hence  the  appointment  to  a  greater 
work  ;  in  which  case,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  servants  (Matth.  xxv. 
14,  £F.),  for  example,  those  to  whom  more  talents  were  given  than  to 
the  other,  would  be  iKXeKToL  Or,  according  to  the  parable  before  us, 
we  might  understand  this  term  as  designating  those  who  sincerely 
avail  themselves  of  the  call  (tcXfjcng)  in  opposition  to  those  who 
either  despise  or  neglect  it ;  or  else,  while  apparently  receiving  it, 
do  not  properly  employ  it.  But  the  words  noXkoi  elai  KXtp-ol, 
many  are  called,  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  others  who  are  not 
called  (the  Evangelist  does  not  use  the  expression  ol  noXXol,  which 
might  be  taken  as  bearing  much  the  same  signification  with  -ndvrtg, 
comp.  Rom.  v.  15  with  xviii.  19);  while  at  the  same  time,  the  fact 
of  not  being  called  is  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  relative  thing  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  xx.  28),  since  Scripture  knows  nothing  of 
any  positive  decree  excluding  individual  men  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but,  on  the  contrary  plainly  teaches  the  universality  of  God's 
grace  (1  John  ii.  2 ;  2  Pet.  iiL  9).    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  calling 
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of  one  people  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  than  that  of  thb 
other ;  and,  among  the  same  people,  one  individual  is  called  hefore 
another,*  so  that  thus  far,  those  who  are  called  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  who  are  not  called  (but  are  to  be  called).  Hence 
the  vocation,  as  such,  admits  of  no  merit;  it  is  a  gift  of  the  free 
grace  of  Qt)d ;  while,  on  the  othpr  hand,  guitt  is  involved  in  its  re- 
jection. The  guilt  of  the  many  called  is  intimated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  statement,  but  few  chosen  {dXiyoi  61  iKketrrot).  It 
would  indeed  seem  that,  since  the  use  made  of  the  KXrjaig  is  here 
pointed  out  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  iKXtKroi,  the  name  is  not  en- 
tirely appropriate  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  more  correct  expression 
would  be  faithful  (mcrro/),  in  order  to  mark  the  self-activity  of  man. 
But  the  improvement  of  the  icXTjai^,  coil,  is  also  traced  to  an  UXayr}^ 
election,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  faithfulness  itself  is  only 
an  eflFect  of  grace,  since  activity  on  the  part  of  man  can  only  operate 
negatively,  and  always  requires  3  positive  power  (namely  the  Divine) 
to  supply  its  deficiency.  The  proverb  itself  naturally  partakes  of  the 
variable  applicability  of  its  parts;  and  hence  we  must  explain  the 
circumstance  that  here  it  has  reference  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  those 
who  did  not  embrace  the  call  addressed  to  them  ;  whilst  in  Matth. 
XX.  16,  it  was  applied  to  those  different  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d,  the  distribution  of  which  depends  upon  God's  free  grace. 


§  6.  New  Conversations  op  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees 

AND   SaDDUCEES. 
(Matth.  xxiL  15-46;  Mark  zii  13-37 ;  Lake  xx.  20-44.) 

All  the  three  Evangelists  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  Phari- 
sees, soon  after  the  first  conversation,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  Bedeemer  bj  difficult  questions,  so  as  to  compromise  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thus  draw  away  the  affection  which 
they  entertained  for  him.  Here  the  accounts  are  in  such  exact 
harmony  with  each  other  (Luke  merely  omitting  the  parallel  to 
Matth.  xxii.  34,  ff. ;  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxL  23),  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  reports  were  given  in  chronological  order  ; 
especially  as  the  internal  character  of  the  conversations  is  quite 
suited  to  the  last  days  before  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The  in- 
creasing malignity  of  the  Pharisees  led  them  to  make  use  of  the 
most  difficult  cases,  that  they  might  put  Jesus  to  the  proof,  and,  if 
possible  entangle  him  in  his  words.  The  love  of  Christ,  which  in 
contrast  with  such  daring  sin,  rose  to  its  highest  pitch,  is  manifested 
by  the  following  discourses  alike  in  its  gentle  form  of  compassion, 

*  This  differenoe  In  the  calls  was  represented  in  the  parable^  Matth.  xx.  1,  fC 
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sympatluziiig  with  blindness,  and  labouring  to  remove  it,  and  in  its 
sacred  severity. 

Ver.  15,  16. — We  have  here  a  positive  statement  of  that  which 
was  at  least  not  definitely  expressed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (Matth.  xxi  23) 
— that  the  persons  who  interrogated  Christ  were  expressly  delegated 
by  the  Sanhedrim  for  that  purpose.  The  Pharisaic  party,  who 
ruled  the  Sanhedrim  by  their  influence,  made  the  formal  resolution 
to  entrap  Christ,  through  their  deputies,  by  means  of  artful  ques- 
tions. (Uayidevio  =  dyQevui^  as  if  to  catch  in  a  net.)  In  order, 
however,  to  conceal  their  plan,  they  sent  some  of  their  pupils 
(Matth.  xxii.  16),  and  indeed  such  as  knew  how  to  present  an  honest 
appearance,  as  if  they  came  from  deeply  felt  desire,  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  Saviour  in  a  difficult  case,  in  which  they  desired  to  know 
what  was  right.  (Luke  xx,  20,  therefore  calls  them  very  significantly 
imofcpivSfievoi  ^ovrovf  diKolovg  elvaiy  and  Jesus  subsequently,  on  the 
same  account,  calls  them  vnoKptral.  An  kyuaBrrog  is  a  way-layer, 
lying  in  ambush  [comp.  Job  xix.  12].  In  Sirach  viii.  14,  the  phrase 
occurs,  t/KoBl^uv  a)f  cvedpov  7{^  orSfiaTt  rtvo^^  which  is  quite  analogous 
to  our  passage.) 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  stating 
that  the  Pharisees  had  united  with  the  Herodians.  These  adherents 
of  the  Herodian  famUy  generally,  and  of  Herod  Antipas  in  particu- 
lar (Mark  iii.  6),  who,  moreover,  may  have  been  the  immediate 
attendants  of  the  Tetrarch— for  he  happened  to  be  present  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (Luke  xxiii.  7) — entertained 
political  opinions  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  latter  were  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Romans  in  their  entire 
aim,  and  desired  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Jewish  power, 
because  that  would  aflford  them  greater  certainty  of  exercising  the 
influence  which  they  assumed  ;  and  through  their  efforts,  the  mass 
of  the  people  also  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  prejudiced  against  the 
Eoman  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  family  of  Herod,  with 
its  adherents,  had  an  interest  in  the  very  continuance  of  Bo- 
man  government ;  for,  by  this  means,  they  were  protected  in  the 
possession  of  their  power ;  and  hence  they  permitted  to  themselves 
all  oppressions,  confidently  trusting  in  the  Roman  legionSj  who 
stood  in  readiness  to  defend  them  against  every  outbreak  of  rebel- 
lion. It  was  upon  the  union  of  these  two  parties  that  their  plan 
was  laid.  As  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends  when  the  object 
was  to  put  the  Holy  One  of  God  to  death  (Luke  xxiii.  12),  so  also 
did  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians.  The  deputies  of  the  two  political 
parties  were  at  once  to  supply  the  witnesses  by  whom,  whatever 
might  be  his  answer,  he  should  be  ruined.  It  is  true  a  declaration 
(against  the  Romans  would  have  won  the  attachment  of  the  people 
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still  more  ^  but  the  Herodians  would  then  have  taken  occasion  to 
accuse  him  before  the  Pagan  authorities  (Luke  xx.  20,  tov  ncipaSov- 
vcu  avrov  t§  ApxQ  *^  '^  i^ovalq,  tov  ijy  sfiov  og)y  which  the  Pharisees 
certainly  above  all  things  desired.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  simply 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Komans,  then  the  Pharisees  hoped 
to  draw  away  from  him  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  to  be  able 
to  imprison  him  without  fear.  Hence  they  seek  to  inveigle  the 
Redeemer  by  insidious  language,  while  they  hypocritically  praise 
his  truthfulness  and  courage.  But  he  who  knew  what  is  in  man 
(John  ii  25),  perceived  their  craft  (Travovpyta),  as  Luke  says,  xx.  23. 
(Instead  of  7rp6(T6)7rov  Xa^dveiv  =  &••»  nbj,  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
elg  TTpdacjTTov  pXineiv,  and  this  does  not  correspond  with  e**?!  n***,  Num. 
xxiv.  1,  which  the  LXX.  correctly  translate  by  dnooTQitpeiv  rb  npd-- 
a(,mov.  It  is  better  to  compare  V?  d'»«  d^to,  which  is  generally  used 
in  the  good  sense,  to  regard  any  one  with  favour.  Even  this  phrase, 
however,  does  not  exactly  answer  to  the  phrase  pXineiv  elg  Trpoocjnov ; 
it  would  rather  be  necessary  that  the  words  should  run :  &•»«  ^?  nw-^ 
— an  expression  which  does  not  occur.) 

Ver.  17-22. — The  way  in  which  the  interrogators  intended  that 
the  Lord  should  be  perplexed,  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded. 
But  two  questions  now  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  how 
did  Christ  view  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  Bomans 
and  their  representative,  the  Emperor  ?  The  inquiry  "  Is  it  law- 
ful to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?"  (e^ecri  doijvcu  icrjvaov  KcUaapi, 
^  ov  ;)  plainly  indicates  a  reference  to  the  views  of  the  Jewish  ultra- 
liberals,  of  whom  the  well-known  Judas  of  Galilee  (comp.  Joseph. 
Arch,  xviii.  1,  ffi  and  Acts  v.  37)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fanatic 
chief.  This  man  represented  the  freedom  to  which  he  believed  the 
Jewish  people  called,  as  consisting  in  entire  exemption  firom  external 
imposts  and  contributions  to  the  support  of  worldly  government, 
their  contributions  being  due  only  to  God — that  is,  to  the  Temple 
and  its  Pharisaic  officials.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  support  of  this  fanatical  opinion  in  Scripture  ;  for  the  Jews 
always  had  paid  taxes  to  their  sovereign,  in  addition  to  the  Temple 
dues ;  and  Palestine  had  also  had  to  raise  its  tribute  as  a  province 
of  Babylon  or  Syria.  Moreover,  the  passage  Deut.  xvii  15,  does 
not  in  itself  forbid  that  a  stranger  (•♦■^j  te'»H)  should  reign  over 
Israel — ^indeed  the  prophets  incessantly  foretold  that  the  unfaithful 
people  would  be  subjected  to  foreign  rule— the  passage  only  pro- 
hibits the  Jews  from  themselves  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king,  while 
it  was  quite  possible  that  God  might,  as  a  punishment,  cause  them 
to  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  a  stranger.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Jesus  could  not,  by  any  means,  coincide  with  the  ultra 
party  ;  because  their  rebelliousness  was  a  horrible  fruit  of  sin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  God,  even  an  illegitimate  and  unjust 
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gOTeniment  muBt  be  obeyed  when  it  is  once  established  (Bom.  xiii. 
1).  Trae,  indeed,  Jesus  was  thereby  no  friend  to  the  Romans  (rep- 
resented by  the  Herodians)  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had 
assumed  dominion  over  Judaea  by  gross  deeds  of  violence,  and,  on 
the  other,  their  whole  political  constitution  was  unholy,  and  directly 
opposed  to  everything  Divine.  But  the  Lord  saw  in  their  dominion 
over  Israel  the  judgment  of  Gk)d,  and  therefore  viewed  it  as  a 
scourge  (like  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  Chaldeans  in  days  before) 
held  in  God's  hand.  And,  although  this  instrument  was  indeed  re- 
pugnant, yet  the  holiness  of  him  who  used  it — the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth— demanded  reverence.  Now,  according  to  the  prophecies, 
even  Israel  was,  as  a  punishment,  not  only  to  be  without  a  king  (of 
its  own),  but  at  one  time,  without  sacrifice,  altar,  ephod,  and  sanc- 
tuary (Hos.  iii  4).  True,  if  the  whole  people  of  Israel  had  embraced 
the  Lord  in  genuine  faith,  it  might  be  supposed  that  (according  to 
the  Philonean  mode  of  representation)  the  whole  nation — through 
the  power  of  the  holy  life,  which  would  have  been  developed  within 
it — ^would  have  overcome  its  conquerors  ;  but  the  Lord,  at  this  time, 
knew  too  certainly  that  the  Jews  were  rushing  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion (Luke  zix.  42,  ff.),  and  saw  in  the  Bomans  the  instrument  of 
Qod  for  the  correction  of  this  blinded  people.  Thus,  when  the  in- 
terrogators of  the  Bedeemer  propounded  to  him  their  opposite  opin- 
ions— as  contraries  between  which,  they  thought,  he  would  inevit- 
ably be  obliged  to  choose — ^he  took  no  part  with  either.  In  his 
higher  and  holy  view  of  things,  he  acknowledged  what  was  true  in 
the  sentiments  of  both  parties,  but  he  could  not  be  bound  by  oppo- 
site views,  above  which  he  rose  so  far. 

The  next  question  then  is.  How  did  the  Saviour,  with  prudence, 
make  known  his  sentiments  ?  He  did  not  give  forth  abstract 
thoughts  respecting  the  political  relations  of  peoples  and  states,  but 
conveyed  his  instruction  by  the  sight  of  the  actual  material  object 
which  represented  the  particular  point  in  question.  He  requested 
the  ordinary  coin  in  which  the  tax  (census)  was  paid  (hence  v(5^/4a 
K/fpfoov^  Matth.  xxii.  19)  namely  a  denarius,  to  be  produced.  (Ai;- 
vdpioVj  like  KTjvao^  was  adopted  from  the  Latin  language  into  the 
Greek  ;  the  coin  [see  Matth.  xviiL  28]  was  worth  about  three  Saxon 
groschen.)  This  bore  the  image  and  name  of  Caesar,  and  therefore 
its  use  involved  the  silent  acknowledgment  of  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  him,  of  the  Bomans.  (Comp.  the  passages  int 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  in  loc,  which  lay  down  the  principle,  "  He 
whose  likeness  is  borne  by  the  coin  is  lord  of  the  land.")  But  this 
acknowledgment  expressed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and,  on  the  other,  submission  to  the  will  of  Otxl ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  this  could  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that,  when  &• 
much  had  preceded,  nothing  but  what  existed  (the  payment  of  trib- 
VoL.  n.— 12 
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nte  to  the  Emperor)  could  follow.  This  idea,  however,  involved  Ao 
other — that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  ought  not  to  have  appropri- 
ated the  money  of  the  emperor  (but  rather  have  striven  after  a  more 
solemn  and  holy  object),  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  giving  to  the  emperor  what,  according  to  the  law  of  justice, 
was  the  emperor's. 

After  having  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  interrogators  to  the  facts 
of  their  present  position,  and  having  thus  awakened  the  sense  ot 
guilt  and  the  consciousness  of  deserved  punishment,  Jesus  led  their 
minds  from  that  which  was  temporal  to  things  eternal,  and  to  their 
duties  respecting  them.  To  refer  the  words  "  to  God  the  things 
which  are  Gk)d's"  (rd  tov  Oeov  tw  Oew)  to  the  Temple-tax  (of  half  a 
shekel,  Exod.  xxx.  12),  gives  an  erroneous  view  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  not  appear  what  occasion 
there  could  be  for  wonder  in  the  answer — "  both  must  be  paid,  the 
tribute  to  the  Romans  and  the  tax  to  the  Temple"  (the  peculiar- 
ity in  the  procedure  of  the  Saviour  would,  in  that  case,  have  con- 
sisted, not  in  the  sentiment  expressed,  but  in  the  exhihUion  of  the 
coin;  whereas,  according  to  Luke  xx.  26,  the  object  of  marvel  was 
the  answer);  and  on  the  other,  the  Pharisees  might  have  made  an 
excellent  use  of  such  a  reply,  in  order  to  stigmatize  Jesus  among 
the  people  as  a  deserter  to  Rome,  since  he  certainly  stated  that  the 
tribute  must  be  paid.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  spirit  and  life 
only  when  it  is  spiritually  apprehended.  Jesus  contrasts  God,  as 
the  heavenly  Sovereign — the  King  of  all  kings — ^with  Caesar,  as  the 
highest  possessor  of  worldly  dominion.  The  latter,  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  claims  nothing  but  what  is  temporal  and  earthly 
(Mammon),  which  he  only  whose  heart  clings  around  it,  hesitates  in 
giving  back  to  its  fountain.  But  God,  as  Spirit,  requires  that 
which  is  spiritual — the  heart  and  the  whole  being.  The  inward 
man  belongs  to  God  (as  that  which  is  outward  belongs  to  the  world, 
and  to  Caesar  as  its  representative),  for  he  bears  the  image  of  God 
^ehdv  TOV  Beov)  indelibly  impressed  upon  him,  and  whatsoever  has 
come  from  God  must  return  to  him.  Now,  these  hypocrites  resort- 
ed to  the  Lord,  to  ascertain  how  they  could  act  towards  Caesar  ;  but 
to  learn  how  their  immortal  souls  might  be  brought  to  Gtod — ^to  re- 
veal which  was  the  very  design  of  the  Saviour's  coming — they 
asked  not.  This  striking  contrast  presented  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  uttered  with  the  conquering  glance  of  truth,  came  home 
with  such  power  to  their  consciences,  that  they  stood  self-convicted 
of  their  own  insincerity ;  they  experienced  the  profound  truth'  of  the 
sublime  sentiment  uttered  by  the  Lord  ;  they  felt  that  their  ques- 
tion would  have  been  frivolous  even  if  it  had  proceeded  fix)m  hearts 
well-disposed,^  but  that  now  it  was  wicked,  because  it  came  fiom 

*  GUndras,  in  his  ingenioiu  remarks  on  the  histoiy  of  the  tribntaiy  Pennj  (Gesohiohto 
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hearts  ftill  of  h3rpocrifi7.  They  may  Kave  been  sensible  that  the  an- 
swer, dnSSore  rd  Kaloapog  roi  Kalaapiy  icdi  ra  tw  Qeov  rt^  6cw,  render 
to  Ccesary  etc.,  may  be  said  to  involve  the  law  and  the  prophets 
(Matth  xxii.  40) ;  in  that  we  can  conceive  of  no  Divine  law  which  is 
not  included  in  one  part  or  the  other  of  this  sentiment ;  because  to 
leave  what  is  sinful  to  the  world,  and  to  give  that  which  is  etemid 
to  Gt)d,  is  the  whole  secret  of  godliness.  (Comp.  on  the  passage 
Rom.  xiii  7,  where  Paul  seems  to  have  had  it  in  his  view.) 

Ver.  23. — ^According  to  Matth  xxii  22,  the  Pharisees  now  with- 
drew, and  on  the  same  day  (ih  iitdvxi  ^fUpg,,  ver.  23)-^but  after  an 
interval — the  Sadducees  came  to  Jesus.  But,  as  the  Pharisees  are 
mentioned  again  subsequently  (Matth.  xxii.  34-41)  the  word  dirrj^jdovy 
departed,  doubtless  can  relate  only  to  those  among  them  who  had  been 
expressly  deputed  ;  it  is  likely  that  others  remained.  According  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  immediately  follows 
the  preceding,  and  hence  the  interval  of  which  Matthew  speaks  is, 
probably,  to  be  regarded  as  but  very  brief  The  accoimts  of  the 
three  Evangelists  respecting  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  Sad- 
ducees, hamionize  in  aU  essentials ;  Mark,  according  to  his  mode, 
merely  giving  a  somewhat  more  extended  report,  although  without 
adding  any  peculiar  feature.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  an- 
swer of  Christ  far  more  fully  than  either  of  the  others,  and  com- 
municates therein  some  peculiar  points. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees,  the  Bedeemer 
evidently  acknowledges  in  them  a  certain  goodness  of  disposition  ; 
they  were  &r  from  the  malignity  and  shamelessness  of  the  Phari- 
sees, but  only  because  they  had  less  interest  in  doctrinal  subjects 
and  ecclesiastical  afi^urs.  Their  god  was  their  belly,  and  as  their 
wealth  placed  them  in  a  position  to  indulge  their  lusts  to  the  full, 
their  whole  activity  was  concentrated  upon  temporal  things.  Their 
debasement  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  naturally  led  them  to  over- 
look everything  higher,  and,  in  regard  to  knowledge,  they  were  far 
behind  the  Pharisees.  They  denied  the  resurrection,*  and  even  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  worldf  (Acts  xxiii.  8);  and  (like  Philo), 
among  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  they  attached  more  import- 
ance to  the  Law  than  to  the  Prophets.     (Joseph.  Arch  xviii.  L  4. 

▼om  ZioBgroflchen,  B  il  8.  141X  very  jostlj  says,  "  The  whole  question,  generally,  reqMci- 
iDg  the  Juatioe  or  ii^ustioe  of  the  tribute  money  was  very  absurd,  and  amounted  to  just 
as  much  as  if  an  adulterer  should  ask  whether  it  were  right  to  pay  the  legal  penalty  fixed 
against  adultery.**  The  instance  of  cuitdtery  is  selected  with  great  appropriateness^  for 
the  Jews  had  committed  this  -ry  crime,  in  their  unfaithfulness  towards  the  Lord. 

*  Mark  and  Luke  express  add — for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  might  not  be 
Jews — that  the  Sadducees  den.    <  the  resurrection. 

f  How  they  may  have  exp  led  the  appearances  of  angels  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  in- 
deed doubtful.  Keander  (Eircl  Gesch.  Th.  i  s.  66)  conjectures,  with  reason,  that  they 
regarded  these  appearances  merely  as  manifestations  of  Gk>d  himself  which  were  impe^ 
iona],  and  on  that  account  truisitory.    (Compare  also  Dr.  Panlus  on  Luke  xx.  27.) 
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Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8,  14),  Hence,  while  Christ  declares  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  Divine  things  (Matth.  xxii.  29),  he  does  not  r^ 
fuse  to  instruct  them  ;  the  goodness  of  their  disposition  rendered 
it  possible  that  the  words  might  find  entrance  to  their  hearts — a  re- 
sult far  less  to  be  anticipated  in  the  case  of  the  vain  and  haughty 
Pharisees. 

Ver,  24-28. — The  question  which  they  propose  to  Christ  unmis- 
takeably  proves  the  shallowness  of  their  reasonings.  The  tale  which 
they  relate  (merely  a  fictitious  one)  probably  formed  one  of  the 
most  striking  arguments  which  they  were  able  to  adduce  against 
the  resurrection  {dvdaTaoig\  the  object  of  their  attack ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  might  appear  to  them  worth  while  to  tiy  its  efiect  with 
the  famous  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  The  whole  fiction  was  founded 
upon  the  Mosaic  law,  Deut.  xxv.  5,  fil  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  brother-in-law,  which,  indeed,  occurs  as  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  Gen.  xxxviii  6.  (The  citation  is  given  merely  from 
memory,  and  hence  each  of  the  Evangelists  quotes  it  differently.) 
The  design  of  this  Mosaic  regulation  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
&milies  (and  this  was  the  purport  also  of  the  laws  respecting 
heiresses — comp.  the  remarks  on  the  genealogical  tables  containing 
the  lineage  of  Jesus),  the  number  of  which  was  connected  with  the 
inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  this  accoimt,  likewise,  the 
first-bom  was  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  deceased  (comp.  Michaelis 
Mos.  Becht.  Th.  ii.  s.  194),  and  treated  as  his  genuine  descendant. 

(The  word  hnyofippevo)^  Matth.  xxii  24,  literally  signifies  to  ally 
one's  self  by  marriage,  from  yofifigSg,  which  denotes  all  relationships 
by  marriage,  as  brother-in-law,  son-in-law,  fether-in-law.  This  is 
the  only  place  where  it  occurs,  and  it  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
Da%  which  usually  means  to  perform  an  obligatory  marriage.  Instead 
of  dvaoTtjcei  (mipiuij  the  original  text  has  ftp;  I'^f^^  ^T^Z  ^^  ;  the 
LXX.  also  have  retained  the  word  dvofta.  Inepfiaj  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  ^^-^j  in  the  ordinary  signification,  posterity.) 

Ver.  29,  80. — The  Lord,  in  his  reply,  in  the  first  place  (accord- 
ing to  Matthew  and  Luke)  reproves  the  unbelief  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  then  (according  to  the  more  copious  account  of  Luke)  gives  the 
most  definite  declaration  on  the  particular  case  before  him.  Christ 
describes  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  as  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  power  of  God.  That  we  are  not  to  understand  the  lat- 
ter expression  as  referring  to  a  mere  kriowledge  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence,  which  can  raise  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  evident 
fix>m  the  idea  itself.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  almighty  power 
of  God  was  not  contested  by  the  Sadducees  ;  they  only  maintained 
that  the  raising  of  the  dead  should  not  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
part  in  the  operations  of  God's  omnipotent  energy.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  God  is  not  distinct  from  knowledge  {yvcjai^) 
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generally ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  attribute  of  Qod  withont 
the  other ;  all  must  be  viewed  as  inseparably  connected  in  the 
Divine  essence.  And  in  like  manner^  the  phrase  ddivai  rdc  yfwpd^, 
to  know  the  Scriptures^  must  not  be  taken  as  signifying  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hktorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  it  is  quite  as 
incredible  that  the  Sadducees  should  have  mistaken  this,  as  that 
they  denied  the  omnipotence  of  GKkL  The  expression  denotes 
rather  an  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  since  this  presupposes  Spirit — and  that,  Divine  Spirit, 
which  no  one  can  have  without  the  knowledge  of  God — the 
knowledge  of  Scopture  is  related  to  the  knowledge  of  Gkxi,  as  the 
effect  to  the  cause.  Because  they  do  not  know  God,  they  do  not 
understand  that  which  is  Divine  in  the  Scriptures,  knowing  only 
what  is  external,  and  not  having  organs  for  the  apprehension  of 
anything  beyond.  (Respecting  the  ^wxitcS^  [Jude  ver.  19,  Trvrf^ 
fifl  ix^}  comp.  1  Cor.  ii  14,  where  it  is  said,  oi  d^ercw  rd  rov 
TTvevjuaTOf  rov  Ocov.) 

In  the  next  place,  in  regard  to  the  question  itself,  the  Lord  un- 
equivocally replies  that  the  life  of  those  who  are  raised  from  the 
dead  will  be  entirely  different  from  earthly  life,  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  his  interrogators  falls  to  the  ground.  Now,  in 
this  passage,  we  have,  chiefly,  an  express  confirmation  of  the 
dvdtrraoig^  resurrection,  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  we  must  distin- 
guish from  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Of  the  latter,  the  Scrip- 
tures never  speak  ;  on  the  contrary,  God  is  called  6  ii6vog  ixunf  ri(v 
ddavaaiavy  he  who  (done  hath  immortality  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  True, 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  recognises  an  individual  continuance  of 
the  soul  (}pvxf[)  but  it  always  views  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  by  death  as  unnatural,  so  that  even  in  the  case 
erf  believers,  whose  spirit  and  soul  live  in  the  light  of  God,  the 
perfection  of  the  body  also  is  earnestly  desired.  (Rom.  viii.  32, 
^pLug  d7TeKdex6fuvoi  Tfjfv  dTroXvrpcjaiv  rov  adfuiTog  i)/i«5v.)  Hence,  the 
unclothing  of  the  body — the  condition  of  the  life  of  the  soul  with- 
out its  organ — ^is  by  no  means  an  advanced  state  for  men  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  principle — "  corporeity  is  the  end  of  the  works  of  God,*' 
everything  seeks  its  corresponding  body.  The  body  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  true  body  {(Jcjiui)  though  indeed  a  spiritual  one  {Trvevfiarucdv, 
1  Cor.  XV.  48,  44).  The  Redeemer  describes  as  such  the  corporality 
of  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  ;  for  he  denies,  in  their  case, 
the  ycLfielv  (of  men)  and  yofil^eaOcu  (=  yofilafceaBcu  or  ifcycLfjUoKeaOcUy  of 
women,  to  be  married);  whereas  both  these  belong  to  the  natural 
body  {aufia  \Iwxik6v),  according  to  its  nature.  Instead  of  (TWfwiTo, 
bodieSy  the  Lord  mentions  (in  Luke)  alu)v  oirog  and  iKeivog  (respect- 
ing these  terms,  compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xii.  31),  as  the 
regions  of  existence  to  which  the  natural  and  spiritual  bodies  re- 
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spectively  belong.  The  expression  alirv  iicelvog  is  here  equal  to 
SaaiXeia  tov  Qeovy  and  denotes  the  state  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
roles ;  on  which  account  also,  mention  is  made  of  being  worthy  of 
this  alojv.  Wherein  this  consists,  and  how  it  is  attained,  we  are 
not  here  informed  ;  but  the  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  faith  must  be  regarded  as  suscep- 
tibility for  grace  (x^^)  or  the  condition  of  worthiness  ;  in  the  sight 
of  God,  nothing  aJSbrds  worthiness  but  that  which  is  Divine,  that 
which  proceeds  from  himself  ("  Before  God  nothing  avails,  but  his 
own  image/')  The  proposition  thus  stated  by  the  Lord  as  a  doc- 
trine, is  supported  in  what  follows  (Luke  xx.  S6\hj  proofe.  It  is 
true,  the  clause  with  the  second  ydp  (hdyyeXoi  ydp  elai)^  contains  only 
a  subordinate  argument,  since  its  immediate  reference  is  to  the  pre- 
ceding words,  dnodavelv  ovtciri  dvvavraiy  they  can  die  no  more;  but  it 
has  also  an  indirect  reference  to  the  main  thoughts  of  the  passage. 
As  regards  the  argumentative  force  of  the  first  clause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  lies  in  the  idea  of  propagation,  involved  in  the  expres- 
sions yofidv,  marry,  and  yofuaiceoOm,  given  in  marriage.  This  is 
appointed  by  Grod  only  for  the  period  during  which  humanity  is  in  its 
course  of  development ;  with  its  perfection,  which  wiU  exclude  every 
form  of  death,  propagation  vrill  also  cease.  It  may  justly  be  de- 
duced from  this  train  of  thought,  that,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  body  will  be  modified  in  like  manner,  and  thus 
the  difference  of  sex  will  not  again  appear  in  those  who  are  raised 
from  the  dead.  This,  however,  can  be  affirmed  with  respect  only 
to  its  physical  character ;  so  &r  as  the  difference  of  the  sexes  is 
manifested  also  in  the  psychical  nature,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  idea 
that  it  will  be  abolished  in  the  resurrection  ;  for  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  to  suppose  such  an  intimate  mutual  connexion  between 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  as  would  render  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  one  without  the  other.  But  although  this  passage 
does  not  express  so  much,  it  does  not  exclude  the  conjecture,  that, 
in  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  there  may  be  such  a  union 
of  the  sexes  as  existed  before  the  formation  of  woman  (QeiL  ii 
21). 

In  regard  to  the  remaining  words  of  this  important  yerse,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  clauses,  hdyyeXoi  ydp  el(n,/or  they  are  like  the 
angels,  and  fccU  viol  ehi  tov  Qeov^  they  are  sons  of  God,  are  quite  parallel, 
and  serve  as  complements  to  each  other ;  but  both  stand  in  causal 
relation  to  the  last  words,  TTjg  dvaardaec^  viol  Svreg — "  Because  they 
are  children  of  the  resurrection,  they  are  ladyye^y  like  the  angels." 
— Hence,  in  the  expression,  viol  rij^  dvaar&att^,  children  of  the  rc- 
surrection  (the  antithesis  is  ^JSn?  2  Sam.  xxii.  5),  =  vloi  i%  f(.%, 
children  of  life,  the  word  dvdoraaig,  resurrection,  is  to  be  taken  as 
emphatic,  like  John  xi.  25,  where  Christ  says,  ^^  I  am  the  resurreo- 
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Hod"  the  absolute  life  which  conquers  death^  and  in  whose  nature 
those  who  are  raised  liom  the  dead,  have  part.  On  account  of  this 
participation  they  are  called  viol  tov  Seov  (  ft'^h^j}"  "♦^a;,  the  ordinary 
name  of  angels,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  L  35),  and  ladyyeXoi. 
(This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  expression  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.)  The  angels  are  here  evidently  viewed  as  Trvev/iara, 
spirits  (n*iiw)  who  partake  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  original  Spirit; 
Mid,  with  their  spiritual  nature,  those  who  rise  from  the  dead 
(clothed  with  the  ato^M  nvevfuiTiMdv)  are  described  as  in  kindred  rela- 
tionship. Although  this  idea  may  be  referred  primarily  to  the 
words,  oviciri  diToSavelv  dvvavraiy  {hey  can  no  more  die^  so  that  spirit- 
uality appears  as  the  element  which  imparts  immortality  ;  yet  a  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  more  remote  words,  ovre  yayLovatv  k.  t.  A.  they  nei- 
ther marry y  etc.,  is  not  excluded.  The  world  of  angels  (as  KSanog  vorirSg) 
excludes  the  idea  of  development,  and  hence  that  of  propagation,  it 
being  associated  only  with  the  world  of  sense  (icdoiwg  aladriTdg)  to 
which  man  belongs  by  virtue  of  his  natural  body  ;  and  accordingly 
the  connexion  might  also  be  taken  as  follows,  ovre  yayLovaiv  ovre 
iMy<ifjUoicovT(Uy  hdyyeXoi  ydp  elai. 

Here,  however,  it  might  appear  that  prophetic  passages — ^for  ex- 
ample, Isaiah  Ixv.  20,  23,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  propagation 
in  the  kingdom  of  God — are  contradictory  to  the  words  of  the  Ee- 
deemer.*  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  how  this  contradiction  is  to  be 
reconciled  without  the  supposition  of  a  twofold  resurrection  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Luke  xiv.  14);  while,  if  this  supposition  be  adopted, 
guch  passages  are  easily  explained.  In  that  case,  those  living  in  the 
kingdom  must  not,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  having  aU  risen 
fix)m  the  dead  (comp.  Eev.  xx.  8);  and  accordingly  descriptions  like 
those  in  Isaiah,  Ixv.  20,  23,  must  be  referred  only  to  those  who  have 
not  risen  (and  consequently  still  belong,  in  part,  to  the  world).  An 
argument  of  considerable  weight,  in  proving  that  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  (and  even  the  Lord  himself)  taught  a  twofold 
resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the  just,  and  the  general  resurrection,  ia 
furnished  by  the  distinction  that  appears  also  in  our  passage  between 
the  expressions  dvdaraoig  rCdv  veKpdv,  resurrection  of  the  deady  and 
i  K  vBKpQvy  from  the  dead.f  The  origin  of  the  phrase  dvdaraatg  ix^ 
vBKpCjv,  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Matth.  xviL  7  ;  Mark  ix.  9,  10, 
xii25;  Lukexx.  35;  Acts  iv.  2;  Gal.  i  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  20  ;  1 
Pet.  i  3),  would  be  inexplicable,  if  it  were  not  derived  from  the^ 

*  It  is  probable  that  such  pasBages  of  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  foondatioQ  on 
which  those  Babbins  rested  their  notions,  who  dreamed  of  marriages  among  the  subjects 
of  the  resorrection.  But  it  was  by  no  means  a  general  Pharisaic  opinion,  that  propaga- 
tion would  take  place  among  those  who  rise  from  the  dead;  men  of  spiritual  diBposition» 
taught  the  contrary,  according  to  Scripture. 

f  The  phrase  dvdoToatc  UtHv  veKpQv  never  000UI&  On  the  contrary,  1  Oor.  xv.  1%, 
13,  21,  we  have  dvaaraaig  veicpuv. 
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idea,  that  out  of  the  mass  of  the  dead  some  would  rise  firsi.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  passages  adduced  relate  to  the  Redeemer,  to 
whom  the  iyeipeaSai  itc  veicpojv,  rising  from  the  deady  certainly  has 
its  peculiar  application);^  but  in  the  passages,  Mark  xii  25  ;  Luke 
XX.  85  ;  the  words  dvdaraaig  kit  veKpdnfy  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
are  used  by  the  Lord  himself,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  allow  it  its  force  in  the 
present  case  also.  Nor  is  it  anything  strange  that  the  successive 
stages  in  the  resurrection  are  in  many  instances  not  distinguished  ; 
that  under  the  single  term  resurrectionj  both  are  comprehended 
(Matth.  xxii.  23,  28,  and  parallels,  John  xi.  24 ;  Acts  xxiii.  8), 
and  that  in  dvdaraacg  tc5v  vetcgciv  the  itc  veupdv  is  understood  (Matth. 
xxii.  31 ;  Acts  xvil  82,  xxiii  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  42,  52);  for  the 
general  includes  the  special,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament  associated  the  first  and  second  advents 
of  Christ. 

Ver.  31,  82. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation,  the  Saviour, 
after  having  described,  as  far  as  the  matter  under  inquiry  was  con- 
cerned, the  nature  of  those  who  participate  in  the  resurrection,  ad- 
duces a  further  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  prophets  would  have  furnished  the  Lord  with 
far  more  decided  proofs  of  this  doctrine  (comp.  Isaiah  xxvi.  19 ; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  1,  ff.;  Dan.  xii  2,  ff.);  but  since  the  Sadducees  ac- 
knowledged only  the  Pentateuch,  Jesud  confined  himself  to  that. 
(The  passage  quoted  is  Exod.  iii.  6  [15].  It  is  cited  only  according 
to  the  sense ;  it  does  not  exactly  agree  either  with  the  LXX.  or 
with  the  original  text.)  In  the  Pentateuch  the  horizon  certainly 
appears  limited  to  this  life,  and  expre^^  references  to  the  state  after 
death  are  altogether  wanting.  But  from  this  circumstance  we  can 
form  no  conclusion  as  to  the  individual  opinions  of  Moses,  and  the 
most  spiritual  men  of  the  nation  ;  it  merely  indicates  the  view 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  their 
state  of  spiritual  infancy,  it  was  necessary,  in  treating  of  reward  as 
well  as  of  punishment,  to  point  them  to  earthly  things  ;  for  they 
were  incapable  of  contemplating  any  others  as  reai  And  although 
there  are  intimations  of  a  life  after  death  in  the  Pentateuch  (see 
the  account  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and  the  formulas  v^z  V*t  t^ega  or 
•v^fsSM  V«  which  by  no  means  denote  merely  burial,  but  signify,  to 
be  gathered  together  in  Sheol  (comp.  Gesenius  in  his  Lexicon),  of 
which  mention  is  made,  Q^n.  xxxvii  85 ;  xlii.  38  ;  xiiv.  29  ;  Numb, 
xvi.  80,)  from  which  we  may,  with  certainty,  deduce  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  continuance  after  death  among  the  enlightened  men 

♦  There  isonlj  one  passage  (Rom.  L  4),  in  which  the  expression  dvdaraaic  vexpQv  li 
Applied  to  JesuB ;  but  in  this  instance  it  requires  a  special  consideration  drawn  from  the 
loontext 
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of  the  Mosaic  age  ;  yet,  the  life  after  death,  in  the  realms  of  shade, 
appears  a  joyless  thing,  and  hence  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament 
(John  xl  25,  26  ;  Phil.  i.  23).  This  very  disparity,  however,  per- 
fectly proves  the  truth  of  the  representations  of  Scripture  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  degrees  of  human  development  with  which  its 
various  parts  are  in  harmony.  In  a  state  of  childhood  the  predom- 
inance of  sense  over  spirit  is  undeniahle;  and  in  like  manner,  until  the 
appearance  of  him  who  is  himself  the  life  and  the  resurrection — ^until 
the  reception  of  his  life  and  light — the  view  that  the  life  after  death 
is  joyless  and  gloomy,  is  perfectly  natural  Hence,  if  Moses,  and 
the  other  authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  described  the  life  of 
the  soul  when  divested  of  the  body — as  Paul  describes  it — as  a 
state  to  be  earnestly  desired,  their  representation  would  not  have 
been  natural  The  New  Testament  description  of  the  state  after 
death  is  suited  only  to  believers,  whose  soid  is  illumined  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  prepared  to  be  received  into  his  presence. 
Even  in  the  case  of  believers,  however,  the  condition  without  the 
body  is  still  only  a  state  of  transition  (although  relatively  blissful); 
they  wait  for  the  dnoXvTpGxn^  rov  ocjfMTogj  redemption  of  the  body 
(Rom.  viii.  23  ;  2  Cor.  v.  4).  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  not 
merely  the  doctrine  of  the  state  after  death,  but  the  state  itself ^  is 
viewed  as  progressive  ;  for  although  the  continuance  of  the  substance 
of  the  soul  is  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  development,  yet  the 
degree  of  consciousness  in  that  continuance  is  modified  according  to 
the  degree  of  consciousness,  in  general,  that  has  been  attained ; 
and,  as  in  the  individual,  so  in  the  mass. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the  Lord  founds  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection,  which  he  draws  from  the  Pentatuch,  on  the  passage, 
Exod.  iii  6.  That  in'  doing  this,  he  merely  followed  a  Pharisaic 
custom  of  arguing  from  this  passage  for  the  resurrection,*  or  that 
he  wished  not  so  much  to  argue  as  to  dazzle  by  an  ingenious  thought 
which  he  connected  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  Christian  consciousness  to  admit.  Undoubtedly  the 
Bedeemer  recognized  in  the  words  of  Mosesf  an  internal,  doctrinal  sig- 
nificance ;  on  which  account  (according  to  Matthew  and  Mark)  God 
is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the  idea.    This  quotation  is  not  for  a 

*  Whether  Babbins  of  an  earlier  period  employed  Bzod.  iii.  6  in  the  same  manner 
aa  Jesus  does  here,  is  \mcertain.  The  way  in  which  Rabbi  Manasse  applies  it,  in  hia 
work  on  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  admits  of  the  coi^ecture  that  he  knew  the 
Christian  mterpretation.    (Comp.  Schdttgen  on  the  passage.) 

t  The  manner  in  which  Luke  (xx.  37)  quotes  the  words  of  the  Lord,  refers  the  dtbt^ 
tion  definitely  to  Moses ;  and  this,  at  any  rate,  renders  it  necessary  to  regard  Moses  as 
the  author  of  the  substanoe  of  the  Pentateuch. — ^The  words  hrl  tijc  pdrovj  at  the  hush, 
are  to  be  taken,  both  in  Mark  and  in  Luke,  as  meaning — "  in  the  sedion  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  God  in  the  bush  is  the  subject  of  discourse.** 
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moment  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  formula,  selected  because  Mosei 
had  introduced  God  as  speaking  in  the  first  person ;  but  as  an 
assertion  of  the  divinity  of  the  writings  of  Moses  himself.  For  the 
supposition  that  Moses  would  have  represented  God  as  speaking,  if 
he  had  not  spoken,  must  be  rejected  as  something  utterly  untenable ; 
and  hence  it  is  certain  that  the  Lord  cannot  have  appealed  to  any- 
thing of  that  kind«  Indeed  such  a  mode  of  using  the  Divine  name 
would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  command,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,''  and  to  the  precept  respecting 
prophets  (Deut.  xviii.  20). 

If,  then,  it  be  the  intention  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  in  this 
passage  the  word  of  God,  as  that  from  which  he  argues  in  support 
of  Divine  truths  necessarily  must  be  (for  that  which  is  Divine  can  be 
proved  only  by  what  is  Divine) — ^the  question  is,  what  meaning  the 
Eedeemer  finds  in  the  words  quoted.  Now,  here  all  depends  upon 
the  signification  of  the  name,  G^  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
If  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  idea  of  protection,  goodwill, 
then  it  would  not  appear  why  we  should  not  find  in  the  Scripture 
the  names,  Otod  of  Adam,  of  Moses,  of  David,  or  other  holy  men— 
which  is  not  the  case.  Similarly  in  the  New  Testament,  the  name, 
Otod  of  Jesus  Christ,*  occurs  (Rom.  xv.  6  ;  Ephes.  i  3)  ;  but  not, 
the  God  of  Peter,  of  Paul ;  nor  may  we  say  the  Gtod  of  Luther  or 
of  Calvin.  This  U81L8  loquendij  which  certainly  is  not  accidental, 
indicates  a  more  profound  idea,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  name, 
and  which  the  Lord,  in  the  instance  before  us,  wishes  to  bring  out 
The  God  of  Abraham  and  the  G^d  of  Jesus  is  the  one  true  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  but,  as  fiir  as  the  chief  forms  of  his  manifesta- 
tion are  concerned,  he  has  revealed  himself  to  men,  in  these  individu- 
als, in  difiiorent  modes.  Abraham  is  regarded,  in  this  name  (and 
similarly  in  the  expression  kSXtto^  ^Afipadfiy  biSsom  of  Ahrahanty  Luke 
xvi  22),  as  the  father  and  representative  of  the  whole  pre-Christian 
life ;  Jesus  Christ  as  the  father  and  representative  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  which  has  received  his  life  into  itself.  Hence,  the 
formula  Qeh^  'Affpadfi^  Oebg  'Irjoov  XpiaroVy  God  of  Abraham^  Ood  of 
Jesvs  Christy  relates  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Abraham  and  Christ 
towards  mankind  imiversally;  according  to  which,  both  are  the 
progenitors  of  the  people  of  God — the  former  of  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh,  the  latter,  of  the  spiritual  Israel. — The  addition  of  the 
name,  "  God  of  Isaac  and  God  of  Jacob,"  as  it  appears  to  me,  was 
designed  to  indicate  that  the  genuine  character  of  the  Abrahamitic 
life  was  transmitted  only  through  Isaac  (not  through  Ishmael)  and 
through  Jacob  (not  through  Esau)  ;  both,  therefore,  are  to  be 
viewed  as  one  with  the  ancestor  Abraham.    The  name  God  of  Noah, 

*  In  order  to  point  out  the  specific  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  it  is  always  added,  the 
Ood  and  Foihtr  of  Jesos  Christ 
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might  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  were  it  not  that  Noah  must 
be  considered  the  representative,  not  so  much  of  sanctified  human- 
ity, as  of  a  general  mass,  holy  and  unholy.  His  son  Shem,  how- 
ever, certainly  bears  the  character  of  the  representative  of  saints, 
and  accordingly,  in  one  instance  (Gfen.  ix.  26),  the  name  &i$  -•rfVii, 
Chd  of  Shemy  occurs  in  reference  to  him  ;  and  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  positions  occupied  by  Abraham  and  Shem,  this  ex- 
pression is  to  be  taken  as  identical  in  meaning  with  the  designation 
Dnnaw  •*«*>«,  Ood  of  Abraham.  From  such  a  signification  of  the 
name,  the  Lord  could  well  draw  his  conclusion.  The  relation  of 
God  to  Abraham  had  not  passed  away,  but  was  permanent ;  on 
this  account  God  continuoudy  designated  himself,  in  the  one  form 
of  his  manifestation,  by  the  name,  God  of  Abraham ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  name  required  the  continued  existence  of  him 
with  whom  the  peculiar  relation,  whence  it  proceeded,  was  formed. 
Accordingly,  the  expression  Qebg  veicpcuv,  fcivTCJv,  Ood  of  {the)  deady 
cf  ifhe)  living  (without  an  article),  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  mass 
of  the  dead  or  of  the  living,  but  to  the  Patriarchs  who  are  men- 
tioned, and  should  be  rendered,  ''God  is  not  a  God  of  dead  persons 
— siace  he  still  caQs  himself  the  God  of  J.&raAam,  after  Abraham's 
death — but  of  those  who  are  living."  For  with  this  the  idea  added  by 
Luke  (xx.  88)  strikingly  harmonizes,  "  for  all  live  to  him''  (ndvreg  yig 
ain-^  (ojaiv).  For,  after  the  relation  of  God  to  the  saints  has  been 
pointed  out — as  it  is  expressed  in  the  name — attention  is  now  di- 
rected inversely  to  their  relation  to  God.  As  God  is  their  God  (Heb. 
XL  16) — having,  as  it  were,  given  himself  to  them  for  a  holy  posses- 
sion— so  they  give  themselves  again  to  him  as  an  entire  offering. 
Thus  the  mutual  operation  of  love  is  here  viewed  as  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  eternal  life.  God  is  in  them  and  they  are  in  God  ; 
and  in  this  union  they  have  the  inmiortality  (dOavaald)  of  Him 
who  alone  essentially  possesses  it  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  navregy  aU,  does  not  relate  to  the  mass  of  men  (for  although  all 
live  throtigh  God,  all  do  not  live  to  God,  nor  walk  before  God),  but 
only  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  There  seems  then  also  in 
these  verses  to  be  a  play  upon  the  words  dead  and  living — the 
former  comprehending  not  merely  those  who  are  corporeally  dead, 
but  those  who  are  spiritually  dead,  and,  as  such,  separated  from  God  ; 
•whUe  the  living  embrace  the  spiritually  alive,  as  well  as  those  who  en- 
joy continued  existence.  True,  it  would  seem  then  to  follow  that  those 
who  are  spiritually  dead  are  those  who  are  dead  in  themselves  ;^f 
while  yet  assuredly  even  the  wicked  will  rise  again  (John  v.  29). 

*  That  18,  dUogeSher  dead,  without  any  element  of  life. — ^Tb. 

t  The  case  is  similar  in  the  passage,  John  xi.  25,  where  the  words,  6  iriarevov  tic  i/^, 
Kfv  dTToduvffj  ^aerai,  he  (hat  helieveih  on  me,  even  though  he  die,  shall  itva,  inyolye  the  an* 
litiieBis;  he  that  beheyes  not  in  me,  is  in  the  power  of  death. 
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Nor  is  tills  conclusion,  in  fact,  unscriptural ;  for  tlie  very  resnirection 
of  the  wicked  delivers  them  over  to  the  second  death  (ddvarog  detrre- 
pof,  Eev.  XX.  6,  xxi.  8).  The  scriptural  ideas  of  death  and  life  are 
exceedingly  profound  and  spiritual ;  and  on  this  characteristic 
the  peculiarity  of  their  use  is  founded  (comp.  the  remarks  on  John 
L  3).  Death  has  no  reference  to  the  annihilation  of  the  substance, 
which  can  never  take  place  ;  consequently,  the  death  of  the  soul 
does  not  involve  the  cessation  of  its  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
denotes  only  the  state  of  the  creature  in  separation  from  the  fount- 
ain of  life,  the  source  of  Being.  The  union  of  the  soul  with  the  ab- 
solute Life  alone  secures  its  true  life,  the  consummation  of  which  iB 
the  ^cxmolrjaig  rov  a^iiarogj  quickening  of  the  body.  It  is  only  when 
the  words  which  the  Lord  addressed  to  the  Sadducees  are  thus  un- 
derstood, that  they  are  apprehended  in  their  full  signification.  (On 
this  subject,  compare  my  Festprogramm  :  antiquiss.  eccL  patrum 
de  immortalitate  animaa  sententisa.  Begiom.  1827,  printed  in  the 
opusc,  theoL     BerqL  1833). 

Ver.  33.— The  sublime  thoughts  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  touched  not  only  the  more  susceptible  populace,  but  (accord- 
ing to  Luke)  even  some  of  the  better  disposed  Pharisees.  They  ex- 
claimed KaXiijg  elnagy  thou  hast  said  todly  when  they  saw  that  Jesus 
agreed  with  their  views  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  and  so  ably 
defended  them.  As,  finally,  Luke  here  concludes  his  narrative  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Jews  to  entrap  Jesus,  he  even  here  introduces  the 
phrase  '^  And  they  no  longer  ventured  to  ask  him  any  question" 
{pbittn  6k  Mkfu»jv  inepoyrg^v  avrbv  oidhi)  ;  which  Mark  (xii  34)  and 
Matthew  (xxii  46)  do  not  employ  till  afterwards. 

Ver.  34,  35. — The  foDowing  ewcount  of  a  Pharisee,  who  asked 
Jesus  respecting  the  greatest  commandment,  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
but  given  by  Mark  with  a  minuteness  which  alone  places  the  whole 
event  in  its  true  light.  The  very  brief  statements  of  Matthew  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  interrogator  had  evil  designs  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Redeemer — ^which,  according  to  Mark,  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  for  Jesus  manifested  an  afiection  for  him,  and  praised  him 
(Mark  xii.  84).  But  to  conclude,  from  this  difference  between  the 
accounts,  that  the  Evangelists  refer  to  two  entirely  distinct  facts,  is 
not  at  all  admissible ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  that  hypothesis  were 
correct,  two  very  similar  events  must  have  occurred  at  the  same 
period  ;  and,  secondly,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  narratives 
is  only  apparent,'  and  occasioned  by  the  brevity  of  Matthew.  If  the 
words  TTEtpd^iiJv  ain-Av^  tryi^  him  (Matth.  xxii.  35),  be  only  taken  as 
expressive  of  a  well-meaning  inquiry  after  the  opinion  of  Jesus, 
rather  than  in  a  malevolent  sense,  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
counts is  easily  reconciled.  Nor  is  their  any  greater  necessity  to 
adopt  the  view  that  this  interrogator  must  have  belonged  to  the 
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sect  of  the  Sadducees  or  the  Karaites,  because  he  manifested  so 
little  enmity  towards  Jesus,  and  publicly  applauded  him.  For,  as 
to  the  Karaites,  it  can  not  only  not  be  proved,  but  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  And,  as 
regards  the  Sadducees,  the  comprehensive  word  vofwcog^  lawyer j  like 
ypofi^Tfi^,  scribej  may  assuredly  signify  a  Sadducee  ;  but  in  Mark 
the  expression  "  one  <rf  the  Scribes  came  up  to  him,''  so  closely  fol- 
lows the  preceding  statement  in  Luke  xx.  89,  and  the  words  "  hear- 
ing them  reasoning  together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered 
them  well"  (aicowya^  avrwv  ovfip^ovvrwv,  e2da>f  &n  KaXu>^  avrcHg  dm" 
KpiOrf)  so  obviously  point  out  the  author  of  the  question  as  one  of 
those  who  had  heard  the  inmiediately  preceding  conversation,  that, 
according  to  Mark,  we  can  regard  him  only  as  a  Pharisee  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  any  but  the  Pharisees  would  have  praised 
the  answer  of  Jesus  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as 
agreeing  with  their  own  opinions.  In  Matthew,  indeed,  this  close 
connexion  does  not  occur  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  expressly  men- 
ticms  the  Pharisees,  and  speaks  of  the  interrogator  as  one  of  that 
party.  (The  expression  dg  i(  air  Civ  can  refer  only  to  the  ^a^aloi 
awa}fiivrtg).  Now,  since  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  among  the 
Pharisees  Ihere  were  minds  nobler  and  more  susceptible  than  others, 
and  the  words  of  Jesus  may  have  produced  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  interrogator,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  Pharisaic  sect.  In  reference  to  him,  the 
more  minute  statements  of  Mark  are  certainly  to  be  taken  as  cor- 
rect, and  hence  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  the  pre- 
vious conversation  with  Jesus.  Nor  does  the  account  of  Matthew 
contain  anything  directly  contradictory  to  this.  The  language,  <kov- 
aavreq  Sri  i<t>ifUMje  (from  0<iw^,  the  curb  or  muzzle  ;  figuratively  to 
make  dumb,  to  put  to  silence)  roi>g  lad6ovic€Uovg^  hearing  that  he  had 
sUenced  the  SctddticeeSy  may  refer  to  the  immediate  hearing  of 
the  unanswerable  discourse  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  ^^  gathered  to- 
gether" (awTJxlSTjoav  hit  rb  airrd)  does  not  necessarily  imply*  a 
change  of  time  and  place.  The  words  may  be  understood  as  relat- 
ing to  the  separate  conference  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  presence  of 
Jesns,  whom  we  must  regard  as  surrounded  by  crowds  of  people  of 
aU  descriptions.^  The  mass  of  the  Pharisees  engaged  in  it,  were, 
we  may  naturally  suppose,  animated  by  a  very  unholy  and  hostile 
spirit ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  may  have  been  amongst  them  a 
single  individufd  who  remained  accessible  to  nobler  sentiments. 
(Bespecting  the  expression,  awdyeaOcu  hrl  rb  avrd,  comp.  Schleusner 
in  his  Lexicon  to  the  LXX.  [voL  i.  p.  601.]     Like  't>3:,  it  refers  not 

*  In  like  maimer  we  most  take  the  words,  Matth.  Txii.  41,  awrjyfjtevav  di  tuv  ^api- 
eaiuVf  whidi  do  not  snppoee  any  local  removal  of  Jesus,  bat  a  gathering  together  in  his 
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only  to  place,  but  also  to  oneness  of  disposition.  Gomp.  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX.  Ps.  ii.  2.) 

Ver.  36. — The  question  which  the  Pharisee  proposed  to  Jesus, 
nola  ivToXi]  fieydXri  iv  T<p  vofUf) ;  which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law  i  was  founded  on  the  distinction  made,  by  this  sect,  b^ 
tween  great  and  little  commands  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  ▼. 
19).  There  may  have  been  special  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
desirable  for  the  Pharisee  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
most  important  part  of  the  law  :  but  it  is  also  probable  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  personal  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  as 
the  profound  observation  inserted  by  Mark  (xii.  33,  84),  from  the 
lips  of  the  scribe,  seems  to  indicate.  At  all  events  the  question 
contained  nothing  insidious,  for  the  Pharisees,  who  exhibited  the 
most  open  diversity  of  opinion,  called  so  many  different  commands 
the  greatest  (for  example,  circumcision,  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  like),  that  the  mention  of  this  or  that  command  could  in 
no  way  have  exposed  Jesus  to  injury. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  query,  the  word  [uydXri^  greaty 
in  Matthew,  is  certainly  to  be  taken  as  superlative  ;  one  hnok^y 
command  (the  form  under  which  the  law  (y6fio^\  for  a  particular 
case,  is  represented)  is  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  others  (as  the 
minor  ones).  The  Bedeemer,  in  his  reply,  unites  i^dkri,  great j  and 
fT^rri^  first  (Matth.  xxii  38) ;  although  Mark  has  the  latter  alone 
(xii.  29).  In  this  expression  there  is  a  play  upon  the  two  significa- 
tions— of  pre-eminence,  and  priority  in  the  order  of  <he  commands. 
In  the  question,  ngamq  first  can  primarily  mean  ovlj  pre-eminent ; 
but  Jesus  names  as  the  pre-eminent  command  the  first,  and  thus 
the  words  are  foimded  upon  the  idea,  "  that  command  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements  of  God,  is  placed  first  in  order^  is  also 
the^rfi^  in  importance"  (In  Mark  rrpwriy  is  followed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  TTavToyv — a  reading  certainly  preferable  to  traawv,  which  phunly 
betrays  itself  as  a  correction.  UavToxv  is  best  taken  as  neuter,  whkh 
serves  to  strengthen  ngom],) 

Ver.  87,  38. — Jesus,  in  his  reply,  directs  the  mind  from  the 
variety  of  individual  commands  to  the  unity  of  the  principle,  the 
possession  of  which  involves  the  fulfilment  of  them  all  He  cites 
the  words  Dent.  vi.  5,  in  which  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  true 
Gkni,  and  the  duty  of  loving  him,  are  expressed.  Mark  has  quoted 
the  passage  more  fully,  and  even  inserted  in  the  discourse  the  con- 
fession of  the  unity  of  Gk)d.  Although  these  first  words  c^  the  Old 
Testament  command  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  connexion  d 
the  conversation,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  inappropriate,  as  they 
are  repeated  (ver.  82),  according  to  the  account  of  Mark,  by  the  in- 
terrogator.   The  tmity  of  Grod,  which  involves  the  &ct  that  he  is 
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incompaiable,  contains  the  decisive  reason  why  he  is  to  be  loved  un- 
reservedly— ^because  everything  worthy  of  love  is  in  him. 

The  Evangelists  differ  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Lnke  x.  27)  in  a 
pecoliar  manner  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  from  the  LXX.  in  the 
use  of  the  synonymes  Kopdla,  V^t^,  avvtai^^  didvoia.  That  the  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  which  translates  "rtw  by  dvvafju^y  should,  by  an 
oversight,  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Sidvouiy  and  that  then  laxv^ 
was  added,  is  not  probable  ;  becanse  Mark  (xii  82),  instead  of  em- 
ploying dtdvoMj  uses  ovveaig^  which  cannot  have  originated  in  a  per- 
mutation. It  appears  to  me  more  likely — as  I  have  already  stated, 
in  the  remarks  on  Luke  x,  27 — that  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  treated,  passed  over  from  the 
free  translation  of  Luke  into  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  regard  to  the 
several  expressions,  the  term  nUfi  according  to  the  orignal  text,  re- 
lates to  the  activity  of  the  will,  to  which  the  laxvg  in  Mark  is  also 
to  be  referred,  while  didvoia  =  vovg  denotes  the  reflective,  and  rjwxj 
the  sensitive  principle  in  man  ;  so  that  the  words  express  the  great 
maxim,  '^  Man  ought  to  devote  all  his  powers  and  faculties  which 
are  derived  from  God  to  (Jod,  in  love."  The  substitution  of  avveai^ 
for  didvoia^  by  Mark  (xii.  82),  as  a  designation  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple, merely  serves  to  give  prominence  to  the  understanding  over 
the  reason  ;  and  hence  the  meaning  is  only  somewhat  modified. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  terms  heart 
(juMgdta)  and  soul  {i^ox^ — ^which  are  collocated  by  Mark  as  well  as 
Matthew — properly  separate  from  one  another.  Commonly,  in  the 
luiguage  of  the  New  Testament,  the  heart  is  nothing  else  than  the 
organ  through  which  the  soul  is  manifested ;  and,  so  &r,  the  two 
expressions  are  parallel  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  tautology.  Probably  "  heart"  may 
be  understood  as  prominently  designating  the  principle  which  de- 
sires, and  "  soul"  as  that  which  feels  ;*  in  this  case  strength  {loxv<:) 
must  be  establidied  in  its  relation  to  ^^  heart,"  as  denoting  the  utter- 
ance of  the  win  Now,  when  the  Lord  designates  love  to  Otod  as 
the  greatest  or  first  commandment,  it  is  evidently  not  his  intention 
to  place  it  as  one  amongst  several  others,  and  ascribe  to  it  merely  a 
higher  degree  of  importance.  On  the  contrary,  the  love  of  God  is  the 
command  of  all  commands,  and  the  whole  law  is  only  an  expansion 
of  the  words  dyarr/joei^  xvpiov  rbv  QeAv  aov,  I%ou  sJmU  love  the  Lord 
ihy  Ghd.  And  if,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  love 
of  €rod  is  requiredy  under  the  form  of  a  command  (which  appears 
contrary  to  its  nature,  since  it  is  the  freest  activity  of  life),  the  ref- 
erence here  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  vii.  48)  surely  is  not  to  a 
pathological  love,  but  to  a  purely  spiritual  love,  which  rests  in  the 

*  Compare  the  partioalara  in  mj  dissertation  De  natam  hnmans  triohotomia  in  lh§ 
Opoflc.  Thecd.  page  136  seq. 
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unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  being,  and  of  all  the  &caltie8,  to 
their  exalted  object.  Man,  as  such,  carries  in  himself  the  ability 
for  such  a  surrender  ;  it  is  true  this  ability  is  not  to  be  conceived  of 
as  without  grace,  but  toith  it  and  in  it ;  and  the  Divine  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  me,"  at  once  has  its  fulfilment  where  there  is  no 
resistance.*  Hence,  while  the  fact  that  man  does  not  love  is  a  mat- 
ter of  guilt,  his  loving  God  involves  no  merit — on  the  contrary,  the 
purer  and  the  more  intense  this  love  becomes,  it  is  grace  more  en- 
tirely which  produces  it  in  him.  At  the  same  time  of  course,  love 
manifests  itself  in  degrees.  In  the  Old  Testament  where  the  com- 
mand makes  itsfir^t  appearance,  it  means  chiefly  external  obedience ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  appears  in  its  perfection,  it  in- 
volves that  obedience  which  is  internal,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  nature  to  the  Author  of  our  being.  It  is  only  in  the  latta: 
relation  that  love  completely  casts  out  fear  (Bom.  viiL  15),  for  it  is 
assimilation  to  the  object  loved. 

Ver.  39. — ^It  is  singular  that  the  Saviour  appears  to  connect 
with  this  one  command  a  second j  and  yet  immediately  does  away 
with  the  order  of  precedence,  by  saying  that  the  latter  is  like  {dfioia) 
the  former.  He  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  here  to 
name  another  command,  but  only  to  describe  love  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent. The  expression  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord"  might  easily 
have  been  misunderstood  as  if  Jesus  had  assigned  the  first  import- 
ance to  religious  duties,  such  as  prayer,  sacrifice,  fitsting,  and  the 
like ;  whereas  he  assuredly  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  by 
the  required  love  pertain  external  or  internal  works,  but  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  good  works.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, such  misapprehensions,  he  adds  the  command  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour. As  the  love  of  God  comprehends  the  commands  of  the  first 
table,  so  the  love  of  our  neighbour  comprehends  those  of  the  second 
table,  but  both  are  in  reality  perfectly  one,  since  none  can  be  con- 
ceived of  without  the  others.  The  only  difierence  is  that  love  to 
Qoi  is  the  root,  and  love  to  our  neighbour  is  the  manifestation  ; 
whilst  love  to  God,  on  the  part  of  man,  appears  negative  (John  iv. 
10),  love  to  his  neighbour  appears  positive.  The  precise  definition 
of  love  to  our  neighbour,  added  in  the  words  d)g  ereavrdv,  as  thyself  ^ 
seems  to  denote  not  so  much  its  strength  as  its  purity.  For  he  who 
commands  us  to  hate  o\ir  own  life  (Luke  xiv.  26),  could  not  make 
fisklse  self-love  the  standard  of  love  to  our  neighbours  ;  genuine  love 
to  our  neighbour,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  development,  acts 
towards  another  as  it  does  to  self — ^it  hates  what  is  evil  just  as 
much  in  the  neighbour  as  in  self,  and  in  both  it  loves  only  that 

*  Oomp.  the  profound  saying,  1  Oor.  TiiL  8,  **  If  any  man  1ot6  God,  the 
-  of  him." 
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which  is  of  God,*  Pure  love,  therefore,  according  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "  Hate  evil  and  love  good"  (Amos  v.  15 ;  Rom.  xii  9), 
contains  the  element  of  severity  as  well  as  that  of  tenderness.  Love 
thus  viewed  is  the  smn  {dvaK&t>akal<oaig)  of  all  conmiands,  the  one 
thing  needful  (Bom.  xiiL  9). 

Ver.  40. — The  Redeemer  (according  to  Matthew,  who  has  pre- 
served in  this  verse  a  profoimd  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conversation)  views  love  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  revelation.  Love  includes  everything  that  God 
requires  of  man.  (The  word  ic^efidaOcu  quite  corresponds  with  the 
laAin  pendere^  in  the  signification  to  be  dependent  upon  anything.) 
As  the  world  and  man  in  it  exist  only  through  love,  so  God  desires 
nothing  but  love — it  ia  the  7rA^(Kjf«a  tov  vSfxoVy  fulling  of  the  law 
(Bom.  xiii.  10).  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  merely  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  the  New  Testament 
was  based  on  something  else  than  love ;  on  the  contrary,  in  its 
purity  as  the  Divine  law,  and  as  such  (although  only  in  the  germ),  it 
comprehends  also  the  New  Testament  life.  Hence,  love  appears  as 
that  which  is  all-sufficient,  in  all  degrees  of  development  in  the 
moral  life  ;  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  nothing  exceeds 
it,  for  Ood  is  love  (John  iv.  8),  and  no  one  can  love  out  of  God,  or 
beside  God,  but  only  in  God.  (Bespecting  the  relation  of  love  to 
faith,  compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  vii.  48.)  According  to  the 
concluding  words  in  Mark,  the  interrogator  rightly  apprehended  the 
rich  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Lord.  He  confessed  that 
Jesus  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  that  there  is  only  one  God ;  that  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  he  is  incomparable,  and  man  must  surrender 
himself  to  him  without  reserve.  Of  such  spiritual  sacrifice,  he  well 
understood  that  the  external  offerings,  ordained  in  the  statutes  of, 
the  Old  Testament,  were  but  faint  emblems.  (^OkoicavTcjfui  =  nVsr, 
a  burnt-offering ;  Ovaia  =  nat,  signifies  indeed  also  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice [an  unbloody  sacrifice  is  called  nrj3»],  but  which  was  not  wholly 
consumed.)  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  might  easily 
lead  to  this  knowledge,  since  they  often  represent  the  superiority 
of  that  inward  disposition  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  the  external  religious  form.  (1  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Ps.  xl.  7  ;  Hos.  vi. 
6.)     The  answer  of  the  Pharisee  proved  that  his  mind  was  suscep- 

*  It  is  therefore  an  inadequate  statement  to  say  that  the  command  to  lore  Qod 
means,  "to  love  Gk)d  dbove  cUL"  God  is  thus  placed  in  a  false  relation  to  ore»- 
tores.  Man  ought  not  to  love  Gk>d  more  than  creatures,  but  he  ought  not  to  love,  at  all,, 
creatures  as  such,  in  their  separation  from  Grod ;  he  should  love  aU  in  God  and  Cfod  in 
alL  In  like  manner,  man  ought  to  love  himself  only  in  Gk>d  (according  to  the  true  idea 
of  himself  I.  not  according  to  his  character  as  a  creature  in  a  state  of  defection  from  (jk>d ; 
fooh  love  is  sin  and  the  root  of  all  sinful  actions^  and,  for  this  reason,  its  end  must  b« 
death  (Luke  ziv.  26). 
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tible  of  truth.*  The  Evangelist  remarks  "  that  he  answered  dis- 
creetly" (St I  vovvex^^^  dneKplOif).  (The  expression  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  but,  like  the  adjective  form 
voweXV^j  it  is  frequently  found  in  profane  writers.)  But  vowexSi^ 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  identical  with  0pav/fA6>f  (Luke  xvi  8) ;  mere 
wisdom  could  never  have  formed  the  foundation  of  such  a  judg- 
ment as  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  oif  fuutpav  d  k.  r.  X. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  retain  the  reference  in  the  word  vowexC^ 
to  the  vovg  (reason),  which,  as  the  power  of  discerning  that  which 
is  Divine  and  supernatural,  when  rightly  applied,  is  the  condition  of 
entering  into  the  supernatural  order  of  things.  The  "  kingdom"  is 
here  viewed  in  its  spiritual  character,  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  already  present  and  accessible.  At  the  same  time,  '^  not  being 
.  for  from,"  is  not  identical  with  being  in  the  kingdom.  Being  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  involves  the  posseaaion  of  love  ;  but  the  inquiring 
Pharisee  understood  its  necessity  in  order  to  please  Gk)d,  rather  than 
possessed  the  thing  itself.  Still  the  correctness  of  his  hnowledgej 
united  with  the  open-heartedness  of  his  confession^  caused  the  Re- 
deemer to  hope  that  he  would  yet  learn  to  take  the  important  step 
from  mere  knowledge  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  power  of 
grace. 

Ver.  41-46. — After  this  conversation  of  the  Pharisee  with  Jesus, 
in  the  whole  of  which  the  power  of  the  wisdom  that  dwelt  in  the 
Saviour  must  have  struck  and  impressed  the  minds  of  aU,  they  ven- 
tured no  more  to  question  him.  But  at  the  conclusion,  Jesus  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  to  them 
their  ignorance  of  Divine  things,  which  they  in  vain  sought  to  con- 
ceal The  occurrence  is  immediately  connected  with  what  precedes, 
.so  that  the  ^agiaaXoi  owTjyfiivoi,  assembled  Pharisees y  are  precisely 
those  who  were  congregated  together  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood and  presence.  (Mark  adds,  h  tw  le^^  that  is,  in  one  of  the 
porches  or  halls  that  belonged  to  the  temple  ;  in  which  place  all  the 
preceding  incidents  may  have  also  transpired.)    In  the  whole  ac- 

*  De  Wette  (on  Luke  xvi  27-31)  adduces  this  passage,  Mark  xiL  34,  along  with 
Matth.  y.  19,  in  support  of  the  erroneous  assertion,  "  that  according  to  the  Ohristianii/ 
of  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  to  repent  and  to  fulfil  the  law  is  sufficient  for  happiness. ** 
But  the  synoptical  Evangelists  have  no  other  Christianity  than  that  of  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  The  circumstance  that  they  seldom  speak  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Jesus  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  zx.  28)  results  from  the  fact  that  Jesus,  before 
the  completion  of  his  work,  only  referred  to  this  point  in  the  way  of  hints,  and  left  the 
ftirther  inculcation  of  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit  After  the  resurrection  there  was  no  lack  of 
instruction  on  this  subject  (Comp.  the  observations  on  Luke  zxiv.  25,  fL.  44,  ff.)  But 
the  answer  of  Jesus,  in  this  passage  (Mark  ziL  34),  does  not  say  that  the  Scribe  who  pro- 
posed the  question  to  him,  was,  in  the  state  of  his  soul,  prepared  for  happiness,  but  only 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God — ^that  is,  he  was  in  such  a  state  that  he 
might  be  bom  again  and  so  enter  it.  Without  regeneration  no  one  can  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Gk>d  (John  iiL  3) ;  but  many  a  man  has  become  incapable  of  regeneration,  through 
his  impurity,  whidi  has  stifled  all  susoeptibOity  of  grace. 
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count,  we  ayoid  all  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  Pharisaic  teach- 
ers overiooked  the  higher  nature  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  John  x.  3), 
ff.)  and  saw  in  him  merely  a  distinguished  man  (icaT'  kK}jrfr\v^  chosen 
by  Gh)d  to  be  the  Messiah  on  account  of  his  virtue,  as  Tryphon  says 
in  Justin  Martyr*).  And  the  circumstance  of  the  Pharisees  being 
wedded  to  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  passages  (^  the  Old 
Testament  quoted  by  the  Lord  (and  others  as  clear),  proves  the 
very  blindness  of  which  the  Lord  here  designed  to  convict  them. 
They  universally  explained  the  Psalm  as  Messianic  (for  it  was  on 
this  hypothesis  that  the  whole  argument  of  Jesus  rested  ;  the  op- 
position of  the  Jews  to  this  view  was  developed  only  at  a  much 
later  period  ;  compare  Hengstenberg's  GhristoL  s.  140,  £),  but  they 
used,  for  their  own  purpose,  merely  the  magnificent  descriptions  oi 
triumph  which  it  contains,  and  dazzled  by  the  outward  splendour, 
overlooked  its  intimation  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Bedeemer  confirms  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Psalm  in  so 
decided  a  manner,  that  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  for  any  one 
to  attempt  to  prove  from  this  very  passage  that  he  denied  the 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  But  what  does  not  man  «ee  and  fail  to 
«ee,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  favourite  opinions  ? 
The  Bedeemer  not  only  mentions  David  most  definitely  as  the 
author  of  the  Psalm,  but  ascribes  to  him  prophetic  inspiration  as 
the  influence  under  which  he  composed  it.  {Uveviia  =  13^"^,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  higher  illuminations  and  sacred  inspiration.)  The  cita- 
tion from  Ps.  ex.  1,  is  exactly  according  to  the  LXX.,  and  occurs 
again  Acts  ii.  84  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Heb.  x.  13.  Hence  nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  this  passage,  as  a  proof  that  Jesus  attributed 
the  Divine  nature  to  himself  ;f  as  he  contrasts  himself  with  Abra- 
ham, John  viii.  56,  so  here  with  David.  In  adducing  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  triumphing  over  all  enemies,  the  Lord  pro- 
nounces upon  the  Pharisees  their  condemnation,  and  thus  far  this 
citation  forms  the  transition  to  the  following  discourse  of  Christ 
against  the  Pharisees,  which  is  addressed  directly  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  cLssembled  around  him,  whereby  the  rupture  with  the  ruling 
party  is  represented  as  complete.  The  people  finally  were  stiU  de- 
voted to  the  Bedeemer,  and  heard  his  discourses  gladly  (Mark  xiL 
37). 

*  In  the  work  compoeed  by  Justin  Martyr  against  the  Jews,  entitled  Dialogos  cum 
Tiyphone  JndsBo. — Tb. 

t  J.  D.  Michaelis  erroneously  thinks  that  the  Lord  read  in  the  Psalm  *ia^M^  instead  of 
td'iai^.  Sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished  by  the  version  K^ptoc  /^  <^  v.  The 
argument  fox  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  lies  in  the  words,  koBov  iK  de^ujv  fiov,  sit  at  my 
right  hofnd^  which  expresses  participation  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  xzvi  64). 
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§  7.  Discourses  Censubino  the  PHABiSEsa 

(Matth.  zxiil  1-39 ;  Mark  xil  38-40 ;  Lake  xz.  46-47.) 

According  to  the  unammous  testimony  of  the  three  narrators, 
all  of  whom  here  communicate  anti-Pharisaic  elements,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Redeemer,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  conversa- 
tions with  the  Pharisees,  turned  to  the  people  and  censured  that 
sect.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  wJiole 
discourse  was  thus  delivered  by  the  Lord  as  Matthew  here  gives  it, 
specially  on  account  of  the  relation  between  this  and  a  kindred  one 
in  Luke  (xi.  89,  ff.,  where  compare  the  remarks).  It  would  indeed 
be  quite  conceivable  that  Jesus  might  again  utter  sentiments  against 
the  Pharisees  similar  to  those  which  he  had  previously  expressed  ; 
and  hence  the  two  discourses  (in  Luke,  and  here  in  Matthew)  might 
have  been  thus  verbally  delivered,  and  accurately  recorded.  But, 
in  the  firtft  place,  this  appears  to  be  opposed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  harmony  between  the  two  is  too  great  to  be  explained 
merely  from  the  repetition  of  kindred  thoughts.  In  the  discourse 
reported  by  Matthew,  nothing  is  wanting  that  Luke  has,  and  the 
language  frequently  agrees  word  for  word.  And,  secondly^  the  dis- 
course in  Matthew  has  a  form  which  seems  to  have  preceded  rather 
from  the  reflection  of  the  writer  than  from  its  immediate  delivery. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Matthew  purposely  placed  it  in  contrast 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  shaped  it  accordingly.  As  the 
Lord  in  that  Sermon  commenced  his  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
impressed  the  truth  which  he  taught  upon  their  hearts ;  so  with 
this  he  concludes  his  public  ministry  (for  all  further  discourses  in 
Matthew,  as  iq  John,  are  intended  for  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
disciples),  and  in  it  he  warns  against  the  mere  appearance  of  truth. 
The  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  contrasted,  in  the 
anti-Pharisaic  Sermon,  with  the  woes  as  forming  its  substance,  to 
which  the  introduction  and  the  close  refer.  Whilst  the  former,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  general  relation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to 
the  theocracy,  rebukes  their  radical  moral  defects,  viz.,  hjrpocritical 
self-indulgence  and  vain  ambition  (as  the  opposite  of  which,  hum- 
ble earnestness  is  commended  in  the  children  of  God) — the  latter, 
connecting  itself  with  the  woes,  utters  the  final  threatening.  Hence 
in  both  of  these  great  discourses,  an  act  of  the  judicial  work  of 
Christ  is  presented ;  assuming  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
form  of  benediction,  in  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  of  con- 
demnation. Both,  however,  have  to  do,  not  with  the  world  as  such, 
but  with  members  of  the  "  kingdom,"  and  those  who  ought  to  be 
80,  and  unshed  to  appear  so.    Thus  understood,  the  objection  is  re- 
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moved  which  might  be  entertained  against  this  severe  discourse^  as 
being  spoken  by  the  gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men.  True,  without  the 
Spirit  of  God — who,  on  the  one  hand,  instils  as  well  a  pure  hatred 
of  evil  as  a  pure  love  of  good,  and,  on  the  other,  imparts  the  ability 
to  discern  the  condition  of  the  soul — so  positive  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  another  individual  or  a  whole  society,  without  sin,  is 
inconceivable.  (Hence  the  precept,  "  Judge  not  V  Matth.  vii  1, 
which  forbids  us  to  attribute  guilt  to  our  neighbour,  which  here, 
however,  is  even  measured.)  But  on  the  Redeemer  the  spirit  of 
love  as  well  as  of  truth  rests  without  measure  (John  iii  34),  and  in 
the  power  of  this  spirit  he  judged  upon  earth  and  judges  in  heaven. 
(Compare  something  similar  in  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  re- 
corded in  the  remarkable  account.  Acts  v.  8,  ff.,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained as  resulting  from  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  imparted 
to  Peter).  It  may  indeed  surprise  us  that  Jesus  censures  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  without  exception.  (Among  the  Scribes  (ypafifMrdg) 
the  Sadducees  are  included,  in  so  fiu-  as  they  were  skilled  in  the 
law ;  comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  x.  25.)  Among  these  parties 
there  may  assuredly  have  been  individuals  of  susceptible  minds, 
who  were  connected  with  their  sect  only  by  external  relations  ;  in 
regard  to  the  Pharisees,  we  are  assured  of  the  fact  by  the  examples 
of  a  Nicodemus,  a  Gamaliel,  a  PauL  On  what  ground  then  were 
not  these  distinctly  excepted  by  Christ  ?  The  most  natural  answer 
is,  doubtless,  that  the  Bedeemer  did  not  intend  to  censure  individ" 
udUy  but  the  entire  spirit  of  the  parties  who  governed  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  Since  under  the  cover  of 
spirituality,  it  pursued  things  of  the  flesh,  it  bore  that  character  of 
hypocrisy  (trndicpioig)  rendered  prominent  by  the  Saviour.  Carnality, 
when  manifest  as  such,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  flesh  assuming  the 
aspect  of  spirit ;  and  therefore  the  Lord  contends  against  the  hypo- 
critical, more  than  against  the  vicious.  Even  those  among  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  were  better  disposed  than  the  rest,  in  so 
far  as  they  belonged  to  that  school,  must  have  received  some  in- 
fluence from  it,  and  in  so  far  the  denunciation  applied  even  to  the 
best  among  them,  as  Paul  justly  perceived  after  his  conversion  ;  but 
in  so  &r  as  their  better  nature  had  been  kept  free  from  such  influ- 
ence, the  censure  fell  upon  the  party  to  which  they  externally  be- 
longed, and  not  on  them. 

Now,  although  the  whole  description  of  the  ungodly  character 
of  these  hypocritical  theocrats,  wears  a  national  and  temporary  as- 
pect ;  yet  it  is  founded  upon  eternal  ideas,  which  apply  equally  in 
all  periods  of  the  world.  As  sin  in  man  at  all  times  induces  many 
to  be  solicitous  about  sacred  things  (like  the  Pharisees),  as  a  means 
of  promoting  earthly,  selfish  ends  ;  so  the  anti-Pharisaic  discourse 
of  the  Lord  is  a  denunciation  against  hypocrites  in  all  ages,  whose 
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fi!^m  and  appearance  may  vary,  but  wboee  real  nature  (or  rather 
wmatwe),  ever  remains  the  same. 

Ver.  1. — According  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Jesus  addressed  him- 
self to  his  disciples  also,  and  hence  the  whole  circle  of  those  whose 
minds  were  inclined  towards  him.  Mark  and  Luke  begin  with  the 
general  formula,  pXinere  (npoaixere)  dnb  twv  ygamiarionf,  which  Mat- 
thew omits.  This  must  be  supplied  from  such  passages  as  Matth. 
xvl  6  (xi.  12);  Mark  vrii.  15;  Luke  xii  1  (in  which  warning  is 
giyen  against  the  ^v^iri  of  the  Pharisees);  since,  according  to  what 
has  been  before  remarked,  it  was  not  the  individucd  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  i^inst  whom  the  Lord  intended  to  warn  his  hearers,  but 
their  collective  tendency,  which  indeed  had,  in  many  cases^  become 
completely  identified  with  their  personal  characters. 

Ver.  2,  8. — The  Lord  proceeds  from  the  general  relation  of  the 
Pharisees  to  the  theocracy,  and  from  that  of  the  people  to  them. 
To  obviate  any  misapprehension  of  his  censure,  he  first  states  that 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  have  an  organized  political  influence,  and 
reminds  his  hearers,  that  to  this,  in  so  far  as  it  actuaUy  existed, 
they  ought  to  submit.  Every  attempt  therefore  at  personiBd  self-re- 
dress was  thereby  cut  off  from  any  appeal  to  the  discourse  of  Christ. 
But,  in  speaking  thus,  the  Lord  by  no  means  affirms  that  this  influ- 
ence was  rightly  acquired,  or  was  conferred  by  Q-od.  For,  although 
the  order  of  priests  were  to  be,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theocratic  institutions,  yet  the  priests  were  not  in 
themselves  identical  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibited  a  sinful  and  false  application  of  sacerdotal 
power  ;  and  it  was  this— ^not  the  sacerdotal  power  itself— that  the 
Lord  denounced.  But  notwithstanding  that  which  was  fake  in  the 
position  of  the  Scribes,  Christ  would  have  their  actual  authority 
acknowledged  (as  Rom.  xiii.  1);  proceeding,  doubtless,  upon  the 
principle  that  any  arbitrary  alteration  of  a  political  or  religious 
power  on  the  part  of  subjects,  is  more  mischievous  than  the  power 
itself,  even  although,  viewed  in  itself,  it  deserves  severe  censure.  All 
changes  of  the  kind  must  come  from  above,  that  is,  through  the 
power  of  the  supreme  Spirit,  when  he  has  determined  that  what  has 
been  permitted  for  a  time,  shall  be  abolished. 

(The  fcadidpa  Mokt^w?",  serU  of  Moses,  is  the  symbol  of  the  collec- 
tive theocratic  authority  which  was  united  in  Moses,  and  after  him 
was  vested  in  the  body  of  theocratic  representatives,  which  had  the 
high  priest  at  its  head.  There  appears  to  be  a  design  in  the  use  of 
the  word  iKoBiaav^  as  descriptive  of  what  was  done  by  the  Pharisees 
in  regard  to  this  power.  Ka^/<6>  literally  means  to  seat,  KoBt^eaBiu  to 
seat  one's  self,  to  sit.  But  in  the  New  Testament  KoBi^io  also  stands 
intransitively  [Matth.  xxi.  7  ;  Mark  xi.  7  ;  John  xii.  14 ;  Acts  ii. 
3,  xiii.  14].     Hence  naBi^ovai  might  have  been  used  here.    But  the 
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aorist  better  expresses  the  fact  of  having  sat  down,  and  conse- 
quently, the  idea  of  continuous  sitting.  [Hence  ako  the  aorist 
iuddiaev  iv  de^i^  Oeov  is  generally  employed  in  reference  to  Christ's 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God].  Finally  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  expression  itcddioav  was 
intended  to  denote  that  the  position  of  the  Scribes  was  chosen  by 
themselves.) 

Upon  the  principle  stated  above,  Jesus  founds  the  precept  to 
follow  the  instruction  of  the  Scribes,  but  not  their  conduct^  which 
itself  contradicted  their  teaching.  (In  the  phrase  6aa  dv  dncjaiv 
i^uv  TTfpelv^  Ttpdv  appears  si)urious.  Probably  it  was  designed  to 
render  dnioaiVj  which  seemed  too  general,  more  definite.  But  there 
is  a  distinction  between  rripelv  and  noulv  ;  the  former  meaning  that 
which  is  internal,  and  the  latter  denoting  rather  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal. We  may  apply  the  word  Trjpelv^  but  not  noteXv^  to  a  precept 
which  refers  simply  to  the  inward  life.)  Here,  however,  a  difficulty 
arises  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  command  waS  to  be  understood. 
Among  the  statutes  inculcated  by  the  Pharisees  there  were  many 
(the  so-called  devrep^aei^y  the  second  code  of  laws,  propagated 
merely  by  oral  teaching,  and  subsequently  embodied  permanently 
in  the  Talmud),  which  were  not  foimded  on  the  word  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  were  merely  human  dogmas  (called  ver.  4,  <l>opTla 
dvafidoTcucTa);  and  this  being  the  case,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
design  of  the  Redeemer  was  that  the  people  should  seek  to  comply 
with  these  dogmas,  or  whether  his  words  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
restriction,  ^'  so  far  as  their  instructions  harmonize  with  the  word 
of  God.''  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  the  latter  view  is  consis- 
tent with  the  meaning  of  the  Lord  ;  for  in  that  case,  the  masses  of 
the  people  would  be  placed  above  their  superiors,  as  more  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  law  ;  whereas  the  very  object  of  the  admoni- 
tion was  to  prevent  such  a  revolutionary  dei-angement.  The  inter- 
pretation, that  aU  the  commands  of  tl^e  Pharisees  were  to  be 
obeyed,  involves  no  inconsistency  whatever.  Although  the  spirit 
firom  which  those  directions  proceeded  was  a  false  one,  yet  the 
directions  themselves  contained  nothing  sinful ;  they  were  merely 
very  burdensome,  because  they  encumbered  all  the  relations  of  life 
with  a  multitude  of  minute  regulations,  and  consequently  restrained 
spontaneous  movement.  But  in  the  very  law  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
there  was,  according  to  the  design  of  God,  something  similar,  which 
the  Scribes  only  drove  to  a  false  extreme.  And  the  Lord,  who. 
taught  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Old  Covenant  were  to  be  observed 
(Matth.  V.  19),  was  supported,  in  requiring  the  same  attention  tO' 
Pharisaic  statutes,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  decrees  of  the  actually 
existing  ecclesiastical  government.  Did  any  sincerely  and  earnestly 
try  to  keep  this  innumerable  multitude  of  laws  (which  the  hypo- 
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critical  Pharisees,  in  contradiction  to  themselves,  did  not  do),  he  re- 
ceived no  injury  by  the  effort ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
earnest  his  endeavour,  the  more  quickly  did  he  attain  the  full 
blessing  of  the  law — ^namely,  an  insight  into  his  own  sin,  and  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  laws  (Eom.  iii  20).  Moreover,  he  was 
then  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  after  entering  it  in 
repentance  and  faith,  might  attain  to  the  higher  position  of  spirit- 
ual life  in  the  law,  to  which  the  outward  law  was  intended  to  con- 
duct him. 

Ver.  4. — ^Fidelity  to  the  law  is  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  hypocritical  faithlessness  of  the  Pharisees.  Their  precepts 
are  compared  to  a  burden  (<t>opTioVy  similarly  ^vy6g  is  used  in  Matth. 
xi.  29),  which  they  imposed  (w/exo?,  as  the  organ  by  which  anything 
is  borne)  on  the  people  with  its  full  weight,  while  they  themselves 
make  not  the  slightest  exertion  (SaKTvhf))  to  move  it.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  the  requirements  of  the  Pharisees  are  trifles  in  com- 
parison with  thoscf  of  the  Saviour.  He  himself  calls  (ver.  23)  the 
inward  duties  rd  Pofrvrepa  rov  vSfwv^  the  weightier  parts  of  the  law, 
and  not  only  desires  the  fulfilment  of  these  (comp.  Matth.  v.),  but 
demands  also  (Luke  xiv.  26)  that  a  man  hate  father,  mother^ 
brothers,  sisters,  yea  even  his  own  soul,/or  his  sake.  Christ  thus 
claims  the  whole  man,  with  all  his  power  and  dispositions  for  him- 
self— he  requires  dyanTJceig  fi  e  iv  6ki;i  t§  Kogdl^  aov  k,  t.  A,  thou  shaU 
love  me  with  all  thy  heart,  etc.  (as  in  Matth.  xxii.  37,  as  quoted 
from  Dent.  vi.  5,  had  been  said  of  God);  whilst  the  Pharisees  called 
only  for  single  actions.  It  has  already  been  remarked  (Luke  xiv. 
26),  that  tlus  requirement  would  involve  an  assumption  surpassing 
all  the  pretensions  of  all  the  pretenders  in  the  world,  if  the  Lord 
could  not  have  said,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  ^^  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth 
the  Father."  (John  xiv.  9).  His  claim  therefore  to  an  entire  and 
unreserved  surrender  of'  self  to  him,  was  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  exalted  grace  and  mercy  ;  for  what  the  Lord 
requires,  that  he  also  gives,  enabling  man  to  meet  his  requirements, 
so  that  in  the  power  of  love  all  his  conmiands  are  no  longer  grievous. 
(1  John  V.  3).  To  the  commands  of  the  Lord  the  great  principle 
is  applicable,  da  quod  jubes,  et  Jube  quod  vis;  and  indeed  such  a 
prayer  need  scarcely  be  offered  up  to  him,  for  his  command  itself 
is  power  and  eternal  life  (John  xii.  50).  But  human  ordinances, 
iowever  slight  and  paltry  their  form,  are  a  burdensome  yoke,  because 
they  never  can  instil  into  the  soul  the  power  of  love. 

Ver.  5-7. — The  Lord  points  out  hypocritical  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion as  the  fundamental  false  principles  in  the  Pharisaic  character 
And  in  describing  them,  he  purposely  dwells  upon  the  most  external 
«of  the  external  duties.*     (The  <l>vXaKrjpia  means  of  preservation, 

*  The*descnptlon  is  quite  parallel  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Ifoont  (Matth.  vi  1,  ff,). 
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amulets,  were  verses  of  Scripture,  which,  according  to  misunder- 
stood passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  written  on  small  scrips 
of  parchment,  placed  in  boxes,  and  bound  on  the  forehead  with 
straps  (v%l«j).  The  Jews  of  the  present  day  still  use  them.  In 
Lundius  jiid.  Heiligth.  s.  800,  there  is  a  representation  of  them.  The 
Kpaanedardv  IfMrUjv,  in  Hebrew  n'»5|'»»  [Numb.  xv.  38],  were  purple 
lappings  attached  to  their  garments.  These  werQ  ordained  by  Moses 
himself,  as  a  symbolical  memorial  of  the  calling  of  the  children  of 
IsiaeL)  Honour  before  men  is  the  idol  to  which  they  pay  homage. 
(The  a:)  =  ^^T^,  as  a  name  of  honour,  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
captivity.  It  is  given  to  princes  as  well  as  to  distinguished  teachers. 
The  Babbins,  who  were  eager  after  titles,  subsequently  distinguished 
3^  **a(':>9  and  la*:,  so  that  the  latter  was  the  highest  title  of  honour. 
Comp.  Buxt.  lex.  p.  21T2  seq.  and  2176.) 

Ver.  8-10. — Christ  follows  up  this  denunciation  of  Pharisaic 
vanity  by  exhorting  all  his  disciples  to  be  humble.  No  one  amongst 
them  should  allow  himself  to  be  called  by  the  names  Babbi,  father, 
master,  (pappi^nar^p^  MdrjyijTrig).  As  the  principle  on  which  this 
direction  is  founded,  he  points  out  the  common  relation  of  all  to 
God,  and  to  Ghxi  in  Christ.  AH  members  of  the  kingdom  form  one 
fikmUy,  the  single  members  of  which  are  brethren  under  one  Father 
and  Bedeemer.  (Ephes.  iii.  5,  6.)  Each  individual  member  should 
have  his  independent  centre  and  source  of  life  in  the  heavenly  world, 
and  not  bind  himself  in  his  essential  nature  to  a  central  object  on 
eartL  (Ver.  8,  the  reading  diddoKoXog^  as  an  interpretation  of  f>afipl 
[comp.  John  i  39]  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  Ko&riyTjTrjg, 
KadTiyriT^  probably  arose  because  it  was  thought  that  Jesus  could 
not  have  prohibited  the  name  diddaicaXog,  KadrjyriTqgy  from  icadTjyeafjuu, 
corresponds  with  66i]y6g  in  the  signification  of  "  leader,"  "  guide." 
In  the  old  Greek  Church,  the  abbots  and  abbesses  of  the  monasteries 
and  convents  were  called  KoBriyovitevog^  KoOriyovfievi], — ^As  regards  the 
name  naTTJp,/cUhery  for  a  spiritual  teacher,  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 2  Kings  vi  21.  The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foimdation  of 
the  term  is  that  of  spiritual  birth,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  brought 
about  by  communication  and  instruction  ;  for  which  reason  also  pu- 
pils are  called  b^^a^,  riKva^  children.)  But  here  the  question  arises. 
How  can  this  precept  of  the  Bedeemer  be  regarded  in  consistency 
■with  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  later  Church  ?  True, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  frequently  called  Babbi  in  the  Gospels  is 
quite  proper  according  to  these  words,  for  Jesus  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  only  Son  of  God  who  revealed  the  One  Father  as  the 
true  KadfryriTTJg,  leader;^  but  the  division  of  the  members  of  the 

where  the  tnie  ^piriiualUy  of  the  ohildren  of  GU>d  is  oontrasted  with  the  yainformaUiff 
of  the  Phariseee. 

*  John  the  Baptiat  is  also  called  Babbi  (John  iiL  26) ;  but  this  was  hj  his  own  disciples. 
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Church  into  teachers  aod  taught  prevails  even  throughoat  the 
apostolic  epistles  ;  and,  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  want  of  a 
church  constitution  became  perceptible,  certain  gradations  arose 
between  the  leading  persons  in  the  churches.  Indeed,  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  position  seems  so  unavoidable  in  every  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, that  it  is  repeated  everywhere,  although  under  various 
names.  Now,  if  ijxese  are  different  positionSy  it  does  not  appear 
why  designations  should  not  be  employed  to  mark  the  difference  ; 
and  yet  the  Lord  here  so  decidedly  denies  this,  that  the  idea  itself 
will  not  admit  of  any  alteration.  The  simplest  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  ideal  state  of  the  Church  from  that 
which  acutally  exists  (as  Matth.  v.)*^  In  the  latter,  the  laws  which 
apply  to  the  true  Church  cannot  fully  come  into  application,  be- 
cause it  still  bears  a  legal  character.  This  necessarily  requires  a 
constitution  restiilg  upon  a  certain  form  of  subordination,  as  the 
Old  Testament  also  shews.  But  in  this  ideal  state,  the  Church 
knows  nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  any  subtle  distinction,  like  that 
which  Philo  made  between  viol  Xoyov  and  rot)  6vroq ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  presumed  that  in  every  member  of  the  kingdom  an  immediate 
bond  of  union  has  been  formed  with  the  Eternal,  and  the  necessity 
for  intervention  is  entirely  done  away.  Hence  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  this  place  are  similar  in  their  import  to  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah (Jerem.  xxxi.  34),  where  he  says  :  ^^  No  one  diall  teach  the 
other  saying  :  Know  the  Lord  ;  but  all  shall  know  me,  both  small 
and  great/' 

Ver.  11, 12. — The  following  language  clearly  shews  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  great  and  small  in  the  kingdom  were  not  to  be  abolished, 
since  mention  is  made  of  the  greater  (jiei^ujv).  The  Lord  only  means 
to  intimate — just  as  in  Matth.  xx.  26,  where  the  same  words  oc- 
curred— that  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  ideal,  spiritual  form,  an 
altogether  different  rule  prevails  in  regard  to  great  and  small,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  world.  In  the  latter, 
power  and  understanding  are  the  measure  of  authority ;  in  the 
former,  love.  This  love  the  Lord  now  commends  to  his  disciples, 
and,  in  contrast  with  the  self-exaltation  of  the  Pharisees,  exhorts 
them  to  exemplify  it  in  its  most  sublime  manifestation,  that  of  self- 
abasement,  and  voluntary  condescension  to  weakness  and  want. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xiv.  11.)  Both  the  ideas  in  these 
verses  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they  may  probably  have  been  often 
uttered.    Especially  the  maxim  in  v.  12th,  of  which  there  are  inti- 

*  Better  perhaps  thus,  that  the  Savioar's  precept  holds  indeed  of  the  actual  church, 
but  is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  literally,  as  spirituallj.  Granting  the  necessity  of 
▼arious  positions  and  offices  in  the  church,  these  should  be  regarded  rather  as  servicsa 
Hban  as  dtgniiiss^  and  thus  the  official  remains  in  conscious  equality  of  rank  with  every 
pious  church  member.  It  is  not  holdmg  office,  but  advancing  in  the  Christian  life|  that 
gives  dignity  in  the  church  of  Chriat~[E. 
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matk)U8  even  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  zxL  26),  appears  to  have 
been  proverbial ;  a  kindred  sentiment  is  nttered  by  Rabbi  Hillel ; 
Humilitas  mea  est  elevatio  mea,  et  elevatio  mea  humilitas  mea.^ 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  rule  as  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  as  hinted  at  in  the  Old — that  in  the 
former,  the  abasement  is  fieir  more  definitely  represented  as  an  act 
of  self-denial,  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
volmitary  hmniliation  (like  that  of  Job)  induced  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

Ver.  13,  14. — Several  modem  critics  reverse  the  order  of  these 
two  verses,  and  certainly  upon  just  grounds.  (Schultz,  in  hk  edition 
of  the  N.  T.  follows  Griesbach  in  this  respect.)  But  even  the  gen- 
mneness  of  ver.  14  in  Matthew  has  been  contested,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  Mark  and  Luke.  The 
verse  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  B.D.L.,  etc.,  and,  more- 
over, the  words  luu  7Tpooevx6fi€voiy  which,  although  quite  suitable  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  not  so  in  Matthew,  seem  very  much  to  favour 
this  hypothesis.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  only  spurious  words 
in  Matthew  are  /uil  npotpdati^  which  some  manuscripts  (although  not 
very  important  ones)  omit ;  for  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  probable  * 
that  the  verse  should  have  been  interpolated  in  so  many  codices. 
Whereas,  if  a  part  of  it  originally  belonged  to  Matthew,  it  may 
easily  have  been  completed  from  the  other  two  Evangelists.  The 
expression  "  Shut  the  kingdom"  {Kkeleiv  -rify  PaatXelav)  is  founded 
upon  the  figure  of  a  palace  or  temple  of  truth  and  wisdom,  to  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  compared.  The  Pharisees,  by  their  hypo- 
critical disposition  of  mind — ^which  had  regard  not  to  inward  reality, 
but  to  external  form — ^prevented  not  themselves  only,  but  others 
also,  from  entering  the  new,  holy,  living  community  established  by 
the  Redeemer.  The  same  figure  somewhat  modified,  is  employed, 
Luke  xi.  62,  in  the  parallel  passage  'fjpare  rrjv  icXelda  rrjg  yvaxTeo>gy  ye 
have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  (For  i^are^  cod.  D.  reads 
in^ruylHirt ;  but  this  is  Only  an  interpretation  of  ^re,  which  here 
signifies,  "  to  take  away,"  "  to  withdraw.")  It  is  evident  that  we 
are  not  here  to  understand  the  term  knowledge  as  meaning  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  Gospel,  for  only  they  who  entered  into  the 
kingdom  possessed  it  The  knowledge  here  referred  to  is  rather  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah  promised  by  all  the  pro- 
phets. The  Scribes,  as  interpreters  of  the  Divine  law,  might  and 
ought  to  have  had  this ;  but,  in  their  hypocritical  perverseness  they 
had  forfeited  the  knowledge  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Luke  xi.  52,  the 
aorist  is  chosen  {dar^XOeTB  and  kiu,)XvaaTe\  whereas  in  Matthew  we 
have  the  present  tense.  The  latter  mode  of  expression  is  the 
*  "Mj  abaaement  ia  mj  ezaltatioii,  and  my  exaltation,  mj  abasement"->[K. 
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Btiosger  (the  aorist  of  Luke  fatours  the  supposition  that  the  words 
he  records  were  uttered  at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  change  on  the 
part  of  the  Pharisees  was  still  to  be  expected);  it  represents  the  op- 
position as  continued,  permanent,  and  of  such  a  kind  that  no  alter- 
ation could  be  anticipated.  Ver.  14  describes  the  hypocritical 
avarice  of  the  Pharisees,  which  induced  them  to  rob  the  most  needy 
and  defenceless  (xrjp^y  widows)  of  the  last  remaining  necessaries  of 
life  (olKlai)y  under  the  form  (Trp^^cwxtf,  "pretext,"  "mask'')  of  religion. 
On  account  of  this  combination  of  hypocrisy  and  injustice,  their 
guilt  (and  its  consequence,  the  icpifia  =  tcardKpifjui^  condemnation) 
appears  doubly  great. 

Ver.  15. — The  Lord,  thirdly y  censures  the  anxiety  of  the  Phar- 
isees to  make  proselytes.*  (Here  ^pd  is  used  ;  rb  ^p6v  is  more 
common.  The  only  other  instances  in  which  TrpoarjXvTOL  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  are  Acts  ii  11,  vi.  5,  xiii  43.  Gtentiles  who 
joined  the  Old  Testament  church  are  ordinarily  called  in  the  New 
Testament,  (pofiovfievoL  or  aefidfievoc  rbv  0edi/,  persons  fearing  or  woT" 
shipping  God.  Concerning  the  distinction  between  proselytes  of 
the  gate  and  proselytes  of  righteousness  compare  Winer  in  his 
•  Beallex.)  The  Redeemer  again  represents  it  as  the  most  pernicious 
feature  of  their  character  that  they  injured  others  (those  who  were 
converted),  in  that  their  converts  became  still  more  guilty  than 
those  who  had  converted  them.  This  rfTrwAfita,  perdition^  of  the 
proselytes  forms  the  antithesis  to  the  salvation  (aorrrjpta)  which  the 
Pharisees  pretended  to  have  in  view.  {Tlbg  yeiwij^  signifies  a  son  of 
Gehenna  [compare  the  observations  on  Luke  xvi.  24],  and  of  the 
punishment  that  pertains  to  it.)  Hence  the  expression  has  refer- 
ence to  the  augmentation  of  guilt  in  the  proselytes.  But  how  the 
Lord  could  suppose  such  a  thing  in  the  case  before  us  does  not  at 
once  appear ;  for,  according  to  Divine  as  well  as  human  justice,  the 
corrupter  is  more  criminal  than  the  corrupted.  K  it  be  said  that 
the  false  zeal  of  the  converts  assumed  a  stronger  form  in  them  than 
in  the  very  men  who  converted  them,  thisf  assuredly  would  heighten 
their  guilt  only  in  case  it  was  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  per- 
versity which  it  involved — and  this  is  not  to  be  supposed.  The 
matter  may  rather  be  explained  as  follows :  the  Pharisees  were  after 
all  held  and  borne  on  by  the  general  spirit  which  animated  the  in- 

*  Heathen  writers  often  mention  the  eagerness  of  the  Jews  to  gain  adherents  tot^eir 
religion.  On  this  snbjeot  compare  the  treatise  of  Danz  (Jena^  1688)  de  cora  Jndseonmi 
in  proeelytis  faciendis.  This  treatise  is  embodied  in  Measchenii  N.  T.  e  Tahnude  illoa- 
tratom,  p.  649,  seq. 

f  Justin  Martyr  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  passage  (dial  c.  Tryph.  pag.  360, 
edit.  Sylb.)  where  it  is  said  of  the  proselytes :  ^iialvrepw  'lovScUuv  pXaa^prifiovaiv  elc  rb 
bvofia  aifToHf  koI  i^/idf  rot)c  elc  abrbv  irtarevovrac  «al  ^veveiv  xai  aUci^eiv  ^ovhnnai^  KoriL 
ndvra  y(lp  ifilv  il^ofwiovadai  ffirev6ovat.  They  UaaphetM  his  name  more  frtdy  ikon  the 
Jewi^  and  seek  to  murder  and  atUrage  tu  who  believe  on  Mm;  forin  aU  respects  they  seek  to 
resmnble  you. 
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stitutions  of  the  Mosaic  religion  ;  this  spiritual  support  was  not 
enjoyed  by  the  Ghntiles  who  became  united  with  the  Jewish  Church. 
They  received  Divine  truth  through  an  impure  channel ;  they  had 
not  entirely  abjured  heathenism ;  and  the  result  was,  that  their  re- 
ligion constituted  a  wretched  mongrel  compound,  which  estranged 
them  further  from  the  Divine  life  than  the  very  men  who  proselyted 
them«  [Apparent  conversion  to  a  false  faith  has  the  saddest  re- 
sults. Conversion  to  a  mere /orm — ^whether  of  worship  or  of  doc- 
trine, without  regenerationy  leads  always  to  fanaticism  (in  rites  or 
doctrines),  and  in  the  strength  of  their  fanaticism  the  unregenerated 
disciples  are  therefore  worse  than  the  once  spiritual,  but  corrupted 
teachers.] 

Ver.  16-22. — ^As  ^fourth  point  in  the  sinful  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Redeemer  specifies  their  hypocritical  trifling  with 
oaths.  As,  in  all  ages,  self-seeking,  if  it  finds  its  interest  in  acting 
under  religious  forms,  can  contrive  to  evade  the  rigour  of  truth  by 
deception,  so  it  exhibited  itself  also  among  the  Pharisees.  In  order 
that  they  might  dispense  with  the  keeping  of  oaths  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  they  distinguished  between  such  oaths  as  were  valid, 
and  such  as  were  not  vaUd.  They  pronounced  the  oath  by  the  tem- 
ple or  the  altar  of  less  importance  than  that  which  was  sworn  by 
the  gold  of  the  temple  (by  which  doubtless  we  are  to  i^nderstand 
the  treasure  of  the  temple,  not  its  golden  ornaments),*  or  by  the 
offering  on  the  altar.  Just  as  at  Matth.  v.  84-86,  Christ  points  out 
the  emptiness  of  such  distinctions,  by  proving  that  every  oath  in 
reality  has  reference  to  God  as  the  only  True  One,  so  an  oath  by 
the  temple,  by  heaven,  or  by  the  altar,  can  therefore  have  no  mean- 
ing, unless  these  created  things  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the 
Eternal  himself.f  The  whole  argument  is  accordingly  a  commen- 
tary on  the  term  of  reprimand,  '*  blind  guides,"  {Mrpfol  rvipXoC)^ 
since  it  shews  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  assumed  the 
guidance  of  the  people  of  God,  their  own  blindness  in  Divine 
things  ;  they  did  not  even  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  wished 
to  introduce  casuistical  distinctions  into  their  teaching. 

Ver.  23,  24. — Fifthly^  Jesus  rebukes  the  Pharisees  for  their 
hypocritical  attention  to  trifles,  which  led  them  to  regard  with  anx- 
ious solicitude  the  most  external  mimttice^  while  they  carelessly  over- 
looked the  profoundest  moral  principles.  The  Mosaic  law  did  not 
extend  the  payment  of  tithes  to  every  trifling  item,  but  the  little- 
minded  Babbins  placed  the  proper  service  of  God  in  the  most  rig- 
orous application  of  the  precept.     The  plants  mentioned  are  of  little 

*  Compare  Lightfbot  on  the  passage.  This  application  of  the  words  renders  the 
meaning  somewhat  piquant;  the  ^iXupyvpoi,  money-lovtrs^  thought  the  oath  bj  their 
Gtod,  mammon,  had  the  g^reatest  foroe  (Luke  iv.  14). 

f  This  idea,  which  evidently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  of  Je80% 
forbids  the  reference  of  the  word  KaroiKijaac  (ver.  21)  to  the  wealth  in  the  temple. 
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use,  and  without  any  particular  value.  ('Kdvoofw^  is  synonymous 
with  fUvSa  or  fiivOtj^  mint,  mentha. — "Avrfiov  is  dill,  anethum. — Kvpu^ 
vov,  cuminum,  cummin.  Similar  to  the  Hebrew  1^:5  Isaiah  xxviii.  25, 
27. — ^Luke,  in  the  parallel  passage  xi.  42,  has  the  general  term  ndw 
XdxavoVj  under  which  these  plants  may  be  classified  ;  and  after- 
wards the  particular  n^avov^  corresponding  with  the  Latin  riUa, 
rue.) — ^Matthew  specifies  icplaigy  iXeog^  -rrlariq^  judgment ^  mercy, faith, 
as  the  parts  of  the  law  which  are  truly  difficult  of  observance  (ex- 
ternal precision  being  represented  as  merely  an  evasion  of  the  diffi- 
culty) ;  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  fcplaig^Jtidgment,  and  dydntf 
Seov,  the  love  of  God.  The  word  d<tnjtcaT€  (instead  of  which  Luke  has 
TTapi^X^ade)  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  objects  named 
are  matters  which  relate  to  the  actions  of  men.  The  "  love"  of  Luke 
is  therefore  related  to  the  "  mercy"  of  Matthew,  for  mercy  is  only 
love  in  its  exercise  towards  the  sufferer.  This  the  Pharisees  did  not 
practise  ;  they  merely  maintained  strict  justice.  The  term  Kplaiq  is 
equivalent  to  dcKcuoavvrj  (comp.  Isaiah  xi.  4,  according  to  the  LXX). 
This  expression,  however,  does  not  here  signify  strict  justice,  for  the 
Pharisees  certainly  sought  to  practise  that  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  taken 
like  "U73f ,  in  the  signification  of  "  goodness,"  *^  forbearance"  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Rom.  iii.  21).  Hence  Kpiai^^  judgment,  is  the  general 
term,  and  ^Acof ,  mercy ,  the  particular.  Matthew  adds  to  both  nlariCy 
faith,  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  merely  right  notions  con- 
cerning God  and  Divine  things,  for  the  Pharisees  possessed  these 
also  ;  but  that  state  of  mind  in  which  man  is  capable  of  receiving 
Divine  influences.  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Lord  did 
not  repudiate  the  exact  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  law.  In 
accordance  with  Matth.  v.  19,  the  Saviour  approves  of  the  exact 
fulfilment  even  of  those  commands  in  the  Old  Testament  which  ap- 
pear unimportant.  But  the  rigorous  spirit  in  trifles  cherished  by  the 
Pharisees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shameless  contempt  of  the  law 
manifested  in  their  conduct,  on  the  other,  deserved  the  rebuke 
which  the  Lord  gave  them.  The  proverbial  phrase  introduced,  ver. 
24,  is  a  censure  upon  this  combination  of  the  most  glaring  unfaith- 
fulness towards  the  commands  of  God  in  things  spiritual,  with  the 
most  rigorous  exactness  in  things  external. 

(Ati)A^(w,  to  filter,  to  strain  through.  On  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  compare  Schleusner  in  his 
Lex.  to  the  LXX.,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. — Kcuva)^;,  antithesis  to  icdfirikog,  a 
little  insect  in  the  wine,  which  was  carefully  removed  as  unclean, 
by  the  rigid  observers  of  the  law,  before  they  drank.  The  camel,  as 
a  large  unclean  beast,  is  contrasted  with  the  insect.) 

Ver.  25,  26.— The  mention  of  drink  leads  the  Redeemer,  sixthly, 
to  rebuke  the  hypocrisy  which  induced  the  Pharisees,  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude,  to  cleanse  the  outside  (of  vessels),  while  they  leffc 
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tkat  which  was  within  in  a  state  of  defilement.^  They  viewed  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  purification,  as  they  did  the 
rest,  merely  in  their  external  aspect,  regardless  of  the  idea  on  which 
they  were  founded.  (Instead  of  Tropo^/f,  which  the  Attics  use  to 
signify  not  the  dish  but  the  viand,  Luke  xi.  39  has  nlva^,) — By 
iijojdevj  toithinj  we  are  to  understand  the  contents  of  the  dish,  as 
acquired  by  impure  actions ;  the  words,  "  give  alms"  {d&re  iXefifioav- 
vT[v\  Luke  xi.  41,  plainly  speak  to  this  effect.  But  since  property 
obtained  by  sin  is  not,  as  attchy  impure,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  mind,  the  '^  outside"  (i§u)6ev)  also  ne- 
cessarily has  relation  to  this ;  the  inward  and  outward  cannot  here 
be  separated.  And  accordingly,  ver.  26,  the  Eedeemer  associates 
with  internal,  external  purification,  as  also  in  reality  deserving  to 
be  called  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  laws. — (The  ordinary  reading 
itcpaoiaq  appears  preferable  to  ddudag^  although  the  latter  has  been 
adopted  by  Oriesbach,  Schulz,  and  others.  True,  the  manuscripts 
C.E.F.G.H.K.S.  are  in  favour  of  dduUag^  whilst  only  B.D.L.  read 
dxpaalag  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  ddiKiag  from  dKpaalag 
18  evidently  easier  than  the  reverse  ;  especially  if  we  suppose  that 
the  transcribers — ^upon  comparing  Luke,  who  has  novfjptag — wished 
to  form  an  agreement  between  the  two  Evangelists,  which  dxpaalag 
did  not  seem  to  allow. — 'Ajcpcurla  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  wide 
sense  as  signifying  subjection  to  our  passions.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  sexual  relations.) 

Luke  has  enlarged  upon  the  above  idea  with  peculiar  additions 
(Luke  xi  40,  41),  which  are  not  without  difficulties.  These  very 
difficulties,  however,  are  the  proof  that  the  words  certainly  were 
originally  uttered  in  this  connexion.  In  the  first  place,  the  ques- 
tion "  Did  not  he  who  made  that  which  is  without,  make  that  which 
IB  within  also  ?"  (ovx  ^  rroi^aag  rb  e^a)0ev,  ical  rb  eaioSev  hrotijoe  ;)  was 
designed  to  convince  the  Pharisees  of  the  perverseness  of  their  effort 
to  satisfy  the  laws  of  purity  by  external  observance,  whilst  they 
themselves  inwardly  violated  them.  Then  ver.  41  contains  an  ad- 
monition as  to  the  way  in  which  the  external  and  internal  purity 
miy  be  united.  The  difficulty  presented  in  the  question  is  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  Redeemer  passes  to  the  "  making'^  (noielv)^ 
whereas  nothing  in  the  preceding  context  appears  to  lead  to  such  a 
transition.  But  the  intermediate  thought  seems  to  be  this  :  the 
reason  why  the  Pharisees  attended  so  punctiliously  to  outward  puri- 
fication was  simply  the  fact,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mands of  God  by  the  observance  of  prescribed  ceremonies.  The 
same  God,  however,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  the  lawgiver  (hence 
as  the  supreme  and  original  authority)  in  things  exteraal,  was  such 
in  the  internal  world  ;  but  in  the  latter  they  hypocritically  with- 
drew themselves  from  his  government.    It  cannot  b^  said,  in  oppo« 
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sition  to  this  view,^thai  Sacodev^  wUhiUy  mitet  not  be  applied  to  the 
inward  life,  because  ver.  41,  ra  hSvra^  the  things  therein,^  refers  to 
the  viands  ;  for  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  articles  of  food 
(and  earthly  possessions  generally)  as  such,  cannot  be  meant,  be- 
cause no  unrighteousness  could  adhere  to  them  apart  from  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  possessor ;  and  on  this  account  also  the  ap- 
peal to  that  tistis  loqv^ndi,  which  employs  TroteTv  =  nbj,  in  the  sense 
of  purifying  (comp.  Oesenius  in  his  Lex.  under  the  word),  must 
here  be  rejected.  (Moreover,  to  establish  that  hypothesis,  the  sen- 
tence must  be  deprived  of  its  interrogative  form  ;  and  besides  this, 
the  aorist  inolrjaej  madey  is  not  compatible  with  it.)  The  reference 
to  the  one  true  lawgiver  of  the  internal  and  external  worlds,  then, 
very  naturally  leads  to  the  exhortation  that  true  purity  should  be 
sought  according  to  his  will.  This,  however,  consists  in  a  change  of 
mind ;  and  hence  the  Lord  commends,  instead  of  covetousness,  a 
kind  and  liberal  disposition,  which  devotes  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness Qiofificjvdg  dSidag)  to  the  purposes  of  philanthropy  (comp. 
Luke  xvL  1,  ff).  Here,  again,  therefore,  the  expression  rd  h6vra^  the 
things  therein^  relates  to  that  which  is  external  in  connexion  with 
the  state  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  only  the  change  in  the  latter  that  gives 
an  ethical  import  to  the  use  of  the  former. 

Ver.  27,  28. — The  impurity  of  the  Pharisees,  in  respect  to  ava- 
rice and  lust  of  gaiu,  leads  the  Lord,  in  the  seventh  place,  to  censure 
that  general  moral  corruption  which  they  endeavoured  to  conceal 
under  the  garb  of  an  apparent  righteousness  (ditcaio<rvv7f).  For  this 
purpose  he  compares  them  to  tombs  that  contain  putrefaction  within, 
but  appear  beautifully  garnished  without.  (Kovuuo  or  Kovid^cj,  "  to 
coat  with  lime,"  "  to  whiten  ;"  it  ^occurs  again  Acts  xxiii.  8.)  In 
Luke  xi.  44  the  figure  is  slightly  modified  ;  the  Pharisees  are  there 
compared  to  hidden  graves  (fMrnifiela  ddfjXa)  over  which  men  walk 
without  observing  them,  and  so  become  defiled.  Bat  the  compare 
ison  in  Matthew  is  the  more  appropriate,  since  it  also  expresses 
figuratively  the  outward  appearance  of  righteousness  assumed  by 
the  Pharisees. 

Yer.  29-33. — In  the  eighth  and  last  pl«ice,  the  Saviour  passes 
from  the  graves  with  which  he  compares  the  Pharisees,  to  the 
monuments  which  they  ostentatiously  erected  to  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, arrogantly  persuading  themselves  that  the  evil  principle 
which  had  borne  such  bitter  fruits  in  their  fathers,  had  no  root  in 
their  hearts.  From  this  Christ  draws  the  conclusion  that  they  wit- 
ness against  themselves,  and  enable  men  to  recognize  them  as  the 
posterity  of  those  who  murdered  the  prophets  :  so  far  from  seeking 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  their  race  by  true  repentance,  they  endea- 
voured to  justify  themselves  by  accusing  their  ancestors,  and  yet  at 
♦  <.  e,  in  the  vessel  Com.  Ver.  "  Such  things  as  ye  haYa"--[K. 
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the  same  time  completely  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  guilt  tb  their 
own  destruction  * 

This  passage  presents  a  difficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sin  of 
ancestors  to  that  of  their  posterity ;  the  Lord  here  seems  to  re- 
proach the  Pharisees  with  that  as  a  matter  of  guilt  to  them^  whereas 
guilt  seems  incurred  only  hy  personal  sin.  But  in  these  words 
Christ  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  Old  Testament  teaches  in 
the  passage^  Exod.  xx.  5,  where  it  is  said  :  God  visits  the  sin  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  the 
same  doctrine  as  we  find  fully  developed  in  Rom.  v.  12,  ff.  The 
1'af  y^hj  visiting  sin,  necessarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  sin 
of  the  fathers  in  the  children,  since  the  just  God  can  punish  sin  only 
where  it  exists.  The  idea  is  easily  explained  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, if  we  proceed  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  individual  men  must  not  be  viewed  as  altogether  iso- 
lated, but  as  members  of  the  community ;  and  hence  it  is  equally 
the  curse  of  sin,  and  the  blessing  of  righteousness,  that  they  do  not 
aflfect  merely  individual  sinners  or  righteous  persons,  but  those  also 
who  are  connected  with  them.  As  in  external  matters  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  father  makes  the  children  beggars,  so  the  sin  of  parents 
injures  their  offspring.  The  false  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
from  this  principle  are  easily  removed  by  the  consideration  that  to 
every  member  of  the  posterity  there  is  a  possibility  of  receiving  for- 
giveness of  sins  by  true  repentance,  if  he  faithfidly  use  the  means 
of  salvation  placed  within  his  reach.f  Throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, however,  the  principle  just  pointed  out,  that  it  is  a  blessing 
to  have  pious  ancestors,  and  a  curse  to  have  ungodly  ones,  prevails ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  corporeal  con- 
nexion is  kept  more  out  of  view,  because  the  doctrine  of  a  new  birth 
by  the  Spirit  is  there  clearly  developed.  But  here  the  Bedeemer  is 
addressing  persons  who  stood  entirely  on  Old  Testament  ground, 
and  therefore  adopts  an  idea  which  in  their  case  ha%  its  full  truth. 
The  Lord  expressly  distinguishes  personal  sin  from  the  sin  of  the 
&thers :  "  And  fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your  fathers"  («ot  vfieig 
TrXfifXDcaTe  rb  fiirpov  rCjv  naTepcjv  vfwSv).  Here  there  is  something 
strange  in  the  words,  yh-pov  tCjv  narSgi^jv^  measure  of  your  fathers — 
your  measure  (jiiTpw  v  f*  c5  v)  is  expected.  But  as  the  individual  man 
may  fill  up  the  measure  of  forbearance  granted  to  him  by  God,  and 
thus  come  to  destruction,  so  may  a  people,  viewed  as  a  body,  or,  a& 
it  were,  as  a  larger  individual.    In  this  point  of  view  the  Bedeemer 

*  The  use  of  the  form  IjfieSa  from  rj/ivv  is  of  later  date  (comp.  Winer's  Gram.  Th.  L  & 
8*). 

f  It  is  to  this  that  the  words  oifK  ideX^aare^  ye  would  noi^  refer  in  the  sequel,  Matth. 
TTTfli-  38.  They  were  not  given  up  to  the  conseqneuces  of  their  own  sin,  until  they  had 
frustrated  all  attempts  to  awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of  it  Concerning  the  rela- 
tfton  of  individuals  to  the  masSi  compare  the  more  copious  remarks  on  Bom.  xi.  1. 
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designates  the  sin  of  Israel  as  one  collective  sin,  commenced  in  the 
fathers,  and  brought  to  its  climax  in  the  dark  deeds  of  the  Phari- 
sees towards  the  Lord.  (The  reading  nXTjpdaaTe^  fU  up,  is,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty,  unquestionably  preferable  to  the  easier  read- 
ings hrXrjpcoaaTe  or  nXifp^aere,  filed  or  shaU  fU,  The  imperative 
contains  a  mournful  sarcasm  on  the  contrast  formed  by  the  vocation 
of  the  Pharisees  and  their  external  righteousness,  with  their  inter- 
nal sin.  After  they  had  stubbornly  repulsed  every  effort  of  the  g^i- 
tle  Kedeemer  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  there  remained  nothing 
for  him  but  to  leave  them  to  their  destruction,  with  the  words : 
now  fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your  fathers.  His  language  expresses 
the  Divine  permission,  without  which  even  the  wicked  man  cannot 
consummate  his  wickedness. 

The  Pharisees  are,  in  conclusion,  undisguisedly  called  a  race  of 
vipers  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  7),  who  carry  within  them 
the  seed  of  their  father,  and  do  according  to  his  works  (John  viii 
44).  The  words  may  seem  almost  too  severe  in  the  lips  of  the  Son 
of  Love,  but  the  very  manifestation  of  love  (which  is  also  justice  and 
truth)  in  its  relation  to  wickedness,  is,  that  it  hates  and  condemns 
it.  The  compassionate  Redeemer  is  the  same  being  who  treads  the 
wine-press  of  God's  wrath  (Isa.  Ixiii  3;  Rev.  xix.  15). 

Luke  (xi.  47,  48)  has  a  parallel  to  these  verses  also  ;  but  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  he  modifies  the  idea  renders  it  hardly 
probable  that  he  has  retained  the  original  form  of  the  Saviour's 
language.  Matthew  evidently  intends  the  oUoSofjteiv  rd  fivrffteiay 
building  the  sepulchres  (the  parallel  with  Koofielv,  Matth.  xxiii.  29, 
makes  it  probable  that  obco^ofrnv  is  here  to  be  taken  as  *'to 
renew,"  "  to  restore''),  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  "  to  recog- 
nize with  honour."  Luke,  on  the  contrary — as  is  shewn  by  the 
words,  dpa  fioQTvpeZTe  ml  avvevSoKeTre  rolg  ^gyoi^  rtdv  naTepcjv  i?fjuijv — 
has  taken  the  expression  as  parallel  with  dnoKTelveiVj  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing sense  arises,  "  ye  and  your  fathers  are  quite  of  one  mind,  and 
ye  agree  in  your  works  ;  they  killed  the  prophets  and  ye  build  their 
tombs ;  thus  ye  co-operate  in  their  destruction."  Hence,  in  the 
connexion  of  Luke,  building  sepulchres  {plKo6o\xElv  fivfjfAela)  de- 
notes a  hostile  act  with  perhaps  the  accessory  idea  of  hypocrisy. 
"  Ye  appear  to  be  performing  a  service  of  affection,  while,  in  reality, 
ye  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  your  fathers."  Storr  applied 
the  building  of  the  sepulchres  to  the  case  of  prophets  living  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharisees  themselves — ^for  example,  the  Baptist ;  but 
then  arises  the  difficulty  that  airol  relates,  in  the  one  instance,  to 
the  ancient,  and  in  the  other,  to  the  later  prophets.  True,  this 
may  be  explained  by  viewing  the  whole  class  of  prophets  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  persecutions,  and  accordingly  regarding  the  object  in 
earlier  and  later  times  ^  one  and  the  same ;  but  the  difficulty  may 
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be  entirely  remoyed  if  the  passage  be  understood — as  we  have 
abeady  interpreted  it — ^to  represent  the  Pharisees  as  accomplices 
in  the  murders  committed  by  their  fathers ;  the  one  killed,  the 
others  prepare  the  grave  which  is  to  hide  the  murder  in  eternal 
oblivion.  (SwwdoiceG)  "  to  consent/*  "  to  agree  to  anything  cheer- 
folly/'  Acts  viiL  1,  xxii  20 ;  Rom.  i  32.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Apocrypha,  1  Mace,  i  60  ;  2  Mace,  xi  24.) 

Ver.  34. — To  the  fearftd  threatening,  nCj^  (pvyrp-e  dnb  rij^  Kpheojg 
rrjg  ytivvf^^  how  shcM  ye  escapCy  etc.,  the  Lord  adds  a  remarkable 
declaration  respecting  the  decrees  of  God.  The  mission  of  divinely- 
enlightened  men,  which  brings  peace  and  eternal  life  to  those  who 
feel  the  need  of  salvation,  is  an  occasion  of  destruction  to  the  im- 
pure and  wicked.  Christ  is  set  (even  in  his  messengers)  for  the  fall 
and  rising  of  many  in  Israel  (Luke  ii  84).  If  we  compare  Luke, 
the  passage  is  difficult.  Whilst,  according  to  Matthew,  these  words 
were  spoken  by  himself,  in  Luke  xl  49  they  appear  as  a  quotation : 
did  Toiyro  ical  tJ  (To0/a  tov  Beov  elnev  •  dnoarekto  k.  t.  A.,  for  this  reason 
the  wisdom  of  Ood  said,  I  mil  also  send^  etc.  But  no  utterance  of 
the  kind  is  found  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  any  Apocryphal 
book  ;*  and  an  appeal  to  a  prophecy  not  extant  is  by  no  means  to 
be  assumed,  except  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Now,  a  closer 
,view  of  the  words  in  Matthew  shews,  that  even  they  cannot  be  so  un- 
derstood as  to  imply  that  the  Saviour,  when  he  uttered  them,  spoke 
merely  of  the  future  messengers  who  should  be  sent  forth  by  liim — 
1.  e.  the  aposties  and  disciples  ;  for,  ver.  35,  mention  is  made  of  Abel 
and  other  ancient  righteous  men.  Besides  which,  the  aorist  ^^everare, 
ye  murderedy  has  significance  only  as  we  understand  by  Zacharias 
some  just  man  murdered  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  this  confirms  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Lord  means  by  those  of  whom  he  speaks  as  sent 
forth,  not  merely  the  apostles,  but  also  holy  men  and  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  sent  forth  in  earlier  times.  Then,  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  Redeemer  does  not  speak  in  Matthew  as  a  personage  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  our  temporal  life,  but  as  the  Son  of  God;* 
as  the  essential  Wisdom  (Prov.  viii.;  Sir.  xxiv.;  comp.  the  remarks 
on  ao<t>ia  in  the  commentary  on  John  i  1),  who  is  introduced  as 
speaking  in  Luke,  and  by  whose  intervention  all  prophets  and  holy 
men  of  Ck)d,  from  the  be^nning,  have  appeared  ( Wisd.  SoL  vii  27). 
Thus,  strictiy  speaking,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
Matthew  and  Luke.f    According  to  both,  the  eternal  Wisdom,  who 

*  There  are,  however,  some  very  kindred  passages;  for  example,  2  Chron.  xziv.  19, 
which  the  LXX.  render :  Kctl  diretrreiXe  (6e6f)  npdc  fli5rot)f  npof^Toc  kiriarperlKU  irpb^ 
xCpiov  Kill  oiK  ffKovaav^  koX  diefiaprvparo  airolc  kcU  oix  inrfKOvaav.  As  the  aooount  of 
Zaoharias  follows,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Lord  had  the  citation  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  view,  and  merely  expanded  it  a  little. 

f  De  Wette  (in  his  remarks  on  Lnke  xl  49)  hesitates  to  admit  this ;  he  thinks,  on 
theocmtraiy,  that  the  expression  contains  a  later  doctrinal  designation,  similar  to  the 
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in  Christ  became  man,  declares  the  eternal  purpose  to  send  messen- 
gers to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  predicts  the  conduct  of  the  people 
towards  them  (the  present  tense  in  Matthew,  drroariXXcj^  I  send 
forth,  denotes  the  pure  eternal  presence  of  Qt)d  :  Luke  has  the  ex- 
planatory future).  It  is  only  as  regards  the  form  that  Luke  may 
be  the  original  The  interpretation  of  the  words  is  immediately 
added  in  Matthew,  and  Jesus  himself  spoken  of  as  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom. This  very  interpretation,  however,  shews  the  transition  to  be 
somewhat  irregular.  For  the  expression  "for  this  reason"  {Sta 
TovTo)  which,  in  Luke,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  context  (the 
sense  being  this  :  "  by  your  conduct  ye  only  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
the  eternal  Wisdom  ;  your  fathers  killed  the  prophets  and  ye  build 
their  tombs,  ^Aere/bre  Wisdom  said,"  etc.),  stands  in  Matthew  without 
any  proper  reference.  Fritzsche  (in  loc.)  carries  it  back  and  connects 
it  with  nXf]p6aaTe  rb  fierpovyJUl  up  the  measure,  ver  32.  This  cer- 
tainly gives  a  good  sense,  but  it  appears  rather  a  difficult  exegesis^ 
on  account  of  the  intervening  ver.  33.  It  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
supply  elnev  ^  awpla,  said  Wisdom,  a  form  of  quotation  which 
Matthew  omits  that  Jesus  may  appear,  without  disguise,  as  the 
speaker. 

But  now,  if  the  form  of  the  discourse  in  Luke  be  the  original 
one,  it  becomes  a  question  why  the  Lord  chose  this  particular  form^ 
to  convey  the  idea  which  he  wished  to  express.  Probably  it  was 
from  regard  to  the  people  ;  even  the  well-disposed  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  the  eternal  Wisdom  spoke  in  Jesus  (his  disciples 
themselves  found  the  conception  difficult,  John  xiv.  9);  and  there- 
fore he  drew  a  veil  over  it,  which  did  not  startle  the  weaker,  and 
yet  did  not  conceal  the  deeper  knowledge  irom  those  of  stronger 
powers  of  perception.  It  appears  remarkable  that  the  Redeemer 
(according  to  Matthew)  designates  some  of  those  who  should  be 
sent,  Scribes,  ypofifuiTeig  (=  B-^nBte.)  The  expression  is  here  used  in 
the  good  sense,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Pharisaic  Scribes ;  we 
might  supply,  "  I  will  send  you  men  truly  acquainted  with  the 
Word  of  God,  who  are  that  which  ye  ought  to  be  and  pretend  to 
be."  One  difficulty  remains  in  Matthew  in  the  word  <rravp6a€T€,  ye 
shall  crucify.  For  as  the  Jews  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion,  we  cannot  suppose  that  one  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets had  been  crucified,  nor  has  anything  of  the  kind  been  known 
in  later  times.  True,  the  instance  of  Simon  (the  <i<feA^  rov  Kvptov) 
who  (according  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii  32,  edit.  StrotL  p.  169)  was 
crucified,  has  been  adduced.  But  since  his  death  took  place  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  after  the  threatened 

word  Xoyoc  in  John,  not  suited  to  the  lipe  of  the  speaker.  But  if  JesuSy  in  John,  calls 
himself  the  truth,  the  resurrection,  the  life,  whj  should  he  not  call  himself  also  the 
wisdun. 
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judgments  had  been  executed,  little  attention  can  be  paid  to  his  case. 
Hence  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  Redeemer  in- 
cludes himself  in  the  series  of  the  Divinely  commissioned  messen- 
gers. And  the  fact  that  he  represents  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
mission  is  explained  by  the  twofold  relation  in  which  he  could  speak 
of  himself ;  at  one  time  he  could  speak  of  his  eternal  and  absolute 
existence  ;  at  another  of  his  personal  manifestation  in  time. 

Ver.  35. — The  prediction  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Otod  is  followed  by  a  threatening  of  punishment.  (The 
form  alfia  ipxerai  hti  riva^  blood  comes  on  one  [MattL  xxvii  25]  de- 
notes the  imputation  of  murder.*  Alfia  SIkcuov  or  dO<oov  =  '»jj;  d^. 
The  expression  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  blood  is  the  sup- 
porter of  the  V^i^,  U/ey  Deut.  xii  28.)  The  phrase  Sniog  ikdrj^  that 
there  may  come,  etc.,  must  not  be  deprived  of  its  peculiar  force  (as 
it  would  be,  if  taken  \kK^rui&g\  as  signifying  consequence;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  reference  to  6ioL  rovro,  and  marks  design) ;  the  diffi- 
cult idea  that  Gk)d  sends  messengers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
lected,  and  the  rejecters  punished,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
vmy  as  the  passage,  Matthew  xiiL  18,  ff.,  where  consult  the  inter- 
pretation. 

The  first  difficulty  in  this  verse  is  in  the  words  "  upon  you."  It 
'  you''  be  applied  to  the  Pharisees  who  were  actually  present,  it  does 
•not  appear  on  what  ground  they  were  to  be  responsible  for  all  the 
blood  of  righteous  persons  that  had  been  shed  ;  and  if  it  be  taken 
as  meaning  the  whole  nation,  inclusive  of  previous  generations, 
this  seems  unsuited  to  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  definite  num- 
ber of  individuals.  The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that 
Jesus  looked  upon  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  people,f  so  that  the  entire  body  is  to  be  viewed  in  them. 
Regarding  them  thus,  Jesus  could  with  propriety  say :  "  I  send  to 
you  prophets ;"  because  even  tne  Pharisees,  in  connexion  with  the  na- 
tion at  large,  might  have  obtained  benefit  from  their  mission,  the 
efficacy  of  which  extended  to  the  whole  mass.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  expression  iKxwSfievov  hrl  TTjg  yfjg,  shed  upon  the  earth, 
appears  hyperbolical,  since  the  Pharisees  cannot  be  deemed  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  righteous  persons  among  all  nations.  Here, 
however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  course  no  reference  is  made  to  individuals  distinguished  by 
a  natural  righteousness,  such  as  even  Pagans  possessed,  but  to  men 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  However  much  we  may  be  inclined 
to  foUow  Justin  Martyr  in  supposing  an  operation  of  the  Xdyog  anep- 

*  Luke  xi.  60,  51,  has  instead  of  this,  the  formula,  kK^rfrelv  alfta  dno  rivoc,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  an  vpB- 

f  Better :  as  representatives  of  the  then  existing  generation.  Upon  them  was  the 
corse  (threatened  Dent  xxviil)  to  come  (Anno  70),  whicl^  all  successive  generations  had 
accumulated. — [E. 
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fiariKSg  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Zoroaster,  Pkto,  and  others, 
yet  we  must  ever  draw  a  specific  distinction  between  the  illumina- 
tion of  wise  Pagans  like  these,  and  the  illumination  of  the  infallible 
messengers  of  Q-od  to  his  people.  The  main  operation  of  God  upon 
the  himian  mind  was  confined  entirely  to  the  prophets  and  wise  men 
in  the  nation  of  Israel ;  and  hence  the  guilt  of  Israel  in  despising 
and  abusing  the  messengers  of  God,  whose  vocation  to  that  office 
had  been  proved  by  special  evidence,  might  truly  be  spoken  of  as 
equal  to  that  which  had  destroyed  the  holy  ones  of  the  earth.  Abel 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  these  holy  ones,  because  he  may  be 
viewed,  in  contrast  with  Cain  (1  John  iii.  12),  as  the  representative 
of  the  whole  generation  of  saints.  Moreover,  it  was  not  unusual 
with  the  Rabbins  to  regard  as  prophets  the  antediluvian  posterity 
of  Seth,  who  took  the  place  of  Abel.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  2 
Pet.  ii.  5  ;  Jude  ver.  14.)  Now,  the  first  murdered  saint,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  Genesis,  is  here  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
last  instance  of  the  murder  of  a  prophet  recorded  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament — viz.,  that  of  Zacharias,  (comp.  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  21).  What  is  there  said  of  him  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  words  of  Matthew  as  well  as  with  those  of  Luke  (the  lat- 
ter only  has  oIkov  instead  of  voov);  it  is  stated  that  he  was  stoned 
(at  the  command  of  King  Joash)  in  the  court  of  the  Temple 
(according  to  the  LXX.,  ^  avX^  oIkov  Kvplov).  The  SvaiaaHjpioVj 
altar,  of  which  the  Evangelists  write,  is  the  great  altar  of  burnt 
offering  that  stood  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance  of  the  building 
which  strictly  formed  the  temple.  The  agreement  of  the  words  be- 
fore us  with  that  event,  as  also  the  use  of  the  aorist  (^^ovevaaTe), 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  Lord  alludes  to 
that  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Zacharias  there  mentioned  was  not  a  son  of 
Barachias,  but  of  Jehoiada  (»7;*>";,*in  the  LXX.  'loxJof).  The 
hypothesis  that  Zacharias  had  two  fathers,  a  natural  one  and  one 
who  performed  the  duties  of  a  father  ;  or  that  the  prophet  Zacha- 
riah,  some  of  whose  visions  are  preserved  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  meant,  because  he  was  a  son  of  Barachias  (although 
nothing  is  known  about  his  death  in  the  temple);  or  that  originally 
the  reading  was  vlb^  ^G)6dg  (according  to  Jerome,  the  Nazarenes  had 
this  reading  in  their  gospel ;  comp.  my  Gesch.  der.  Ev.  s.  77),  are 
all  to  be  rejected  as  arbitrary.  The  only  question  that  remains  to 
be  considered  is,  whether  the  Zacharias  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B. 
J.  iv.  6,  4),  a  son  of  Baruch,  who  was  murdered  by  the  zealots  in 
the  temple,  can  be  the  person  referred  to.  The  following  reasons 
lead  me  to  think  this  altogether  improbable  ;  1,  The  name  Baruch  is 
not  identical  with  Barachias  ("JS";*) ;  2,  The  Zacharias  spoken  of 
by  Josephus  was  not  a  prophet — and,  in  the  present  case,  everything 
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depends  upon  this  point,  for  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  murder  of 
messengers  expressly  sent  to  the  people  hj  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  3, 
The  tense  (i^ovevoarey  ye  murdered),  is  not  consistent  with  such  an 
interpretation,  since  at  the  time  when  Jesus  uttered  these  words, 
the  murder  of  the  Zacharias  of  whom  Josephus  speaks  was  yet  fu- 
ture. (The  enaUage  temporum,  which  some  authors  have  supposed 
here,  is  quite  untenable.)  Hence,  if  we  simply  keep  in  view  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  cite  instances 
from  the  first  and  the  last  books  of  Scripture  (according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  books  in  the  original  text),  in  order  to  shew  that  this  conduct 
towards  the  messengers  of  Gtod  in  that  portion  of  the  race  which 
was  given  up  to  sin,  ran  through  the  whole  history  of  that  race  from 
the  beginning  (according  to  Luke  xi.  50,  dnb  Karaf^XTjg  KSofwv);  then 
no  important  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  reference  to  the 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21.  The  supposition  that  Matthew  may 
have  confounded  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  person  murdered 
with  that  of  the  father  of  Zachariah,  whose  prophecies  are  pre- 
served in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  contains  nothing  at 
which  we  need  stumble,  and  it  is  better  to  adopt  this  than  to  pro- 
fess adherence  to  a  forced  interpretation.^ 

Ver.  36. — The  Lord  declares,  that  all  this  innocent  blood  of  the 
servants  of  God  that  has  been  shed  {ndvra  ravra  must  not  be  taken 
as  referring  to  the  previous  denunciations  of  woe,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Luke  xi.  51,  where  iK^Tp-rfii^aeTcu  is  again  used) 
shall  now  manifest  its  results  in  this  generation.  (In  Luke  xi.  50  also 
the  words  dnb  i%  yeved^  ravrrig  are  to  be  connected  with  iK^rfrrfixi, 
as  ver.  51,  not  with  kKxvv6iievov  dno  KaTafioXrjg  icdofwv,)  By  yeved 
avrri,  this  generation,  we  are  to  understahd  the  men  living  at  that 
time  (a  nation  is  never  called  yeved  in  the  New  Testament,  or  even 
in  profane  Greek  literature)  ;t  these  are  viewed  as  ripe  evil  fruit,  as 
persons  in  whom  the  sin  of  the  whole  body  of  their  ancestors  was 
concentrated,  and  ^  thus  calling  down  the  great  judgments  of  God. 
There  is  in  this  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  earlier  generations  who 
had  died,  were  guilty,  or  were  punished  ;  but  the  growth  of  sin  is  as- 
serted— the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets  were  matured 
into  murderers  of  Christ. 

Ver.  37-39. — The  last  verses  of  this  long  discourse  have  already 
been  explained  in  the  remarks  on  Luke  xiii.  34,  35. — There  they 
stood  in  such  a  peculiar  and  exact  connexion,  that  we  could  not  but 

♦  Neither  on  the  part  of  Jesus  nor  of  the  Erangelists  is  such  an  error,  such  igno- 
rance of  the  Old  Testament  conceivable.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  assume  that  Jeboiada 
was  not  the  father,  but  the  grandfather  of  Zachariah ;  (Johoiada  had  already  died,  and 
at  ui  age  of  130  years,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  16.  before  Zachariah  had  been  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office)  and  that  an  oral  tradition  (whether  well  founded  or  fabulous,  at  all  events- 
eorrent  in  the  time  of  Jesus)  preserved  the  name  of  ihefaiher  of  Zachariah. — [E. 

f  Concerning  yevro,.  compare  also  tlie  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  34. 
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consider  their  position  in  that  passage  as  the  original  one.  Never- 
theless, Matthew  also  has  used  them,  in  a  most  suitable  connexion, 
and,  by  means  of  them,  has  formed  a  very  fine  transition  to  chap, 
xxiv. ;  for  in  ver.  39  mention  is  made  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  And  although  Jerusalem  is  here  accused  as  the  disobedient 
and  faithless  party — whereas,  up  to  this  point,  the  discourse  was 
directed  against  the  Pharisees — the  diflference  extends  only  thus 
far,  that  instead  of  individuals,  the  theocratic  metropolis,  in  which 
they  ruled,  and  whence  they  exercised  their  influence  upon  the  whole 
nation,  is  now  spoken  of. 

Another  important  point  in  this  passage  is  suggested  by  the  ex- 
pression ovK  ijSe^aaTe.^  ye  would  noty  compared  with  the  kindred 
passage  Luke  xix.  42,  in  which  the  fact  of  their  slighting  salvation 
is  ascribed  to  ignorance.  If  either  the  one  or  the  other  statement 
were  regarded  as  absolute,  an  inconsistent  meaning  would  arise. 
Total  ignorance  would  exclude  guili;  total  want  of  will  would  ex- 
clude all  possibility  of  conversion.  But  the  two  representations 
viewed  relatively,  mutually  explain  each  other.  No  one  among  the 
Pharisees  could  have  continued  without  some  impression  of  the 
Divine  dignity  of  the  Bedeemer ;  but  instead  of  yielding  their  minds 
to  this  impression,  they  thrust  it  away  from  them  ;  and  thus,  while 
they  excluded  all  deeper  and  more  substantial  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  of  his  appointment  for  their  eternal  salvation,  this  ignorance 
rooted  itself  in  their  original  unwillingness,  and  therefore  was  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal.  Still,  however,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  remained  a  possibility  of  conversion,  since  deeper 
knowledge,  if  once  imparted,  might  yet  produce  repentance  ;  hence 
the  discourse  is  concluded  (ver.  39)  with  a  glance  at  the  time  when 
the  Bedeemer,  who  was  unrecognized  in  his  humble  condition,  shall 
appear  in  glory,  and  shall  then  be  greeted  by  many  even  among 
those  who  now  rejected  him.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  Tin.  35,) 
The  agreement  between  this  thought  and  the  foregoing  language  of 
ver.  33  is  easily  seen,  if  in  the  former  (ver.  33)  we  assume  an  ob- 
durate perseverance  in  the  old  state  of  feeling,  in  the  latter  a  change 
of  mind. 

*  This  idea  is  a  most  instructave  comment  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  free  will  The 
power  of  the  Almighty  appears  as  impotence  before  the  obstinacy  of  the  creature,  and 
lias  nothing  but  tears  (Luke  xix.  41)  with  which  to  overcome  it.  But  these  very  tears  of 
purest  love  excite  the  mightiest  energy,  for  they  determine  the  resisting  will  into/rM 
Affectionate  sympathy ;  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  omnipotence^  because  cm- 
tnipotenoe  cannot  will  it 
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§  8.  The  Gift  of  the  Widow 

(Marie  JoL  41-44;  Luke  xzL  1-i.) 

The  following  littie  narrative  of  the  widow,  whom  Jesus  ob- 
served at  the  treasury,  is  inserted  by  Mark  and  Luke  not  merely  on 
its  own  account ;  it  stands  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  connexion. 
Both  Evangelists  hint  only  in  few  words  at  the  anti-Pharisaic  dis- 
course of  Christ,  before  they  relate  the  case  of  the  widow ;  but  these 
brief  intimations  contain  the  very  feature  that  places  the  avarice  of 
the  Pharisees  in  the  most  glaring  light,  viz.,  that  by  feir  speeches 
and  under  religious  pretexts,  they  got  from  poor  widows  all  that 
they  had.  Immediately  upon  these  follows  a  description  of  a  widow 
who  offered  her  all  to  Gk)d  from  spontaneous  lov6,  and  this  poor 
woman  is  commended.  It  was  evidently  intended  that  the  con- 
trast resulting  from  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  characters  should 
strengthen  the  picture  of  the  sinful  character  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  strove,  with  a  purely  worldly  aim,  after  earthly  possessions, 
which  they  often  appropriated  to  themselves  in  unlawful  ways, 
and  then  from  these  they  gave  to  Qod  a  scanty  alms  ;  the  widow 
loved  God  with  all  her  heart  and  all  her  mind,  and  she  offered  to 
him  her  all.  The  widow,  as  the  symbol  of  genuine  self-denying  and 
self-sacrificing  love,  is  contrasted  with  the  Pharisees,  the  represen- 
tatives of  hypocrisy  and  mock-religion.  Now,  it  is  singular  that  in 
this  interesting  and  instructive  little  narrative,  the  Lord  represents 
the  offerings  placed  in  the  treasury  {ya^wpvkdiuov)  as  in  fact  gifts 
brought  to  Qod  ;  whereas  it  would  surely  seem  that  these  treasures 
of  the  temple  were  only  the  property  of  a  selfish  priesthood,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  their  avarice  by  fresh  contributions.  But  Christ  even  here 
views  the  theocratic  institutions  in  their  actual  existence  and  accord- 
ing to  their  ideal  purpose,  which,  although  marred  by  abuse,  could 
never  be  destroyed.  Accordingly,  the  treasures  of  the  temple  had 
an  appropriate  designation  in  being  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  whole  external  temple  worship,  and,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  a 
contribution  to  those  treasures  was  justly  regarded  as  an  offering 
brought  to  God  himself.  Hence,  the  act  of  the  widow,  judged  only 
fi^m  the  motive,  not  from  outward  appearance,  is,  for  all  circum- 
stances, an  illustration  of  love  that  is  wholly  self-denying ;  and  this 
is  what  the  narrative  was  designed  to  inculcate,  in  contrast  with  the 
feigned  love  of  the  Pharisees, 

The  two  reports  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  in  the  main  harmonious, 
and,  indeed,  often  agree  so  exactly  (comp.  Mark  xii  44,  with  Luke 
xxi  4),  that  a  use  of  the  same  Greek  text  (probably  Mark  has  here 
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used  Luke)  might  be  supposed.  Mark,  however,  according  to  his 
custom,  has  cast  his  narrative  in  a  somewhat  larger  mould,  and 
added  some  single  features  which  enliven  it.  (For  example,  see  ver. 
43,  the  words  npotJKdXeadfievog  rovg  liaOrira^  avrov,)  The  place  in 
which  the  incident  occurred  was  the  so-called  court  of  the  women  ; 
there  stood  thirteen  brazen  vessels  shaped  like  trumpets  (which,  on 
account  of  this  form,  were  called  n^nfiS©)^  into  which  those  who 
visited  the  temple  cast  their  gifts.  (Comp.  Winer  in  his  Eeallex.) 
[One  ya^o^vXdiuavy  treasury,  and  that  a  single  object  standing  by  the 
wall,  is  mentioned  Jos.  Ant.  19.  6.  1.  It  is  this  which  is  here  in- 
tended, and  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  treasure  reposi- 
tories (ya^wpvkaKioig)  which  the  rich  Jews  subsequently  constructed 
in  the  temple  during  the  siege.  Jos.  BelL  Jud.  v.  5,  2  ;  vL  5,  2.] 
The  poor  widow  (Luke  has  7Tevix96g  =  nevrjg,  •<»,  which  does  not  oc- 
cur elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament)  dropped  in  two  of  the  small- 
est coins  (comp.  the  remarks,  Luke  xiL  59,  on  the  word  Xem-ov), 
which,  however,  constituted  all  her  property.  (Comp.  Luke  viiL 
43,  XV.  12,  where  piog,  living,  occurs  in  the  same  signification, 
Mark  explains  it,  "  all  that  she  had"  (navra  5oa  elxev).  Hence  it  is 
observed  that  she  gave  more  {Trkelov)  than  the  rich — she  gave  t«  r^c 
voTTjgi^aeojg  avTTjg,  of  her  d^ciency.  This  expression  forms  the  an- 
tithesis to  the  TTegtaaevov,  abundance,  of  the  rich,  and  thus  acquires 
its  precise  meaning.  As  it  is  said,  "  she  cast  in  of  her  deficiency" 
(yaripTjoig,  Luke  vare^im),  the  statement  CJinnot  imply  an  absolute 
want  of  resources,  but  merely  a  relative  one ;  so  that  the  sense  is 
— "  under  the  impulse  of  self-sacrificing  love,  she  gave  so  much  of 
her  small  property,  that  it  might  be  said  she  had  nothing  left,  while 
the  rich  gave  but  little  in  proportion  to  their  vast  possessions." 


§  9.    Pbbdiotions  op  Jesus  Eespbcting  the  Last  Things. 

(Matth.  zxIy.  1— zzy.  46.    Mark  xiiL  1-37.    Luke  xzi  5-38.) 

In  regard  to  the/orm  of  the  great  prophetic  discourse  of  Christ, 
with  which  Matthew  concludes  his  account  of  the  residence  of  Jesus 
in  Jerusalem  before  his  sufierings,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
again  evidently  manifests  itself  as  a  composition  of  the  Evangelist. 
•  Matthew  has  here  collected  together  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Saviour's  advent,  uttered  by  him  at  different  times  and  under  vari- 
ous circumstances.  True,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the 
last  sojourn  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  he  delivered  a  longer  discourse 
respecting  the  events  to  be  anticipated.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Lord,  when  about  to  leave  his  own,  would  give  them  some  guid- 
ing lights  as  to  the  future  ;  and  the  harmony  of  all  three  Evangel- 
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ifits  in  their  statements  about  the  time^  place,  and  general  contents 
of  the  discourse,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  their  report ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  Luke  (especially  chap,  xvii.)  places  elements 
(occurring,  according  to  Matthew,  in  this  discourse)  in  their  appro- 
priate historical  connexion  with  other  occasions  and  localities,  renders 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Matthew  here  again,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  custom,  has  blended  kindred  thoughts,  spoken  at 
different  times,  into  the  last  principal  discourse.  [?]  Still,  the  pas- 
sages which  we  find  only  in  Matthew,  especially  the  fine  parables 
concerning  the  advent  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxv.),  are  so  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  the  last  days  of  Christ's  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that,  in  transferring  these  to  this  period,  he  has 
given  his  account  with  more  precision  and  fullness  than  the  other 
Evangelists.  But  however  certain  it  may  be  that  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  Matthew  has  given  us  a  union  of  separate  discourses, 
yet  we  must  deny  that  this  discourse,  as  he  reports  it,  is  an  incon- 
gruous whole.  Schleiermacher  (liber  die  Schriften  des  Lc.  s.  217, 
ffi)  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  those 
passages  of  the  large  discourse  (Matth.  xxiv.),  which  in  Luke  stand 
in  a  different  connexion,  completely  interrupt  the  train  of  thought 
in  Matthew.  This  scholar  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that  Matth. 
xxiv.  42  is  immediately  connected  with  ver.  36,  and  that  the  inter- 
vening verses,  received  from  Luke  xvii  23,  S.  into  Matthew,  are  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  context  of  the  latter  Evangelist.  Because  since 
Qod  commanded  Noah  to  build  the  ark  precisely  at  the  right  time, 
this .  was  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  revealed  to  him  the  day  and 
hour  ;  and  hence  the  admonition  to  watch,  because  they  knew  not 
the  hour,  was  inappropriate.  But  this  position  would  seem  unten- 
able ;  for  the  general  direction  which  Noah  received  to  build  the 
ark  did  not  by  any  means  involve  a  disclosure  of  the  day  and  hour; 
rather  it  was  in  his  following  the  command  of  God,  without  know- 
ing the  day  or  the  hour,  that  Noah  evinced  his  faith  and  obedience. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  disciples  were  told  that  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  was  near,  and,  in  conformity  with  this  admonition,  they  were 
to  prove  their  faith  by  watchfulness. — The  other  observation  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  Matth.  xxiv.  27  does  not  harmonize  with  ver. 
26,  is  equally  untenable.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  warning  to  the 
disciples  against  going  forth  to  the  false  Messiah,  could  not  be 
founded  on  the  immediateness  and  universality  of  Christ's  coming, 
but  rather  on  the  fact  of  hisi  not  yet  havftig  come.  But  the  ubiquity 
of  his  advent  is  here  referred  to,  not  as  a  reason  for  their  not  going 
forth,  but  as  a  sign  by  which  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  pseudo-Christs.  And  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  sign  is  quite  in  place  here,  while  the  language  of  the 
following  verse  (ver.  28)  conveys  the  same  meaning — only  under  the 
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form  of  another  figure — viz.,  that  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  jb 
sudden,  and  its  approach  depends  upon  the  increasing  corruption  ot 
the  world. — According  to  Schleiermacher,  however,  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  want  of  connexion  in  Matthew  occurs  in  ver. 
29.  For,  he  observes,  it  appears  fix)m  this  verse  that  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of  Man  himself,  should  follow  that  coming 
(napovola)  which  is  compared  to  lightning ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, ver.  29  would  come  very  well  immediately  after  ver.  24.  But 
this  remark  is  also  without  weight ;  for  in  ver.  27  the  Parousia 
(napovota,  advent)  is  not  spoken  of  in  its  historical  relation  to  other 
events,  but  we  have  there  merely  a  preliminary  sign  of  the  true  Pa- 
rousia, whereby  it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  appearance  of  fidse 
Christs.  Hence  it  is  quite  consistent  that  in  ver.  29,  should  follow 
the/uUer  exposition  of  the  historical  circumstances  which  precede 
the  actual  Parousia.*  In  this  discourse  also,  with  all  the  freedom 
of  its  composition,  Matthew  discovers  great  skill  and  power  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  thoughts.  •  Proceeding  in  a  strictly  logical  man- 
ner, he  speaks  first  of  the  political  and  moral  corruption  that  should 
take  place  ;  then  passes  on  to  those  commotions  in  the  heavenly  re- 
gions which  precede  the  great  catastrophe  ;  and  after  giving  a 
description  of  the  care  exercised  by-Qod  over  his  faithftd  ones  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  finishes  with  appropriate  exhortations. 

In  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  discourse,  we  are^r^^  briefly  to 
consider  the  relations  of  the  accounts  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists 
to  the  representation  of  John  in  his  GK)spel.  Now,  although  John 
also  speaks  of  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  judgment  (v.  21,  fil,.  viiL 

*  Olshausen's  view  in  opposition  to  Schleiermacher  is  unquestionably  just,  but  not^ 
perhaps,  stated  with  quite  sufficient  distinctness.  From  ver.  23,  "  Then  if  any  one  say  to 
you,"  Ac,  to  ver.  29,  "  And  immediately  afW  the  afi^ction,"  &o.,  the  verses  are  episodical, 
the  main  description  being  suspended  in  order  to  warn  the  disciples  agaiost  fiJse  Christs 
and  prophets  whom  the  occasion  will  produce.  He  intimates  the  manner  in  which  thejr 
will  come,  "  in  the  desert,"  "  in  the  chambers,"  in  places  more  or  less  secluded  and  con- 
cealed; and  then  gives  them  the  grand  token  by  which  the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah 
may  be  distinguished  from  aU  these  counterfeit  appearances.  His  appearance  will  not  be 
secluded,  and  partial,  but,  like  the  lightning  that  flashes  across  the  whole  &ce  of  heaven, 
it  will  be  open,  iustantaneous,  and  universaL  He  closes  this  digression  with  a  statement 
in  brief  and  striking  language,  of  the  cause  of  this  swarming  of  the  false  prophets, — "  where 
the  carcass  is,  will  be  gathered  the  eagles :"  i.  e.  such  a  disordered  and  decaying  condition 
will  naturally  engender  or  attract  all  the  corruption  that  will  prey  upon  it  So  Fleck  in- 
terprets this  last  sentence,  rightly,  as  I  thinks  The  ydpj  in  whidi  Olshausen  finds  his 
chief  objection  to  the  interpretation,  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Lach- 
mann  and  Tischendorf ;  yet  it  may  ^ven  be  retained  without  any  unwarrantable  ellipsis^ 
**  and  all  this  very  naturally/or,"  ftc.-*But  at  all  events,  with  v.  29  the  succession  of  events, 
lm>ken  at  v.  23,  is  again  taken  up.  It  had  been  there  stated  that  there  should  be  great 
afiSiotlon  (jieydXtf  OXiifug),  but  shortened  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  The  Saviour  now 
resumes,  "  immediately  after  the  afiSiction,"  etc.  (jierd  Trjv  dXiiffiv  x.  r.  A.).  Thus  the  inter- 
mediate passage  is  clearly  parenthetical,  the  allusion  to  the  mode  of  the  Son  of  Man's 
coming,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  being  introduced  merely  in  passing  as  a  means  of  dia* 
tinguiflhing  the  spurious  Messii^  from  the  true. — [K. 
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15,  16.  ix.  39,  xii.  47,  ff.,  xiv.  18),  jet  in  his  (lospel  we  do  not  find 
any-snch  descriptions  of  outward  occurrences  which  were  to  accom- 
pany them  ;  and  hence  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  is  n  difference 
"between  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  synoptical  Evangel- 
ists and  that  employed  by  John,  in  referehce  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  last  things.  Still,  however,  it  can  by  no  means  be  said,  that 
even  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  former  differs  fi^m  the 
general  scope  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, very  many  of  the  descriptions  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  Matthew  have  their  analogies  in  the  Old  t'estament  (the  passages 
will  be  cited  in  the  exposition  of  the  several  verses)  ;  and  the  Paul- 
ine writings  (1  Thess.  iv. ;  2  Thess.  ii  ;  1  Cor.  xv.),  but  above  all, 
the  Apocalypse  presupposes  the  same  view  of  this  subject  as  Mat- 
thew gives  in  the  chapter  just  mentioned.  Now,  whoever  believes 
the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  work  of  John,  has  a  sufficient  security,  in 
its  relation  to  his  Gospel,  for  the  fact  that  John  did  not  hold  a  dif- 
ferent view  firom  that  presented  by  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  But 
granting  even  that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  production  of  another  author 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  our  opinion),  still  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  affords  the  only  instance  of  deviation  from 
the  general  mode  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament.  And  since  this  deviation  consists  merely  in  omitting 
customary  representations,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  regard 
the  difference  of  representation  as  not  founded  in  a  difference  of  views 
on  the  part  of  the  writers,  much  less  in  any  variation  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Redeemer,  but  simply  and  solely  in  the  special  scope  and  aim  of 
this  work.  The  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  designed  for  ideal- 
izing Gnostics  who  were  not  Jews,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  this 
cmd  all  its  other  peculiar  variations  from  the  synoptical  Evangelists.^ 
In  the  second  place,  as  regards  the  contents  of  the  discourse,  a 
great  difficulty  of  this  section  (especially  ch.  xxiv.)  lies  in  its  plac- 
ing in  apparent  juxtaposition  circumstances  which,  according  to  the 
history,  are  separated  by  wide  intervals.  Obvious  descriptions  of  the 
approaching  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  are  blended 
with  no  less  evident  representations  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  his  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  commentators  who 
agree  with  the  views  always  held  by  the  church  (among  whom  we 
must  reckon  Schott,  the  most  recent  interpreter  of  this  section,  in 
his  well-known  work,  Comment,  in  Christi  Sermones,  qui  de  ejus 
reditu  agunt,  Jenae,  1820),  treat  the  ideas  in  this  section  in  a  far 
less  simple  and  straightforward  manner  than  the  rationalistic  ex- 

♦  Fleck,  in  his  work  de  regno  divino,  p.  483,  exaggerates  the  differencefl,  and  thinks 
that  Christ  could  only  have  spoken  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other.  Bnt  there  is  no  ac- 
inar contradiction  between  the  synoptical  Evangelists  and  John ;  the  latter  merely  omits 
what  was  not  intelligible  to  his  readers,  or  was  not  suited  to  their  point  of  view. 
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positors.*  Doctrinal  views  lead  the  former  to  attempt  a  separation 
of  the  elements  which  are  blended  in  Matthew  and  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Paa-ticularly  Schott  is  of  opinion  that  the  description 
of  the  advent  of  Christ  to  his  kingdom  begins  with  ver.  29,  "  and 
immediately  after  the  tribulation,  etc.,"  and  refers  all  that  precedes 
only  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  apart  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  interpreting  ver.  29  itself  as  the  commencement  of  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  different,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  description  contains  the  most  definite  references  to  the 
present  generation  (comp.  ver.  34)  as  that  the  former  part  plainly 
alludes  to  the  last  times.  Hence  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  (with 
Fritzsche,  Fleck,  Schulz,  de  Wette)  the  simple  interpretation — and 
the  only  one  consistent  with  the  text — that  Jesus  did  intend  to  re- 
present his  coming  as  contempomneous  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity .f  However, 
this  result  of  the  exposition  certainly  requires  a  closer  consideration, 
in  order  to  be  understood  in  its  harmony  with  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching.  And  in  making  such  an  inquiry,  much  assist- 
ance may  be  gained  from  observing  that  this  proximity  of  the  advent 
of  the  Lord  to  the  time  immediately  at  hand  is  not  at  all  peculiar 
to  the  section  before  us.  Besides  the  passages  in  the  Gospels,  most 
of  which  have  already  been  discussed  (Matth.  x.  28,  xvi.  27,  28, 
xxiii.  38,  39,  xxvi  64,  and  the  parallels),  statements  of  the  same 
kind  occur  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor. 
X.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  7  ;,  1  John  ii  18  ; 
James  v.  8  ;  Rev.  i  1,  8,  iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  10, 12,  20),  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostles  expected  the  return  of  Jesus  in  their  life- 
time. And  as  in  the  New  Testament,  so  also  in  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  constantly  find  the  idea  that  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  near.  (The  well-known  formula  njn^  dS-*  a'njj  oc- 
curs very  frequently,  Ezek.  xxx.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  1,  i.  15  ;  Isaiah  xiii.  6; 
Obad.  ver.  15  ;  Zephan.  i.  7,  14 ;  Hagg.  ii  7.)  Accordingly  we 
may  say  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  whether  the  first  or  the  last, 
has  always  been  vividly  anticipated  as  being  at  hand  ;  and  in  no 
single  passage,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  is  it  stated 
that  it  will  be  long  delayed  ;  nay,  this  mode  of  expression  is  dis- 
tinctly condemned,  for  example,  Matth.  xxiv.  48.  (This  passage, 
Dan.  viii.  14,  is  the  only  exception  here  ;  but  even  in  this  case, 
seventy  weeks  being  given,  the  metaphorical  expression  appears  to 
conceal  from  the  multitude  the  actual  distance  of  the  eventj 

♦  Concerning  this  doctrine  compare  the  treatise  of  Baumeister  in  Elaiber's  Stud.  B. 
L  H.  2,  s,  219,  ff.,  H.  3,  8.  1.  ffi,  B.  ii.  H.  1,  s.  1,  ff.,  H.  2,  a.  1,  ff. 

f  On  this  entire  discourse  and  its  interpretation  compare  with  Olshauaen  (whose  ex- 
planation I  iiave  left  unchanged)  my  Kritilc  der  Ev.  Gescb.  (Aufl.  2,  §  102). — [£. 

X  The  numerical  statements  in  the  Apocalypse  are  not  designed  to  indicate  the  Ume 
«t  which  the  last  groat  catastrophe  will  take  place,  but  only  the  single  epochs  within 
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Schott,  indeed  (loc.  cit.  b.  413),  thinks  that  intimations  of  the  kind 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  He 
appeak  to  passages,  such  as  Matth.  xxiv.  48,  xxv.  5, 19  -;  but  these 
verses  do  not  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  absolutely  dis- 
tant, but  merely  as  relatively  so,  in  respect  to  persons  expecting  it. 
And  in  Luke  xx.  9,  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  where  the  long 
absence  of  the  Lord  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  return  of  Christ,  but  to  the  long  period  which 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Moses,  during  which  Orod  did  not  mani-' 
fest  himself  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Hence  the  difficulty  that  occurs 
here  is  founded  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
last  things,  and  can  be  solved  only  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
prophecy  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  par- 
ticular fact  in  question — viz.,  the  return  of  Christ. 

Now  in  regard  to  prophecy  generally,  we  agree  with  the  idea  so 
admirably  developed  by  Hengstenberg  (Ohristology  of  0.  T.  p.  217, 
flF.),  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  spiritual  vision.  By  virtue  of  this 
vision  of  the  future,  as  something  really  present  to  their  minds — 
(the  best  designation  we  can  give  of  it  is  that  of  a  perspective  view) — 
the  actual  events  indeed  were  accurately  discerned  by  the  prophets; 
but  neither  the  distance  of  the  event  foreseen  from  the  present  to  which 
they  themselves  jDclonged,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  individual 
objects  beheld.  This  explains  the  fact,  that  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  two  appearances  of  Christ  in  humiliation 
and  glory — although  the  prophets  were  cognizant  of  both — are  not 
separated  by  wide  intervals,  but  closely  connected.  The  birth  of  the 
promised  child  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7)  is  immediately  succeeded  by  his  peace- 
fdl  reign  ;  the  springing  of  the  rod  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  is  directly 
followed  by  changes  of  nature  (Isa.  xL  1--6);  and  so  everywhere  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Lord  is  viewed  as 
only  just  preceding  the  full  blessing  that  results  from  the  second 

which  the  catastrophe  itself  will  move  on;  the  whole  Apocalypse  represents  the  ParousiA 
of  the  Lord  as  immediatelj  at  hand — ^that  is,  as  visible  to  the  generation  then  living. 
How  thereibre  any  calculations  of  the  time  of  the  Lord's  advent,  sufficient  for  anything 
more  than  our  svbjectwt  need,  can  be  justifled  by  Scripture,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  more  reason  to  favour  any  oversight  of  the  most  obvious 
signs  that  the  great  crisis  approaches,  or  to  cherish  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  will  not 
yet  oome  for  a  long  season.  History  shews  that,  in  all  times  in  which  the  conflict  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  has  been  specially  vigorous,  there  has  also  been  manifested  in 
the  minds  of  believers  a  lively  desire  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  and  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  that  when  a  crisis  has  passed,  the  church  has  become  conscious  that  two  condijtions 
connected  with  the  last  crisis  yet  remained  unfulfilled.  Between  these  two  influences 
(which  may  be  recognized  as  already  at  work  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  by  comparing 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniaos)  a  balance  was  always  preserved,  and  indiffvrmee 
opposed  as  much  as  enthusiasm.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus  did  not  deliver  his  diA» 
course  in  the  presence  of  all  the  twelve  disciples,  but  only  before  the  three  most  matured 
among  them,  shews  that  the  more  precise  communications  respecting  his  advent  are  not 
designed  for  all 
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(Isa.  liii.,  Ix.  1,  bd.  1;  Jerem.  xxiii.  5,  ff.,  xxxi.  81,  flf.,  xxxiii  14,  S.; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  ff.,  xxxvi  24,  ff.,  xxxvii.  24,  ff.) 

Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  prophecy,  we  may  observe  an  ad- 
vancing clearness  ;  that  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  as  yet  un- 
distinguished— the  difference  between  the  advent  of  Christ  in  hu- 
miliation and  his  advent  in  glory — appears  perfectly  marked  in  the 
Gk)spels  ;  and  again,  those  things  which  are  represented  in  the 
Gospels  as  contemporaneous,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  (which  are  no  more  sepa- 
rated in  the  Gospels  than  the  first  and  second  advents  of  Christ  are 
in  the  Old  Testament),  are  in  the  Apocalypse  accurately  distin- 
guished. Now,  as  it  is  quite  consistent  with  Scripture  to  suppose 
that  the  precise  time  when  the  last  great  catastrophes  should  hap- 
pen, was,  and  was  designed  to  be,  unknown  to  the  prophets  and 
apostles  (comp.  Matth,  xxiv.  36 ;  Mark  xiii  32 ;  Acts  i  7),  it  re- 
mains for  us  simply  to  say,  that  the  lively  ardour  of  their  desire  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  their  immediate  vision  of  the 
event,  induced  them  to  picture  it  as  close  at  hand.  True,  indeed, 
these  remarks  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Lord  ;  for  although  (Mark 
xiii.  32)  Jesus  says  of  himself  that  he  knows  not  the  day  of  his 
coming,  this  ignorance  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  absolute. 
(Comp.  the  exposition  of  the  passage  below.)  Hjnce,  in  order  to 
justify  such  definite  discourses  as  he  delivered  concerning  the  near- 
ness of  his  advent,  we  must  contemplate  more  closely  the  nature  oi 
the  fact. 

Now,  the  primary  reason  why  the  declarations  of  Christ  respect- 
ing the  near  approach  of  his  coming,  although  they  were  not  realized 
in  their  utmost  sense,  yet  involve  no  error,  is  this — that  it  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  doctrine  of  the  advent  of  Christ  that  it 
should  be  considerered  every  moment  possible,  and  that  believers 
should  deem  it  every  moment  probable,  A  referring  of  it  to  an  in- 
definite distance  would  have  robbed  it  of  its  ethical  significance. 
The  constant  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ  is  verified  also  by 
the  fact  that  Christ  with  his  kingdom  is  perpetually  coming;  it  is 
relatively  true  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  judgment  of  the 
world,  without  superseding  by  the  judicial  agency  of  God,  as 
already  manifesting  itself  in  the  history  of  human  development,  the 
judgment  as  the  concluding  act  of  all  developments.  And  precisely 
on  this  foundation  rests  the  principle,  that  great  events  in  history, 
wherein  either  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  that  is  in  Christ,  or  Ids 
severity  against  sin,  is  strikingly  manifested,  maybe  viewed  as  types 
of  the  last  time — as  a  coming  of  Christ.  To  this  category,  so  fiu: 
as  respects  the  fulness  of  blessing  revealed  by  Christ,  belongs  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (In  the  language  of  John  the  word 
Igx^adai  is  undoubtedly  used  in  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
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Lord  in  the  Bpiritual  world.  Comp.  John  xiv.  18-28 ;  Rev.  ii.  6-16, 
iii  8.  In  the  last  passage  even  the  well-known  phrase  ^fw  d>^ 
KXerrrq^j  I  shall  come  OS  a  thief  y  is  employed  to  designate  a  spiritual 
coming.)  And,  in  relation  to  the  manifestation  of  avenging  justice, 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  ruin  of  the  religious  and  political 
life  of  the  Jewish  people,  may  be  viewed  in  precisely  the  same 
light.  This  latter  event,  like  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  one  of  the  chief 
types  of  the  approaching  separation  of  all  into  two  classes — ^the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  and  hence  the  Bedeemer  himself  con- 
nects the  description  of  the  last  great  catastrophe  with  this  fearful 
judgment.  Nor  is  it  at  all  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phetic representations  to  regard  them  as  restricted  in  their  reference 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  events — for  example,  to  look  at 
everything  as  relating  only  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  on  the 
contrary,  each  single  occurrence  is  to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  whole. 

Another  circumstance,  by  which  the  distinct  declarations  of  the 
Lord,  respecting  the  near  approach  of  his  advent,  are  completely 
removed  from  the  province  of  error,  is  the  conflict  between  freedom 
and  necessity,  which  appears  peculiarly  prominent  in  this  passage. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  represented  as  fixed  in 
the  counsels  of  God  (Dan.  xi.  36  ;  Acts  i.  7);  on  the  other,  the 
time  seems  uncertain,  and  open  to  be  deferred  or  hastened  by  the 
faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  of  men  (Habak.  ii.  3 ;  2  Pet.  iii). 
This  diverse  and  apparently  contradictory  mode  of  expression  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  general  relation  of  freedom  and  necessity, 
as  it  presents  itself  in  reference  to  this  subject.  As  everything  future, 
even  that  which  proceeds  from  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  Divine  knowledge,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
necessary;  so  everything  future,  as  far  as  it  concerns  man,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  conditional  upon  the  use  of  his  freedom.  As  obsti- 
nate perseverance  in  sin  hastens  destruction,  so  genuine  repentance 
may  avert  it ;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  pro- 
phet Jonah,  by  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and  intimated  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Paul,  when  (like  Abraham  praying  for  Sodom)  he 
describes  the  elements  of  good  existing  in  the  world  as  exercising  a 
restraint  upon  the  judgments  of  (Jod  (2  Thess,  ii.  7);  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  9,  the  delay  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  viewed  as  an  act  of 
Divine  long-su£Fering,*  designed  to  afford  men  time  for  repentance. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Redeemer  promises  the  near  approach  of 
his  coming,  this  announcement  is  to  be  taken  with  the  restriction 
(to  be  understood  in  connexion  with  b31  predictions  and  judgments)^ 

*  Comp«re  «]ao  Acts  lit  19,  where  it  is  said :  "  Repent  ye,  Viai  the  time  of  refreshing 
majoome." 
Vol.  IL— 15 
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"  All  this  will  come  to  pass,  unless  men  avert  the  wrath  of  God 
by  sincere  repentance/'  None  of  the  predictions  of  Divine  judg- 
ments are  bare  historical  proclamations  of  that  which  will  take 
place  ;  they  are  alarms  calling  men  to  repentance — of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  they  announce  something,  in  order  that  that  which  they 
announce  may  not  come  to  pass.  This  is  no  more  pleasing  to  the 
natural  man  than  the  grace  of  the  Lord  was  to  Jonah  ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  Divine  arrangement.  Sin  must  be  condemned,  but  whether 
God  condemn  it  by  the  obstinacy  of  man,  or  man  himself  con- 
demn it,  by  receiving  into  himself  the  mind  of  God,  depends  upon 
man's  free-will,  which,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  necessity  in 
God,  but  consists  in  it,  and  through  it.  All  generations,  therefore, 
that  have  waited  in  vain,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  for  the  ftil- 
filment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord's  external  advent,  have  expe- 
rienced it  internally,  if  they  have  spiritually  found  the  Redeemer  ; 
and  the  hour  of  death  will  afford  every  individual  a  perfect  analogy 
to  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  visible  return  of  the  Lord 
to  each  and  all.*  But  to  all  succeeding  generations,  the  prophecy 
of  the  Saviour  (like  aU  the  parallel  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets)  remains  valid  in  its  full  sense ;  for,  although  names 
and  forms  may  be  changed,  the  opposing  forces  continue  the  same, 
and  must  at  length  bring  to  its  climax  the  conflict  described. 
Hence  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  which  have  been,  in  one  sense, 
fulfilled,  stiU  remain  in  another  sense  unfulfilled.  The  overiook- 
ing  of  these  points  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  many  expositors,  with 
a  good  intention,  but  contrary  to  the  simple  meaning  of  words, 
would  make  a  forced  separation  between  events  yet  future,  and  that 
which  is  described  as  near — ^viz.,  the  destruction  of  JerusalenL 
Such  a  separation  can  never  be  substantiated  fi-om  the  mere  lan- 
guage ;  and  since  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  is  in  harmony  with 
our  passage,  nothing  remains  but  to  justify  this  form  of  Scriptural 
representation  upon  higher  grounds,  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
attempted. 

In  regard  to  the  separate  thoughts  in  the  following  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  last  things,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  design  of  the  Lord  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  return.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  discourse  (chap,  xxiv.),  he  exhibits  only  that  aspect 
of  his  coming  which  is  calculated  to  excite  fear,  and  describes  the 
temptations  and  errors  accompanying  it  in  their  succession  (but 
rarely — e.  g.  Luke  xxi.  28  ;  Matth.  xxiv.  31 — is  there  any  mention 

♦  Comp.  the  words  of  Hamann  in  Herbst's  BibL  OhristL  Denk.  Th.  I  s.  86 — "The 
death  of  every  man  is  the  time  when  the  manifestation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  in 
part  fulfilled  to  his  sooL    In  this  sense  it  is  literallj  true  that  the  time  of  the  fblfiUneot 
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of  its  consolatory  aspect  towards  the  saints),  whilst  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  general  resurrection,  and  the 
judgment,  are  not  spoken  of.  Only  in  the  subsequent  parables 
(Matth.  xxY.)  do  we  find  the  more  definite  statement,  that  his  ap- 
pearing will  be  productive  not  less  of  happiness  to  believers  and 
those  living  in  love,  than  of  condemnation  to  unbelievers.  And 
even  in  these  parables  the  single  circumstances  are  not  described  in 
distinct  succession,  but  they  exhibit  the  whole  as  one  grand  picture 
into  which  all  the  separate  features  are  compressed.  The  proper 
distance  between  the  individual  points,  as,  specially,  between  the 
general  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Redeemer  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and  the  scenes  depicted  in 
chap,  xxiv.,  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  minute  and  amplified  re- 
presentation of  the  Apocalypse. 

Ver.  1,  2. — According  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  the  conversation  respecting  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
originated  in  a  definite  occasion,  of  such  a  nature  as  almost 
necessarily  to  lead  to  it.  It  was  at  the  decisive  moment  when 
the  Redeemer  quitted  the  Temple  with  his  disciples,  never  again 
to  enter  it.  As  he  withdrew,  the  gracious  presence  of  God  left 
the  sanctuary ;  and  the  temple  with  all  its  service,  and  the 
whole  theocratic  constitution  allied  to  it,  was  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion. No  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  could  have  afforded  a 
more  seasonable  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the  coming  catastrophes, 
and  to  leave  a  legacy  with  his  disciples  from  which  they  might*  de- 
rive hints  for  their  conduct  in  the  threatening  crisis.  The  whole  of 
the  following  discourse  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  instruction 
to  the  disciples,  who,  as  the  appointed  leaders  of  the  church,  needed 
an  insight  into  things  that  would  happen  in  the  future ;  in  order 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  not  suffer  shipwreck  in  their 
own  faith,  and,  on  the  other,  might  be  enabled  to  conduct  the 
church  through  the  perilous  sea.  When  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
passed  out  of  the  temple,  the  latter,  having  a  presentiment  that 
they  should  not  enter  it  again  with  him,  pointed  him,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder,  to  its  mighty  pile  ;  and  upon  this  followed  the 
declaration  of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  lofty  fabric  of  the  temple  was 
approaching  its  destruction.  (Ver.  1  i§eXda>v  has  reference  to  xxi. 
23.  Mark  xiii.  1  speaks  of  one  of  the  disciples  as  the  individual 
who  uttered  the  words ;  probably  it  was  Peter,  who  [according  to 
ver.  8]  with  John,  James,  and  Andrew,  questioned  the  Lord  more 
closely  on  this  great  event.  The  temple,  as  it  then  stood,  owed  its 
completion  to  Herod,  who  had  been  engaged  [comp.  John  ii.  20]  for 
a  long  time  in  restoring  it.  Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  temple.  [Comp.  Winer's  Realworterb. 
sub.  verb.]    The  dvadTJfuiTaj  offerings^  mentioned  by  Luke,  denote, 
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according  to  the  classic  signification  of  the  word,  offerings  which 
were  given  in  great  numbers  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  dis- 
played on  the  walls  or  in  the  porches  and  side  buildings  [the  latter 
is  the  meaning  of  olKodofuU],  The  reading  ov  pXenere  navra  ravra  in 
the  text  of  Matthew,  ver.  2,  is  probably  inferior  to  that  supported 
by  Fritzche  and  Fleck,  which  omits  the  negative.  Only  it  is  difl&- 
oult  to  explain  how  the  ov  got  into  the  manuscripts.  If  it  be  re- 
tained in  the  text,  as  Schulz  thinks  it  should,  it  must  be  taken,  like 
Matth.  vil  22,  as  standing  for  oi%/  =  n*^.) 

Ver.  3. — ^After  this  glance  at  the  structure  of  the  temple,  the 
Lord  goes  with  his  disciples,  as  he  was  accustomed,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  Bethany.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  from  which 
he  could  see  the  city  and  the  temple,  he  sat  down  in  the  midst  of 
a  few  of  his  disciples — those  whom  he  treated  with  special  confidence 
— and  disclosed  to  them  the  future  in  a  sublime  picture.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  which  led  to  those  more  minute  disclosures  is 
given  with  the  most  precision  by  Matthew  ;  Mark  and  Luke  com- 
prehend the  Parousia  and  the  End  {awriXeia),  which  are  both  men- 
tioned by  Matthew,  under  the  general  expression  -rravra  ravra^  all 
these  things.  But  this  very  relation  of  the  accounts  of  Mark  and 
Luke  to  that  of  Matthew,  furnishes  us  with  a  hint  as  to  the  true 
interpretation.  The  apostles  viewed  these  two  great  events  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  thought 
of  the  one  as  dependent  on  the  other.  Hence  their  inquiry  has 
reference  only  to  two  objects.  First  they  seek  to  know  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  ;  and,  secondly,  they  desire  a  sign 
(orifmov,  rtSu)  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  know  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  prophecy,  and,  on  the  other,  may  themselves  recog- 
nize the  proximity  of  the  great  events.  Respecting  the  time,  the 
Lord  says  only  that  it  is  very  near  ;  but  he  gives  them  more  than 
one  sign,  and  thus  puts  them  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  fact.  Now  this  &ct  includes  two  distinct  parts 
which,  although  not  identical,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  when 
the  one  takes  place,  the  other  does  also.  The  word  napovola  (Par- 
ousia, presence)  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord.  (Matthew  xxiv.  27,  37,  39 ;  1  Thessalonians  ii.  19, 
iii.  18,  iv.  15,  v.  23  ;  2  Thessaionians  ii.  1 ;  James  v.  7,  8.)  With 
the  classic  authors  napovoia  commonly  signifies  presence  ;  it  has  the 
same  meaning  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  (2  Cor.  x.  10  ;  Phil.  i.  26,  ii  12 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9)  ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  advent,  and  once  (2  Pet.  1 16)  it  de- 
notes the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer,  as  applied  to  his  first  com- 
ing. But  it  generaUy  designates  the  second  coming  in  gloiy, 
synonymously  with  hxKjidveia^  appearing  (1  Tim.  vi  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
1^  8.    The  same  expression  is  also  employed  in  the  passage  2  Tim. 
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i  10,  in  reference  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord),  and  dnoKdXwpt^^ 
revelation  (1  Cor.  i  7  ;  2  Thees.  i  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7,  13 ;  in  the  pass- 
age, Luke  xvii.  30,  the  verb  occurs.)  In  one  instance  (2  Thess.  ii 
8)  we  have  the  compound  expression  hnft>dveia  Tijg  nagovolag.  Now 
as  the  prophets  (according  to  the  observation  abready  made),  did  not 
make  any  chronological  distinction  between  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
his  humiliation,  and  his  coming  in  glory  (and  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  has  its  relative  truth,  because,  having  risen  from  the 
dead,  he  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  rules  in  his 
church  as  the  Prince  of  Peace)  ;  so,  in  the  Gospels,  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  glory  is  not  distinguished  from  eternity,  or  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  heaven  and  of  the  new  earth.  The  Apocalypse  is 
the  first  place  in  which  these  events  appear  in  their  complete  sep- 
aration. However,  their  connexion  in  the  Gospels  has  not  less  re- 
lative truth  than  the  union  of  the  first  and  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  such  a  mighty  victory  of  good 
over  evil  is  represented  as  taking  place  upon  the  return  of  Christ  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  the  establishment,  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom,  that  this  period  may  be  considered  as  a  natural  type  of 
the  final  complete  conquest.  Accordingly  the  question,  whether  the 
words,  awrikeia  tov  alCjvogy  end  of  the  world,  are  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  commencement  of  eternity,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Mes- 
sianic period,*  must  be  dismissed  (as  we  have  already  stated  in  our 
remarks  on  Matth.  xii.  31),  for  in  the  representation  of  the  apostles 
the  two  are  united,  and  immediately  associated  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  (In  one  case  only,  Heb.  ix.  26,  the  expression  re- 
lates to  the  whole  time  since  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.) 
The  only  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
Matth.  xiii  39, 40,  49,  xxviii.  20.  The  LXX.  have  avvriXua  Kcugov 
in  the  passage  Dan.  ix.  27,  for  nV».  The  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  express  the  same  idea — the  conclusion  of  the  ali)v 
ovTog  and  the  beginning  of  the  alojv  [dXh^v — use  the  forms  laxarcu 
^fiipcu  (Acts  ii  17)  Saxaroi  xp^voi  (1  Pet.  i.  20),  Saxarov  t&v  ^ftegCxif 
(Heb.  i.  2),  luupbg  ioxarog  (1  Pet.  i.  5),  iaxdrri  i^dpa  (John  vi.  39,  40, 
etc.),  iaxdrri  &pa  (1  John  ii  18),  ^J/x^pa  dpyfi^  ndX  dnoKaXinljecog  (Bom. 
ii  5  ;  Rev.  vi.  17,  xi  18),  which  correspond  with  the  Old  Testament 
expressions :  a-^jd  JT^-^qftj  (Gen.  xlix.  1 ;  Isaiah  ii  2 ;  Mic.  iv.  1), 
d-wn  Y^  (Dan.  xii  13),  or  merely  yj  (Dan.  viii  17,  xi  40)  which 
answers  to  the  Greek  TeXog,  Matth.  xxiv.  6,  14.  The  Lord,  in  re- 
plying to  the  question  respecting  the  time  and  the  sign  of  his  com- 
ing, describes  the  approaching  commotions  as  closely  connected, 
and  draws  no  distinction  between  his  (invisible)  Parousia  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  th.e  avvrekeia  tov  aloivog  separated 

♦    It  ia  remarkable  that  we  never  find  the  expreRsioD  awrcXeia  rod  Koofwv :  tlie  word 
alCnv  indicates  the  time  of  the  world,  which  passes  awaj,  whilst  the  world  itself  remains 
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from  it  by  hundreds  of  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  advent  in  its 
great  leading  events  is  immediately  associated  with  the  present,  and 
thus  great  impressiveness  is  given  to  the  entire  portraiture  without 
its  treading  too  closely  upon  the  truth. 

Ver.  4,  5. — The  Eedeemer  now  exhibits  in  his  discourse,  that 
aspect  of  the  coming  events  which  was  adapted  to  restrain  the  dis- 
ciples from  prying  into  the  future,  from  mere  curiosity,  and  direct 
their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Jesus  shews  them  that  the  approach- 
ing events  will  be  of  a  very  perilous  nature,  and  that  it  will  require 
all  their  strength  of  faith  to  guard  themselves  against  falling  into 
snares.  As  the  first  danger,  the  Bedeemer  mentions  that  men  will 
rise  up  who  will  pretend  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  will  seduce  many. 
This  temptation  is  again  spoken  of,  ver.  11,  23,  24  (comp.  widi 
Mark  xiiL  21,  22 ;  Luke  xvii  23),  because  such  phenomena  will 
present  themselves  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  birth-pangs  of 
the  new  age,  but  will  recur  from  time  to  time,  till  light  gains  the 
dominion  over  darkness.  Moreover,  ver.  23,  24  indicate  progress  in 
these  sinful  phenomena  themselves,  for  there  the  Lord  speaks  of 
wonders  wrought  in  the  power  of  darkness  which  are  not  mentioned 
here.  Among  the  false  Christs  ('ipev66xpi(Troi)  and  false  prophets 
(tf)ev6onpo(tnjTcu)y  however,  a  great  distinction  is  to  be  made.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  so  carried  away  by  fanatical  zeal  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, as  to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  mes- 
sengers of  God  ;  such  a  case  appears  to  be  described,  Ezek.  xiii.  1, 
AT.,  where  persons  prophesying  out  of  their  own  heart  (6?^>9  ^^^^i)^  or 
men  who  follow  their  own  spirit  (or^'n  '^h»  ^''^^^);  are  spoken  of  in  op- 
position to  true  prophets  appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  also  conceive  of  wicked  and  conscious  de- 
ceivers^  who  boldly  pervert  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God  .in  the 
prophets,  and  in  an  expected  Messiah,  for  their  own  avaricious  or 
ambitious  aims.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  latter  class  may 
have  means  oi  ^iiing  powers  of  darkness  into  their  possession,  and 
thus  become  all  the  more  dangerous,  in  that  they  dazzle  by  their 
prodigies  {ripara)  the  eyes  of  the  unwary.  Both  the  false  Christs 
and  the  false  prophets,  however,  must  always  be  distinguished  from 
the  Antichrist  (avrixpioTog)  of  John.*  This  epithet  conveys  the 
idea  not  of  one  person  so  named  announcing  himself  as  Christ, 
but  of  one  who  proceeding  out  of  the  church,  and  forsaking  it,  con- 
tends against  the  entire  Christian  principle,  and  the  Lord  him- 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Liicke  (oomp.  his  remarks  on  1  John  il  18),  who 
thinks  the  idea  expressed  hy  the  term  uvtIxploto^  in  John  is  different  from  that  contained 
in  the  of  him  who  "  opposeth  himself"  etc,  {dvriKdfievocjj  of  Paul  (2  Thess.  u.  1,  ff)  The 
description  of  Paul  is  quite  in  harmonj  with  Dan.  xL,  and  does  not  bj  anj  means  ap- 
pear to  denote  a  form  of  evil  ioithotU  the  chiurch.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  beast  out  of 
the  sea,  that  opposes  every  thing  Divine,  and  is  full  of  blasphemy,  is  parallel  with  Anti- 
christ.   (Key.  xiii.  1,  SL) 
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86l£  The  false  ChnBts,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  viewed  as  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  merely  giving  themselves 
put — either  consciously  or  unconsciously — ^to  be  Christ.  Hence 
Antichrist  is  a  more  daring  and  fearful  form  of  sin  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
denies  the  idea  of  Christ  itself,  whilst  the  pseudo  Christ  acknowl- 
edges it,  but  seeks  to  use  it  for  its  own  ends.  The  circumstance, 
finally,  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  one  having  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  be/ore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Theudas,  Acts 
V.  36,  and  the  Egyptians,  Acts  xxL  38,  represented  themselves  only 
as  prophets),  is  to  be  regarded  as  shewing  that  the  whole  prophecy 
was  not  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of' the  city.  It  is 
well  known  that  after  that  event  many  wretched  men  played  the 
part  of  Messiah,  and  deceived  credulous  persons.  I  will  mention 
only  two ;  in  ancient  times  Bar  Chochba  ;  and  in  modem  days 
Sabbatai  Zehbi,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  in  Constantinople, 
finished  his  career  by  going  over  to  Islam.  ^ 

Ver.  6-8. — The  Eedeemer  having  thus  described  the  tempta- 
tion that  will  result  from  the  sin  of  men,  proceeds  to  depict  certain 
terrible  physical  events.  The  advent  of  the  Lord  appears  to  be  a 
time  of  ripeness  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  (Matth.  xiii.  30)  ;  all  the 
afiGUctions  and  sorrows  that  have  been  poured  out  upon  mankind 
during  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  then  come  forth  in  their 
mightiest  and  most  aggravated  form.  But,  like  evil  generally,  this 
form  of  evil  is  only  the  external  echo  of  internal  discord  and 
convulsion  in  the  moral  world  ;  it  is  only  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing this  moral  source,  and  because  of  their  possible  salutary  reac- 
tion, that  these  external  circumstances  are  of  any  significance.  The 
Babbins  very  expressly  designated  the  sufferings  and  disturbances 
that  will  precede  the  advent  of  the  Lord :  rj-'Ctto  '^>^r\,  the  birth- 
pangs  of  the  Messiah ;  and  reference  is  made  to  the  expression 
in  the  words  dpxv  wJ*'v<^,  beginning  of  pangs,  Matth.  xxiv.  8.t 
They  viewed  the  universe  as  parturient  and  bringing  forth  a  higher 
and  nobler  state  of  things  under  pangs  and  pains.  The  endeavour 
to  point  out  cases  of  all  the  forms  of  human  distress  mentioned 
here,  as  existing  in  the  time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
is  really  inconsistent ;  for  even  though  analogies  to  all  the  specified 
phenomena  of  suffering  are  foimd,  yet  these  are  not  the  very  things 
prophesied.    At  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  all  will  be  repeated  in  the 

*  Ck)mp.  Henke's  Kirchengeschlchte,  Th.  iv.  a.  369,  fL  Yon  Meyer,  in  the  Blatt.  £ 
hoh.  Wahrh.  Th.  1,  S.  306,  ff ,  following  Peter  Beer's  history  of  the  Jewish  sects,  speaks^ 
of  another  man  of  this  description,  named  Jacob  Frank.  According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, Peter  Beer,  there  are  still  persons  among  the  Chasidim  in  Russian  Poland  who  exer- 
cise a  power  over  their  adherents,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  assume  Mee- 
aanic  aathority.  Accounts  are  given  ot  fifteen  &lse  Messiahs  among  the  Jews  sinoe  the? 
time  of  Christ. 

f  Ck>mp.  Eisenmenger's  entd.  Jndenth.  B.  i  ^  711. 
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highest  measure.  The  words  of  the  Eedeemer  here  evidently  shew 
his  aim  to  be  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  disciples  from  the  import- 
ance which  man  is  so  fond  of  attaching  to  these  exteraal  commo- 
tions and  troubles.  Twice  (ver.  6  and  ver.  8)  he  assures  them,  that 
these  troubles  are  not  the  end  itself  (concerning  rekog  =  yg,  comp. 
the  remarks  above  on  ver.  1),  but  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows — ob- 
viously intimating  that  what  are  to  follow  will  be  still  more  severe. 

(Eumours  of  wars  (dicocu  noXiumi)^  relate  to  wars  that  have  not 
actually  broken  out,  but  the  fearful  rumours  of  which  keep  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  alarm.  It  is  better  to  understand  ver.  7  as 
having  reference  to  insurrections,  than  to  take  it  as  descriptive  of 
wars  which  had  just  been  spoken  of.  The  dissolution  of  all  polit- 
ical order  is  the  main  thought  of  the  passage.  QpoelcficUy  instead  of 
which  Luke  has  irroelaSax^  occurs  in  the  parallel,  2  Thess.  ii  2. 
Hdvra^  in  Matth.  xxiv.  6,  is  to  be  taken  as  standing  for  ra  ndvra,  or 
ravra  navra.  The  Old  Testament  affords  parallels  to  the  contents 
of  these  verses,  in  the  passages  2  Chron.  xv.  5,  6  ;  Isaiah  xiii.  13  ; 
Joel  iii.  3  ;  Zech.  xiv.  3.  The  words  added  by  Luke  xxi.  11,  ^^/J^p-prf 
re  Kcu  arjfiela  dri'  ovpavov,  fearful  sights  and  signs  from  heaven,  are 
introduced  by  Matthew  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  description 
[ver.  29],  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  context.  The  ex- 
pression <p6(kp-pav  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  pas- 
sage.) 

Ver.  9. — The  Saviour  proceeds  to  specify  some  of  these  sharper 
sufferings  and  dangers  to  be  endured  by  his  disciples,  and  instances^ 
as  such,  personal  persecutions  and  martyrdom.  He  states  that  the 
ground  of  the  hatred  cherished  against  them  is  the  name  of  Christ 
(here  again  6voiia^  naTne,  like  do  stands  for  the  person,  and  the  whole 
nature  of  the  person  himself),  so  that  the  Divine  element  in  be- 
lievers, comes  into  a  like  conflict  with  the  ungodliness  existing  in 
the  world,  and  its  children,  as  was  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ 
himself  As  in  Christ,  so  also  in  believers,  that  Divine  element  will 
conquer  only  by  death.  The  observation  appended  by  Luke  (xxi 
18),  and  peculiar  to  himself,  kcu  dpl^  ^k  ttJ^  ic&l>aX7Jr  v^v  ov  fi^l 
dTrdXijTcUy  and  not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  perish,  cannot  have  re- 
ference to  external  but  to  internal  inviolability;  for  previous  to  this, 
ver.  16,  we  have  the  statement,  icdX  Oavarcoaoixjiv  i^  vjucSv,  some  of  you 
they  shall  put  to  death.^     (The  same  metaphor  occurs,  Luke  xiL 

*  If  it  be  said  that  the  words  of  Luke  are  onl^r,  "  they  shall  pat  to  death  aomo  of 
joxi^^  (Oavaroaovaiv  k^  vfiCiv\  80  that  the  sense  is:  fiom^  would  be  killed,  but  ther«s< 
would  remain  unhurt ;  then  an  utterly  unjustifiable  distinction  arises,  and  the  dead  ap- 
pear to  suffer  an  injury — which  cannot  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  words  represent  the  hatred  of  the  mass  at  large  in  its  impotence.  As  an 
^external  force,  it  can  reach  only  the  external  man ;  the  true  man  remains  untouched.  In 
the  parallel  passages,  1  Sam.  xiv.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11 ;  Acts  xxyii.  84^  it  is  said  :  Opi^U 
ffii  Ke<^XfC  oi>  ireaelra i — a  form  which  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with  our  own. 
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6,  ft;  and  there  also,  it  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  outward  pre- 
servation of  earthly  life.)  Now,  if  this  hatred  on  account  of  the 
name  of  Christ  is  represented  as  altogether  generol^  fuoovfjLsvoi  imb 
TrivTwv,  hated  by  aU  (Matthew  adds  iOvdv^  nations)— then  the  idea 
expressed  is,  that  mankind,  without  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  live 
in  the  ungodly  element  of  darkness,  and  by  this  very  circumstance 
are  prevented  from  recognizing  in  its  true  character  the  light  of  the 
Bedeemer  which  has  been  received  by  believers.  In  regard  to  the 
fuller  details  given  by  Mark  and  Luke  (with  slight  transpositions) 
respecting  the  form  of  the  persecutions,  and  the  position  of  believers 
in  reference  to  the  nearest  earthly  relations  of  kindred  and  friend- 
ship, we  may  observe,  that  it  is  probable  they  were  originally  spoken 
in  the  connexion  of  the  discourse,  but  that  Matthew  put  these 
thoughts  in  an  abbreviated  form,  because  he  had  already  copiously 
introduced  them  in  the  passages  Matth.  x,  17,  ffi,  34,  ffi  The  history 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  has  been  remarked  in  our  exposition  of 
those  passages,  affords  numerous  confirmations  of  this  prophecy. 
But  to  what  extent  persecutions  of  believers  to  the  death  will  be 
repeated  when  the  advent  of  the  Lord  draws  near,  time  must  teach. 
The  possibility  of  such  things,  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  &ithful  at  the  hands  of  their  sanguinary  oppressors 
during  the  time  of  the  first  French  Kevolution. 

Ver.  10-18. — The  sad  consequences  of  these  persecutions,  to  the 
Church,  are  now  minutely  described.  To  many  they  will  prove  a 
stumbling-block,  and  will  lead  them  into  great  delinquencies.  False 
teachers  will  arise,  who  will  seduce  many  fi-om  the  Church,  and  the 
ardour  of  brotherly  love  wiU  be  extinguished.  The  exhortation  to 
inofwvTJ  (or  persevering  endurance  in  all  these  sufferings),  suggested 
by  these  thoughts,  is  expressed  ver.  13;  affliction  is  represented  as 
that  which  purifies  and  perfects,  so  that  it  is  equally  a  means  of 
separating  the  impure,  and  of  transforming  into  complete  salvation 
the  life  of  the  upright.* 

That  the  teachers  of  error  here  spoken  of  (ver.  11)  would  be  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  is  not  expressly  stated ;  and  it  may  be 

Giothis,  who  renders  the  form  thus :  ne  hilom  quidem  damni  senties,  also  points  oat  an- 
other interpretation  of  the  words  in  the  present  connexion ;  he  says :  si  qaid  ipsonim  ad 
tempos  interire  yidetor,  non  tam  interit  quam  apnd  Demn  deponitur,  qui  cum  foenore  est 
redditoms.  Accordingly  he  seems  to  understand  the  passage  thus:  *'  Ye  will  indeed  be 
bated  and  killed,  but  nothing  of  you  shall  perish — ye  will  receiye  it  all  again  at  the  re- 
surrection." However,  the  idea  of  preservation  and  restoration  can  be  applied  only  to 
what  is  spiritual;  for  Scripture  says  nothing  about  a  revivification  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
destroyed  body ;  and  hence  we  come  back  to  the  meaning:  ye  will  suffer  no  true  ti^uiy 
(not  even  the  slightest);  on  the  contrary,  ye  will  receive  advantage  fix>m  all  this,  for,  by 
patient  endurance  of  sufferings  (ver.  9),  ye  will  gain  your  souls. 

♦  Luke  xxi  19  has,  instead  of  odl^eaBai^  the  parallel  expression  KTdaOai  tt}v  fvxn^, 
to  gain  or  win  the  soul ;  antithesis  to  unoXeacu.  Gomp.  Matth.  xvi  26,  where  eipioMiv 
and  au^tiv  occur  synonymously.  Comp.  also  on  7.  13,  the  passage  Matth.  x.  22,  where 
the  same  words  are  employed. 
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supposed  that  teachers  not  belonging  to  the  Church  will  succeed  in 
drawing  many  feeble  and  half-hearted  members  out  of  it,  for  fear  ot 
persecutions ;  just  as  the  growing  iniquity  {dvofila)  ioith<mt  the 
Church  acts  banefuUy  upon  the  love  in  the  Church  itself  (ver.  12). 
But,  as  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  they  will  be  without  the  Church, 
the  words  may  be  taken  indefinitely  as  we  find  them,  and  applied 
to  both  cases  ;  so  that  the  general  meaning  is,  that  sin  and 
corruption  will  gain  greater  power  through  the  persecutions  that 
should  result  from  them,  and  will  wound  the  Church  itself 
in  many  of  its  members.  (^^vx^aBai^  to  grow  cold,  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Teistament ;  it  is  derived  from  the  meta- 
phor which  compares  love  to  a  fire,  Luke  xii.  49.)  The  probability 
that  such  phenomena  as  those  described,  ver,  10-12,  were  to  precede 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  shewn  ;  the  persecutions 
of  that  period  were  not  so  violent  as  to  drive  many  away  from  the 
feith  and  from  the  first  glow  of  love.  If  anything  of  the  kind  did 
take  place,  it  was  only  a  feeble  type  of  the  decline. of  the  Church 
predicted  here,  which  Paul  (2  Thess.  il  3)  designates  as  the  "  fall- 
ing away"  {dnooTaaia).  And  another  proof  that  this  prophecy  also 
will  find  its  fulfilment,  in  far  more  fearful  phenomena  than  those 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  furnished  by  the  terrible 
fact  of  the  first  French  Revolution — ^when  the  Christian  religion 
was  formally  abolished,  and  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  reason. 

Ver.  14. — The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  and  its 
vast  extension  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  forms,  in  the  discourse 
of  the  Lord,  the  contrast  to  the  apostacy  of  many  from  the  Church 
in  consequence  of  persecutions  and  seductions.  In  this  exten- 
sion, the  Divine  energy  inherent  in  the  word  is  manifested  as  in- 
finitely more  mighty  than  all  the  power  by  which  the  Church  is 
assaulted  from  without.  (The  expression  evayytXiov  rijg  (iaaiXdag^ 
Oospel  of  the  kingdomy  in  Matthew  specifies  the  kingdom  as  the 
object  of  the  glad  tidings  proclaimed  by  the  preachers  ;  that  mes- 
sage, however,  is  to  be  viewed  as  combining  both  the  external  and 
internal ;  only,  that  here  the  connexion  naturally  leads  to  this,  viz., 
that  the  proclamation  would  invite  men  to  receive  the  spirit  of  the 
new  living  community,  so  that,  at  the  Parousia,  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear in  ascendancy,  they  may  be  received  into  it.) 

Now,  this  verse  is  particularly  opposed  to  that  view  which  refers 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  discourse  (as  far  as  ver.  29)  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  alone.  For  the  parallel  'ndvra  rd  ^Bvtj,  dU 
nations^  prohibits  us  from  applying  okovfiivrj^  worlds  either  to  the 
Jewish  state  or  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  can  those  who  support 
the  above  hypothesis  allow  that  there  was  a  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  while 
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the  explanation  that  the  annoancement  was  not  made  to  nations,  as 
such,  but  to  individuals  belonging  to  them,  who,  it  may  be,  came  in 
contact  with  the  apostles  (so  that  the  sense  would  be :  "  the  procla- 
mation shall  not  then  be  confined  to  Jews,  but  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  all  nations"),  is  evidently  the  mere  resort  of  necessity. 
According  to  our  fundamental  view,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
aD  the  world  (as  the  prophets  so  often  declared  that  the  word  of 
Grod  should  come  to  the  remotest  isles*)  is  a  true  sign  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Lord's  advent,  only  that  here — ^like  the  whole  de- 
scription— ^it  leans  upon  a  great  historical  event  which  forms  the 
natural  type  of  the  final  catastrophe.  Hence  it  is  here  said  (with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  ver.  6),  rore  fj^ei  rb  reXog^  then  shall  the  end 
comcy  so  that  the  end  of  the  aUov  ovrog^  present  age,  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  this  sublime  triumph  of  the  Divine  word  over  all  ungod- 
liness. At  the  same  time,  the  language  before  us  does  not  imply  that 
every  member  of  every  nation  will  be  converted  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  words  "  for  a  testimony  to  all  nations"  (elg  fiagrvpiov 
TToai  Tol^  SBveai) .  (The  same  phraseology  occurred  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  Luke 
xxL  12,  in  reference  to  persecutions.)  All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
Gospel,  as  the  purest  Ught  of  the  manifestation  of  God,  be  shewn 
to  all ;  thus  every  one  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  and 
taking  part  either /or  or  against  it.  Hence  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gtod  is  itself  a  deciding  time  (jcplotg)  for  the  nations, 
whereby  those  who  are  of  an  ungodly  mind  are  made  manifest ; 
and  this  is  the  precise  point  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  for  a  testi- 
mony to  them."  In  the  representation  of  Luke  (which  here  begins 
to  dMTer  widely  from  Matthew),  this  idea  is  wanting ;  and,  instead 
of  it,  he  has  introduced  into  this  discourse  the  thoughts  omitted  by 
Matthew  respecting  the  support  that  would  be  rendered  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Gtospel  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Mark  also  refers  to  the 
same  subject,  and  connects  it  immediately  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  G^speL  Matthew  has  the  words  (x.  19,  20),  in  his  account  of 
the  instructions  to  the  apostles  ;  and  although  they  are  by  no  means 
unsuitable  in  that  connexion,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  last 
addresses  of  Christ,  like  the  great  concluding  discourses  reported 
by  John,  aflford  us  reason  for  considering  it  very  probable  that  the 
Lord  then  made  reference  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  that  Mark  and  Luke  have  preserved,  in 
these  passages,  true  elements  of  the  discourse  of  Christ,  which  Mat- 
thew omitted  here  because  he  had  introduced  them  into  previous 
discourses. 

Ver.  16. — ^Immediately  after  this  description  of  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  through  aU  nations,  there  follows  a  very  minute  repre- 

•  Comp.  Isaiah  zix.  21,  ff.,  zliz.  6,  IL  5,  It.  5,  Ivi  7,  Ix.  3,  9,  Izvi  19,  20;  Zepban. 
iLll;  Zecbar.  iLll. 
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sentation  of  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  without  any  pause  being 
observed,  or  any  intimation  being  given,  that  what  follows  is  to  be 
separated  from  what  has  preceded.  Luke's  account  especially,  which 
contains  much  that  is  peculiar,  makes  the  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  holy  city  unmistakable.  This  blending  of  the  proximate 
and  the  most  remote  in  one  vision  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down  (ver.  1),  as  the  ground  on  which  our 
view  of  this  section  is  founded  :  viz.,  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  employed  as  the  nearest  point  with  which  the  last  things — 
necessarily  remaining  indefinite  in  their  chronology — could  be  con- 
nected ;  and  that,  according  to  the  design  of  the  Eedeemer,  this 
event  itself  was  a  type  of  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state  of  things 
obtaining  in  the  present  life,  including  the  internal  institution  of 
the  church. 

According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  description  of  the  Lord  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  prophecy  of  Danial.  This  express  reference  by  the  Ee- 
deemer to  the  book  of  Daniel,  will  always  furnish  the  beUever  with 
an  important  argument  for  the  retention  of  Daniel's  writings  in  the 
canon,  although  he  may  not  yet  be  able,  on  historical  grounds,  alto- 
gether to  surmount  the  critical  doubts  respecting  them,  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  still  remain,  even  after  the  most  recent  and  very 
valuable  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  authenticity  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies.* It  is  impossible  that  Christ  should  have  employed  Daniel, 
as  he  did  here,  unless  he  approved  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  the 
book  bearing  his  name.  (In  the  text  of  Mark,  the  form  of  citation 
rb  f^Tjdev  xmb  AavirjX  tov  TTpo(f>rfrov^  is  spurious,  and  merely  interpolated 
from  Matthew ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mark  has  in  his  eye  the  same 
passage  of  Daniel  as  Matthew  quotes.)  The  main  passage  here  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Lord  is  the  remarkable  prophecy,  Dan.  ix.  26,  27, 
which  we  find  more  definitely  expressed,  Dan.  xi  31 ;  xii.  11.  Accord- 
ing to  my  conviction,  this  cannot  relate  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
but  only  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Although 
the  calculation  has  its  difficulties — and  these  not  slight  ones — (diffi- 
culties which  designedly  exist  in  all  dates  connected  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  because  it  is  intended  that  the  time  should 
remain  indefinite,  and  that  nearer  light  concerning  the  future 
should  be  given  to  individuals  only  for  special  ends);  yet  the  refer- 
ence of  the  prophecy  to  this  fact  is  throughout  so  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, that  it  never  ought  to  be  mistaken.    But  if  this  general 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  stands 
parallel  with  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  in  the  New  Testament.  Neither  of  them  can, 
on  critical  and  historical  grounds,  be  condusiyelj  vindicated  as  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Meanwhile  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
neither  are  the  arguments  against  their  authenticity  conclusive,  and  that  hence  the 
question  of  authenticity,  in  regard  to  these  writings,  cannot  be  solved  on  historioo-criti* 
od  grounds. 
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reference  of  the  prediction  cannot  be  doubted,  so  neither  can  the 
expression  0deXvyfui  TTjg  ipTifidaecog^  dbomincUion  of  desolation 
(=  TOeio  D"»ai5^«j;  the  expression  is  best  taken  as  meaning  the  horror 
attendant  on  universal  devastation  and  destruction  ;  the  context 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  particular  scene  of  horror  conspicuous 
in  the  general  desolation)  be  applied  to  the  events  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus,  but  can  only  relate  to  what  transpired  when  the  city  was 
demolished  by  the  Bomans.  Now  since  Jesus  applies  the  passage 
to  this  very  feet,  he  here  uses  the  prophetic  words  in  their  most 
literal  sense.  But  what  occurrence  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem is  denoted  by  this  obscure  expression  (it  is  chosen  in  con- 
formity with  the  LXX.;  the  version  of  Theodotion,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  generally  used  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  has  pdiXvyfui  rwv 
kpT^iuxjEuv)  we  are  not  definitely  informed  ;  and  it  must  necessarily 
remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  because,  according  to  the  character 
of  prophecy,  the  actual  feet  ultimately  contemplated,  as  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  Christ's  advent,  only  had  its  feeble  types  in  the 
period  of  the  destruction.  Two  objects,  however,  must  be  decidedly 
excluded  ;  the  passage  cannot  have  reference  either  to  the  band  of 
zealots  who  caused  a  massacre  in  the  temple,  or  to  the  Boman  army. 
Neither  of  these  has  any  religious  character  ;  but  such  a  character 
is  indicated  by  the  expression  pSiXvyfiaj  abomiruitionj  in  its  connex- 
ion with  T6nog  dyiog,  holy  place;  and  the  idea  that  the  passage 
refers  to  the  Boman  army  is  merely  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  com- 
parison of  Luke  xxi.  20,  who  should  be  treated  independently,  be- 
cause he  gives  another  report  of  the  discourse  of  Christ.  The 
expression  r^nog  &yiog^  holy  place  (for  which  Mark  has  6ttov  ob  del, 
that  is,  ubi  nefas  est),  cannot  relate  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  it  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  temple^  because  in  the  original  text  the  words 
are  t|3»-^?.  And,  moreover,  the  expression  iar6g,  standing  (with 
Fritzsche,  I  prefer  the  neuter  because  it  refers  to  pSeXvyfiay  is 
incompatible  with  either  reference,  to  the  zealots  or  the  Bo- 
mans. The  most  consistent  hypothesis  is,  that  the  profanation  of 
the  temple  by  idolatrous  worship  is  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  ;* 
but  as  the  historical  accounts  respecting  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  it,  afford  us  but  little  satisfactory  information,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  upon  anything  specific.  According  to  Josephus  (BelL 
Jud.  ii.  7),  Pilate  attempted  to  set  up  the  statue  of  the  emperor, 
though  not  in  the  temple.  Jerome  (in  his  commentary  on  the  passage) 
says,  that  a  statue  of  Adrian  occupied  the  place  of  the  demolished 
temple  ;  but  this  was  after  its  destruction,  whilst  here  the  discourse 
*  The  expression  f36eXvyfia  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  this  view.  Soidas 
explains  it  thus :  irdv  elduXov  xdi  truv  iKTihrofia  dvOpuirov  o^tqc  ^KaXeiTo  Trapil  *lov6aioiCj 
every  image  amd  every  Ukenns  of  man  was  ihua  called  among  the  Jews,  In  the  Hebrew 
aho,  y^  is  used  especially  of  religioxis  impurity,  and  Qi^ppt^  are  plainly  idois.  (Ck>mp. 
Gesenius  sub  yerb.) 
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relates  to  occurrences  hefore  that  catastrophe.  Such  events,  there- 
fore, furnish  only  feeble  analogies  to  that  which  is  the  proper  subject 
of  this  prophecy.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  4)  affirms  this  distinctly  and 
beyond  aU  mistake,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  fearful  develop- 
ment of  sin  in  times  of  external  civilization  and  culture  is  again 
strikingly  proved  by  the  French  Kevolution,  with  its  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  reason. 

A  further  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  parenthesis  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  6  avayiv6GK{»iv  voetrcj^  let  him  that  readeth  tmderstand. 
That  the  Lord  himself  uttered  these  words  with  reference  to  the 
text  of  Daniel,  does  not  appear  to  me  probable ;  in  such  a  case 
something  more  definite  would  have  been  added,  as,  for  example, 
"the  words  of  the  prophet"  (rd  rov  'npo(prfTov),  But  if  these 
are  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  appended  by  him  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries  to  this  passage,  then  the  question 
occurs,  whether  they  will  not  afibrd  a  date  for  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  if  Matthew  recog- 
nized the  near  approach  of  the  dreadful  destruction  of  the  metrop- 
olis, in  the  signs  that  preceded  it,  he  might  have  felt  it  right  to 
add  such  a  hint  for  his  readers ;  this  hint,  however,  gives  us  no 
premises  from  which  to  deduce  anything  further  than  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  must  have  been  composed  shortly  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  \  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  events 
to  which  Matthew  may  have  referred  in  what  he  added,  does  not 
permit  us  to  fix  the  time  more  precisely.* 

Here  the  account  given  by  Luke  is  peculiar.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  interpretation  of  the  words  quoted  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  by  a  reference  to  Luke,  as  meaning  the  Roman  army,  is  evi- 
dently forced  ;  Luke  gives  another  version  of  the  Lord's  discourse. 
Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  particulars  preserved  by  him  are 
genuine  constituent  parts  of  the  original  discourse  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  Luke  xix.  43,  44,  we  find  the  same  idea — that  of  the  city  being 
invested  by  enemies,  and  the  siege  proceeding  against  it ;  but  that 
passage  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  post  eventum  description  of  what 
happened  during  the  siege  of  Titus,  because  the  Old  Testament 
contains  representations  precisely  similar.  (Comp.  Isaiah  xxix.  3  ; 
Jerem.  vi.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  17.)  Luke  xix.  43,  not  only  represents 
the  city  as  beleaguered,  but  describes  the  mode  of  the  blockade,  by 
means  of  a  mole  thrown  up.  (Xdpa^  signifies  vallum  or  agger,  an 
artificial  elevation,  by  means  of  which  besiegers  endeavour  to  reach 
the  walls  of  the  blockaded  city.  Ezek.  xvii.  17,  the  LXX.  use  the 
expression  x^^^P^'^^Po^^^  f^>r  this  form  of  siege.     The  passage,  Luke 

*  Hug  Einl  in's  N.  T.  Th.  il  s.  14^  goes  too  far  when  he  thinks  this  passage  giyes 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  Romans  must  abeady  have  occupied  Galilee,  and  most 
hftye  been  on  the  point  of  taking  Judea  also,  when  Matthew  wrote  these  words. 
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jrix.  44,  is  the  only  instance  in  which  ^^i^<*>  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  signifies  literally  [from  iScufxi^]  to  level  with  the 
ground,  then  generally  to  overthrow,  to  annihilate.  In  this  wider 
signification,  the  expression  is  extended  also  to  the  children  of 
Jerusalem  \rd  rixva  aov  hf  <Joi\!) 

Ver.  16-21. — In  the  following  verses  the  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  again  presents  itself  unmistakeably  in  many  par- 
ticular features.  The  judgment  is  described  as  breaking  in  so  sud- 
denly and  inevitably,  that  the  utmost  haste  is  recommended,  and 
this  very  haste,  as  well  as  the  entire  surrender  of  aU  earthly  posses- 
sions (comp.  the  same  thought  Luke  xvii.  31)  retains  its  significance 
in  the  typical  application  of  this  description  to  the  advent  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  will  also  preserve  believers  who  yield  themselves 
with  child-like  confidence  to  His  guidance,  in  a  safe  hiding-place 
(comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  31),  against  the  universal  devastation 
and  destruction.  (The  mountains  are  mentioned  as  the  places  diffi- 
cult of  access  to  troops  making  an  assault,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  houses  were  flat,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could  make 
an  immediate  descent  from  the  roof  to  the  open  fields,  and  effect  a 
more  speedy  flight.  We  have  a  perfect  parallel  to  this  description 
in  Luke  xvii.  31,  which  passage  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
under  the  figure  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.)  The  calamity 
itself  appears  inevitable,  but  prayer  might  effect  alleviations  ;  as, 
for  example,  that  the  flight  may  not  take  place  in  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  Matthew  has  the  peculiar  addition,  iirfie  aa/J/Jaro), 
nor  on  the  Sabbath.  In  interpreting  this  it  must  be  observed  that 
Jesus  [regards  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as  Divine,  and  part  of  the 
moral  law]  yet  without  sanctioning  the  rigid  notions  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  concerning  the  Sabbatic  law  as  correct.  In  conclu- 
sion it  may  be  observed  that  even  this  special  description  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  is  not  without  allusion  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  as 
is  shown  by  ver.  21,  where  the  (;&Xlxf)ig  fieydXTf)  great  affliction,  such 
as  had  not  happened  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  can  only  have 
reference  to  the  ry^'wn  ^\^n  ;  especially  as  it  is  added  :  ovd*  ov  iifj 
yivrjTcu, 

Here  again  the  representation  of  Luke  so  decidedly  differs, 
that  it  requires  a  separate  consideration,  as  a  peculiar  version.  Je- 
rusalem was  expressly  named  as  the  besieged  city,  ver.  20 ;  and  so 
also  in  the  following  verses  of  Luke  the  same  application  of  the 
language  is  most  decidedly  retained — Jerusalem  being  described, 
ver.  24,  as  destroyed  by  Gentile  nations.  Even  the  mention  of  the 
great  period  of  suffering  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  convey 
so  express  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  as  that  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  It  is  designated  (ver.  23)  :  dqyij  roi  Xcuo  tovtia),  torath 
upon  this  people^  and  accordingly  this  destruction  appears  to  be 
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merely  a  judgment  upon  the  Jews.  But  the  supposition  that 
the  account  of  Luke  relates  merely  to  this  fact,  without  making 
any  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  is  most  decidedly  op- 
posed by  verse  24  in  its  immediate  connexion  with  verse  25.  In 
the  former  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  represented  as  being 
fulfilled,  and  in  the  latter  the  signs  of  the  Parousia  are  de- 
scribed as  altogether  unmistakeable ;  so  that  we  cannot  admit 
any  essential  difference  between  the  statements  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  compared  with  those  of  Luke.  The  points  of  diflference  have 
more  to  do  with  single  features  in  the  representation  than  with  the 
matter  itself. — (Ver.  21,  the  words  iv  fie(T<D  avTTjg^  in  the  midst  of 
ity  refer  to  Jerusalem.  The  city  is  brought  into  contrast  with  its 
environs  [^cjpo^c].  Those  believers  who  were  in  the  city  were  to 
flee  out  of  it  [and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  for  the  Christians  fled  be- 
yond the  Jordan  to  Pella],  while  those  who  were  already  out  of  it 
were  not  to  seek  safety  in  it,  because  the  city,  with  everything  in  it, 
was  to  become  a  prey  to  destruction.  '^KXf^sQi  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament.  Verse  22  expressly  designates  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  as  a  Divine  act  of  judgment  [concerning  MUriai^^ 
comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xviii.  3,  7]  already  predicted  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.) — The  form  tovto  ra  yeypa^ 
\jihfa^  all  things  tvritten,  cannot  have  reference  only  to  the  passage 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  quoted  from  the  prophet  Daniel ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
comprehends  the  entire  sum  of  those  prophecies  and  types  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  set  forth  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  nation 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  must  begin  with  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Moses  upon  the  people  if  tKey  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  Gtod 
(Deut.  xxviii.  15,  fll),  and  connect  with  it  the  threatenings  of  aU 
holy  men  and  prophets,  in  which  they  denounced  punishments  upon 
unbelief  and  disobedience.  And  even  if  these  had  their  preliminary 
fulfilment  in  many  oppressions  endured  by  the  nation — as  may  be 
said,  for  example,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Babylon — ^yet  all  previous  suffer- 
ings appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  ruin  of  the  city 
by  the  Eomans.  All  prior  judgments,  therefore,  are  types  of  this 
last  and  proper  act  of  Divine  justice,  which  followed  the  rejection  of 
the  Messiah,  the  highest  and  also  the  final  act  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  grace  of  the  Lord.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxL  38,  ff.,  where  the  Lord, 
in  His  parable,  connects  the  judgment  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Son.)  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  to  which  there 
appears  to  be  an  allusion  in  the  words  of  Luke,  ver.  24.  alxiMXunia' 
OT^aovToi  elg  irdrra  rd  iOvrj^  they  shaU  he  led  captive  am^mg  all  nations. 
The  carrying  away  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  Babylon 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  general  captivity  of  the  Israelites  (pre- 
dicted by  Moses,  Deut.  xxviii.  64)  among  all  nations,  from  one  end 
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of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  world  was  opened  to 
them,  excepting  only  the  holy  city — the  centre  of  all  their  hopes 
and  desires — this  (since  the  time  of  Adrian)  was  closed  against 
them.  It  was  accessible  to  none  but  Gentiles,  who  made  the  holy 
place  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  and  licentiousness.  (IIotcg),  like 
^oTaTrarew,  is  also  used  by  the  profane  writers  b^  the  sense  of  con- 
temptuously treading  under  the  feet,  abusing.  Hence  it  involves 
the  idea  of  audacity  and  sinfulness  as  the  only  source  from  which 
abuse  can  spring.  There  is  but  one  other  instance  of  its  occurrence, 
in  the  same  signification,  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Rev.  xi.  2,  t^ 
ndXiv  TTjv  dyiav  narrjaovai  iOvrj^  the  Gentiles  shall  trample  on  the  holy 
city  ;  and  this  language  appears  to  refer  to  our  passage,  thus  afford- 
ing no  small  confirmation  to  the  view  that  the  words  before  us,  while 
peculiar  to  Luke,  really  belong  to  the  discourse  of  the  Lord.) 

The  final  clause  of  ver.  24,  "  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled"  (dxP'^  nXi]po)d(ooi  iccupdl  kdvGni)^  is  of  the  highest  significance. 
The  main  idea  it  expresses  is,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  a 
limited  time  of  development,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass.  As 
Israel  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  disobedience  and  then  was  re- 
jected, so  also  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  over  Israel  has  its  term. 
True,  these  words  contain  no  express  information  respecting  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  the  Gentiles,  at  the  termination  of  their  power 
over  it ;  but  this  may  be  gathered  from  other  passages.  According 
to  Rom.  XL  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  total,  and  therefore  the  ful- 
filment of  the  "  times  of  the  Gentiles"  is  to  be  viewed  as  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  ful- 
filment in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment 
poured  out  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  and  sifting 
them.*  (The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  speak  in  a  similar 
manner  respecting  the  nations  whom  the  Lord  used  as  scourges  to 
his  own  people ;  for  a  time  they  kept  the  ascendancy,  and  then  they 
themselves  were  hurled  down.  See  Isaiah  x.  5, 12, 15  ;  Zech.  i  14, 
15;  Dan.  ix.  26,  compared  with  xii.  11.)  The  meaning  of  the 
words  certainly  has  iin  primary  application  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
nation  by  whom  the  Lord  God  permitted  the  Jews  to  be  chastised. 
But  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (according  to  the  principle 
already  laid  down  in  our  remarks  on  Matt.  xxiv.  1)  was  employed 
only  as  the  nearest  great  historical  event  to  represent  the  description 
of  the  last  time,  so  also  the  several  circumstances  in  the  history  of 

*  The  time  of  the  converaioa  of  the  Gentiles  is  not  the  period  referred  ta  The  Lord 
does  not  here  speak  of  the  Gh^ntlles  in  so  far  as  thej  also  are  objects  of  Divine  &your,  but 
so  fitt*  as  tbej  are  used  as  instruments  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world.  (Comp. 
Schott  in  his  Comm.  p.  338.  The  passages,  Jer.  xxvil  7,  L  31,  which  Schott  quotes,  are 
ilhistratlons  in  point)  Yerse  25  throws  decisive  light  on  the  meaning  d*  Luke  in  these 
words,  for  after  the  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  mention  is  made  of  the 
awo^  idpuv,  distress  qfrnxHons, 
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the  former  people  have  their  further  relation  to  this.  A  more  mi- 
nute view  of  this  subject  will  be  furnished  in  the  intepretation  of 
the  passage,  Rev.  xi.  2,  which  is  quite  parallel  with  Luke  xxi  24, 
and  contains  a  reference  to  Dan.  xii.  11. 

Ver.  22. — Whilst  Luke  immediately  follows  up  the  description 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  mention  of  prodigies  which  would 
be  visible  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  Matthew  (ver.  22-28)  introduces 
between  these  points  a  more  amplified  description  of  the  distress 
which  he  had  mentioned,  ver.  21 ;  and  Mark  inserts  a  similar  par- 
agraph in  the  same  place,  only  in  a  form  somewhat  more  abbre- 
viated. The  peculiarity  of  the  ideas  is  a  guarantee  for  the  correct- 
ness of  their  position  here,  with  this  exception  only — that  Luke 
employs  ver.  27, 28  in  a  more  appropriate  connexion  than  that  which 
they  have  in  Matthew.  Matthew  xxiv.  22,  describes  the  great  afflic- 
tion as  so  fearful  that  in  the  mercy  of  Gk)d  a  special  curtailment 
would  be  necessary,  for  without  this  none  (ov  rrdaa  =  hb  tffp)  of  the 
feeble  race  of  men  ((j(ip^=  -nto  certainly  signifies  mankind  generally, 
but  with  the  accessory  idea  of  weak,  perishable  elements  contained 
in  the  mass)  would  survive  the  woe.  (There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
here  "  saved"  (acj^eoOai)  primarily  refers  to  the  outward,  corporeal 
life,  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "all  would  be  destroyed.^'  But  since  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  a  visitation  of  Divine  justice,  the  corporeal 
destruction  involves  moral  guilt;,  the  impossibility  that  the  ded 
should  perish,  in  this  judgment  of  God,  is  parallel  with  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  seduced  [ver.  24]. — KoAoj366>,  fi'om  KSkoPoc,  lite- 
rally signifies  to  mutilate,  then  to  cut  off",  to  shorten.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  Now  this  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  distress  comes  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  (6id  Ttn>^ 
iicXsKTovg).  The  question  might  be  askeQ,  whether  the  design  of  the 
language  is  to  represent  the  elect  as  exercising  this  influence  merely 
by  their  presencCy  or  whether  the  effect  results  from  their  prayer. 
But  wherever  the  elect  are,  they  are  only  to  be  conceived  of  as  in 
prayer,  so  that  the  two  senses  coincide.  Thus  we  find  the  same 
idea  here  as  in  the  Old  Testament  {Gen.  xviii.),  that  the  saints  ex- 
ercise a  preserving  influence  upon  the  whole  mass.  And  the  truth 
of  this  idea  is  easily  seen  if,  instead  of  the  ordinary  view  of  human 
relations,  which  isolates  the  individual  man,  we  adopt  a  more  pro- 
found one,  according  to  which  alike  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and 
single  nations  in  their  collective  capacity,  appear  founded  upon  a 
vital,  mutual  influence  of  the  individuals  that  constitute  them. 
For  this  view  shows  the  forbearance  of  Gk)d  with  the  ungodly  for 
the  sake  of  the  godly,  as  not  resulting  from  arbitrary  Divine  decree  : 
it  springs  from  the  natural  connexion  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
mass,  that  those  individuals  in  whom  the  germs  of  the  nobler 
life  are  preserved,  sustain  the  whole  ;   if  they  also  become  the 
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prey  of  corraption,  the  whole  must  sink.  In  the  fall  of  JeruBalem 
this  principle  was  but  very  imperfectly  realized.  True,  the  siege 
might  have  lasted  longer,  and  the  ruin  might  have  been  such 
that  not  a  single  person  should  have  escaped  ;  but  how  it  can  be 
said  that  this  was  prevented  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  does  not  ap- 
pear. For  the  Christians  fled  to  Pella,  and  this  flight  was  a  proof 
that  Jerusalem,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  given  over  to  destruction 
as  incorrigible  (like  the  world  before  the  flood  after  Noah's  removal 
into  the  ark,  and  like  the  dwellers  in  Sodom  after  the  flight  of  Lot 
to  Zoar)  ;  not  that  God  shortened  their  tribulation  on  account  of 
the  believers.  Schott,  indeed,  thinks  (p.  57)  that  we  are  not  to 
understand  by  the  elect  the  Christians,  but  such  Jews  as  were  about 
to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  the  reference  of  the  elect, 
ver.  24  and  31,  to  the  members  of  the  church,  renders  this  hypoth- 
esis quite  untenable.  This  passage  also  evidently  has  its  final  refer- 
ence to  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  preceded  by  the  birth-pangs  of  the 
Messiah  ;  these  will  fall  at  once  upon  believers  and  unbelievers — 
upon  the  former  to  perfect,  upon  the  latter  to  punish  them  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  believers  the  merciiiil  One  will  shorten  them.  It  is  not 
till  after  this  (ver.  31)  that  believers  are  separated  from  their  ccmi- 
nexion  with  unbelievers,  and  gathered  together  in  a  mountainous 
place  (Zoar)  ;  then  the  community  of  unbelievers,  having  lost  its 
moral  foundation,  is  plunged  into  irretrievable  destruction. 

Ver.  23-26. — The  physical  suflerings  are  accompanied  furthei 
by  sharp  temptations  ;  deceiving  and  deceived  men  represent  them- 
selves as  the  Messiah  and  as  prophets  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  4,  5).  The  temptation  by  pretended  appearances  of  Divine 
messengers  appears  continuous  in  its  operation  upon  the  church, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  advances  in  itself.  According  to  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  so  severe  that  even  the  elect  might  be  deceived,  if  it 
did  not  involve  an  internal  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kingdom  of  light  on  earth  would  be  overcome  by 
darkness.  The  reference  of  the  ^^  elect''  in  this  passage  to  any  others 
than  the  apostles  and  believing  members  of  the  church,  is  utterly 
untenable,  for  the  whole  is  addressed  directly  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves. Hence  the  words  can  only  be  taken  as  meaning  "  so  as  to 
lead  astray,  if  possible,  yov,  and  all  the  elect"  (fiore  TrXavfjacu  el  dwor 
rbvy  vfiag  nal  ndwa^  rovg  knXeKnyvg)  ]  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
force  of  the  admonition  can  be  felt.  A  remarkable  point  in  this 
pa«uige  is,  that  signs  and  wonders  are  ascribed  to  false  prophets. 
These  beii^  signs  by  which  genuine  prophets  proved  their  author- 
ity, inexperienced  persons 'might  easily  be  deceived  by  them.  Now, 
the  admission  that  miracles  might  be  performed  by  false  prophets, 
is  an  incontestable  witness  (as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  ex- 
position of  Matth.  iv.  12)  that  miracles  cannot  prove  the  truth. 
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The  truth  can  only  be  proved  by  itself,  as  the  presence  of  light  is  at- 
tested only  by  light  itself.  But  the  ^t  of  miracles  certainly  shews 
the  connexion  of  an  individual  with  the  spiritual  world,  whether 
with  the  world  of  light  and  truth,  or  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  lies.  The  question  whether  an  individual  is  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  light  or  of  darkness,  cannot  long  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  to  an 
upright  person  ;  and,  if  miraculous  powers  are  united  with  falsehood, 
this  is  to  an  enlightened  mind  so  much  stronger  an  intimation  to 
keep  aloof.  The  meaning  which  the  Lord  here  intends  to  convey  is 
enlarged  upon  by  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  and  John  (Rev.  xiiL  12,  ff.); 
but  without  the  presupposition  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  and  its 
agency,  we  can  have  no  possible  conception  of  miracles  of  pseudo- 
prophets.* 

Ver.  27,  28. — ^A  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  forms  in  which 
felse  Christs  appear  (h  r^  ^p^Mw,  in  the  desert — iv  rolg  TOfieloigj  in  the 
secret  chambers)  are  to  be  taken  merely  as  general  expressions  for 
the  antithesis  between  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  concealed  and 
openf),  and  the  mode  in  which  the  only  true  Messiah  is  manifested. 
The  latter  is  like  an  all-illuminating  flash  of  lightning,  which  no 
one  can  mistake  ;  as  easily  as  the  former  admits  deception,  the  lat- 
ter unmistakeably  reveals  itself.  Granting  that  the  figure  of  the 
lightning  tiurns  partly  on  the  unexpected  and  startling  suddenness 
of  its  appearance,  yet  the  connexion  absolutely  requires  that  the 
main  reference  should  be  to  its  discemibleness  and  openness  to  uni- 
versal observation.  This  is  contrasted,  as  the  test  of  the  appearing 
of  the  true  Messiah,  with  the  pretended  Messianic  advents  of  im- 
postors, who  are  always  obliged  to  mask  themselves,  in  one  mode  or 
another.  Now,  in  what  way  this  can  relate  to  the  so-called  invis- 
ible advent  of  the  Lord  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  does  not 
at  all  appear  ;  the  words  have  no  sense  except  when  applied  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  J  In  the  text  of  Luke 
(xviL  24)  this  figure  of  the  lightning  is  worded  somewhat  differently: 
Cxmep  i}  derrpaTT^,  i}  dari^dTrrovaa  kit  r^f  im*  ovpavbv  e/f  rtjv  xrrf  oifpavbv 

*  The  expression  duaovai  avftclOy  shatt  give  signs^  forbids  the  snppoeition  that  the 
mere  pretence  of  being  able  to  work  miracles  is  meant:  it  ascribes  to  &lse  prophets  the 
real  power  to  perform  them.  Paul  speaks  expressly,  2  Thess.  ii  9,  of  the  hepyeia  to€ 
aaravd^  working  of  SaiUuii^  which  effects  them. 

f  This  representation  of  the  ministry  of  false  prophets  is  strikingly  desoriptiye  of  the 
spirit  that  inspires  them.  Instead  of  the  open,  transparent  spirit  of  the  true  Gospel,  they 
manifest  a  spirit  of  sedition  which  shuns  the  light,  and  is  constantly  under  the  necessity 
of  hiding  this  or  that  from  its  all-revealing  rays. 

X  Schott  is  impartial  enough  to  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  implying  ver.  27,  28 
to  the  invisible  advent  of  Christ  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  he  is  inclined  (since 
these  verses  are  wanting  in  Mark  and  otherwise  associated  by  Luke)  to  remove  them  al- 
together from  Matthew,  so  that  ver.  26  shall  form  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  oon- 
oeming  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  ver.  29  the  oommenoement  of  the  prophecy  re- 
qpeoting  the  advent  of  Ohrist    (Comp.  locciL]^.  12.) 
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Xdfjmei ;  whilst  Matthew  mentions  the  cardinal  points  of  the  earth  : 
^  darpanrj  i^i^ercu  dfrb  dvaroXcjv  luil  (fxiiveTcu  Icj^  ^vajjuHv,  (With  Ac 
1%  and  elg  t^v  the  word  x^^  must  be  supplied  ;  so  that,  even  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  the  language  denotes  those  regions  of  the  heavens 
through  which  the  lightning  flashes.) 

It  is  probable,  as  we  have  ahready  remarked,  that  this  passage 
and  ver.  28  do  not  constitute  original  parts  of  the  discourse  of  the 
Lord.  In  Luke  xvii  24,  37,  the  two  verses  stand  in  a  more  exact 
connexion ;  and  besides  this,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  Luke,  to  which  this  passage  also  belongs,  a  closer  train  of 
thought  is  to  be  observed,  which  appears  to  rest  upon  accurate  his- 
torical accounts  ;  whilst  Matthew,  throughout  his  gospel,  treats  the 
elements  of  the  discourses  more  freely.  But  ver.  28,  6nov  yap  liv  ^ 
TO  TTTWfuiy  itcd  avvax^rjoovTcu  ol  deroiy  especially  does  not  seem  to 
stand  in  connexion  with  what  precedes  it,  according  to  Matthew ; 
whilst  in  Luke*  the  previous  question  (nov  Kvpu)  renders  the  pro- 
verbial sentence  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  description  about  to 
be  given  of  the  destruction  of  unbelievers.  Now,  as  in  Matthew, 
the  unmistakeable  coming  of  Christ,  was  described  in  the  verses  im- 
mediately preceding,  the  connexion  might  seem  to  recommend  the 
untenable  interpretation,  which  makes  the  irrwua  mean  Christ  him- 
self, and  the  deroi  believers  collected  around  him.f  But  apart  from 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  figure,  we  find  no  parallel  case  of  such  a 
relation  between  the  Trrwpi  and  the  deroi.  On  the  contrary  the  uaus 
loquendi  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Hab.  i.  8  ;  Jerem.  xlviii.  40, 
xlix.  22  ;  Job  xxxix.  30)  indicates  the  natural  idea  of  the  humilia- 
tion and  destruction  of  that  which  is  given  over  to  ruin.  The  only 
question  is,  how  this  idea  coincides  with  the  connexion.  According 
to  the  context  in  Luke  xvii  37,  the  only  way  of  understanding  the 
passage  is  to  take  aibwiy  body,  as  meaning  the  Jewish  state,  de- 
prived of  all  life,  and  the  deroi,  eagles  as  the  Bomans  completely 
putting  an  end  to  its  existence  (it  is  not  improbable  that  allusion  is 
made  to  the  eagles  of  the  legions)  ;  but  both  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter point,  as  types,  to  the  last  great  catastrophes.  In  Matthew, 
however,  this  signification  of  the  proverb  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
connexion  ;  hence  we  must  either  say  that  the  passage  is  here  inap- 
propriately inserted,  or  admit  that  Matthew  and  Luke  use  the  same 
apothegm  in  different  senses.  To  the  former  view  I  must  declare 
myself  most  decidedly  opposed  ;  because  it  would  entirely  rob  the 
Evangelist  of  his  character  as  an  author  of  scripture  ;  and  it  is  always 
observable  in  his  gospel,  that  where  he  does  not  preserve  the  original 
order  he  institutes  a  new  one.    Accordingly,  I  adopt  the  other 

♦  In  the  text  of  Lake,  however,  ff<3/«a,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  irriifui  which 
has  been  copied  {torn  Matthew. 

f  So  Fritzsche  (in  loc.)  who  translates  the  words ;  ubi  Messias,  ibi  homines,  qui  eijiis 
poteetatis  (Vitori  sint 
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IiTpothesiB.  But  there  are  two  modes  in  which  the  connexion  with 
what  precedes  may  be  formed.  Either  eagles  mnst  be  referred  back 
(with  Fleck,  loc.  cit.  884)  to  the  ^Bvd6xpioroL,  false  Christs  (ver.  24), 
80  that  the  meaning  is, "  where  corruption  has  become  general,  there 
men  are  immediately  found  who  know  how  to  employ  it  for  their 
own  ends  ;"  or  else  the  y^,/or,  must  be  allowed  to  decide  for  the 
immediate  connexion  of  ver.  28  with  ver.  27,  and  the  "  eagles"  must 
be  interpreted  as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  the  corrupt  Israel.  The  latter  view  is  grammatically 
preferable,  on  account  of  the  foTy  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
nect with  ver.  26  ;  for  this  reason  Fritzche  adopts  it,  only,  as  we 
have  remarked,  applying  nrtofia  to  the  Redeemer — an  application 
which  appears  to  me  inadmissible.  But  one  thing  only  can  be  ad- 
duced against  thia  view,  viz.,  that  the  plural  (dmC)  does  not  pro- 
perly apply  to  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But  if  his  appearing  be 
conceived  as  connected  with  that  of  angels  (as  required  by  Matthew 
XXV.  31),  this  difficulty  is  solved.  The  nobler  expression  derS^  = 
*^9,  Isaiah  xL  31,  is  in  other  passages  also  used  metaphorically  in 
the  good  sense.*  The  figure  strictly  required,  not  eagles,  but  vul- 
tures, because  the  eagle  only  devours  hving  animals  ;  but  the  names 
of  kindred  animals  are  not  unfrequently  interchanged.  (Comp. 
Q^enius  in  his  lex.  sub  verb,  -^w?.) 

Ver.  29. — The  correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
phecy respecting  his  advent,  as  developed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  is  not  more  evident  in  any  passage  than  in  the  difficult  verse 
which  now  follows.  Whatever  other  explanation  is  offered,  the  diffi- 
culties are  not  solved.  For  if  all  that  is  now  added  be  referred,  like 
what  has  preceded,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without  allowing 
the  description  of  the  Lord's  advent  to  be  blended  with  this  ;  then, 
in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  how  the  0Xl^g^  affliction  (by 
which,  according  to  the  connexion,  we  can  understand  only  the 
events  described,  ver.  21,  and  not  the  temptation  by  false  pro- 
ver.  24)  can  be  represented  as  past  (comp.  f^erd  t^  BU^iv  rOv 
fffiepdv  iKelvojv\  since  the  destruction  itself  (by  some  understood 
as  the  invisible  coming  of  Christ)  is  the  affliction.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  description  of  the  miraculous  signs  (ver.  29),  and 
the  details  of  the  Parousia  itself  (ver.  30,  81)  are  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  if  a  pause  in  the 
representation  of  Jesus  be  supposed  (as  Schott  suggests),  and  the 
foregoing  part  be  applied  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  sequel 
is  taken  as  belonging  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  then,  although  the  words  tuercL  ttjv  $kixl)iv^  after  the  affliction^ 
gain  their  right  signification,  evdiu)^^  immediately y  is  inexplicable, 

*  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  Bey.  viii  13,  where  the  term  derS^  la  applied  to  an 
aogeL    The  text  rec.  also  reads  iiyyeh)^  in  the  passage. 
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and  ver.  88,  84,  refer  every  thing  {ndvra  ravra)  again  to  the  imme* 
diate  presence  of  the  apostles.  The  interpretation  which  Schott  (p. 
99)  attempts  to  give  of  evdewf,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  He- 
brew Dh^»,  and  takes  it  in  the  sense  of"  suddenly,"  "  unexpectedly," 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  shift ;  for  this  scholar  himself  sees  there- 
in a  false  rendering  by  the  unknown  translator  of  our  Greek  Mat- 
thew from  the  Hebrew  original.  If  there  appeared  no  other  choice, 
I  would  rather  adopt  the  fine  conjecture  of  Weber  (conjecturse  ad 
Mt.  24.  Viteb.  1810),  that  evO^tjg  belongs  to  the  preceding  verse, 
and  ver.  29  opens  with  the  words  :  fierd  6e  t^v  6ki%l)iv  «.  t.  k. ;  but, 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  manuscripts  speaks  too  strongly  for  the 
integrity  of  the  text*  to  render  a  conjecture  admissible  in  this  pas- 
sage. But  according  to  the  fundamental  view  of  prophecy  which 
we  have  laid  down,  this  verse  coincides  with  the  connexion  very 
naturally.  The  representation  of  the  Bedeemer  certainly  marks  a 
progression  in  the  several  events  of  the  future  concerning  which  he 
speaks,  so  that  the  following  great  signs,  taking  place  in  the  hea- 
vens, stand  in  contrast  with  the  commotions  on .  earth  previously 
described,  and  the  distress  of  all  nations  (according  to  Luke)  with 
that  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  thus  it  was  proper  to  speak  of  these  sub- 
sequent events  as  following  the  afflictions  of  those  days  Qierd  r^ 
dXixpiv  tCjv  ^f^egojv  iKelvuni),  Nevertheless  this  entire  circle  of  suc- 
cessive events  is  transferred  to  the  immediately  coming  present  (ac- 
cording to  the  principles  already  laid  down) ;  and  therefore  evdeo)^, 
immediately  (which  Mark  explains  by  the  words  tv  iKelvcug  raiq  ^fii- 
paig,  in  those  days),  was  used,  quite  consistently,  in  its  literal  sense.f 
(Haggai,  ii  6,  similarly  ascribes  the  great  movements  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  immediate  present ;  he  employs  the  expression  »^t\  »?», 
that  is,  after  a  short  time,  evdeijg.)  The  unity  of  the  whole  picture 
(in  which  no  divisions  whatever  can  be  distinguished)  is  most  strik- 
ingly obvious  in  Luke,  who,  with  a  koI  tarcu,  and  there  shaU  6e,  xxi 
25,  links  the  following  description  to  the  preceding  one,  which  re- 
fers most  definitely  to  Jerusalem. 

According  to  the  scope  of  the  whole — and  the  succeeding  verses 
(80,  31)  do  not  leave  a  doubt  on  this  subject — the  signs  {armela)  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  cannot  be  interpreted  allegorically,  as  re- 
presenting political  or  ecclesiastical  relations  and  their  dissolution  ; 
for  political  disturbances  have  already  been  spoken  of,  ver.  7.  And 
just  as  little  is  the  sense  exhausted,  if  the  language  is  understood 
as  referring  to  ordinary  and  frequently  recurring  phenomena,  whick 
were  only  at  times  regarded  as  prodigies,  for  example,  eclipses  of 

*  Throaghont  the  whole  verse,  there  is  not  the  slightest  diflerence  in  the  M3S.,  whidii 
is  seldom  the  case  in  passages  of  any  importance. 

f  A  reference  of  evdiug  to  the  Divine  chronometry  (according  to  2  Peter  iii  8),  is  not 
here  admissible,  because  the  representation  is  evidently  adapted  to  human  oonoeptiona. 
(Comp.  the  question,  Matth.  xziv.  3.) 
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the  sun  and  moon,  or  falling  stars.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
explain  the  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon,  of  their  obscuration  during 
earthquakes,  by  evaporations  and  volumes  of  smoke  ;  this  is  a  very 
extraordinary  and  terrific  phenomenon,  and  would  well  correspond 
with  the  raging  of  the  sea  (Luke  xxi.  25),  which  often  accompanies 
earthquakes.  But  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  too  definitely  to  another  view  to  aUow  of  our  retaining  this. 
The  Old  Testament — which  is  followed  by  the  New  in  the  idea 
alluded  to — ^never  isolates  our  globe,  as  a  separate  sphere,  from  the 
heavenly  world  and  its  orbs,  as  the  modem  philosophy  usually  does; 
on  the  contrary,  heaven  and  earth  make  up  one  perfect  whole. 
Hence  mighty  phenomena  on  earth  influence  alike  previously  and 
subsequently  the  heavenly  world.  (Thus  with  the  star  that  led  the 
Magi  at  the  birth  of  Christ.)  On  this  principle  the  prophets  pre- 
dict not  merely  violent  commotions  on  the  earth,  but  with  them 
similar  events  in  heaven  ;  and  these  are  by  no  means  viewed  as  in- 
cidentally coinciding,  but  as  necessarily  connected.  The  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  rule,  makes  the 
upper  and  the  lower  worlds  simultaneously  tremble  from  their  foun- 
dations. Among  the  passages  in  which  such  celestial  phenomena  are 
predicted,  Isaiah  xiii.  10,  xxiv.  23,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8 ; 
Joel  ii,  30. 31 ;  Hagg.  ii.  7,  are  specially  to  be  noticed.  In  the  last  of 
these,  God  promises  that  at  the  time  when  he  sends  the  Messiah  (whose 
first  and  second  advents  are  viewed  as  coincident,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  representation)  he  will  shake  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land.  Our  passage  is  in  perfect  correspondence 
with  this  language  ;  Matthew  and  Mark  detail  the  commotion  in 
the  heavenly  world,  Luke  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  disturb- 
ance on  earth.  Hence  the  obscurations  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  most  correctly  interpreted  of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the 
celestial  regions  themselves  ;*  and  so  also  with  the  expression  : 
"the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven"  (daripeg  ireaoijvTcu  dnb  rov 
avpavov).  There  is  here  no  reference  to  stars  falling  to  the  earth,  as 
is  said  of  a  star.  Rev.  viii  10,  in  symbolical  language :  JUnreiv^faUy 
may  therefore  be  taken  (as  Schott,  p.  78,  very  justly  remarks) 
for  iKm-rrreiv^  perish,  disappear.f  Not  that  absolute  destruction  is 
meant ;  but  simply  that  violent  shakings  and  fearful  commotions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  will,  for  a  time,  withdraw  them  from  the 
«ye  of  man,  and  veil  everythiug  in  awfril  night.  This  idea  is  well 
;Supported  by  the  expression  aaXEveoBai  (from  odXo^,  salum,  the  roU- 

*  The  term  ^yyog  is  used  among  the  Attics,  bj  way  of  distinotioD,  for  moonlighti 
^do^  for  daylight  Bat  the  distinction  is  not  constantly  observed.  (Comp.  Passow  in 
the  lex.  sub  verb.) 

f  Ck>mpare  the  parallels  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah  xiv.  12  (where  the  king  of 
Babybn  is  described  as  a  falling  morning  star,  nhv— ^a^  ^k'^Klh  ^^^  zzxiv.  4^  where  the 
IiXX.  have  the  phrase  iruvra  tu  uarpa  neaelTai, 
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ing  sea  [found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  passage  and  in 
Luke],  hence  to  be  moved  up  and  down,  to  be  tossed).  Probably 
the  word  contains  an  allusion  to  the  parallel  in  Haggai  {^'^v;^ 
d:)S*i3-n«),  although  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  by  oelo).  The  only 
remaining  expression  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty  is  Swdfieig  tQv 
ovgavdv^  powers  of  heaven.  Since  the  stars  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, this  cannot,  without  tautology,  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  heavenly  host,  the  oi^wn  «^s.  The  best  interpretation  makes 
dwdixEig  signify  the  angelic  world.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Rev.  ix. 
1.)  For  in  part  aaXeveadcu^  shaken,  may  be  applied  to  spiritual 
commotion  (2  Thess.  ii  2),  and  partly  we  are  to  conceive  alike  of 
the  angels  and  their  dwelling-place — the  entire  upper  sphere— as 
appearing  to  be  moved.  Hence  we  need  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage metaphorically.  But  as  to  the  remark  of  Schott,  that  dvvdfMeig^ 
potoerSj  in  the  sense  of  higher  powers,  angels,  does  not  occur  in 
connexion  with  ovpavQv,  of  the  heavenSj  Bretschneider  (in  his  lex. 
Pt.  i  p.  262)  shows  that  in  the  Apocrypha  mention  is  made  of 
ov^vi(jjv  6vv<mi(»)v,  heavenly  powers  (comp.  also  2  Kings  xvii.  16,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.);  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  that  connexion  should  be  inadmissible,  especially  as  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  designation  of  stars  as  God's  host 
is  founded  in  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  that  the  stars  were  animated 
and  inspired  by  spirits. 

While  then  Matthew  and  Mark  describe  the  celestial  phenomena 
which  will  usher  in  the  Parousia,  Luke  points  also  minutely  to  the 
violent  earthly  commotions  that  will  precede  it.  These  are  desig- 
nated, in  contrast  with  the  earlier  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine (Luke  xxi.21),  as  about  to  come  upon  the  whole  earth  (y^, 
olKovfievTi\  and  upon  all  nations  {iOvrj).  (Matth.  xxiv.  30,  we  find 
instead  of  those  forms,  the  expression  :  ndacu'  cd  (pvkal  TTjg  yijg,) 
The  words  of  Luke,  inl  rfjg  yTJg  avvoxri  iOvCdv  tv  dnopl^  ^X^^C 
SaXdaoTjg  kcu  adXov,  contain  an  important  various  reading,  which 
Schulz  has  even  received  into  the  text.  The  Codices  A.B.L.M.  and 
several  others  read  ^:^ov(n/c,  but  the  substantive  may  still  be  prefer- 
able as  the  more  difficult  reading.  ('ATrop/a  ffxovg  signifies  "per- 
plexity on  account  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea."  The  meaning  is 
that  the  dreadful  commotion  of  the  elements  will  render  men 
altogether  helpless  and  bereft  of  their  senses,  not  knowing  what 
next  awaits  them  \TTgoadoKia  rwv  ^ef^o^wv],  Iwoxri  occurs  in  only 
one  other  instance,  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  connected  with  Kopdiag.  The  figure  is 
derived  from  the  sensible  influence  of  distress  as  revealed  in  a 
{owoxrjy  holding  together)  compression,  straitening. 

Ver.  30. — AU  three  Evangelists  agree  in  connecting  the  Parousia 
of  the  Son  of  Man  immediately  with  these  signs  by  a  rore,  then 
But  Matthew  alone  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
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disciples  (Matth.  xxiv.  3),  that  immediately  before  the  return  of 
the  Lord,  another  special  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  (orjfielov  tov  vlov 
Tov  dvdp^TTov)  will  appear  in  heaven.  It  is  impossible  to' determine 
this  with  precision,  as  it  is  spoken  of  only  in  this  passage.  Most 
probably  a  star  is  meant  (in  allusion  to  Numb.  xxiv.  17);  so  that 
just  as  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  a  star  was  seen  which  heralded  his 
coming — ^like  the  morning  star  that  precedes  the  sun  at  its  rising — 
a  similar  sign  will  appear  before  his  second  advent.  Thus  much  is 
certain  (on  account  of  the  article,)  that  a  definite  sign  is  to  be  under- 
stood, so  that  the  expression  cannot  relate  (as  Schott  thinks)  to  the 
signs  described,  ver.29;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  intended 
to  designate  an  earthly  event  or  an  invisible  occurrence  in  the  church, 
since  the  words  h  tw  avpavQ}^  in  heaven,  which  cannot  be  joined  to 
vlbg  'tov  dvOpdinovy  are  expressly  connected  with  it.  But  all  conjec- 
tures for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  scriptural  warrant  (for  exam- 
ple, that  a  cross  will  be  seen  in  the  heavens)  are  best  left  in  their 
own  uncertainty.  The  sight  of  this  decisive  sign  will  awaken  terror 
in  the  (unbelieving)  nations  of  the  earth  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
it6TTTeadcUy  Matth.  xi  17  ;  Luke  viii.  52),  and  they  will  then  behold 
the  solemn  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  following  description  neither  relates  to  an  invisible  advent 
of  Christ,  nor  can  be  understood  in  any  metaphorical  sense  what- 
ever. For  although  igx^oBai  and  tikuv  (come),  alone  might  be  so 
understood  (comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  xxiv.  1),  no  passage 
can  be  adduced  in  which  the  complete  phrase,  ipx^rcu  6  vlb^  tov 
dvOpdnov  hf  v&l>iXaig  fierd  dvvdfieojg  ical  dd^g,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  glory,  can  with  any  proba- 
bility be  thus  understood.  (Comp.  Matth.  xxvi.  64  ;  Mark  xiv.  62; 
1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  11 ;  Dan.  vii  13, 14.) 
Let  any  one,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  place  himself  within  the 
sphere  of  ideas  familiar  to  the  hearers  of  Jesus,  and  he  will  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  clouds,  in  which  he  promises  to  appear,  are 
literally  clouds  of  light.  (In  Bev.  xix.  11  we  find,  instead  of  this 
expression,  the  metaphor  of  a  white  horse,  denoting  swiftness  of 
motion  and  brightness.)  These  are  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  basis  on 
which  the  Redeemer,  descending  from  Heaven,  will  rest,  while 
brightness  (66^a  =  iSm)  encircles  the  whole  of  the  sublime  phe- 
nomenon. According  to  constant  custom,  deeply  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man,  all  appearances  of  Qod  are  surrounded  with  light, 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New  ;  there  is  no  imagina- 
tion whatever,  individual  or  national,  that  can  conceive  of  the  Deity 
under  any  other  image  than  that  of  Ught.  Avvojug,  power,  however, 
is  not  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  synonym  of  66^a ;  in  this  instance  it 
unquestionably  has  the  signification  of  host  (=  t^^^n  w^s^  which 
the  LXX.  in  the  passage,  2  Kings  xvii  16,  translate  dvvojug  tov 
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ovpavoif),  since  it  belongs  to  the  pomp  of  the  Parousia,  that  the 
Lord  does  not  come  alone^  but  with  the  host  of  his  holy  ones 
(Matth.  xvi.  27,  xxv.  81 ;  Jude,  ver.  14  ;  Bev.  xix.  14).  It  is  fur- 
ther observed,  that,  in  like  manner,  according  to  a  constant  iistis 
loqvendi,  the  Redeemer  represents  himself  in  his  coming  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  not  as  the  Son  of  God.  Here  there  might  be  an  appeal,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  general  use  which  the  Saviour  makes  of  this 
name,  when  he  speaks  of  himself ;  and  on  the  other  to  passages  such 
as  Dan.  viL  13, 14,  which  the  Lord  may  have  had  in  view.  Yet  there 
is  still  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact,  that  this  name — which 
denotes  the  ideal  humanity  of  the  Lord — is  constantly  employed  in 
the  description  of  his  advent ;  for  by  this  means,  we  have  the  most 
distinct  assurance  of  the  reality  and  corporeality  of  his  appearance. 
The  return  of  the  Son  of  Man  necessarily  presupposes  his  ascension 
in  a  glorified  body,  and  his  sitting,  in  this  glorified  body,  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gknl. 

Luke  makes  the  transition  to  the  next  thought  in  a  very  appro- 
priate manner,  xxi  28.  After  the  impression  of  the  return  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  tribes  of  the  earth  (<t>vk(u  rfj^  yrjg)  has  been  described, 
there  fdlows  a  representation  of  its  eflfect  upon  believers.  To  the 
former  it  is  the  essence  of  everything  terrific,  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  judgment ;  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  essence 
of  everything  desired,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of  their 
promised  bliss  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod  (ver.  31).  That  kingdom,  in 
relation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  takes  the  form  of  redemp- 
tion (dnokvTpGHyig)  to  the  saints.  The  same  term,  indeed,  applies 
(like  ad^eaSaiy  Matth.  xxiv.  22),  in  the  primary  sense,  to  release  £rom 
the  external  troubles  of  the  aUiv  ovroq  ;  but  so  &r  as  these  are  the 
results  of  sin,  deliverance  from  the  former  involves  freedom  from  the 
latter.  (Concerning  the  expression  <£7roAvrp<.)(ytf,  comp.  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  xx.  28. — There  is  also  mention  made  of  an  dTriDkvrfHMi^ 
rov  a6fuiTogy  redemption  of  the  body,  Rom.  viii  23  [the  connexion 
points  to  the  corporeal  glorification,  as  the  deliverance  from  naTtu&rqq^ 
vanity y  decay,  ver.  20],  but  this  also  presupposes  a  spiritual  re- 
demption.) Believers  may  jojrfully  anticipate  this  attainment  of 
the  final  goal  at  the  time  of  the  Parousia.  {"ApxeaSai,  begin,  is 
here  by  no  means  redundant ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  described 
are  viewed  in  their  gradual  development,  and  treated  as  affording 
encouragement  and  consolation  to  the  members  of  Christ's  Idng" 
Aom,-^'AvaKvnTuv  was  employed,  Luke  xiii.  11,  to  denote  the  phy- 
sical act  of  looking  up  ;  here  it  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  a 
hopeful,  confident  state  of  mind.) 

Ver.  81. — ^Luke  contents  himself  with  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  Parousia  to  the  saints  ;  but  Matthew  and  Mark  dwell  more  de- 
finitely On  the  Divine  agency  by  which  they  will  be  delivered  from 
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all  danger  and  trouble.  Whilst  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  is 
fraught  with  destruction  to  unbelievers,  the  elect  will  be  removed, 
by  a  sublime  arrangement,  from  aU  peril,  and  collected  together  in 
one  (safe)  place.  That  this  passage  does  not  relate  merely  to  Pales- 
tine, and  the  believers  in  that  land,  is  shewn  by  the  expressions  : 
iic  T(ov  Tsaadpcjv  dvSiuDVyfrom  the  four  winds y  (r\Str^^  ^^"i^j  1  Chron. 
ix.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9 ;"  Rev.  vii  1),  and  dTr*  dKpcjv  ovpavQv  lojg 
dKpojv  avTtoVyfrom  one  end  of  heaven  tathe  other ^^  both  of  which 
phrases  metaphorically  denote  the  widest  extent  of  the  earth.  Just 
as  little  can  the  language  refer  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gk)8pel  (as  an 
invisible  gathering  of  the  nations),  for  it  is  not  the  heathen,  but 
those  already  converted,  who  wiU  be  gathered  together.  (The  gen- 
eral proclamation  of  the  Gospel  has  already  been  spoken  of,  ver.  14.) 
Nor  can  this  passage  be  applied  even  to  the  general  union  of  all  the 
saints  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  wpuld  presuppose  the  resur- 
rection. (On  that  subject,  comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  17 :  2  Thess.  ii  1, 
where  the  ^t(n;vaya)y7},  gathering^  of  believers  with  the  Lord,  after 
the  resurrection,  is  the  subject  of  discourse.)  For  in  conformity 
with  the  question  of  the  disciples  (ver.  3),  the  whole  representation 
of  the  Lord  refers  only  to  the  time  and  the  signs  of  his  coming. 
Hence  the  picture  embraces  all  that  precedes  that  event,  up  to  his 
appearing  in  the  clouds  (ver.  30);  but  the  advent  itself,  and  the  oc- 
currences connected  with  jt — the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  living  with  immortality,  and  their  removal  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  v.  4 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17) — are  left 
untouched.  In  the  .whole  description,  the  Redeemer  specially  has 
in  view  the  moral  design  to  excite  holy  earnestness  and  vigilance,  as 
well  as  to  afford  encouragement  in  the  conflict  of  this  life. 

According  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Isaiah  xL 
12,  ff.;  xxvi  20,  xxvii.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24 ;  Zechar.  x.  8,  ff.),  it 
would  seem  that  before  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  all  the  dispersed 
Israelites  will  be  gathered  together.  (Comp.  Eisenmenger's  Entd. 
Judenth.  Pt.  ii.  p.  894,  96.)  We  may  suppose  that  the  design  of 
this  gathering  is,  first,  to  separate  them  &om  the  mass  of  unbe- 
lievers, so  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  punishments  that 
will  fall  upon  that  classf  (Luke  xxi.  36,  tva  KaTCL^Lojdrjre  ifc<pvyeiv 
ravranavTa);  and,  secondly,  to  unite  them  more  closely  together, 
so  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  may  not  be  beheld  by  a  few 

•  Equal  to  D>to»:3  nac^— n|i  dl^swrj  nspto,  Deut  iv.  32,  adii  *l;  xxviiL  64.  In  a 
similar  manner,  John  (Rev.  vii.  1)  speuks  of  the  reoaapac  yoviac  r^f  y^f . 

f  The  book  of  the  Revelation  (xix.  11-21)  describes  this  judicial  punishment  of  the 
wicked  at  the  Parousia.  The  gathering  of  believers  is  not  mentioned,  but  according  to 
Bev.  xviil  4,  it  is  presupposed,  for  in  chap.  xx.  thej  appear  preserved  and  ruling  with 
the  Lord.  The  community  of  believers  is  the  bride  (xix.  7)  to  whom  the  heavenlj 
Bridegroom  comes.  The  gathering  together  of  the  wicked  (Rev.  xvi.  H  15)  forms  the 
antithesis  to  that  of  the  saints. 
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individuals  only,  but  the  privilege  may  be  shared  in  common  by  the 
great  body  of  Ids  believing  people.  In  relation  to  the  first  object, 
this  separation  and  gathering  of  believers  has  its  type  in  the  gather- 
ing together  of  Noah's  descendants  in  the  ark,  of  Lofs  family  in 
Zoar,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  in  Pella.  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  Bev.  iiL  10.)  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  the  following 
exhortations  to  fidelity  and  watchfulness  gain  their  true  significance; 
for  this  implies  the  possibility  of  escaping  the  dreadful  events  at 
the  Parousia,  and  being  removed  to  the  place  of  safety.  As  regards 
the  angels  sent  forth  with  the  loud  sounding  trumpet,  by  whom  the 
collection  is  accomplished,  it  has  already  been  remarked  at  Matth. 
xiii.  51,  that  the  expression  dyyeXog  is  often  applied  to  human  mes- 
sengers and  instruments  of  the  Lord.  Now  the  words  fiera  adkmyyog, 
with  a  trumpetj  seem  to  render  it  improbable  that  we  are  here  to 
understand  d77^A(n;c  as  meaning  men  (comp.  Schott,  p.  119);  foi; 
this  mode  of  speech  is  never  employed  in  reference  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  But  if  it  be  considered  that  the  aaXmy^  would 
seem  to  denote  less  the  communicating  of  a  doctrine  than  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  persons  are  awakened  and  brought  together 
for  a  definite  object,  then  it  does  not  appear  why  this  effective  energy 
may  not  as  well  be  ascribed  to  human  individuals  who  are  endowed 
with  the  Spirit  [?].  In  the  Bevelation  also  (chap,  viii.)  the  seven 
anjgels  with  trumpets  may  be  regarded  as  meaning  individuals  who 
exert  upon  the  church  a  specially  powerful,  awakening  energy  [?]. 
(Comp.  Matth.  xxv.  81,  concerning  the  angels  who  accompany  Jesus 
on  his  return.) 

Ver.  32, 38. — Here  Christ  concludes  the  communication  of  actual 
events  connected  with  the  Parousia.  In  a  parable  (respecting  irapor 
PoXrly  see  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiii  3)  probably  suggested  by  a  fig- 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood — he  compares  the  course  of  natural  devel- 
opment with  that  of  the  seed  of  God's  kingdom.  The  vernal  swell- 
ing of  the  branches  (dTTaXSg^  literally  "tender,"  " soft ;"  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  its  occurrence)  is  placed  along  side  of  the  commu- 
nications respecting  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom.  (Hence 
the  words  ndvra  ravray  all  these  things^  are  not  to  be  applied  merely 
to  the  concluding  statements  of  the  Lord,  but  embrace  off  that  Ho 
said  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  disciples.)  Here,  the  connexion 
shews  that  we  must  conceive  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (according  to 
Luke  xxi  31)  as  that  state  of  things,  commencing  with  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  when  good  will  be  also  outwardly  predominant. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  2.)  The  element  which  wrought 
after  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord,  in  humility  in  the  hidden  realm  of 
the  Spirit,  and  could  produce  but  comparatively  feeble  outward 
effects — ^because  sin  still  retained  its  ascendancy  in  the  whole  visible 
world — ^will,  at  the  second  comii^  of  Christ,  reign  trimnphantly 
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over  nature  and  mankind.  And  there  &  yet  another  idea  compre- 
hended under  the  one  name,  "  kingdom  of  God''  {^aaiXeia  rov  9«w) 
which,  although  not  developed  here,  is  brought  out  very  distinctly 
at  a  subsequent  period  (in  the  book  of  the  Revelation) — ^viz.,  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  upon  the  renovated  earth  (Rev.  xx.),  and  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.).  The  text  of  Luke  some- 
what differs  in  this  parable ;  but  the  difference  is  not  essential. 
(The  same  parallel  is  extended  to  -ndvra  rd,  devdpa  [ver.  29],  and 
instead  of  iK<pveiv  rd  <pivXXa,  the  expression  n^offaXXuv  is  used  =  hW. 
[Comp.  Gesenius  sub  verb.]  The  words  d^'  lavrCiv  yivcjofcuvj  to 
know  of  oursdveSy  indicate  that  independence  which  can  dispense 
with  the  guidance  of  another :  "  accordingly  ye  can  judge  from  your 
own  observation  concerning  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God.") 
Ver.  34,  85. — The  use  of  the  second  person  in  the  address,  in  the 
preceding  verses,  to  the  disciples,  plainly  shewed  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord's  predictions  was  conceived  as  transferred  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  but  a  still  more  distinct  impression  than  has  yet  been  given  is 
furnished  by  the  declaration  that  everything  previously  spoken  of 
(ndvTa  rovTo)  will  come  to  pass  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation 
(yeved  =  n*n).  The  statements  of  this  passage  cannot  be  applied 
either  to  the  church  (as  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Christ),  or  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (as  enduring  to  the  end)  ;  both  of  these  interpreta- 
tions are  inadmissible,  partly  upon  philological  grounds,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  parallels.  Matt,  xvi  28,  xxiiL  36  ;  in  the  first  of 
which  yeved,  generation,  is  circumscribed  by  riveg  tCjv  Me  iar^TiMjv^ 
some  of  those  who  stand  here,  and  /i^  napepxeaOcu,  not  passing  by,  by 
fjLTj  yevaaodcu  Oavdrov,  not  tasting  death.^  Teved  is  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  nation  in  any  one  passage,  either  of  the  New  Testament  or 
of  profane  writers.  If  it  relate  to  a  particular  people,  for  example 
to  Israel,  then  it  signifies  the  members  of  that  people  living  at  a 
particular  time.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  (Levit.  xx.  18)  where  the  yeved  stands  for  a*.  (Comp. 
Schleusner  lex.  in  LXX.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  But  if  this  application  of 
the  term  to  the  generation  then  living  be  retained  here,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage,  it  must  not 
be  united  with  the  foregoing  reference  to  the  return  of  the  Lord.f 
Hence  Schott  (p.  131)  most  arbitrarily  conjectures  that  here  the 

*  See,  however,  my  opposmg  explanation  of  this  at  Matt  xyl  28.  "  Some  of  those 
standing  here**  refers  there,  I  feel  assured,  to  those  Apostles  who,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, would  hehold,  before  death,  a  glory  typical  of  that  which  awaited  the  Saviour 
in  his  kingdom. — [K. 

f  "  All  these  things"  (ravTa  iruvra,  v.  33),  are  those  general  fortokenings  (compared  with 
the  gradual  swelling  of  the  branches)  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  nin'»Dl'»  (which  for  Israel 
oommenced  in  the  year  70,  A.  D.,  for  the  Gentiles  will  begin  with  the  "  times  of  the 
Gtontiles^' — Kaipolc  WrCfv),  "  All  tliese  things,"  v.  34,  are  precisely  the  same  signs,  sinoe 
the  words  in  v.  34  point  clearly  back  to  the  same  words  in  v.  33.  The  then  existing 
generation  was  to  Hve  to  see  all  these  signs. — [E. 
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discourse  suddenly  returns  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Such  a 
change,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  cannot  be  supposed  in 
any  discourse.  The  instances  adduced  by  Schott  (p.  138)  are  from 
the  same  chapter,  and  labour  under  the  same  arbitrariness  ;  and  as 
to  the  observation  that  here  the  second  person  is  used,  whereas  ver. 
30,  where  something  far  later  is  spoken  of,  the  third  is  employed 
(p^lnnn-ai  rbv  vlbv  rov  dvOpdmov  ipx^iuvw) — this  proves  nothing  ;  for 
the  third  person  refers  to  unbelievers,  and  the  second  to  believers. 
The  only  way  of  explaining  these  difficulties  is  that  which  we  have 
already  stated — ^viz.,  to  view  the  prophecy  with  reference  to  the  im- 
mediate present,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  everything  includes  a 
further  reference  to  the  future. 

Jesus  (yer.  35)  founds  the  truth  of  these  predictions  upon  the 
nature  of  His  words  generally.  They,  being  imperishable,  form  the 
antithesis  to  that  which  is  perishable ;  whatever  is  capable  of  per- 
ishing, even  in  the  highest  and  grandest  object  (heaven  and  earth  = 
the  universe),  will  perish ;  the  word  of  Christ  cannot  pass  away. 
Here  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  God  are  viewed  as  perfectly 
identical,  for  the  same  language  was  used,  Matth.  v.  18,  in  respect 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God.  And  the  sentence  ol  61 
X&yoi  \kov  ob  \kr\  napikdoxny  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  merely 
meaning  that  the  previous  predictions  would  certainly  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  therefore  the  word  of  Christ  is  true  ;  for  then  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  statements  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  been  fulfilled,  have  already  passed  away  and  perished. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  in  question  traces  the  certainty  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  to  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Word 
of  Gk)d,  spoken  by  Christ  who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father  ;  it  follows 
from  the  nature  of  this  word  that  it  is  never  exhausted,  and  even 
its  fulfillment  does  not  do  away  with  it  or  change  it,  but  by  means 
of  the  power  that  dweUs  in  it,  it  continually  renews  its  youth,  and 
retains  its  freshness  and  force  in  all  circumstances  and  in  all  ages. 
(John  vi  63.) 

Ver.  86. — The  foregoing  general  statement,  that  the  present  gen- 
eration would  not  pass  away  till  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (ver.  84), 
is  now  more  definitely  explained  by  the  fifwt  that  there  is  no  exact 
assignment  of  dates  ('^f^ga  icai  &pa)  ;  this  is  absolutely  refused  as 
impossible.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  contradiction 
between  ver.  34  and  ver.  36,  assuming  which,  Schott  (p.  131)  refers 
ver.  84  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  ver.  36  to  the  second 
advent.  On  the  contrary  the  mode  of  expression  here  adopted  is 
.the  only  one  that  can  be  conceived  of  as  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  For  had  the  Redeemer  intended  to  say  that  his  coming 
was  yet  very  distant,  such  a  statement  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
the  ethical  import  of  the  prophecy,  viz.  the  incitement  to  watchfuL- 
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nees  wliich  it  was  designed  to  produce ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  had  so  expressed  himself  as  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  time 
when  these  things  would  come  to  pass,  this  total  silence  would  have 
been  no  less  paralysing  in  its  influence.  But  the  representation 
given  by  the  Lord  was  so  formed  as  to  act  in  a  two-fold  way ;  first, 
to  keep  before  the  mind  the  constant  possibility  of  his  coming ; 
and,  secondly,  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  a  precise 
period  ;  the  former  object  was  accomplished  by  ver.  34,  the  latter 
by  ver.  36. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  ver.  34  does  not  express  the  posnbil' 
Ut/y  but  the  certainty y  of  the  Lord's  returning  in  the  time  of  the 
generation  then  alive.  But  this  very  decided  form  of  promise 
(beginning  with  the  phrase :  dfjLTjv  Aiyw  vfilv)  is  explained  by  the 
relative  truth  which  the  coming  of  Christ  has  in  reference  to  that 
generation  in  particular,  and  also  to  all  generations  of  the  world. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  1.)  The  advent  is  by  no  means 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  occurrence  happening  at  a  particular  time 
in  the  remote  future,  for  in  that  case  it  would  only  concern  the 
people  living  cU  the  precise  period  when  it  comes  to  pass,  and  would 
be  of  no  consequence  to  previous  generations ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  viewed  as  something  extending  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  spirittuxlly  near  to  every  onCy  without  excluding  the 
fact  that  the  prophecy  respecting  it  will  also  be  externally  fulfilled 
in  its  whole  meaning,  at  the  end  of  the  a/wv  ovtoc,  present  age. 

Special  notice  is  due  to  the  peculiar  addition  of  Mark :  nor  the 
Son  (ov6e  6  vl6^).  The  harmony  of  the  manuscripts  and  versions  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  genuineness,  but  its  interpretation  is 
not  fi«e  from  difficulty.  The  first  question  is,  what  ought  to  be 
supplied  after  "  the  Son"  (6  vlog) — of  many  or  of  God  i  The  for- 
mer supplement  seems  to  be  supported  by  its  juxtaposition  with 
oWetf,  no  onCy  and  dyyeXoi  twv  ovpavCiv,  angels  of  heaveny  for  these 
expressions  place  the  creature  in  contrast  with  the  Uncreated  ;  to 
the  former,  ignorance  is  ascribed,  to  the  latter,  knowledge  ;  hence  if 
the  Son  is  represented  as  participating  in  the  former,  it  seems  more 
appropriate  that  this  should  be  said  of  him  as  Son  of  Man  than 
as  Son  of  God.  But,  on  the  other  hand, /o^Aer,  as  the  correlate 
to  «on,  strongly  calls  for  rov  Qeovy  of  Oody  to  be  understood,  for  if 
"  son''  did  not  occur,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  God"  would  be 
chosen  as  the  antithesis  to  ^^  angels"  and  ^^  no  one."  True,  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  the  text  of  Matthew  we  find  Tranyp,  but  not  vl6g. 
But  the  different  readings  shew  that  the  expression  was  not  deemed 
quite  suitable  in  this  connexion ;  some  have  received  ov6^  6  vl6^ 
from  Mark ;  others  have  appended  fwvy  which  Matthew  ordinarily 
associates  with  the  application  of  narrjp  to  God  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.    Now,  although  these  readings  are  not  genuine  in  the  text 
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of  Matthew,  yet  they  render  it  very  probable  that  the  reading  nar^ 
is  only  founded  in  the  circumstance  that  avde  6  vl6g  originally  pre- 
ceded in  the  discourse,  but  Matthew,  for  unknown  reasons,  omitted 
it.  If,  however,  the  Son  of  God  is  here  referred  to,  the  ignorance 
of  the  day  and  hour  predicated  of  him  cannot  be  absolute,  because 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  does  not  permit  a 
specific  separation  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  rather,  it  must  be  understood  as  designating  the  idvaxji^  of 
the  Lord  in  his  position  of  humiliation.*  Hence  we  must  not  rea- 
son from  these  words  in  Mark  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Acts  i.  7, 
in  which  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  declares  that  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  human  faculties  (ovx  (fficjv  iari)  to  know  the 
precise  period  of  the  Parousia,  and  infer  that  even  at  that  time  the 
Lord  did  not  know  it.     (Comp.  the  exposition  of  Acts  i.  7.) 

All  three  Evangelists  finish  this  prophetic  picture  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  watchfuhiess ;  but  in  the  further  illustrations  which 
immediately  follow  the  verse  before  us,  they  differ  so  much,  that 
their  representations  must  be  regarded  as  independent  statements. 
Mark,  indeed,  does  not  say  anything  different  fix)m  Matthew,  but 
merely  reports  the  exhortation  to  watchfulness  in  an  abbreviated 

*  Wlthoat  aasoming  perfectly  to  explain  the  difficoltj  here  myolyed,  we  may,  I  think, 
aasnme  thus  much,  that  (even  apart  from  doctrinal  oonstderations)  the  exegeiical  diffionl- 
tiee  against  sapposing  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Sayiour  of  the  day  and  the  hour  ot 
his  coming  are  insuperable.  The  being  who  knew  all  that  he  has  so  minutely  foretold 
dthe  signa»  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  manner  and  the  consequences  of  his  com^ 
ing,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  simple  fact  of  the  time,  which  assuredly  involved  no 
deeper  knowledge.  He  who  could  thus  prophesy  aU  round  the  period,  could  not  but 
know  the  period  itself  Oertainly  not  if  his  knowledge  was  underived ;  but  will  it  be  ar> 
gued  that  his  knowledge  was  derived,  and  therefore  limited?  True,  God  could 
reveal  to  a  man  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  but  the  date,  and  withhold  that.  But 
to  such  a  withholding  the  general  spirit  of  the  present  prophecy  runs  entirely 
counter.  Had  it  not  been  fbr  this  declaration,  we  should  have  pronounced,  unhesitatingp- 
ly,  that  he  who  knew  all  the  rest  here  foretold,  must  have  known  this.  But  again,  did 
the  Saviour  hold  his  knowledge  by  any  such  tenure  ?  John  says  that  he  '*  himaelf  knew 
what  was  in  man,"  and  this  seems  to  presuppose  a  personal  and  absolute  omniscienoe. 
He  sometimes  represents  himself  as  following  the  Father  in  working  miracles,  and  yet 
we  find  in  him  abundant  proofe  of  an  indwelling  and  perpetual  divinity.  As  his  Fatiier 
wrought  so  he  wrought,  although  in  his  official  position  he  was  subordinate  to  the  Father 
in  those  displays  of  omnipotence.  But  that  he  had  the  omnipotence  is  clear,  and 
certainly  if  he  was  omnipotent  he  was  omniscient  Any  one  unlimited  attribute  implie0> 
fl0  unlimited  attributes.    If  his  knowledge  was  limited,  so  must  have  been  his  power. 

We  are  driven^  then,  by  the  mere  facts  of  the  case,  to  find  another  than  literal  expla- 
nation of  the  words.  And  is  it  not  fbmished  in  the  strong  hyperbolical  language  so 
frequently  and  freely  employed  by  the  Saviour?  Is  it  not  the  strongest  possible  state^ 
ment  that  the  time  of  that  great  event  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  ?  It  was  un- 
known to  man,  it  was  unknown  to  angels;  it  had  never  been  lodged  even  with  the  Son 
himself— the  Great  Revealer  of  Divine  truth — ^for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated  to 
man.  Whatever  difficulties  press  upon  this  interpretation,  they  are  surely  less,  even  in 
an  exegetical  view,  than  those  which  involve  an  absolute  ignoranoe  in  the  Son  of  a  single 
point  around  eoery  tide  of  which  he  is  shedding  the  blaze  of  a  Divine  illumination.— [g> 
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form,  in  a  parable  whicli  Matthew,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chi^rf;er, 
gives  more  at  large.  Luke,  on  the  contrary  (ver,  34-36),  has  given  a 
perfectly  independent  account.  He  first  warns  against  worldliness 
of  life  (icpcundXri  literally  means  a  "heaviness  of  the  head  from  previous 
intoxication,"  or  "  the  eflfect  of  excessive  eating")  ;  then  adds  an  ad- 
monition respecting  the  suddenness  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  its 
destructive  character  to  all  who  live  in  security  (he  employs  here  the 
expression  Traytf,  "  snare,  noose,"  which  is  often  used  [1  Tim.  iii.  7  ; 
vi.  9,  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  Prov.  vii ;  23  xiii  14,  xxii.  5]  for 
danget,  ruin. — The  verb  ndBr^im  here  denotes  the  easy,  comfortable 
life  of  men  indulging  in  worldly  security)  ;  and,  lastly,  he  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  watchfulness  and  prayer.  As  the  objects  of 
prayer  he  specifies  Kara^LcjdTjfvcu  iic^vyeZv,  being  counted  worthy  to 
escape,  and  araBr^vcu  ifmpoaSev  tov  vlov  dvBptsmov,  to  stand  hefore  the 
Son  of  man,  "EiufnT/siVy  as  already  observed,  relates  to  the  idea  un- 
folded, Matth.  xxiv.  31,  that  the  saints,  after  having  been  proved, 
will  be  withdrawn  from  aU  the  calamities  which  impend  at  the  sec- 
ond coming  itself.  But  aradrjvcu,  stand,  which  has  its  antithesis  in 
niTTTeiv^fall  (Rom.  xiv.  4)  denotes  recognition  and  acceptance  in  the 
judgment.  If  for  this  escape  and  standing  a  worthiness  is  required, 
this,  according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gk)spel,  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  a  number  of  deeds,  but  in  faith.  This  feith,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  viewed  as  a  living  principle,  which,  springing  from  the 
life  of  the  Lord,  enables  its  possessor  to  stand  before  him  and  his 
judgment.  Luke  xxi  37,  38,  furnish  historical  notices  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  during  his  last  days  in  Jerusalem  (how  he  taught  in 
the  Temple  by  day,  spent  the  night  out  of  the  city,  and  again  in 
the  morning  was  expected  by  the  people) ;  but  these  have  no  farther 
reference  to  the  prophetic  announcements.  (Respecting  avki^eaOai  = 
lA,  comp.  Matth.  xxi.  17. — This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  we  find  6p6pi^G>  =  a-^sifn.] 

Now  Luke,  xviL  26,  ff.,  agrees  in  the  main  with  Matthew's 
mode  of  presenting  (xxiv.  37,  ff.)  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
concerning  the  Lord's  return.  And  the  exact  connexion  of  the 
passage  in  Luke  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  it  stands 
there  in  its  original  connexion,  Matthew  having  only  removed  it  in 
accordance  with  his  custom,  and  not  at  all  unsuitably,  to  another 
position.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  he  abbreviates  the  discourse  which 
Luke  gives  at  large,  even  in  such  parts  as  would  have  been  quite 
appropriate  to  the  connexion  (for  instance,  he  omits  the  example 
of  Lot  and  his  wife,  although  it  so  strikingly  illustrates  the  reward 
of  feith  and  the  punishment  of  unbelief  [Luke  xvii.  28,  30,  82])  ; 
and  on  the  other,  he  omits  what  was  not  adapted  to  his  design, 
although  it  bebnged  to  the  connexion  of  Luke  (comp.  Luke  xvii 
83,  37.) 
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Ver.  87-89. — In  the  first  place,  Matthew  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  Parousia,  and  a  kindred  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  world— the  deluge  (Luke  xvii.  26,  27).  Luke  adds 
a  second  parallel  taken  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  In  both 
cases  only  a  few  followed  the  warning  voice  of  God,  and  assembled 
in  a  safe  mountain-retreat ;  the  great  mass  did  not  repent  or  un- 
dergo any  true  change  of  mind,  but  persisted  in  the  old  life  of  es- 
trangement firom  GkxL  One  thing  is  remarkable  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  representation,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  and 
Lot  are  not,  by  any  means,  described  as  wicked  and  vicious,  but 
merely  as  sensual  men.  {'KaOUiv^  niveiv  «.  t.  A.,  and  according  to 
Luke  dyopd^v,  no}Xelv  it.  t.  X,  denote  only  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  outward  life.)  That  the  wicked  are  lost  is  easily  understood, 
but  the  man  who,  without  any  glaring  evil  deeds,  wastes  his  life 
upon  external  things,  fancies  himself  in  this  freedom  from  positive 
crime,  secure  from  the  judgment  of  Gknl ;  he  little  thinks  that  his 
whole  existence  and  being  is  sinfol,  because  it  is  worldly  and  alien- 
ated from  Qtxl.  (James  iv.  4)  The  discourse  of  the  Lord  is  di- 
rected against  this  carnal  security,  and  not  against  vice,  which  is 
oondenmed  by  the  law. 

Ver.  40,  41. — Upon  this  world,  fiill  of  secure  sinners,  the  Pa- 
rousia, and  with  it  the  xploigj  will  break  in  without  mercy.  Good 
and  evil,  which  coexisted  and  were  mingled  together,  will  now  be 
separated  ;  the  closest  and  most  intimate  relations,  things  linked  in 
apparent  union,  will  now  be  made  known,  as  in  their  inmost  nature 
entirely  different.  Matthew  gives  the  examples  of  companionship 
in  the  labours  of  the  field  or  in  grinding  at  the  mill  j  Luke  (xvii. 
34)  adduces  the  intimate  relationship  of  married  persons,  who  rest 
on  the  same  bed,  and  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  different  ele- 
ments. (In  the  text  of  Luke,  ver.  86  is  wanting  in  most,  and  those 
the  best  codices,  viz.,  in  A.B.E.G.H.K.L.Q.8.  Probably  it  has  been 
received  fix)m  Matthew  into  Luke. — Instead  of  the  futures  nagaXr^ 
dTJaeraif  dcpe&fjoerai  in  Luke,  Matthew  has  the  present  tenses,  7ra()aAa^ 
Pdvercu,  d<t>UTai.  The  latter  render  the  description  more  vivid  and 
graphic.  These  are  the  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  antithesis  between  Tra^Xa^dvuv  and  dtf^Uvcu  occurs.  The  sim- 
plest mode  of  explaining  this  use  of  the  two  words  is  to  take  napa^ 
XofLpdveiv^  according  to  Luke  xvii.  35,  in  the  signification  "  to  re- 
ceive and  accept  as  worthy,"  "  to  admit  into  one's  society,"- so  that 
it  is  identical  with  hcXeyuv  ;  and  d(l>iivaiy  on  the  contrary  should  be 
understood  as  denoting  the  negative  act  of  non-acceptance.) 

Ver.  42. — ^An  exhortation  to  watchftilness  is  now  given  as  a  con- 
cluding admonitory  thought,  drawn  from  this  illustration,  and 
grounded  also  upon  a  frirther  refiection — ^the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  (<&pa),  when  the  Lord  will  come.    Here  again,  of  course,  the 
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conviction  that  he  will  come  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  to 
whom  he  speaks,  is  to  be  presupposed  (as  in  Matth.  xxiv.  84  );  for 
what  force  would  there  be  in  an  exhortation  to  vigilance,  that  had 
respect  to  a  period  of  time  far  beyond  the  individual  life  of  the  per- 
sons addressed  ? 

Ver.  43-51. — These  thoughts  are  succeeded  in  Matthew  by  two 
other  parables,  which  Luke  also  has  xii  36--40  ;  and  in  this  instance 
again  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  connexion  of  Luke  is  the 
original  one.  For  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  Lord  would 
have  frequently  repeated  these  parables  in  such  a  peculiar  connex- 
ion. Here,  as  in  Luke,  the  parable  of  the  householder  (olKodeoTT&rrj^) 
and  the  servants  (dovkoc)  are  blended  together  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Matthew  gives  the  precedence  to  that  of  the  house- 
holder, Luke  to  the  other.  On  the  import  of  such  a  comming- 
ling we  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  in  our  remarks 
on  Luke  ;  we  here  simply  consider  the  relation  of  the  similitudes 
to  the  whole  representation  of  the  Parousia.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
last  of  the  two  (which  Luke  also  has  xii.  42-46,  although  in  another 
connexion) — ^respecting  the  feithful  and  wise  servant  (SovXo^  mtrrog 
Kcu  <pp6vifiog,  ver,  45)  and  the  wicked  servant  (dovXog  icaicog) — ^relates 
to  watchfulness.  (Mark  xiii.  84,  in  his  expansion  of  the  parallel, 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  managing  servants  to  whom  the 
Lord  commits  the  authority  [Matth.  xxiv.  45  and  Luke  xii.  42  view 
them  as  superior  stewards,  to  whom  the  servants  (Oepanela  =  Sepd^ 
novreg — the  abstract  for  the  concrete—)  are  subordinated]  and  the 
$vpG>p6g^  porter^  to  whom  he  gives  special  prominence  as  the  watcher  j 
comp.  Matth.  ,xxv.  6.)  The  faithful  and  wise  servant  watches,  and 
while  he  considers  the  period  of  the  Lord's  advent  uncertain,  deems  it 
equally  possible  that  it  may  come  in  his  own  time.  The  bad  serv- 
ant (who  is  also  the  fu^jpSg^/oolishy  Matth.  xxv.  2)  negatively  fixes 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  coming,  by  declaring  that  it  is  yet  distant. 
(Concerning  ;^y)ov£f(.)  comp.  Luke  i  21,xiL45.)  In  this  putting  off 
really  consists  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  servant ;  and  the  ^'  beating'' 
etc.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  consequence.  In  ver.  51,  this  is  desig- 
nated as  vnoic^aigj  hypocrisy,  because  the  delay  and  the  relation  of 
the  servant  to  the  Lord  are  mutually  contradictory.  The  true  servant 
desires  the  return  of  the  beloved  Master  ;  the  wicked  one,  who  in 
reality  belongs  to  another  (the  world),  wishes  it  to  be  deferred,  be- 
cause he  dreads  it.  Where  there  is  the  glow  of  ardent  love  to  God, 
there  is  a  constant  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ;  although 
in  the  course  of  the  Christian  conflict,  the  delay  is  often  too  long 
even  for  the  sincere  heart  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxv.  7). 
We  have  already  observed  on  Luke  xii.  46,  that  Matthew  appears 
to  have  preserved  the  true  reading  in  ^oKptr&v,  hypocrites  ;  Luke 
has  the  more  general  term  dntarcjv^  faitJUesSy  which  is  not  so  well 
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adapted  to  the  connexion  in  Luke,  where  hypocrisy  {{mSxptaig)  is 
the  very  subject  of  discourse. 

The  second  parable — that  of  the  householder — ^involves  greater 
difficulty  ;  it  seems  unsuited  to  the  connexion.  Ignorance  of  the 
time  when  the  thief  would  come,  here  appears  to  be  the  circumstance 
that  prevents  the  master  of  the  house  firom  watching ;  now  the 
whole  description  is  designed  as  an  exhortation  to  watchfulness, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  argued  analogically  that  the  watching 
here  enjoined  would  be  facilitated  if  the  time  were  known.  But  the 
more  specific  reference  of  the  householder  and  thief  has  already  been 
developed  in  the  exposition  of  Luke  xii  39  ;  in  this  parable  the  in* 
tention  is  to  represent  the  other  aspect  of  the  Parousia,  its  relation 
to  the  unbelieving  world,  while  that  of  the  servants  describes  its  re- 
lation to  believers.  In  so  fer,  however,  as  the  disciples  by  no  means 
appear  as  yet  entirely  fi:ee  from  the  worldly  principle  and  its  influ- 
ence, this  aspect  of  the  Parousia  has  an  application  to  them  also. 
For  whilst  the  parable  of  the  servants  gives  ^  direct  admonition  as 
to  watchfulness,  the  same  thing  is  indirectly  urged  by  that  of  the 
householder.  The  day  of  the  Lord's  coming  must  be  unknown  to 
believers,  that  their  desire  may  be  kept  constantly  awake,  to  unbe- 
lievers that  judgment  may  suddenly  surprise  them  in  their  careless- 
ness ;  but  this  carnal  security,  while  it  forms  a  temptation  even  to 
believers,  on  the  other  hand  serves  to  exite  their  watchfulness  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents.  Thus,  as  the  whole  Christ  is  set  for 
the  faU  and  rising  of  many,  so  also  is  his  Parousia.  (Instead  of  the 
more  general  terms  nolg,  ^vAa«^,  or  &g^  [Matth.  xxiv.  42,  44],  Mark 
xiii  35,  has  the  expressions :  <^e,  ^  fieaowicTioVy  ^  dkeKTo^txixMjvlagy  if 
np<M)ty  at  evening y  or  at  midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing y  or  in  the  mom- 
ing.  This  distribution  of  the  night  into  four  vigils  is  the  more 
popular  form.  Comp. .  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiv.  25. — ^ixorofmv 
literally  signifies  "  to  divide  into  two  pieces  ;"  but  here,  on  account 
of  the  following  words,  which  are  not  compatible  with  the  idea  of 
death,  the  meaning  is,  "  to  punish  severely,  to  hew,  to  lash/'— 
Uipo^  Ttdevcu  =  f\ti  iw.  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  8. — Concerning  icXavefiS^ 
and  p^vyfibg  dd&in-ojv  comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii.  12.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  words  can  be  understood  here  as  denoting 
eternal  perdition  ;  they  merely  designate  exclusion  from  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  begins  with  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
torment  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  it; 
for  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  comp.  the  exposition  of 
Matth.  XXV.  12,  80.) 

The  following  three  parables  are  found  only  in  Matthew  ;  Luke 
has  one  analogous  (Luke  xix.  11,  flf.)  to  the  second  in  another  con- 
nexion. It  is  unquestionable  that  they  were  all  spoken  in  the  last 
period  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  since  they  have  such  distinct  refer- 
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ence  to  the  second  advent ;  but  whether  they  immediately  followed 
the  conversation  on  the  Momit  of  Olives  (chap,  xxiv.),  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty.  However,  the  three  parables  stand  in  such 
close  connexion  both  with  one  another,  and  with  what  precedes,  as 
to  render  it  very  probable  that  they  were  at  least  not  delivered  long 
after  the  discourse  respecting  the  second  coming  (chap.  xxiv).  For 
the  two  first — that  of  the  virgins  and  that  of  the  servants — contain 
admonitions  to  be  watchful  and  faithful  in  expectation  of  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Lord  ;  and  thus  stand  in  close  connexion  with  the  dis- 
course immediately  preceding.  Both  parables  represent  the  bless- 
ing attending  true  devotedness  to  the  Lord,  and  the  curse  resulting 
from  a  divided  heart.  But  in  order  to  understand  these  two  para- 
bles, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  mark  their  relation  to 
the  third.  Whilst  the  two  first  are,  so  to  speak,  co-ordinate,  the 
third  appears  to  be  destined  for  quite  another  point  of  view.  This 
is  shewn,  first,  by  the  form  of  transition  (ver.  31,  5tov  6i,  but  wJien), 
which  introdubes  something  new  and  different ;  whilst  the  second 
parable  is  connected  with  the  first  by  a  Cxmep  ydp,for  just  a«,  and 
the  first  with  chap.  xxiv.  by  a  rSre^  then.  Then,  secondly,  the  ex- 
pressions virgin,  servant^  plainly  indicate  a  special  relationship  to 
the  Eedeemer  ;  hence,  in  the  first  and  second  parables,  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  men  without  distinction,  but  to  children  of  the  king- 
dom, concerning  whose  vigilance  and  fidelity,  judgment  is  passed. 
In  the  third,  on  the  contrary,  all  nations  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  true  believers  {ndvra  rd 
idvTjy  ver,  32).  And,  finally,  in  the  last  parable,  the  good,  in  com- 
mon with  the  bad,  are  represented  as  perfectly  unconscious  of  their 
relation  to  the  Lord  (ver.  87,  44)  ;  whilst,  according  to  the  two  pre- 
vious ones,  both  parties  appear  to  act  with  a  consciousness  of  this 
relation.  These  important  points  of  difference  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  three  representations  relate  to  one  and  the  same  &ct  ; 
but  they  are  explained  in  a  similar  manner,  if— in  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  views  (comp.  Bertholdt  Christ,  jud,  p.  176.  seq.),  which 
the  New  Testament  confirms — we  distinguish  the  general  judgment 
of  all  nations  and  individuals  (associated  with  the  general  resurrec- 
tion), from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  connected  with  a  sift- 
ing of  those  who  belonged  to  the  earthly  church  (comp.  Rev.  xx.  4, 
about  the  preliminary  judgment)  ;  aU  who  stand  that  trial  are 
members  of  the  kingdom,  and  participants  in  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb,  but  those  who  cannot  endure  it,  although  they  certainly  are 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  not  as  yet  eternally  con- 
demned. The  final  decision  respecting  them  also  takes  place  at  the 
general  judgment  of  the  world  (Rev.  xx.  12).  It  is  true  that  these 
two  periods  are  not  distinctly  separated  in  the  whole  of  Matthew's 
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lepresentation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  prophetically  coincide  ;  the 
only  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  we  find  the  order  of  suc- 
cession plainly  marked  is  in  the  book  of  the  Bevelation  ;  but  the  in- 
timations here  given  are  sufficient  to  render  it  clear  that  the  25th 
chapw  of  Matthew  is  founded  upon  the  same  view  of  the  future. 

The  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  chapter — according  to  which 
the  same  thing  substantially  is  conveyed  by  all  three  representations, 
viz.  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  will  be  punished, 
and  that  hence  the  subject  of  discourse  is  merely  the  final  accoimt 
which  all  must  render — ^has  some  truth  in  it,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
positions  of  men  have  a  similarity  to  one  another,  and  therefore  the 
various  figures  may  be  used  for  all  relations.  But  this  general  ap- 
plicability of  the  parables  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  immedi- 
ate and  special  references  that  present  themselves  in  each  separately. 
(Comp.  the  further  particulars  in  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxv.  14, 
81.) 

Ver.  1-13. — ^The  external  form  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
is  to  be  explained  from  the  customs  of  the  Israelites.  The  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  his  friends  (vlcH  tov  wfupCivogf  or  0/Aoi  r.  v., 
John  iii  29)  brought  the  bride  from  the  house  of  her  father.  The 
bride  was  surrounded  by  her  companions,  who  went  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  as  he  approached,  and  then  accompanied  her  with 
torches  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  marriage-supper 
was  prepared.*  According  to  the  usual  figure,  the  Lord  now  re- 
presents himself  as  the  Bridegroom  who  comes  to  the  earthly  church, 
as  the  bride,  that  he  may  conduct  her  to  his  dwelling.  As  the 
angels  accompany  the  Bridegroom  (ver.  81),  so  the  virgins,  who 
await  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom,  are  distinguished  from 
the  bride.f  Thus  the  sense  of  the  parable  as  a  whole  is  easily  made 
out ;  the  only  question  is,  how  far  its  single  features  are  to  be  re- 
tained. The  only  fixed  rule  by  which  we  can  be  guided  in  the  mat- 
ter is  the  appropriateness  of  the  reference,  and  this  rule,  when  ap- 
plied without  any  straining,  presents  so  many  interesting  points  of 
relation  in  this  parable,  that  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Gospel.  For  the  more  numerous  the  points  of  comparison 
which  a  parable  affords,  without  any  imnatural  or  forced  interpre- 
tation^ the  greater  its  perfection. 

*  Comp.  Jahn^s  Hebrew  Autiqoities,  Part  L  vol  2,  §  1*79.  The  Babbins  also  made 
use  of  this  custom  in  similar  comparisons.  (Oomp.  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot  on  the  pas- 
sage.)   In  1  Maoc.  ix.  37,  tL  there  is  a  description  of  an  oriental  marriage  procession. 

f  In  the  Ck)d.  D.,  and  several  authorities — ^in  particular,  the  Syraic  version  and  the 
Vulgate— after  the  words,  k^'Xdov  elg  nirdvrqai.v  tov  vv^^lov  (ver.  1),  we  have  also,  koX 
T^f  vvn^ijq.  However,  this  reading  rests  upon  a  fSUse  view  of  the  parable ;  it  was- 
thought  that  where  the  bridegroom  was,  there  the  bride  also  roust  be.  But,  according  to* 
oriental  customi  the  bridegroom  came  to  fetch  the  bride,  and  the  maidens  conducted  b^ 
tomeethun. 
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Now,  first,  as  regards  the  virgins  (Trapdevoi)  we  may  remark  that 
the  expression  certainly  has  a  special  reference,  which  is  best  per- 
ceived by  comparing  with  it  the  following  parable  of  the  servants. 
The  "  virgins,^'  like  the  "  servants,"  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
designate  all  members  of  the  church  (Matth.  xxiv.  45,  the  dovXoi 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  depanela^  who  are  nevertheless 
to  be  viewed  as  members  of  the  same  community — the  family  of 
Gk)d),  but  only  those  among  them  who  stood  in  a  position  like  that 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  generally  towards  the  Redeemer  [?]. 
But  even  among  these,  a  distinction  may  be  observed  between  those 
whose  relation  to  the  Lord  is  chiefly  that  of  passive  love,  and  others 
who  are  characterized  by  greater  activity  ;  among  the  twelve,  the 
former  class  is  represented  by  John,  the  latter  by  Peter.  True,  ia 
so  far  as  no  member  of  the  true  church  is  without  either  the  one  or 
the  other  characteristic,  both  parables  admit  of  a  perfectly  general 
application  ;  but  we  must  not,  on  this  account,  overlook  the  special 
reference  to  particular  tendencies  in  the  Christian  life.  (Comp.  the 
exposition  of  Luke  xii.  35.)  The  number  terij  which  Luke  xix.  13 
specifies  as  that  of  the  servants  also,  appears  simply  to  contain  the 
idea  of  a  definite  body.  According  to  the  Jewish  custom,  ten  form 
an  assembly  Q>f^^),  and  hence  it  was  very  natural  to  fix  upon  this 
number.  (Passages  in  Wetstein  in  loc,  state,  that  it  was  usual  to 
choose  just  ten  bridesmaids.  But  Jahn,  loc.  cit.,  remarks,  that  it 
was  customary  to  have  as  many  as  seventy ;  of  course  this  only  ex- 
tended to  rich  famiUes.)  The  intensity  of  chaste  love  to  the  Lord, 
which  was  represented  by  the  virgins,  well  accords  with  their  wait- 
ing for  the  delayed  approach  of  the  bridegroom.  Whilst  the  «er- 
varUs  are  busily  at  work,  and  engaged  in  a  variety  of  concerns,  the 
virgins  wait  to  meet  the  beloved.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  x, 
42,  concerning  Mary  and  her  relation  to  Martha.)  The  fact  that 
they  are  all  characterized  as  virgins  is  a  proof  that  the  antithesis  of 
<t)p6viiM>i^  wise^  and  fiwpcU^  foolish,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
good  and  vncked^  for  the  idea  of  gross  transgression  is  incompatible 
with  love  to  the  Lord.*  The  foolish  virgins  are  merely  to  be  viewed 
*  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  reason  the  other  way,  and  instead  of  inferring  fh)ni  the 
common  application  of  the  name  of  "  yirgina,**  that  liie  epithets  "  wise"  and  "  foolish"  mark 
no  radical  discrimination  of  character,  rcUher  to  infer  firom  this  radical  discrimination  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  their  destiny,  that  the  name  **  virgins"  has  no  such  special  sig^ 
nificancy  as  Olshansen  attributes  to  it  ?  The  distinctions  which  the  author  draws  from 
ihe  words  "  virgins"  and  "  servants"  seem  to  me  forced  and  iandfUL  These  terms  are 
employed,  I  think,  simply  because  our  Saviour  finds  in  the  relation  of  the  virgins  to  the 
Bridegroom  in  the  Jewish  marriage  rites,  and  in  that  of  servants  entrusted  with  funds  to 
their  absent  lord,  apposite  and  striking  illustrations  by  which  to  enfbroe  the  necessity  of 
^watchfulness  in  view  of  his  coming.  The  **  virgins"  and  "  servants"  of  the  parables  are 
iUeral  virgins  and  UtercU  servants ;  they  represent  relations  rather  than  characters ;  and  to 
make  them  good  in  advance  is  to  forestall  the  result  of  the  very  ordeal  by  which  they 
:are  tested  m  the  parable.  Undoubtedly  we  should  guard  against  stripping  a  parable 
of  any  legitimate  subordinate  ideaSj  and  of  such  secondary  teachings  as  may  be  some- 
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as  representing  minds  that  seek  that  which  is  pleasing  and  sweet  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  following  him  in  right  earnest, 
and  hence  neglect  to  labour  after  thorough  renewal,  and  to  build  in 
the  right  way  upon  the  foundation  that  is  laid  (1  Cor.  iii.  15). 
The  parable  describes  this  lukewarmness  in  their  nature,  by  saying 
that  they  neglected  to  take  any  oil  in  their  vessels.  (Ver.  4,  IXaiov 
does  not  seem  consistent  with  Xofindfie^.  But  it  is  explained  by  the 
form  of  the  ancient  torches.  They  frequently  consisted  of  a  wooden 
staff,  a  vessel  being  let  into  an  opening  at  the  upper  end,  containing 
a  wick,  which  burnt  with  oil  or  pitch.  [Comp.  Jahn,  loc.  cit.]  This 
contrivance  united  the  peculiarities  of  the  torch  and  the  lamp.) 
The  parables  explained  by  the  Lord  himself  (Matth.  xiii)  are  prooft 
that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  too  far,  if  we  take  the  single 
features  of  this  parable  into  account  as  strictly  illustrative.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pervading  scriptural  symbol,  the  oil  designates  the 
Spirit ;  the  virgins  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  this  higher  ele- 
ment of  life  ;  their  hearts  glowed  with  love  to  the  Lord,  which  im- 
pelled them  to  go  out  and  meet  him  ;  but  their  faith  had  no  other 
root  thsLn/eeltng;  it  had  not  sanctified  all  their  dispositions  and  facul- 
ties ;  and  hence,  when  feeling  was  no  longer  sufficient,  and  nothing 
but  thorough  self-denial  could  avail  them,  the  flame  of  their  love 
died  away.  The  severe  discipline  which  was  necessary  is  expressed 
partly  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Bridegroom's  arrival,  and  partly  by 
the  representation  that  it  was  night.  This  induced  slumber,  in 
which  (with  reference  to  the  immediately  preceding  description, 
Matth.  xxiv.  42)  the  virgins  must  be  regarded  as  overcome  by  temp- 
tation. (Ver.  6,  ward^G)  is  the  feebler  expression,  which  signifies 
"  to  nod  the  head  from  sleepiness ;"  ica0ev6G>  is  the  strict  term  for 
deep  slumber.)  It  might  indeed  appear  that,  in  this  case,  sleep 
did  not  indicate  a  negligent  state  of  mind,  since  ail,  even  the  tme, 
feU  asleep  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  immediately  foregoing  and  ex- 
press admonition  to  watch — ^which,  according  to  Mark  xiii  37,  was 
addressed  to  all — this  is  hardly  to  be  admitted ;  especially  since  this 
admonition  is  again  made  prominent,  Matth.  xxv.  13,  in  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  description  becomes 
much  more  striking  if  the  meaning  is  thus  understood  :  '^  the 
Bridegroom  delayed  his  coming  so  long,  that  at  last  even  the  wise 
virgins  slept.'*  This  gives  great  point  to  the  warning  dypvTrvurey 
watch,  be  wahefvi.  Now  the  words  iiiarig  de  wKrhg  icQavyij  yiyovev^ 
but  at  midnight  there  is  a  cry  made,  ver.  6.  shew  that  there  were 
watchers  in  the  church  ;  although  these  are  not  so  decidedly  distin- 

timee  given ;  but  in  general  the  attempt  to  make  a  parable  **  crawl  on  all  foors,**  to  find 
a  significance  in  the  separate  elements  instead  of  simply  seizing  the  central  idea,  is  the 
source  of  many  difficulties  and  some  errors.  I  cannot  but  regard  Olshausen  as  thni 
enring  m  his  parabolic  explanations. — [K. 
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guished  from  the  virgins  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Mark  xiii.  34, 
where  the  Ovpo^pSg,  porter,  is  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
watching.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  surprise  of  the  Lord's 
arrival,  discloses  the  difference  between  the  slumbering  virgins.  The 
wise  ones,  who  have  in  every  respect  completely  given  themselves 
up  to  the  Lord,  are  able  not  only  to  rouse  themselves  at  the  sum- 
mons, but  to  rekindle  the  glimmering  torch  into  a  vigorous  flame. 
This  the  foolish  ones  cannot  do,  because  they  lack  the  inward  supply 
of  the  Spirit.  They  therefore  seek  spiritual  support  from  the  wise ; 
but  in  this  critical  moment  each  one  can  only  answer  for  herself, 
and  hence  they  are  directed  to  them  that  sell  (nG)X/H}vTeg).  It  is 
perfectly  natural  to  find  in  the  sacred  Scripture  and  its  authors  an 
explanation  of  this  feature  in  the  parable  ;  to  these  the  foolish  vir- 
gins are  recommended  to  resort,  that  they  may  find  counsel  and 
strength  in  the  distress  of  their  souls.  But  before  the  extinct  life 
can  be  quickened  again,  the  Bridegroom  comes,  and  those  who  are 
not  ready  see  themselves  shut  out.  According  to  this  connexion,  it 
is  clear  that  the  words  ovk  ol6a  vfid^y  I  know  you  fiot  (ver.  12)  cannot 
denote  eternal  condemnation  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  foolish 
virgins  are  only  excluded  from  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  (Bev. 
xix.  7);  hence  they  must  be  viewed  as  parallel  with  the  persons 
described,  1  Cor.  iiL  15,  whose  building  is  destroyed,  but  who  are 
not  thereby  deprived  of  eternal  happiness.  These  virgins  possessed 
the  general  condition  of  happiness,  faith  (which  led  them  to  cry 
KvpiSy  Kvpie^  dvoi^  iiiuv^  Lordy  Lordy  open  unto  us,  ver.  11);  but 
they  lacked  the  requisite  qualification  for  the  b'ngdom  of  God,  that 
sanctification  which  proceeds  from  faith  (Heb.  xii.  14.)*  In  the 
concluding  verse  (ver.  13)  the  words  h^  ^  6  vlbg  rov  dvdp6nov  ipx^cu 
should  be  removed  ;  they  have  probably  been  inserted  from  parallel 
passages,  such  as  xxiv.  44. 

Ver.  14-80. — The  external  form  of  the  second  parable — that  of 
the  servants — presents  no  difficulty.f  The  dvSpumog  dnodruidv,  man 
going  abroad  (Mark  xiii.  34  has  dnddrniogy  the  antithesis  to  ivSrjfiog^ 
and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  expression  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament),  according  to  Luke  xix.  12,  is  an  evycvT/c,  «o6fo, 
descended  from  a  family  of  distinguished  rank  ;  he  is  here  repre- 
sented as  travelling  to  a  distance  to  receive  a  kingdom  there  (a  type 
of  the  installation  of  Christ  into  his  heavenly  dominion),  but  upon 
his  return,  even  his  nearest  subjects,  the  citizens  of  his  own  city 
(ttoXItcu),  will  not  obey  him.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  parallel  in 
Luke,  that  the  ten  dovkoi,  servants  (Luke  xix  13)  do  not  mean  all 

*  An  interesting  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  is  given  by  Y.  Meyer 
in  the  Blatt  fur  hoh.  Wahrh.  Pt.  7,  p.  247,  ft 

f  The  transition  6airep  yap  wants  the  corresponding  member  of  the  sentence.  Ac- 
cording to  Matth.  xziv.  37,  we  may  supply:  oi^roif  iarcu  koI  i  nupovaia  tov  vlov  rod 
^vSpoKov, 
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men^  or  even  all  Christians  indiscriminately,  but  such  as  possess  a 
decided  qualification  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  church. 
The  mass  imder  this  guidance  are  the  citizens.  Matthew  designates 
the  endowments  bestowed  upon  the  servants  by  the  term  Tokavrov, 
talerUy  Luke  by  juva,  mina.  This  variation  merely  expresses  the 
freedom  exercised  by  the  reporters  of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  in  re- 
gard to  non-essential  points.  The  sum  entrusted  to  the  servants  is 
here  perfectly  unimportant ;  all  that  is  intended  to  be  shewn  is, 
that  the  reward  of  the  servant  depends  upon  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  what  is  C'Ommitted  to  his  charge.  The  servants  (dovkoi)  are  re- 
presented as -the  active  members  of  the  church,  whose  duty  it"  is  to 
employ  the  gifts  conferred  upon  them  in  external  labours  for  the 
cause  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  parable  is  designed  to  describe  the 
opposite  cases  of  fidelity  and  un&ithfulness.  Hence  the  talents 
entrusted  signify  the  general  gifts  of  nature,  so  fur  only  as  these 
form  the  condition  of  endowment  with  the  gifts  of  grace.  This  is 
referred  to  in  the  words,  ver.  15,  "  to  each  according  to  his  several 
ability''  (iicdaTG>  icard  t^  Idlav  dyvojuv^  sciL  Mwice).  For  he  who  is 
without  any  natural  abilities,  is  not  fitted  to  be  a  poioerful  instru- 
ment of  grace.  A  general  application  of  the  parable  may  be  made, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  that  every  one  is  entrusted  with  some- 
thing, for  the  right  use  of  which  an  account  will  be  required.  But 
this  application  of  the  parable  is  not  identical  with  its  original  re- 
ference. According  to  the  very  close  association  with  chap,  xxiv., 
the  withdrawment  of  the  Lord  after  the  distribution  of  the  gifts, 
and  his  return  after  a  long  absence  (jierdxp^o^  noXvv)^  in  order  to 
hold  a  reckoning  {X6yov  awaiguv  =  rationem  conferre),  relates  to  the 
disciples,  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  departed  to  the  Father,  invested 
with  spiritual  gifts,  that  being  left  to  themselves  they  might  admin- 
ister till  his  return.  Hence  the  whole  connexion  here  also  re- 
quires the  assumption  that  a  return  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  is 
spoken  of,  so  that  the  words  after  a  long  time  primarily  refer  to  the 
waiting  of  the  apostles.  As  to  the  apostles  being  left  to  themselves 
after  the  withdrawment  of  the  Lord,  this  may  appear  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  such  passages  as  Matth.  xxviii.  20,  ^^  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  But  this  constant  spirit- 
ual presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  minds  of  his  people  is  often  conceisJed, 
and  imperceptible  ;  it  is  never  destructive  of  free  choice,  and  hence 
does  not  exclude  faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness.  Hence,  in  regard 
to  the  later  generations  of  servants,  who  did  not  see  the  Lord  in  the 
body,  their  endowment  with  power  from  above,  of  the  use  of  which 
an  accoimt  is  at  length  to  be  rendered,  must  be  viewed  as  extending 
from  the  moment  when  Christ  first  gives  a  living  manifestation  of 
himself  in  the  soul,  to  those  seasons  in  which  the  individual  is  left 
to  the  discharge  of  cares  designed  to  test  his  sincerity  in  the  Lord's 
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cause.  The  return  of  the  Lord  is  the  period  of  reckoning  with  the 
servants  involving  reward  for  the  faithful,  and  punishment  for  the 
unfaithful.  The  faithfiil  are  described  as  those  who  have  increased 
what  was  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  is,  with  these  spiritual  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  Christ,  they  have  carried  on  his  sublime 
work  in  his  spirit  and  nature.  (The  expressions  employed  to  desig- 
nate faithful  labour  are  ^pryd^eaOcu  [Luke  xii.  16  has  npooepryd^eadiu] 
and  TTOietv,  The  latter  answers  to  the  Hebrew  nteaj  and  V?»,  in  the 
signification  "to  acquire.''  Compare  Gesenius  in  his  Lex.  under 
rfe9  and  V?ii.  To  convey  the  idea  of  lupdatvuv^  "to  make  gain,''  "to 
obtain  advantage,"  Luke,  xix,  13,  15,  uses  npayfrnrevetrdaij  dianpay^ 
[MTeveoOcu,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is  the  strict  term  for  trade  and  money  transactions,  which  has  even 
passed  into  the  later  Hebrew.  [Comp.  Buxtorf  lex.  p.  1796,  seq.] 
Thus  the  parable  is  founded  upon  the  supposed  case  of  a  merchant, 
which  has  occurred  also  in  a  former  instance,  Matth.  xiii.  45.)  It  is 
represented  as  the  reward  of  these  faithful  labourers,  that  they  will 
be  called  to  a  higher  sphere  of  activity  adapted  to  their  desires. 
The  earthly  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  upon  which  the 
"  servants"  continually  spent  their  toils,  are  contrasted,  as  the 
dklya^/ew  things ,  with  the  TroAAa,  many  things,  that  is,  the  affidrs 
of  the  kingdom  when  it  shall  be  manifested  in  its  heavenly  victorious 
form.  (Luke  xix.  17, 19,  gives  more  specifically,  adhering  to  the 
metaphor,  ten  and  five  cities  as  the  reward.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  parable  speaks  of  the  third  servant  is 
peculiar ;  without  having  gained  anything  he  brought  back  to  the 
Lord  what  was  entrusted  to  him.  It  is  evident  that  the  design  is 
not  to  describe  a  man  entirely  fallen  from  the  faith,  an  apostate  ; 
but  one  who,  although  he  has  not  dissolved  his  connexion  as  a  ser- 
vant, or  squandered  his  talent,  yet,  from  a  felse  view  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord,  has  not  used  it  to  his  advantage.  Hence  he  is 
called,  ver,  30,  cJwAof  dxpelog,  unprofitable  servant;  so  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  "  servant"  of  the  Lord,  although  one  who  has  not  done 
his  duty.  His  false  view  of  the  Lord  consisted  in  overlooking  his  love, 
and  supposing  instead  an  inexorable  legal  rigour.^  (Instead  of 
aicXfipSgj  ver.  24,  Luke  xix.  21  has  avorripSg  austerus,  which  occurs  no 
where  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Luke  somewhat  modifies  the 
parable,  by  speaking  of  a  aovddpiov  [sudarium]  napkin,  in  which  the 
money  was  hid ;  Matthew  represents  it  as  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
talent  of  course  rendered  that  impossible  which  might  have  applied 
to  a  mina.)  By  this  view  of  unfaithfulness,  a  remarkable  contrast 
is  formed  between  this  parable  and  that  of  the  virgins.     Whilst  the 

*  AiaoKopTri^eiVf  yen.  24  and  26,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  STnonymous  with  <nret» 
pew ;  it  is  better  to  take  it  ■«-  nnti  in  the  sense^  "  to  purify  bj  means  of  a  winnowing 
■hoTeL** 
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gnflt  of  the  foolish  yirgins  proceeded  from  thoughtless  presumption 
upon  the  kindness  of  the  master,  this  servant  failed  through  an  un- 
helieving  assumption  of  his  severity,  so  that  the  two  parables  are 
complements  to  each  other,  and  describe  the  two  leading  tempta- 
tions of  believers  in  their  relation  to  the  Redeemer,  to  abuse  grace, 
or  to  exclude  themselves  from  access  to  it  by  false  legality. 

One  point  in  the  rebuke  administered  by  the  master  to  his  dis- 
obedient servant  (ver.  27)  requires  special  notice,  viz.,  the  remark : 
idei   ae  paXelv  rb   dgyvpidv  fwv   rolg  Tpane^iraigy    thou  oughtest  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,     (Tpane^Ttig  from  rpdire^, 
which  Luke  has  here  [xix.  23],  "  the  banker^s  table."    Tdicoc,  in- 
terest, profit.    Instead  of  itcofuadfirp^  in  Matthew,  Luke  has  &rTpa^y 
which  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  money,  in  the  sense  of  exi- 
gerey  extorquere.)    We  cannot  regard  these  words  as  a  perfectly 
useless  addition,  for  they  furnish  an  appropriate  thought.    The 
fearfrd  servant,  who  dreaded  his  master,  had  evidently  refrained 
from  laying  out  the  property  committed  to  him,  in  the  way  of  inde- 
pendent activity  for  the  interests  of  his  master,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  it ;  that  is — ^to  drop  the  metaphor — the  dangers 
connected  with  activity  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manifold  temptations  and  opposing  forces  of  the  world, 
restrain  many  persons,  who  lack  faith  in  the  help  of  GK)d,  from  going 
believingly  to  work  according  to  their  abilities.    These  timid  na- 
tures, that  are  not  fitted  for  independent  labour  on  behalf  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gknl,  are  now  advised  at  least  to  associate  themselves 
with  persons  of  greater  strength,  under  whose  guidance  they  may 
apply  their  gifts  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  first  thing  men- 
tioned as  the  punishment  of  total  unfaithfulness  is  the  loss  of  the 
gitt  entrusted,  which  is  then  committed,  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  servant  who  was  endowed  with  ten  talents.    The  pro- 
verb which  follows  (ver.  29)  in  connexion  with  this  proceeding,  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiii  12  ;  its  re- 
currence here  in  an  entirely  different  connexion  cannot  be  considered 
strange,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  idea  which  it  contains  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  Redeemer  could  readily  employ  it  in  the 
most  multifarious  applications.     The  fundamental  idea  here  ex- 
pressed— ^viz.,  that  goodness  constantly  secures  richer  benefits  to  him 
who  receives  it,  while  it  is  the  curse  of  sin  that  it  makes  even  pov- 
erty poorer  still — ^is  here  also  perfectly  applicable.   Whilst  blessings 
are  heaped  upon  the  faithfril,  the  unfaithful  man,  stripped  of  all  the 
gifts  conferred  upon  him,  is  cast  out  into  darkness  (ver.  30).    Here 
again,  the  immediate  reference  is  not  to  eternal  condemnatioil,  but 
to  exclusion  from  the  "  kingdom,'*  into  which  the  faithful  enter. 
The  degree  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  the  unfaithful,  determines  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  awakened  to  true  repentance.    The  kingdom^ 
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finally,  is  viewed  as  a  region  of  light,  encircled  by  darkness.  And 
in  reference  to  this  point,  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture 
is  very  exact  in  the  choice  of  expressions.  Concerning  the  children 
of  light  who  are  unfaithful  to  their  vocation,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
cast  mto  the  darkness  ;  but,  respecting  the  children  of  darkness,  we 
are  told  that  they  are  consigned  to  the  mp  alwvtov^  everlasting  fire; 
so  that  each  finds  his  punishment  in  the  opposite  element.* 

As  regards  the  points  of  diflference  presented  by  Luke,  in  this 
parable  of  the  servants,  we  may  remark,  that  they  consist,  first,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  subordinate  idea  of  the  citizens,  who  would 
not  that  the  lord  should  reign  over  them.  Whilst  the  one  servant 
represents  an  inactive  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church, 
who  failed  to  perform  his  duty,  these  citizens  are  open  rebels,  and 
hence  their  lord  orders  them  to  be  killed.  It  is  evident  that  this 
penal  proceeding  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  reproof  ad- 
ministered to  the  one  servant.  According  to  the  connexion  in  Luke 
— as  we  have  already  observed — ^the  "  citizens"  signify  the  Jews 
who  engaged  in  a  hostile  opposition  to  Jesus,  and,  in  the  wider 
sense,  all  real  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  second  place,  the  two  nar- 
rators differ  in  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Matthew,  the 
distribution  of  the  talents  was  unequal,  but  the  profit  realized  upon 
that  which  had  been  received  was  equal ;  whereas  in  Luke,  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  receives  the  same,  but  the  amounts  gained  are 
different.  It  certainly  is  a  superficial  mode  of  interpretation  to  ex- 
plain away  these  points  of  variation,  as  features  of  no  importance  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  their  distinct  applications.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  agree  with  Schleiermacher  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
Luke  xix.  11,  ff.)  in  the  opinion,  that  they  render  the  parables  spe- 
cifically different.  The  representation  of  Matthew  expresses  the 
idea  that  the  Lord  himself  distributes  gifts  differently  even  among 
his  disciples,  assigning  to  one  a  greater,  to  another  a  smaller,  sphere 
of  operation  ;  but  that  the  Eedeemer  only  looks  at  the  application 
which  each  one  makes  of  what  is  bestowed  upon  him.  Luke,  on 
the  other  hand,  shews  how  equal  degrees  of  endowment  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  may  result  in  inequality,  by  means  of  Ihe  different  de- 
grees of  activity  on  the  part  of  men.  Now,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  parable  is  to  describe  the  influence  of  human  fidelity  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  representation  of  Luke,  which  places  this  most 
prominently  in  view,  deserves  the  preference  before  that  of  Matthew. 

Ver.  81-46. — By  means  of  the  third  and  last  parable  respecting 
the  coming  of  the  Lord — as  we  have  already  remarked  on  xxv.  1 — 
we  now  obtain  the  proper  data  from  which  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  two  preceding  ones.     The  form  of  transition,  "  but  when"  (^rav 

*  It  18  not  light  (the  opposite  of  darkness)  in  which  the  children  of  darkness  are  pon- 
ished,  \mifire, — [K. 
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de),  indicates  something  different  as  the  subject  of  discourse  in  the 
similitude  that  follows ;  hence  we  cannot  admit  with  Schott  (loc. 
cit.  p.  168,  ff.),  that  both  the  foregoing  parables  and  the  words  now 
before  us,  refer  to  the  last  judgment.  This  learned  man  has, 
indeed,  given  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  para- 
bles relate  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  to  which  event  we  can- 
not refer  a  single  feature  throughout  the  whole  three,  and  it  can 
only  be  brought  into  view,  in  so  far  as  the  description  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  represents  the  coming  of  Christ  as  connected,  al- 
though not  identified  with  it.  But  according  to  the  view  he  main- 
tains, that  all  three  parables  have  reference  to  the  last  judgment, 
the  third  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  any  peculiar  character,  the  right- 
eous {diiuuoi\  and  the  unrighteous  (ddiKoi),  of  whom  it  speaks, 
being  made  perfectly  parallel  with  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  serv- 
ants. If,  however,  the  third  parable  treats  of  something  different 
from  the  previous  ones,  this  cannot  be  anything  else  than  the  judg- 
ment o{  wibdtevers,  while,  in  the  two  that  precede,  the  subject  is 
the  sifting  of  believers.  True,  if  we  understand  the  persons  judged, 
in  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  to  mean  all  men  without 
exception,  the  expression  ndvra  rd  Idvfi^  all  ncUions,  suits  this  view 
very  well ;  but  then,  it  does  not  appear  who  the  "  least  of  Christ's 
brethren"  ((MeA^t  Xpiarov  Dudxi^rrot^  ver.  40)  are.  If  the  assemblage 
consists  of  all  men,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  believers  themselves 
must  be  comprehended  under  that  designation ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  these  words  they  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous  (dUaioi) 
and  the  unrighteous  (dSucoi),  And,  moreover,  according  to  the 
above  interpretation,  the  fact  that  all  the  righteous  could  say: 
Kvpu,  n&re  ae  MofAtv  neivoivTa  k.  t.  A.,  Lord,  when  saw  we,  etc.,  ver. 
87,  is  inexplicable.  Believers  surely  would  know  that  the  Lord 
regards  what  is  done  to  his  brethren  as  done  to  himself.  If  it  be 
said  that  this  is  the  language  of  humility,  we  must  oppose  such  a 
view,  for  Christian  humility  is  by  no  means  to  be  conceived  of  as 
devoid  of  consciousness.  It  knows  what  it  does,  and  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  consists  in  this — ^that  it  does  not  acknowledge  its  work 
as  its  own,  but  as  the  works  of  God  in  it.  (Such  was  the  humility 
of  Paul,  who  boasted  :  "  I  have  laboured  more  than  ye  all,''  but 
adds,  "  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  me,"  1  Cor.  xv. 
10.)  Finally,  the  hypothesis  that  all  men,  even  believers  and  per- 
fectly just  men,  are  here  to  be  imderstood  by  the  term  diiccuoi,  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  believers  shall 
not  come  into  judgment  (comp.  John  iit  18,  v.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xL  31). 
Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  for  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  paira- 
ble  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  merely  Christians,  without  unbe- 
lievers, are  meant.  For,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  adduced  in 
refutation  of  the  view  just  considered — sSl  of  which  apply  to  this  as 
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well — ^to  take  the  expression  "  all  nations''  as  referring  to  Christen- 
dom, is  utterly  untenable.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  it  denotes  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  collected  otit  of  all  nations  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  shew  that  an  expression,  the  fixed  meaning  of  which  is  so  differ- 
ent, can  be  employed  in  this  sense.  Hence,  the  only  alternative  is 
to  understand  the  term  as  denoting  all  men,  with  the  exception  of 
true  believers — that  is,  all  unbelievers;  and  this  interpretation  being 
adopted,  the  parable  preserves  its  own  internal  harmony,  as  well  as  its 
right  position  in  relation  to.  those  which  precede.*  The  expression 
navra  ra  idvi]^  aU  nations,  then  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
D^*i*rj  hb^  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  Israel  The  collective  body 
of  believers  is  now  viewed  as  Israel  These  do  not  come  into  judg- 
ment at  all,  but  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  enter  into  the  joy  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  are  idle  and  unfaithful  are  indeed 
shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  this  act  of  shutting  out 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  judgment.  Accordingly 
the  dcJeA^o/,  brethren  of  Christ  (ver.  40)  are  easily  distinguished  from 
unbelievers  who  appear  in  judgment ;  the  brethren  axe  believers,  and 
because  the  righteous  receive  them  {6ix^od<u\  they  receive  the  re- 
ward of  prophets,  righteous  men,  or  believers.  (Here  compare  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  passage,  MattL  x.  40-42.)  There  is  a 
meaning  in  the  profession  :  "  And  when  saw  we  thee,'^etc.,  when 
it  is  taken  as  the  language  of  unbelievers  ;  for  even  the  righteous 
among  them  must  be  viewed  as  excluded  from  the  higher  conscious- 
ness wrought  by  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  the  power  of  love  was  active 
in  their  hearts,  without  their  being  themselves  conscious  of  what 
they  did.  Now  if  this  parable  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going ones,  it  will  be  seen  how  well,  according  to  our  interpretation, 
they  complete  each  other.  The  two  first  parables  contain  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sifting  of  believers  (in  conformity  with  their  two 
leading  dispositions,  the  contemplative  and  the  practical);  then  this 
is  followed  by  the  judgment  of 'the  mass  of  unbelievers  ;  the  former  is 
to  be  viewed  as  taking  place  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  the  latter 
at  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead.  These  two  matters  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  Redeemer's  beatific  and  punitive  procedure  at  his  coming.f 

*  The  sense  of  the  parable  has  already  been  yety  jostlj  acknowledged  by  Keil  (in 
his  and  Tzchirner's  Analekton,  yoL  L  p.  3). 

f  The  remarks  of  De  Wette,  in  opposition  to  this  interpretation  of  the  third  para- 
ble, as  applying  only  to  the  judgment  of  non-Ohristians — that  is,  those  who  are  not  the 
sabjects  of  true  regeneration — haye  not  conyinced  me  of  its  unsoundness.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  the  only  thing  that  has  led  this  scholar  to  reject  my  exposition  is  the 
nnhistorical  assertion,  that  Matthew  makes  no  distinction  between  the  millennial  and  the 
eternal  reigns  of  Christ  If  it  be  considered  that  this  distinction  was  a  general  Jewish 
idea  it  cannot  be  understood  how  Matthew  could  be  free  firom  it,  especially  when  we 
take  into  account  the  way  in  which,  as  De  Wette  allows,  the  whole  representation  of 
Matthew  is  modified  by  the  national  element  And  if  Matthew  obseryed  this  distinction, 
the  relation  of  the  three  parables  cannot  well  be  determined  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  in  which  I  haye  attempted  to  define  it. 
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It  is  trae  that  this  explanation  of  the  third  parable  appears  to 
give  rise  to  other  difficulties  which  do  not  press  upon  the  first-named 
hypothesis.^  For,  according  to  our  view,  unbelievers  (the  SIkoioi) 
would  be  received  to  favour,  whereas,  Heb.  xi  6,  it  is  said  that 
^^  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"'  and  Bomans  iii  28, 
<^  man  is  justified  by  fiuth  (alone)/'  And  ftirther,  good  works  would 

*  That  "aU  natioDi''  here  aomyed  beftnre  fhe  judgment  aetA  are  "all  men  with 
tiie  exception  of  trae  beheyerB,  t.  &,  oA  mbeUeverSf^  it  ii  impoonble  to  admit  Thoee 
lAo  are  separated  from  the  goats,  and  placed,  aa  aheep^  on  the  right  liand  of  the  jadgOi 
who  are  welcomed,  as  his  active  friends,  into  his  kingdom,  and  then  go  into  eternal 
hfe^  are  sorelj  regenerate  belieyers  if  the  Bible  knowa  of  saoh  a  class.  01shansen*s 
argument  against  this  is  first  that  thej  are  difltingnlahed  from  "  thoee  very  brethren** 
who  are  with  the  judge  as  his  acknowledged  friends,  and  secondly  that  they  evince 
an  wneontcioumieaa  of  their  Christian  acts  incompatible  with  sphitoal  enlightenment 
In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  such  a  distinction  is  indeed  drawn.  But  it  is  ae* 
counted  Ibr,  I  think,  by  the  representations  of  God's  mode  of  deaUng  with  Israel. 
He  had  sent  proi^iets  and  teachers  among  them,  and  the  Saviour  had  sent  forth  his 
iqmsUes  and  the  Seventy.  As  therefore  the  reception  given  to  those  recognized  serv* 
ants  and  brethren  of  the  Lord,  was  the  test  of  Israel's  character,  so  now  the  Saviour 
transfers  the  same  principle  to  the  assembled  nations,  and  declares  them  received  or  re- 
jected according  as  they  had  treated  him  through  his  accredited  agents.  This  deariy 
dbtinguiahes  the  **  these  my  brethren"  as  the  previously  acknowledged  and  public  min- 
isters  of  Christ  from  the  men  among  whom  they  were  sent,  "  He  that  receiveth  you,**  eta 
Secondly,  as  to  the  xmeonaciowMaa  of  the  righteous  of  their  good  deeds,  we  may  remark, 
tirst,  Uiat  the  unrighteous  seem  equally  unconscious  of  the  proper  nature  of  their  delin* 
quenciee,  and  if  this  does  not  exclude  them  from  the  category  otunbdievers,  why  should 
that  of  the  other  class  exclude  them  firom  the  category  of  believers?  But,  m  the  next 
place,  the  parable  itself— if  we  may  so  call  it — frimishes  ample  explanation  of  this  unooo- 
soiouanefls.  The  Saviour's  grounds  of  approval  and  welcome  are  intentionally  and  eKar* 
aderiiUeaUf/  placed  in  the  most  abrapt  and  startling  form.  He  expresses  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  hyperbolical  manner  the  essential  spirit  of  their  conduct  He  bases  his  words 
of  welcome  on  tiie  &ct  that  they  had  rendered  to  hknaeif  peraondBy  the  most  varied  and 
imp<xtant  services.  They  might  well  hesitate  as  to  the  import  of  such  a  representation, 
and  naturally  inquire  when  they  had  laid  the  supreme  judge  under  such  obligations ;  as 
mi^t  also  the  unrighteous  be  startled  at  a  view  of  their  delinquencies  which  they  had 
never  before  taken.  And  still  further,  both  the  Saviour's  address  and  their  reply  seem  jMir> 
OMe^  and  dramaHcaBy  oomMrvcUd  in  order  to  bring  out  the  great  truth  couched  in  the  final 
declaration,  that  as  they  treated  his  messengers  and  repreeentativee  they  treated  him.  This 
same  principle,  viz. :  that  of  a  dramatic  scene  appended  for  the  sake  of  a  more  frill  exhi* 
bition  of  a  great  principle  is,  I  think,  fr^uently  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  para- 
MesL  In  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  the  workmen  are  represented  as 
murmuring  against  their  employer,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  the  statement  of  his  absolute 
sovereignty  in  the  dispensation  of  his  fkvours.  In  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  elder  brother,  with  his  fault-finding  at  the  demonstrations  of  joy  over  a 
recovered  profligate,  (while  conveying  a  side  intimation  to  the  Pharisees:  "if  you  are  a» 
good  as  you  profess  to  be,  3rou  should  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  vile  and  degraded,") 
^  mainly  intended  to  introduce  the  father's  touching  statement  of  the  reasons  for  rejoio- 
iiij  over  a  lost  one  found.  So  the  dramatic  scene  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  is  neither  intended  to  teach  that  the  blessed  and*  the  lost  hold  such  parleying* 
with  each  other,  nor  that  the  lost  will  or  do  have  any  benevolent  regard  for  the  living* 
but  simply  to  give  soope  for  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  law  of  retributive  justice^ 
the  unehangeableness  of  the  final  state,  and  the  impotence  of  nUrades  to  benefit  thos* 
iHio  are  msensible  to  moral  and  scriotural  troth.— [E. 

Vol.  n.— 18 
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be  presupposed  in  tinbelieyers,  whereas,  "  whatsoeyer  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin*'  (Rom.  xiv.  23).  [Among  those  ignorant  of  Christ,  there  is 
indeed  none  to  whom  faith  can  be  ascribed,  Rom.  x.  14.  And  just 
as  little  any  who  could  do  a  single  good  work,  t.  e.,  one  free  from  all 
mixture  of  sin.  But  there  are  among  them,  doubtless,  those  who 
perseveringly  strive  after  freedom  from  sin  (Rom.  ii  7),  and  struggle 
against  sin  (Rom.  ii  14),  and  grieve  over  it,  and  thus  have  a  con- 
scious need  of  deliverance  from  it.  Such  men  are  then  accepted  in  the 
sense  of  Acts  x.  35.  Not  "that  they  are  Justified  by  their  imperfect 
works.  But  they  are  doubtless  susceptible  of  still  hearing  the  gospel 
of  grace  in  Christ,  and  of  believing  in  it,  and  of  being  healed 
by  these  "  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,''  Rev.  xxii  2.] 

Ver.  81-38. — The  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  judgment 
is  here  described  just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Matth.  xxiv.  30. 
The  prophetic  form  being  adopted,  the  several  circumstances  at  and 
after  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  although  not  exactly  interchanged,  are 
yet  not  plainly  and  chronologically  distinguished.  No  precise  ac- 
count of  the  order  is  given  till  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
data  there  supplied  are  the  guide  by  which  the  elements  in  these 
passages  must  be  separated.  In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  the 
circumstance  that  Matth.  xxiv.  30  does  not  differ  at  all  from  this 
description  of  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  at  the  general  judgment, 
although  its  primary  reference  is  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  revela- 
tion of  his  glory.  (Just  in  the  same  manner  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  connect  with  the  appearing  of  the  Mes- 
siah all  those  effects  of  his  work  which,  in  reality,  would  only  be  un- 
folded in  thousands  of  years.)  Instead  of  the  dyyeXoiy  angels^  who 
here  form  the  retinue  (Matth.  xxiv.  30  the  Svvofug)  of  Christ,  who  is 
described  as  the  Sovereign,  in  Rev.  xix.  14  (comp.  this  with  ver.  8 
and  Jude  ver.  14),  the  dyioij  saints,  are  mentioned.  Now  as  our  pass- 
age also  (ver.  40)  intimates  that  these  will  be  present,  the  expres- 
sion dyyeXog^  angel,  messenger,  is  probably  to  be  taken  here  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  also  the  just  made  per- 
fect (Heb.  xii  23).  (Compare  Zech.  xiv.  5,  where  the  description 
of  the  advent  of  the  Lord  represents  the  o-^iDnj}  as  appearing  with 
him.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  modem  hebraism,  this  term 
is  understood  to  mean  the  angels,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  does  not  contain  an  intimation  of  the  idea,  that  those  men 
who  were  glorified  in  ancient  days  will  be  with  the  Messiah,  and 
will  appear  with  him.  The  LXX.  render  the  passage  ndvTec  ol 
dyioi.  Finally,  in  its  form,  this  similitude  is  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. In  reality  it  combines  two  similitudes  which  cross  each 
other.  The  Redeemer  is  first  compared  to  a  king,  who  sits 
upon  his  throne  and  pronounces  judgment ;  and  secondly  to  a 
shepherd  who  divides   the  sheep.    The  d(t>opi^eiv,  separoiting,  in- 
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volves  the  idea  of  the  Kplveiv,  the  separation  of  the  two  classes, 
good  and  bad,  who  were  mingled  up  to  that  time.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  is  found  in  th^  Old  Testament 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  15,  ff.;  Isaiah  xl:  11)  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  com- 
mon Old  Testament  idea,  that  the  right  band  is  that  which  is  ap- 
proved and  loved,  the  left  that  which  is  rejected. 

Ver.  34-36. — In  the  first  place,  the  righteous  (dUaioi)  are  com- 
mended by  the  king,  and  represented  qs  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
(Matth.  V.  5).  By  the  Divine  kingdom,  we  are  here  to  understand  the 
perfect  state  of  the  creation,  called  in  another  place  (Eev.  xxi.  1,  fi".)  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  There  the  characteristic  of  the  king- 
domof  Oodf  the  dominionof  the  will  of  God,  which  extends  by  degrees, 
will  be  perfect  (1  Cor.  xv.  27)  ;  for  the  very  last  manifestations  of 
evil  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  harmony  disturbed  by  sin  will  be  re- 
stored. Hence  the  relation  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth 
and  this  eternal  kingdom  of  the  father  (fiaaiXeia  tov  narpSg)  is  as 
follows  :  in  the  former,  although  that  which  is  good  prevails^  yet 
evil  still  exists  ;  in  the  latter  the  influence  of  evil  is  perfectly  anni- 
hilated. Here  a  diflSculty  occurs,  in  that  this  kingdom  being  repre- 
sented in  our  passage  as  prepared  for  the  «A?ypov6/«M,  heirs  (Rom.  viii. 
17)  from  eternity  (ffroifiaafiivi]  dnb  KaToPoXijg  Kdafwv),  Comp.  Matth. 
xiii  35  ;  Ephes.  i.  4.  Similarly,  ver.  41,  the  mp  aldviov^  everlast^ 
ingfire,  is  described  as  prepared  for  the  wicked.  (The  reading  8 
ijfroijiaaev  6  naTTJQ  ^wv  must  yield  to  the  ordinary  reading ;  but  it 
makes  no  diflference  in  the  sense,  because  ^oi[uuTfiivov  can  only  be 
explained  by  supplying  imb  tov  narpog.)  But  in  the  latter  case  the 
dnb  KaTfiPokrjg  Koofiov^  from  the/oundattofiy  etc.,  is  wanting,  and  this 
is  a  circumstance  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Often  as  the  election 
of  believers  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  eternal  and 
dependent  upon  the  predestination  of  God,  it  is  never  said  of  the 
wicked,  that  they  are  predestinated  as  such. 

We  have  ftilly  discussed  this  important  doctrine  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  decree  to  the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  in 
the  exposition  of  the  principal  passage  that  treats  on  that  subject 
(Bom.  ix).  Here  we  only  offer  the  following  remarks.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil,  which  is  only 
relative,  no  one  is  good  out  of  God  or  besides  God,  but  only  through 
God  and  in  God.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  Scripture — which  proceeds 
from  the  deepest  knowledge  of  Divine  things — traces  what  is  good 
in  the  creature  to  the  only  eternal  Good,  and  accordingly  teaches  a 
predestination  of  the  saints  ;  for  he  who  is  good  and  happy  can  only 
become  so  by  God's  will  and  choice.  The  Divine  choice,  however, 
does  not  destroy  freedom^  but  establishes  it ;  it  is  only  the  capac- 
ity, the  power  to  choose  evil,  which  is  done  away  by  grace  [ulti- 
mately in  the  perfected,  in  so  far  as  it  elevates  them].    But  the 
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case  is  different  with  evil.  God,  who  is  entirely  free  from  evil,  de- 
termines no  one  to  evil ;  to  act  evilly  is  rather  the  prerogative  of 
the  creature.  Hence  sin,  as  proceeding  from  the  creature,  has  not 
the  character  of  'the  absolute.  After  evil  has  come  into  existence 
through  the  creature,  its  punishment  may  be  ascribed  to  GK)d,  but 
Gtod  can  never  appoint  even  the  wicked  themselves  to  wickedness. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  perfect  harmony  with  this,  teach  Aprcedes- 
tinatio  sanctorum  (although  without  gratia  irresisttbilis),  but  they 
say  nothing  about  a  reprobatio  impiorum.  He  who  is  saved  is  so 
through  God,  and  through  Gt)d  alone ;  he  who  is  lost  is  the  sole 
cause  of  his  own  misery. 

The  works  of  love  performed  by  the  righteous  are  now  mentioned, 
as  the  proofs  by  which  they  evince  their  calling  to  the  kingdom  of 
Qt)d.  (Comp.  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testament*  as  Isaiah  Iviii 
6,  7  ;  Job  vi.  14,  xxii.  6,  ff.,  where  also  eternal  life  is  connected 
with  works  of  love.)  These,  as  works  of  true  love,  presuppose  liv- 
ing faith  ;  for  faith  and  love  are  as  inseparable  as  fire  and  warmth  ; 
the  one  cannot  exist  in  its  real  nature  without  the  other  ;  and  if 
they  ever  appear  isolated  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2),  the  true  nature  of  one  or 
other  is  destroyed.  Accordingly  the  reference  is  not  to  external 
actions  of  charity — these  may  be  dead  works ;  but  the  subject  of 
discourse  is  the  living  effluence  of  the  inward  tide  of  love.  It  is  in 
love  as  such  that  godliness  consists,  for  God  is  love. 

Ver.  37-40. — The  ignorance  of  devout  men  respecting  their 
works  is  humility,  but  not  Christian  humility,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  unconscious,  because  Christian  life,  in  its  perfection, 
presupposes  the  highest  consciousness.  Such  passages  as  Matth. 
vi  3  cannot  be  applied  here,  for  they  do  not  commend  the  absence 
of  consciousness,  but  merely  discountenance  any  appropriation  of 
works  as  our  own.  The  dialogue  of  course  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
form  of  the  similitude,  but  it  has  its  truth  in  so  far  as  the  interior 
nature  of  man  will  manifest  itself,  at  the  judgment,  in  its  proper 
character,  and  will,  as  it  were,  utter  a  real  language.  To  those 
who  have  been  actuated  by  a  humble  childlike  love,  there  will  then 
be  a  disclosure  of  the  living  connexion  that  subsists  between  the 
Redeemer  and  his  people,  so  that  what  is  done  to  his  brethren  is 
done  to  him.  (The  expression  fu/cpoi^  little  oneSy  as  we  have  already 
shown,  in  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xviii  6,  is  applied  to  believers, 
partly  in  reference  to  the  world  and  its  persecutions,  and  partly  in 
reference  to  regeneration.  But  here  iXdxiorog,  least,  is  employed  in 
opposition  to  f^ag,  great,  and  among  the  brethren  themselves, 
great  and  little  are  distinguished,  as  Matth.  v.  19.  The  distinction 
is  designed  to  point  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference  between 

*  From  these  souroes  the  same  view  has  been  reoeiyed  bj  the  Rabbins.     Oompace 
Jalknt  Bub.  foL  '12,  quiconque  hospitalitatem  libentor  exeroet^  illius  est  paradiiofli 
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tlie  act  and  the  recoiapense ;  love  exercified  toward  the  least  of  the 
brethren  is  followed  by  the  richest  reward.)  The  brethren  are  rep- 
resented as  present  {tovtojv  rQv  cMeA^wv),  and  as  distinguished 
from  the  diitaiot^  to  whom  the  language  of  the  Judge  is  addressed. 
Hence  the  scene  may  be  described  as  follows  :  those  who  are  judged 
Btand  h^ore  the  throne  of  Christ,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  ;  then 
by  the  side  of  the  Judge,  and  therefore  not  appearing  in  judgment, 
stand  believers,  who  do  not  come  into  judgment,  but  in  and  with 
Christ  judge  the  world  (1  Cor.  vi.  2). 

Ver.  41-46. — The  very  same  criterion  by  which  eternal  life  is 
sectred  to  the  just,  forms  the  reason  why  the  imjust  are  consigned 
to  everlasting  ^punishment  {K6Xaai^  aUljviog).  As  he  who  can  love 
has  the  power  to  receive  love,  yea,  as  love  is  itself  happiness  and 
eternal  life,  so  the  privation  of  love  is  misery  and,  incapability  of 
happiness.  Accordingly  the  punishment  here  spoken  of  is  not  arbi- 
trary or  positive ;  the  punishment  of  want  of  love  is  association 
with  those  who  are  destitute  of  love,  in  that  state  of  discord  in  the 
external  as  well  as  the  internal  life,  which  constantly  proceeds  from 
the  absence  of  love.  And  hence  the  icdXaaig  cUawiog,  everlasting 
punishmenty  is  not  identical  with  the  exclusion  from  marriage 
(Matth.  XXV.  13)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  denotes  eternal 
condemnation.  Nor  can  the  strictness  of  the  contrast  be  mitigated, 
at  least  not  by  means  of  exegesis,  on  account  of  the  term  ^(orj  aUHviogy 
eternal  life  ;  for  the  observation  of  De  Wette — that  if  a  strict  an- 
tithesis were  intended,  annihilation  must  have  been  specified  in 
opposition  to  life — ^is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact  that  here  the 
predominant  idea  expressed  by  the  word  life  is  not  eanstence^  but 
holy  and  happy  being.  In  regard  to  the  view  foimded  upon  the 
antithesis  between  good  and  evil  generally — that  good  alone  is 
eternal,  and  rests  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  whilst  evil  is  an  ac- 
cident, having  nothing  substantial  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  the 
consequences  of  evil,  which  is  temporal,  can  only  be  temporal — we 
allow  that  these  ideas  are  certainly  not  devoid  of  truth.  But  at  the 
same  tune,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion adopted  in  Scripture  nowhere  favours  the  hypothesis  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things  (dnoKaTdarcung  t{2v  ndvTGiv)  by  anj  positive 
declarations,  and  hence  in  the  exegetic  examination  of  this  question 
— ^which  at  last  resolves  itself  into  the  view  taken  of  free  choice  and 
its  relation  to  Divine  agency^ — ^it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  mode  of 
expression  which  Scripture  has  selected.  However,  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment  is  not  to  be  sought  in  every  place  where 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  mentioned  ;  this  has  been  done  long 
enough.  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  redemption  is  the  object 
kept  in  view,  and  hence  the  Lord,  here  as  always,  concludes  his 
discourse  not  with  condemnation,  but  with  eternal  happiness.    And 
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with  a  glance  at  this,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  that 
gospel  of  love,  which  the  disciple  of  love  has  bequeathed  to  us, 
wherein  the  secret  things  of  GFod,  and  especially  the  profound  coun- 
sels of  his  grace,  are  disclosed.  The  eternal  Word  proceeding  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  the  happi- 
ness of  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  lost,  fathomed  the  abyss  of  all 
sin  and  suffering,  and  sealed  the  covenant  of  peace  with  his  own 
sacred  blood,  that  he  might  procure/or  aU  eternal  redemption. 
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GOSPEL    OF    JOHN. 


INTRODUCnOK 
§  1.— Of  John  Pbbsonallt. 


According  to  the  evangelic  history^  the  two  celebrated  brothen 
among  the  twelve  apostles — John  and  James — ^were  bom  in  Beth- 
saida^  in  Qalilee.  Zebedee  and  Salome  were  their  parents  ;f  the 
former  supported  himself  by  fishing  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  but 
he  does  not  appear  further  in  the  Gospels  as  marked  by  spirit- 
ual endowments.  Salome,  on  the  other  hand,  was  amongst  the 
women  who  ministered  to  the  Saviour  from  their  own  substance, 
and  her  affection  towards  him  whom  she  had  learned  to  honour  as 
the  Messiah,  was  so  great  that  she  did  not  forsake  him  even  at  his 
cross  (Mark  zv.  40).  By  this  pious  mother  the  first  germs  of  reli- 
gion may  have  been  pkmted  in  the  heaiit  of  the  son.  The  parents 
of  John  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  poor  ;X  ^^^  acquaint- 
ance which  he  himself  had  with  the  High  Priest  (not  merely  with 
his  servants,  John  xviii  15)  indicates  a  certain  respectability  in  the 
£eunily  firom  which  John  had  descended. 

*  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  place  is  n"T*ts  tv^^,  aiuiirering  to  the  Qermao  Fiaohhaiit 
(Fish  bouse.) 

f  The  assnmptioii  of  a  relationship  between  the  fiunilj  of  John  and  that  of  Jesns^ 
is  indeed  apocryphal  (Thilo  Cod.  Apocr.  toI.  l  863) ;  but  yet  it  throws  light  upon  many 
things;  in  particalar,  the  otherwise  extraordinary  act  of  the  dying  Saviour  in  commend- 
ing Kary  to  John.    Salome  is  said  to  hare  been  the  daughter  or  the  sister  of  Joseph. 

I  The  fishing  on  the  GkJUean  Sea  oannot  possibly  have  allowed  the  acquisition  of 
mudi  wealth.  Ltlcke  appears  to  deduce  too  much  from  Luke  y.  10,  when  he  understands 
the  passage  as  intimating  that  the  families  of  John  and  Peter  were  in  partnership,  so  as 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  fishing  on  a  large  scale.  The  expression,  ^aav  koivqvoI  t^ 
X^uM/i  certainly  cannot  be  rendered:  "they  were  fKends,  companions  of  Simon."  The 
di^re  requires  the  translation:  "they  were  in  association  with  Simon,"  namely,  in  thehr 
business ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  association  was  a  permanent  one.  It  is 
simplest  to  understand  the  words  as  meaning  that  they  were  at  that  time  oarrying  on 
the  fishing  in  o(»nbin«tion,  perhaps  only  for  »  few  days. 
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Meanwhile  this  is  a  very  unessential  circumstance,  and  we  can 
in  no  wise  infer  from  it  that  he  enjoyed  any  splendid  training  which 
would  account  for  the  subsequent  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  peculiar 
ministry.  The  characteristics  presented  by  our  Evangelist  are  to  be 
explained  purely  from  his  elevated  calling,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  attain  the  most  happy  and  perfect  de- 
velopment. This,  his  vocation  to  act  for  lofty  Divine  ends,  first  dis- 
closed itself  in  his  joining  the  Baptist.  In  him  the  Evangelist  rightly 
recognized  the  first  rays  of  the  approaching  sun,  and  while  he  wag 
attracted  by  their  lustre,  the  light  which  displayed  its  power  in  the 
Baptist  led  him  to  the  fountain  from  which  it  gushed  forth  ;  John 
came  by  means  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus.  •  (John  i  35.)  John  soon 
belonged,  with  his  brother  James  and  with  Peter,  to  the  Lord's 
most  select  and  confidential  circle  ;  but  he  alone  rested  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus,  on  which  account  he  is  commonly  called  trTunrfiLo^, 

The  relation  of  Christ  to  James  is  not  precisely  known ;  but 
what  we  learn  of  Peter  is  quite  adapted,  from  its  contrast  with 
John's  mode  of  thought  and  disposition,  to  place  the  character  of 
the  Evangelist  in  a  clearer  light.*  In  Peter,  manly  force  and  fiery 
zeal  predominated  ;  while  John  appears  with  a  nature  of  virgin- 
softness,  tranquil,  and  contemplative.  Zeal  continually  brought 
Peter  forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  apostles,  so  long  as  the  Lord 
was  with  them  on  earth,  and  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  as  the 
representative  and  advocate  of  the  infant  Church ;  while  John 
neither  travelled  much,  nor  addressed  large  masses  of  people,  nor 
converted  great  numbers,  but  rather  reposed  in  quiet  and  contem- 
plation— so  long  as  the  Lord  continued  his  work  upon  earth,  leaning 
on  his  breast,  and  after  he  returned  to  the  Father,  listening  with 
an  open  spiritual  ear  to  his  secret  revelations. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  whilst  Peter  loved  Jesus  more 
than  did  the  other  disciples  (John  xxi.  15) — ^that  is,  whilst  in  him 
the  active  energy  of  love  possessed  greater  fulness — Jesus  loved 
John  more  than  he  did  the  rest ;  that  is,  the  susceptibility  to  the 
powers  of  the  upper  world — ^the  negative,  passive  capabDity  of  love 
— ^presented  itsetf  as  predominant  in  John.  Accordingly,  whilst 
Peter's  appointed  sphere  was  that  of  practical  activity,  John  was 
the  apostolical  representative  of  everything  noble  in  the  mystic 
and  the  intellectual.  He  was  not  called  first  to  cut  the  way  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  as  Peter  and  Paul,  but  to  conduct  those 
churches  which  had  been  founded,  which  were  growing  and  develop- 
ing, into  the  depths  of  the  inner  life,  and  to  unfold  to  them  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.  Grotius  meant  something  similar  when  he 
termed  John  <lHh)i7iaovg^  friend  of  Jestis,  but  Peter  <pLX6xpioTog,friend 
<^  Ohriat;  though  in  these  terms,  he  did  not  exhibit  so  much  John's 
*  Oompare  the  Oomment  on  Matth.  ziy.  28,  tL 
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BUBceptibility  of  love — ^his  virgin  tenderness — as  his  aflTection  for  the 
human  person  of  the  Saviour  ;  whilst  Peter  loved  not  so  much  his 
person  as  his  office  and  dignity.  Subtle  as  this  distinction  is,  I  do  not 
think  it  altogether  true,  since  there  manifestly  reveals  itself  in 
Peter  a  strong  impulse  of  love  towards  the  Saviour  personally ^ 
though  he  never  betrays  the  feminine  susceptibility  which  we  discover 
in  John. 

Much,  it  is  true,  of  the  information  which  the  Gospels  supply 
concerning  John,  appears  to  stand  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  his 
character;  so  that  we  might  believe  this  tenderness  of  love  and 
contemplativeness  of  nature  to  have  been  founded  not  so  much  in 
his  calling  and  natural  disposition,  as  in  a  work  of  grace  within  him. 
But  while  it  is  undeniable  that  the  power  of  grace  purifies  and 
transforms  the  sinful  peculiarities  of  man,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  does  not  substitute  opposite  characteristics  for  the  natural  dispo* 
sition.  It  by  no  means  converts  the  tender,  gentle  soul  into  a  Luther, 
or  changes  one  full  of  energy  and  force  into  a  Melancthon  ;  but  it 
sanctifies  and  perfects  those  natural  abilities  of  man  which  are 
originally  imparted  by  God. 

Hence  it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  that  John,  before  his 
second  birth,  possessed  an  ardent  aspiring  temperament  like  Peter's, 
for  out  of  this,  such  a  nature  as  John's  never  could  have  been  form- 
ed ;  nor  can  anything  amounting  to  proof  be  deduced  from  those 
passages  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  such  an  asser- 
tion. The  main  passage  is  Luke  ix.  54,  compared  with  Mark  iii. 
17.  According  to  the  first,  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  John  and 
James,  said,  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan  town  would  af- 
ford no  shelter  to  Jesus,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  we  will  command  that 
fire  fall  firom  heaven  and  destroy  them,  as  EUas  did."  Jesus,  how- 
ever, rebuked  them  and  said,  "  Know  ye  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are 
the  children  ?"  In  the  other  passage,  both  brothers  are  called  viol 
Ppoin-jjg^  sons  of  thunder,  indicating  a  character  likely  to  utter  such 
expressions  as  that  which  has  just  been  adduced.  But  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Luke  ix.  54,  it  has  already  been  shewn,  in  the  first 
place,  that  no  connexion  subsists  between  these  passages,  while 
the  epithet,  "  sons  of  thunder"  points  out  nothing  censurable,  but 
designates  the  new  name,  that  is,  the  new  nature  of  both  Zebedee's 
children  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  ebullition  of  anger 
against  the  Samaritans  affords  no  evidence  of  a  peculiarly  vehement 
temperament,  but  merely  indicates  a  momentary  confounding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  their  relative  points  of 
view.  Keeping  then  in  view  the  character  of  John,  as  afiectionate 
and  contemplative,  yet  without  the  feebleness  or  effeminacy  too  fre 
quently  ascribed  to  him — this  occurrence  wiU  not  lead  us  into  any 
error  as  to  its  essential  tone.    Nor  do  we  regard  the  passages  Matth. 
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zx.  20,  ff.,  and  the  parallel,  Mark  x.  35,  ff.,  as  affording  any  more 
evidence  than  those  quoted  above  of  an  aspiring  disposition  in 
John.  According  to  Matthew,  the  mother  asks  with  the  two  sons  ; 
according  to  Mark,  the  sons  alone  ask  for  two  places  of  honour  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  at  his  right  hand  and  at  his  left.  It  is 
probable  that  the  propensity,  naturally  cleaving  to  every  man,  to 
become  eminent  and  exalted,  was  on  this  occasion  stirring  in  thd 
minds  of  the  disciples ;  yet  even  the  context,  indicates  that  this 
was  not  their  radical  principle  of  life,  and  the  ultimate  ground 
of  their  request ;  for  the  Lord  did  not  rebuke  any  ambitious  and 
corrupt  motive  in  this  request,  but  merely  their  ignorance  of  the 
greatness  of  what  they  asked.  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,"  said 
Jesus,  "  nor  the  way  which  would  lead  to  that  which  ye  desire."  It 
is  thus  more  than  probable  that  the  essential  import  of  their  peti- 
tion was,  that  they  might  be  aUowed  ever  to  dwell  in  immediate 
nearness  to  him  whom  they  loved  with  all  their  sorf.  (The  same 
view  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  Commentary  on  these  pas- 
sages.) It  was  obviously  not  so  much  the  request  of  the  two  disci- 
ples, as  the  manner  in  which  the  ten  expressed  themselves  in 
reference  to  it  (ver.  24),  which  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  address 
of  Jesus  (Matth,  xx.  25,  ffi);  and  the  words  in  which  he  portrays 
dominion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  intended  rather  to  unfold  to 
the  ten  the  nature  of  such  dominion  than  to  reprove  the  sons  of 
Zebedee.  They  express  the  sentiment :  "  It  is  well  to  strive  after 
dominion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  since  no  one  rules  there  but  the 
most  humble  and  most  lowly  ;  if,  therefore,  the  two  disciples  seek 
for  themselves  places  of  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  Q^,  they  desire 
something  which  presupposes  the  deepest  humility  and  the  purest 
love."  Accordingly,  we  can  only  infer  that,  while  John  participated 
in  the  general  sinfuhiess  of  human  nature — which  is  self-evident — 
he  was  endowed  by  God  with  the  greatest  loveliness,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit in  him,  through  the  transformation  of  his  nature  by  the  re- 
generating power  of  grace,  that  very  engaging  aspect  which  has 
always  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  churcL 

With  regard  to  the  latter  circumstances  of  John's  life,  it  appears 
from  Gal.  ii.  9,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Jerusalem,  and 
a  later  tradition  reports  that  he  lived  there  untitthe  death  of  Mary, 
the  Lord's  mother — ^who  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  a.  d.  48— 
in  order  that  he  might  completely  fulfil  the  charge  of  the  dying 
Saviour  to  take  care  of  his  mother.  Although  this  information  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historically  established,  still  the  date  certainly 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  truth. 

Of  many  of  the  journeys  attributed  to  John  nothing  is  recorded, 
nor  does  his  character  render  it  likely  that  they  ever  were  taken. 
We  only  know  that,  probably  when  the  apostles  ceased  from  devo- 
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ting  their  chief  attention  to  the  people  of  Israel,  John  went  to 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Patd  had  laboured  before  him.*  Hig 
residence  in  this  important  city  of  the  old  world  is  perfectly  demon- 
strable from  history.  After  IrensBUS,  who  received  the  most  certain 
information  on  this  point  from  his  teacher  Polycarp,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  John,  it  is  related  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebins, 
Jerome,  etc.f '  John  lived  there  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  attained  the  greatest  age  of  all  the 
apostles.  For  a  long  period,  his  grave  was  shewn  there  as  a  sacred 
relique.f  Probably  it  was  there  that  he  composed  his  writings 
(Comp.  §  4  in  this  Introduction),  which  in  their  contents  and  form 
are  suited  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
only  with  respect  to  the  book  of  Revelation  that  the  assumed  ban- 
ishment of  the  Evangelist  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  occasions  any  diffi- 
culties ;  these,  however,  can  be  considered  and  solved  only  in  the 
connected  inqitfry  respecting  the  authenticity  of  that  work.  Among 
the  incidents  of  John's  life  that  have  come  down  to  us,  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  Evangelist's  preservation  in  boiling  oil,  which  TertuUian 
(de  praescr.  haar.  c.  36)  communicates,  and  which  is  doubtless 
legendary.  The  circumstance  that  John  had  no  hard  sufferings  and 
persecutions  to  endure — as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  not  dying  a  martyr 
— ^is  traceable  to  the  peaceful  and  purely  spiritual  character  of  bis 
life ;  and  in  this  respect,  also,  a  distinction  might  be  established 
between  the  characters  of  Peter  and  John  (comp.  John  xxi.  18-22). 
The  spirituality  and  power  of  his  work  as  an  apostle  strikingly  ap- 
pear in  the  account  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (quis  div.  salv. 
c.  42)  concerning  the  youth  who  had  fallen  among  the  robbers,  as 
also  that  by  Jerome  (voL  iii.  814)  about  the  exhortation  to  love,  into 
which  the  disciple  of  love  compressed  everything  worthy  of  desire  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  said  against  their  credibility. 

With  respect  to  the  narrative  of  the  meeting  between  the  Evan- 
gelist and  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  3,  28,  iv.  14),  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  view  taken  by  Lticke  (Comment.  Pt.  L  p.  19,  in  the  second 
edition,  which  I  always  quote),  viz.,  that  there  is  no  admissible 
ground  for  considering  the  story  untrue ;  on  the  contrary,  3  Epis. 
John  ver.  10  appears  suggestive  of  the  key  to  John's  conduct  to- 
wards that  heretic,  and  even  this,  when  rightly  understood,  con- 
tains nothing  contradictory  to  the  gentle  character  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  bias  under  which  this  was  for  along  time  viewed  as  a  fabrication, 
proceeded  simply  and  solely  from  that  weakness  and  indifference, 

*  ffinoe  even  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy  no  mention  is  made  of  John,  and 
Timothy  there  appears  quite  by  himself  it  is  probable  that  John  went  to  Epheeus 
but  a  little  befoie  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  close*  of  Nero's  reign. 

f  Comp.  Iren.  adv.  heer.  iii.  1,  3 ;  Euseb.  H.  K  iv.  14,  y.  20 ;  Clem.  A.  quis  dives 
sahr.  o.  42 ;  Jerome  ad  Galat  voL  iii.  p.  314. 

X  Euseb.  H.  E.  viL  25  p.  466,  edit  Stroth. 
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with  respect  to  heretics,  which  persons  had  accustomed  themselves  to 
regard  as  toleration  and  kindness. 


§  2.  Of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  by  John. 

The  Gospel  of  John  possesses  stronger  historicaltestimonies  to 
its  genuineness,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  or, 
we  may  say,  of  all  antiquity.*  For,  although  other  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  can  exhibit  testimonies  to  their  apostolic  origin  just 
as  old  and  as  numerous,  still  the  Gospel  of  John  has  this  advantage, 
that  its  author  lived  a  generation  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  dwelt  and  laboured  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing communities  of  the  ancient  church.  John,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  lived  in  Ephesus,  and  died  there  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  atout  a  hundred 
years  old. 

We  know,  from  the  letters  of  the  contemporary  Pliny ,t  to  what 
an  extent  Christianity  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor; 
everywhere  in  the  cities  there  were  numerous  bodies  of  believers, 
and  even  in  the  rural  districts  the  Gospel  had  made  considerable 
progress. 

Accordingly,  John,  the  last  witness  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  re- 
maining on  earth,  must  have  been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by 
the  numerous  Christian  flocks ;  his  writings  must  have  been  fre- 
quently read,  and  thus  it  must  have  been  rendered  next  to  impos- 
sible that  a  spurious  work  should  be  attributed  to  him,  and  especially 
one  of  such  importance  as  the  Gospel  of  John,  without  immediately 
calling  forth  the  liveliest  opposition.  History,  however,  knows  of 
no  objection  to  John's  Gospel  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  25)  enu- 
merates it  with  the  three  first  Gospels  among  the  Homologoumena, 
and  even  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  church  acknowledge  it  as  a 
genuine  monument  of  John.  Irenaeus,  in  particular,  says  that  sev- 
eral old  teachers  gave  him  information  concerning  John  and  his 
Gospel.  J  He  doubtless  intended  among  these  persons,  in  the  first 
place,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  known  John  personally; 
and,  secondly,  Papias  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Eusebius  indeed 
(EccL  Hist.  iii.  89)  declares  that  the  latter  had  not  known  any  of  the 
holy  apostles,  but  it  is  plain  that  Eusebius  misunderstood  the  words 
of  Papias,  as  we  have  already  fully  pointed  out.§  It  is  true  that 
direct  quotations  from  the  Gospel  of  John  are  not  adduced  in  the 

*  Comp.  Calmberg  diss,  de  antiquiasimis  patrum  pro  evangelii  Joannei  avOevruiL  tes- 
timoniifl.  Hamb.  1822. 

t  Comp.  Plin.  Epist.  x  97,  printed  in  my  Monum.  hist.  eccL,  voL  i.  p.  23,  seq. 

\  Comp.  my  Geschichte  der  Evangelien,  p.  219,  flf. 

§  See  Olshausen's  Genuineness  of  Writings  of  N.  T.  p.  118.— [Tr. 
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fragments  of  Papias,  nor  does  Ensebins  (iii.  80),  who  had  read  his 
writings,  inform  us  that  Papias  cited  John.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis  might  not  have  known  the  fourth 
Gospel ;  on  the  contrary,  Eusebius  makes  no  remark  as  to  whether 
the  teachers  of  the  church,  about  whose  works  he  gives  intelligence, 
knew  or  did  not  know  certain  writings,  except  in  instances  where 
imcertainty  existed  concerning  their  origin.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Qospel  of  John,  and  he  therefore  maintained  per- 
fect silence  as  to  this  work,  and  as  to  their  use  of  it. 

Besides  these  oldest  witnesses,  we  find  the  work  of  the  Evange- 
list John  acknowledged  and  used  by  very  many  others,  and  that  in  the 
most  diverse  districts  and  regions.  Justin  Martyr  had  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  Memorabilia,*  Clement  of  Alexandria  used  it  as  a  genuine 
apostolic  composition  ;  so  did  Tertullian  in  Carthage  and  IrensBUS 
in  LyoDS ;  nor  was  it  less  known  and  used  by  the  Syrian  and  the 
old  Italian  churches,  in  the  primitive  canons  of  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  Gospels,  that  of  John  also  is  found.  Nor  was  this 
general  harmony  in  the  acknowledgment  of  John's  Gospel  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  it  was  used  among  the 
sects  also  as  genuine  and  apostolic  ;  the  Gnostics,  for  instance,  and 
the  Montanists,  and  even  Pagans  (e.  g,  Celsus),  regarded  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  as  an  acknowledged  source  of  Christian  doctnne. 
Among  the  former,  it  is  true  that  the  Marcionites,  just  as  the 
judaizing  sects,  did  not  use  John  ;  this,  however,  was  not  because 
they  doubteS  its  authenticity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they 
acknowledged  it.  They  did  not  believe  that  John  was  to  be  num- 
bered with  those  apostles  who  had  properly  apprehended  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  former  (the  Marcionites)  considered  only  Paul — ^and  the 
latter  (Ebionites)  only  Matthew — to  be  the  genuine  apostles.  Thus 
the  very  opposition  of  these  sects  to  the  use  of  John's  Gospel  con- 
firms the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  The  remarks  which  Bret- 
schneiderf  has  opposed  to  these  historical  facts,  are  partly  of  no 
importance,  and  partly  rest  upon  misunderstood  passages  of  the 
Fathers  ;  upon  which  subject  I  have  enlarged  in  my  work  already 
frequently  referred  to  (p.  242,  ff). 

The  only  trace  of  a  contest  respecting  the  apostolic  origin  of 
John,  is  afforded  by  the  Alogians, J  an  insignificant  sect,  which  rose 

*  Oomp.  mj  Gesohichte  der  Bvangelien,  p.  288,  ft  What  Oiedner  has  addnoed 
against  this  (Beitrage  zur  EinL  HaQe,  1832)  is  so  intrmsicallj  improbable,  and  so  utterly 
nnfounded,  that  no  one  has  acknowledged  it.  (Comp.  Liicke  Oomm.  voL  i  p.  20,  note.) 
Justin  Martyr,  according  to  Credner,  was  indeed  acquainted  with  our  four  (Gospels  (yet 
he  leaves  this  doubtfhl  with  respect  to  that  of  JohnX  but  seldom  or  never  used  them  1 
According  to  him,  Justin  used  only  the  Petrine  GJospeL 

f  Oomp.  his  probabilia  de  evangelii  et  epistolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  idole  et  origine. 
Lips.  1820,  p.  211,  seq. 

X  Compare  my  Geschichte  der  Evangelien,  p.  265,  ft 
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in  opposition  to  the  Montanists.  Their  opposition^  howerer,  is  pef<» 
fectly  unimportant,  because  they  rejected  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel  without  any  historical  ground,  and  merely  for  polemical  rea- 
sons. Moreover,  their  entire  character  and  influence  were  trivial 
and  insignificant,  and  no  person  of  consequence  belonged  to  them. 

Argjunents,  however,  more  acute  and  profound  than  were  pro- 
duced by  these  feeble  opponents  of  John  in  antiquity,  have  been 
recently  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  work  under  consider- 
ation. These  require  a  short  notice  ;  more  especially  because  they, . 
for  the  most  part,  rest  upon  correct  obaervationSy  from  which  false 
conclusions  have  been  deduced.  We  here  notice  only  the  work  of 
Bretschneider,  already  alluded  to,  because  it  is  the  most  acute  of 
those  which  have  been  penned  against  the  genuineness  of  John's 
GrospeL* 

The  weightiest  among  all  the  remarks  which  have  been  di- 
rected fkgainst  the  Gospel  of  John  by  this  scholar,  is  tJuU  the 
Saviour  J  as  delineated  in  the  fourth  Gospel^  appears  a  petfectty 
different  person  from  that  which  he  is  described  to  be  in  the 
three  other  Oospels.  The  difference  between  the  Christ  of  John 
and  that  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists  is,  in  fact,  very  great.  The 
Saviour,  as  portrayed  by  John,  as  compared  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  exhibits  a  form,  as  it  were,  etherealized  and 
invested  with  a  magical  character.  Everything  in  him  is  spiritual 
and  profound.  His  discourses  are  replete  with  genuine  mysticism  and 
Gnosis,  Nothing  that  is  partial,  narrow,  merely  nati6nal,  is  to  be 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  description  of  the  synoptical 
writers,  Jesus  appears  in  a  national  garb,  teaching  in  the  mode 
common  with  the  Jewish  instructors,  acting  in  a  manner  entirely 
national.  With  all  the  richness  of  thought  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  yet  most  of  them,  as  given  by  the  three  first  Evangelists, 
want  that  peculiarity  which,  in  the  nobler  sense  of  the  words,  we 
may  term  mystical  Gnosis, 

*  While  BretBcbneider  has  deolared  himaelf  yanquished  by  the  weight  (^the  argu- 
ments adduced  against  his  probabilities,  de  Wette  recently  repeats  his  objections  to  the 
anthenticitj;  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  positive  langoage  used  by  Dr.  Straoss.  De  Wette 
maintains  (p.  8)  that  an  apostolic  disciple  composed  the  Gkispel  finom  the  commmiioations 
of  an  apostle,  only  with  the  unshackled  nse  of  his  own  mind ;  and  that  in  trath  this  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Meanwhile  all  that  is  urged  against  John  himaelC 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  aprainst  a  disciple  of  his,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
a  true  disciple  of  John,  and  acknowledged  by  him  as  such.  For,  according  to  de  Wette's 
lax  views,  in  particular,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admitthig  that  the  apostle  him- 
self committed  all  the  errors  which  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
as  the  author  of  the  Gk^peL  At  the  same  time  de  Wette  himself  at  the  oondualon  of 
the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded,  admits  the  unsatisfifcctory  nature  of  such  internal 
evidence  as  he  adduces,  and  acknowledges  the  incontrovertible  character  of  the  opposite 
external  evidence.  "  The  recognition  of  John  as  the  author  of  our  Gospel,  even  after 
the  most  violent  assaults,  will  ever  continue  prevalent  in  the  Ohurch.**  I  am  of  the  same 
opink>n :  the  most  hostile  attacks  upon  the  truth  can  only  place  it  in  a  more  triumphant  light 
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Trae,  we  find  also  among  biographies  of  human  sages,  e.  g.j  in 
that  of  Socrates,  a  similar  variation  ;  Plato  gives  him  a  more  spirit- 
ual aspect  than  does  Xenophon.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  representations  does  not  stand  out  so  forcibly,  either  in  this 
instance  or  in  any  other,  as  in  the  case  before  us ;  and  did  we  rec- 
ognize nothing  more  than  a  human  element  in  Christ,  it  might  in  fact 
be  scarcely  conceivable  how  one  amongst  his  disciples  could  give  a  pic- 
ture so  entirely  different  from  that  drawn  by  the  others.  But  this 
phenomenon  becomes  intelligible  to  him  who  believes  that  in  Christ 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  itself  was  manifest,  and  displayed  in 
humanity  a  perfect  model  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  morally  great. 
And  connecting  with  this  the  supposition  that  all  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord — and  particularly  the  Evangelists — possessed  very  differ- 
ent personal  endowments,  we  discover  how,  in  the  different  mirrors 
of  their  minds,  the  same  sublime,  rich  image,  could  variously  pre- 
sent itself,  since  do  individual  was  in  a  position  to  catch  all  the 
rays  that  issued  from  the  sun  ©f  the  spiritual  world,  and  unite 
them  into  one  image.  It  was  reserved  for  the  profound,  contem- 
plative mind  of  John  to  receive  its  tenderest  beam,  and  thus  repro- 
duce the  most  spiritual  representation  of  the  Saviour.  Each 
of  the  others  apprehended  a  single  aspect  of  his  great  work,  all 
of  them,  however,  looking  at  him  rather  from  without  than  from 
within. 

To  this  internal  ground  of  difference  add  the  external  one,  that 
John  wrote  with  a  whoUy  different  design  from  that  of  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  and  for  an  entirely  different  class  of  persons  (of 
which  more,  presently);  and  hence,  his  style  of  treatment  would  differ 
widely  from  theirs. 

And  while  thus  the  difference  between  the  description  of  Christ 
given  by  John  and  that  given  by  the  three  first  Evangelists 
forms  no  ground  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  John — ^but  goes 
rather  to  prove  the  sublimity  which  invested  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  the  high  endowments  of  the  Evangelist — just  as 
little  question  of  this  authenticity  can  be  founded  on  the  remark 
ihat  the  discourses  of  John  could  not  have  been  delivered.^    Even  if 

*  The  inapplicability  of  the  mythical  hjpothesis  to  John^s  Gospel,  after  the  general 
remarks  showing  it  to  be  inadmissible  with  reference  to  the  evangelic  history  as  a  whole 
(in  the  Comment  voL  i.  3d  edit),  requires  no  farther  demonstration.  All  that  is  there 
adduced  only  serves  to  accumulate  evidence  in  &vour  of  John ;  since  he  was  fh>m  the 
beginning  an  eye-witness  even  of  the  most  secret  and  momentous  circumstances  in  th& 
life  of  the  Lord ;  since  he  took  charge  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  from  her  might  gain 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  incidents  of  his  history  in  childhood  (the  fact  that  he 
does  not  contradict  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is,  moreover  to  be  viewed  as  a 
oonfirmation  of  them,  because  he  must  have  known  them);  and  finally,  since  he  lived 
the  longest  of  the  apostles,  and  wrote  his  Gospel  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  already 
spread  through  all  the  regions  of  the  orUs  terrarum^  and  that  not  in  a  sequestered  comer 
of  the  earth,  but  in  Ephesus^  one  of  the  great  centres  of  business  in  that  day 

Vol.  IL— 19 
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this  remark  were  substantiated,  it  would  afford  no  testimony  against 
his  genuineness,  since  in  the  apostolic  Matthew  we  meet  with  dis- 
courses framed  by  the  Evangelist  himself :  provided  the  same  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  Holy  Teacher  animated  him  who  framed  the  dis- 
courses, such  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  them  can  be  no  disparage- 
ment. In  the  case  of  John,  however,  the  fact  itself  is  not  estab- 
lished. Nothing  but  the  false  supposition  that  the  discourses  in 
John  are  too  profound,  too  thoroughly  digested,  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  disciples,  much  more  to  the  people,  could  have  led  to  this 
view.  Jesus  intentionally  spoke  much  that  certainly  was  not  in  its 
full  sense  imderstood  by  those  around  him ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  to  bring  all  that  he  said  to  the  remembrance  of  the  disciples,  in 
order  that  an  object  worthy  of  investigation  and  study  might  be 
bequeathed  to  them  for  a  later  period,  when  they  and  the  Church 
should  have  made  further  attainments.  While,  therefore,  I  am 
not  at  all  of  opinion  that  John  noted  down  those  discourses  which 
he  has  recorded,  word  for  wordy  and  from  these  notes  inserted  them 
in  his  work,  I  still  believe  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  given  us  by 
John  are  given  substantially  as  the  Saviour  delivered  them.  They 
in  nowise  resemble  Matthew's  method  of  compilation,  but  are  confined 
so  strictly  to  the  historic  occasions  which  called  them  forth,  and  are 
in  themselves  so  finished  and  entire,  that  every  thing  seems  to  me 
indicative  of  their  originality.* 

With  the  main  arguments  which  we  have  thus  referred  to,  may 
be  coupled  some  subordinate  observations  of  Bretschneider — such 
as,  that  the  author  here  and  there  betrays  that  he  is  no  eye-witness, 
appears  not  to  be  a  native  of  Palestine,  makes  incorrect  statements 
respecting  the  last  Passover,  and  so  forth.  All  these  objections 
have  abeady  been  cleared  up  in  the  special  refutation  of  Bret- 
Schneider's  hypothesis,t  and  the  substance  of  them  is  considered  in 

*  Lacke  thinks  (p.  103)  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  opinion,  "  that  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  related  hy  John  manifest  the  reflection  of  John's  mode  of  speech  and 
thought,  or  reproduction  through  the  medium  of  a  subsequent  development  of  his  mind." 
If  this  be  understood  as  referring  merely  to  the  form  of  the  discourses,  I  perfectlj  aasent 
to  it ;  but  the  contents  themselves  appear  to  me  too  peculiar  to  have  sustained  an  altera- 
tion in  passing  through  the  mind  of  John.  Yet  even  as  it  respects  the  form,  there  are 
important  passages,  such  as  Matth.  xi.  27,  28,  which  sound  quite  like  John's,  while  John 
vi  1,  ff.,  and  xiL  1,  ff ,  come  very  near  to  the  representation  in  the  synoptioal  Gospels. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  and  in  that  of  John,  must  doubtless  be  sought  in  the  varied  individual  character^ 
istics  of  the  repi^rters,  who  were  variously  attracted  by  different  discourses  of  Ohrist 
In  Christ  all  forms  were  united,  b\it  each  one  recounted  only  that  which  entered  most 
deeply  into  his  own  heart  The  afi^ity  between  the  mode  of  speech  and  representation  in 
John's  Epistles  and  that  in  the  Gospel,  is  satis&ctorily  explained  by  the  susceptible  ohai^ 
actor  of  John,  who  was  able  to  make  the  sentimeftt  and  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master  all 
his  own. 

f  Ck)mp.  Hemsen  aber  die  Authentie  des  Johannes.  Schleswig,  1823;  and  eq>ecialfy 
L.  Usteri  Oommentatio  oritica,  in  qua  Evangelium  Joannia,  genuinum  esw  ez  oompanUii 
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the  exposition,  as  the  several  passages  occur  which  have  reference 
to  the  matter. 

Finally,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Gk)8peL  This  also  has  been 
disputed  ;  the  concluding  chapter  in  particular  is  assailed  with 
plausible  arguments ;  and,  besides  this,  single  passages  are  assailed, 
such  as  John  v.  3,  4,  vii.  53 — ^viii.  11.  But  we  reserve  the  explana- 
tion of  these  paragraphs  also  until  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  passages  adduced 

§  3.  Of  tab  Dbsiqn  of  John's  (Gospel. 

In  the  numerous  and  important  investigations  concerning  the 
object  pursued  by  the  Evangelist  John  in  the  composition  of  his 
Gospel,^  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  sufficient  distinction  has 
not  been  made  between  principal  and  subordinate  designs.  In  a 
writing  of  the  compass  which  John's  Gospel  embraces,  an  author 
may  obviously  keep  in  view  and  prosecute  several  objects  at  the 
same  time ;  while  he  nevertheless  ordinarily  directs  his  attention 
and  his  aim,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work,  towards 
one  thing  only  as,  strictly  speaking,  the  wmn  purpose — the  attftor- 
dinate  designs  presenting  themselves  in  single  passages  rather  than 
in  the  whole.  Accordingly  I  recognize  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
Evangelist,  that  which  he  himself  states  (John  xx.  31),  viz.,  to 
place  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  life  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
neither  for  the  Jews  alone  as  Matthew,  nor  for  the  Gentiles  alone 
as  did  Mark  and  Luke,  but  for  all  those,  among  Jews  and  Gtentiles, 
who  possessed  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  engage  in  profounder 
speculations  respecting  Divine  things,  and  whom  we  will  designate 
by  an  appellation  comprising  both  the  true  and  the  false  in  their 
character,  viz.,  gnosticising  Mystics,'^ 

Depth  of  mind  prepared  the  Evangelist  to  satisfy  the  lofty 
claims  of  these  men.  On  the  one  hand,  he  could  appreciate  what 
was  pure  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  a  deeper  acquaintance  with 
the  essence  of  Divine  things ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  knew  the 
temptations  arising  from  this  tendency,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  error  with  which  it  threatened  mankind.    He  knew,  frirther,  in 

quataor  ETangeHonim  nairationibus  de  ooena  ultima  et  de  pesmone  Jesa  Ohristi  often- 
ditur.    Turid  1823. 

*  Comp.  L&cke  on  the  History  of  the  same. 

f  Comp.  8chreckeiibm^r*8  Beitr.  zur  EinL  ins  N.  T.,  p.  60,  fit,  and  Steudel's  Anfeatz 
liber  das  YerhaltnisB  des  Johannes  zar  Christlichen  Gnosis,  in  the  Tftbinger  Zeitschr. 
1835,  No.  1.  Some  of  the  Fathers  adopted  the  same  view— in  particular,  Irenseus,  Epiph- 
anins,  and  Philastrfos;  only  they  confined  their  attention  too  much  to  one  or  another 
Gnostic  sect,  especially  to  Cerinthns,  the  Nicolaitans,  or  the  Marcionites.  In  this  sense^ 
Irenseus,  overlooking  the  Gnostic  elements  which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  John, 
aa^  (adv.  hser.  iil  16)  that  John  wrote  proHdm*  blasphemas  Gkiosticorom  regolas. 
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what  errors  these  gnosticizing  Mystics  were  already  more  or  less  in- 
volved, and  saw  himself  in  the  position  to  meet  them  in  all  main 
points,  by  profound,  unadulterated  truth ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
necessary  so  to  shape  his  labours  as  an  author,  that  doctrinal  state- 
ment should  accompaQy  the  polemic  element.  The  affectionate 
and  mild  disposition  of  the  beloved  disciple  not  only  left  no  trace 
of  acrimony  or  bitterness,  but  even  shrank  from  particular  and  direct 
attacks.  The  simple  representation  of  the  true,  eternal  Mystic  and 
Gnosis  (i.  e.  the  deeper,  essential,  Divine  knowledge,  in  opposition 
to  the  merely  conceptual)  rightly  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable 
agency  by  which  he  might  refute  all  false  Gnosis,  and  at  the  same 
time,  while  attracting  to  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  its  own  beauty 
and  glory,  all  those  nobler  minds  of  whom  there  were  doubtless 
many  amongst  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  Mystics,  might  disengage  it 
from  all  false  images  of  this  kind.  We  may  therefore  see  in  John 
what  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  is  the  purest,  noblest  form 
of  polemics.  It  is  that  which  contends  against  its  opposite  rather 
by  the  power  of  the  truth  unveiling  itself  in  its  beauty,  than  by 
positive  assault ;  thus  accomplishing  far  more  than  by  the  latter 
method,  because  positive  attacks  generally  call  forth  and  embitter 
what  is  sinful  in  man,  while  the  mere  disclosure  of  the'  truth  makes 
common  cause  with  what  is  noble  in  the  hearts  of  adversaries  them- 
selves, and  so  enlists  them  among  its  friends  and  defenders. 

If,  however,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  stated,  I  recognize,  as 
the  main  object  pursued  by  John  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
a  doctrinal  and  polemic  aim  against  a  tendency  of  mind  widely  pre- 
vailing at  the  time ;  I  cannot  confine  my  thoughts,  either  with 
Irenaeus  (adv.  haer.  iii.  12)  merely  to  Cerinthus  and  his  adherents, 
or  with  Epiphanius  and  Philastrius  to  the  Nicolaitans  or  the  Mar- 
cionites,  or  even  with  some  of  more  recent  date,  e,  g,  Grotius  and 
Herder,  merely  to  the  Sabians,  or  the  disciples  of  John ;  while  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  exclude  either  of  the  latter  two.  In  partic- 
tdar,  the  expressions  of  the  Evangelist  respecting  the  Baptist  (John 
i  6)  evidently  have  a  polemical  leaning  against  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions of  th§  Sabiaus  concerning  their  master.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Storr, 
Hug,  etc.,  certainly  took  the  most  correct  view,  when  they  main- 
tained that  John  had  in  his  eye  these  and  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics 
in  apostolic  times.  These  learned  men,  however,  appear  to  have 
formed  too  narrow  a  notion  of  polemics,  overlooking  the  feet,  that 
the  Gospel  is  just  as  much,  and  almost  more  an  invitation  to  the 
true  Gnosis  than  a  refutation  of  the  false.  The  latter  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  naturally  involved  in  the  representation  of  the 
former.  In  like  manner  it  seems  to  me  that  Kleuker's  theory 
of  a  reference  in  John  to  the  gross  views  of  Judaists,  confounds 
the  negative  with  the  positive  character  of  his  Gospel    Oamal 
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Judaism  is  certainly  refuted  by  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
but  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  this  contrast.  The  peculiarities 
in  the  language,  and  the  choice  of  matter,  throughout  the  entire 
work,  indicate  a  pervading  reference  to  individuals  of  a  Gnostic 
tendency,  and  on  that  account  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  the 
main  object  of  the  Gospel  before  us,  without,  however,  wishing  to 
exclude  special  references,  in  single  passages,  to  particular  sects,  as, 
for  example,  the  Sabians. 

Connected  with  this  main  design  of  the  Evangelist,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  another  of  a  more  incidental  character,  viz.,  that  of 
supplying  the  complement  of  the  three  first  Gospels;*  a  design 
at  once  spiritual  as  to  its  tendency,  and  matericU  in  relation 
to  the  occurrences  and  discourses.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi  14)  attached  importance  only  to  the  former,  while 
Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  regarded  only  the  latter ;  both,  however,  must 
be  united  in  order  to  portray  with  accuracy  the  character  of  John 
in  his  relation  to  the  tluree  first  Evangelists.  To  sketch  perfectly  the 
image  of  Christ,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  portray  him  in  the  spiritual 
manner  employed  by  John  ;  there  were  needed  also  material  addi- 
tions in  the  way  of  incidents  and  discourses,  to  bring  out  all  that 
was  important  to  be  known  of  his  character.  Yet  we  cannot  regard 
this  latter  object,  even  with  both  its  parts  in  combination,  as  the 
main  purpose  in  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  because  occasion- 
ally something  is  related  which  has  been  already  touched  upon  by  the 
other  Evangelists  ;  and  especially  because  deviations  firom  the  ac- 
counts of  the  synoptical  writers  occur  without  being  reconciled. 
(Comp.  in  particular,  John's  account  of  the  resurrection,  with  those 
of  the  other  Evangelists.)  Both  these  fects  would  be  inconceivable 
if  John  had  written  his  Gospel  for  the  express  purpose  of  completing 
the  three  already  in  use  in  the  church  ;  moreover,  in  this  case  there 
would  hardly  be  such  an  entire  absence  of  allusion  to  the  synoptical 
authors  as  we  find  existing  ;  whereas  the  matter  becomes  perfectly 
consistent  if  we  assume  that  John  had  reference,  in  connexion  with  his 
main  object,  to  existing  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus.t  The  supply  of 

*  As  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Bynoptical  Gk)spels  hy  John,  I  quite  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  Hase^s  Leben  Jesu  (p.  181,  note  3).  Eusebius  remarks  (H.  E.  iiL  24^ 
edit  Stroth.  p.  155)  that  John  wished  merely  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  year  of 
Christ's  ministry,  since  the  other  Evangelists  had  commenced  their  history  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Baptist  But  the  mention  of  this  imprisonment  is  merely  by  way  of 
anticipation  (comp.  the  Comm.),  not  a  chronological  circumstance  in  the  narration  of  the 
synoptical  writers ;  besides  which,  John  gives  us  information  concemuag  the  latter  part 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  enters  far  more  into  details  respecting  it  than  the  three 
first  Evangelists. 

f  After  renewed  consideration,  I  prefer  this  mode  of  understanding  the  relation  of 
John  to  the. synoptical  Evangelists  to  that  proposed  by  Liicko.  This  scholar  (p.  152,  ffi) 
is  of  opinion  that  John  presupposes  the  oral  Evangelical  traditions,  but  not  our  written 
Gospels.    But  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  these  did  exist  before  the 
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deficiencies  was  in  part  then  a  matter  of  couiBe  ;  for  alike  John's 
peculiar  mental  characteristics  and  his  object^  differing  widely  from 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  necessarily  led  him  to  other  points 
than  those  to  which  they  had  directed  their  labours. 

With  this  supplementary  position  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  I  am 
aiso  iiKjlined  to  connect  its  chronological  character.  (Comp.  the 
remarks  in  the  OonmL  voL  L  Introduction,  §  7.)  It  is  obvious  that  to 
give  accurately  the  days  which  separate  one  occurrence  from  another, 
or  to  furnish  minute  information  respecting  the  feasts  which  Jesus  ob- 
served in  Jerusalem,  was  imimportant,  so  far  as  the  main  object  of 
the  Gospel  was  concerned  ;  for  the  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  re- 
gard such  external  things  as  small  and  trifling.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  associate  the  chronological  character  of  the  Gt)6pel  with  its 
chief  design,  we  must  maintain  that  it  was  just  on  account  of  this 
Gnostic  neglect  of  chronology  that  John  was  oarefiil  respecting  it. 
Now  this  relation  between  the  two  things  can  scarcely  be  shevni  to  be 
probable.  But  the  explanation  of  the  r^ard  which  John  paid  to  the 
chronological  element  becomes  the  more  natural  if  we  assume  that  he 
fiuled  to  find  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  an  account  of  the  Lord's  re- 
lation to  those  feasts  in  Jerusalem  by  which  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry  could  be  measured.  The  Evangelist  has  supplied  this  by 
no  means  unimportant  defect,  so  far,  at  least,  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion m  some  measure  to  fix  the  term  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  although 
we  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  insert  the  single  events  reported  by 
the  synoptical  Evangelists,  into  the  periods  between  his  journeys  to 
the  feasts. 

In  accordance  with  the  resting-points  suggested  by  John  him- 
self, we  have  divided  the  Gospel  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  so 
as  to  facilitate  a  view  of  the  whole.  The/r«^  part  extends  as  fer 
as  John  vi.  71,  to  the  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  the 
second  reaches  to  xi  57,  the  last  journey  to  the  Passover,  and  com- 
prehends a  period  of  six  months  ;  the  third  to  xvii,  26,  the  history 
of  his  sufferings,  and  includes  six  days.  The  extent  of  the  first 
cannot  h^  precisely  determined,*  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  at- 

oompositiou  of  John's  Gospel  (how  long  before  it  matters  not  to  this  question),  it  appears 
inconceivable  that  John  should  not  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  in  a  city  like 
Ephesus,  where  eveiything  was  concentrated ;  whilst  if  he  knew  them,  he  could  not 
have  avoided  mentioning  them.  The  instances  adduced  by  LQcke  are  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  admit  a  knowledge  of  our  canonical  Gospels  on  the  part  of 
John,  if  we  once  allow  that  the  strict  design  of  the  apostle  was  not  the  completion  of 
the  synoptical  works. 

♦  Several  of  the  Fathers,  «.  g.  Irenseus  (I  3,  3,  il  20,  22),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  L  174),  Origen  (de  prlnc.  iv.  6),  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud.  c  18),  limit  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  one  year.  But  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  thoy  appear  to  have  followed 
not  80  much  what  is  intimated  in  the  Gospels,  as  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  e.  g.  the  passage  in  Isaiah  Ixl  2  ^uke  iv.  18),  and  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  A 
strange  contrast  with  this  view  is  formed  by  the  entirely  unfounded  assertion  that  ChriBi 
attained  the  age  of  ^y  years.    (Comp.  Iren.  il  22 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23.) 
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taching  to  the  passages  v.  1  and  vi  4.  (Comp.  the  interpretation 
there  given.)  At  any  rate,  however,  two  Passover  feasts  are  spoken 
of,  which  Jesus  attended  during  his  ministry,  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (vil  1,  ff.)^  ^^d  accordingly,  the  first  period  includes  at 
least  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  perhaps  even  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half,  which  latter  supposition  is  at  all  events  the  more 
probaUe. 

§  4.  Time  and  Place  of  Composition. 

As  to  the  place  where  John  may  have  composed  his  Gospel, 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined ;  but  the  later  history  of  the 
Evangelist  leads  to  Epfiesus,  where,  as  we  know,  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode.  The  conjecture  that  John  composed  his  Gtospel 
in  this  famous  commercial  city  of  the  old  world  is  confirmed  partly 
by  ancient  tradition,  since  Ireneeus  (adv.  hser.  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  vi.  8)  mention  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  its  composition  ;  and 
partly  by  the  feet  that  its  design,  as  above  referred  to,  is  eminently 
suited  to  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  For  it  was  precisely  in 
and  around  Ephesus  that  the  Gnostic  doctrine  prevailed,  and  must 
have  pressed  itself  upon  John's  attention,  as  a  phenomenon  of  im- 
portance to  the  church ;  hence  the  very  wants  of  this  locality  satis- 
factorily explain  the  form  of  representation  which  he  adopted. 

From  the  Gospel  itself,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  cannot  have  ' 
been  composed  in  Palestine,  and  for  natives  of  that  country  ;  for 
Jewish  manners  and  customs  are  treated  as  unknown,  and  are  on 
this  account  explained.  (Comp.  John  ii.  6,  13,  iv.  9.)  Another 
traditional  statement,  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  is  supported  only  by  doubtful  testimony,  e.  g,  the  spurious 
treatise  of  Hippolytus  "on  the  Twelve  Apostles."  The  synopsis 
of  Holy  Scripture  ascribed  to  Athanasius  represents  John  as  merely 
inditing  the  Gospel  in  the  island,  and  says  that  it  was  published  by 
Gains  in  Ephesus.  (Comp.  Liicke's  Comm.  Pt.  i.  j.  120.)  Hence 
the  statement  that  Ephesus  was  the  place  of  the  composition  only 
gains  firom  this  greater  probability. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  composition,  the  Gospel  itself  furnishes 
nothing  whatever  that  can  determine  it.  An  appeal  has  indeed 
been  made  to  chap.  v.  2,  in  proof  that  Jerusalem  was  yet  standing 
when  John  composed  the  Gospel  But  the  words  San  6e  kv  rolg 
*lepoaoXvfioLg,  and  there  is  in  Jerusalem,  may  just  as  well  be  applied 
to  a  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  city  and  to  its  environs,  or  to 
the  destroyed  city  itself,  where  in  fact  the  KoXvuPi^epa,  pool,  was  stiD 
remaining.  We  therefore  only  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  time 
by  means  of  John's  relation  to  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  Ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  is  already  clear  that  John 
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deficiencies  was  in  part  then  a  niatter  of  couiBe  ;  for  alike  John's 
peculiar  mental  characteristics  and  his  object,  differing  widely  from 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  necessarily  led  him  to  other  points 
than  those  to  which  they  had  directed  their  labours. 

With  this  supplementary  position  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  I  am 
also  inclined  to  connect  its  chronological  choflracter.  (Comp.  the 
remarks  in  the  OomnL  voL  i  Introduction,  §  7.)  It  is  obvious  that  to 
give  accurately  the  days  which  separate  one  occurrence  from  another, 
or  to  furnish  minute  information  respecting  the  feasts  which  Jesus  ob- 
served in  Jerusalem,  was  unimportant,  so  far  as  the  main  object  of 
the  Gospel  was  concerned  ;  for  tiie  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  re- 
gard such  external  things  as  small  and  trifling.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  associate  the  chronological  character  of  the  Gospel  with  its 
chief  design,  we  must  maintain  that  it  was  just  on  account  (^  this 
Gnostic  neglect  of  chronology  that  John  was  careful  respecting  il 
Now  this  relation  between  the  two  things  can  scarcely  be  shevni  to  be 
probable.  But  the  explanation  of  the  regard  which  John  paid  to  the 
chronological  element  becomes  the  more  natural  if  we  assume  that  he 
fiiiled  to  find  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  an  account  of  the  Lord's  re- 
lation to  those  feasts  in  Jerusalem  by  which  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry  could  be  measured.  The  Evangelist  has  supplied  this  by 
no  means  unimportant  defect,  so  £u*,  at  least,  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion in  some  mecLSure  to  fix  the  term  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  although 
we  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  insert  the  single  events  reported  by 
the  synoptical  Evangelists,  into  the  periods  between  his  journeys  to 
the  feasts. 

In  accordance  with  the  resting-points  suggested  by  John  him- 
self, we  have  divided  the  Gospel  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  so 
as  to  facilitate  a  view  of  the  whole.  TYie  first  part  extends  as  far 
as  John  vi  71,  to  the  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  the 
second  reaches  to  xi  57,  the  last  journey  to  the  Passover,  and  com- 
prehends a  period  of  six  months  ;  the  third  to  xvii.  26,  the  history 
of  his  sufierings,  and  includes  six  days.  The  extent  of  the  first 
cannot  hQ  precisely  determined,*  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  at- 

oompositiou  of  John's  Grospel  (how  long  before  it  matters  not  to  this  question),  it  appears 
inconceivable  that  John  should  not  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  in  a  city  like 
Ephesus,  where  everything  was  concentrated ;  whilst  if  he  knew  them,  he  could  not 
have  avoided  mentioning  thorn.  The  instances  adduced  by  Liicke  are  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  admit  a  knowledge  of  our  canonical  Gospels  on  the  part  of 
John,  if  we  once  allow  that  the  strict  design  of  the  apostle  was  not  the  completion  of 
the  synoptical  works. 

♦  Several  of  the  Fathers,  «.  g,  Irenseus  (I  3,  3,  il  20,  22),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  L  174),  Origen  (de  princ.  iv.  6),  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud.  a  18),  limit  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  one  year.  But  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  they  appear  to  have  followed 
not  80  much  what  is  intimated  in  the  Gospels,  as  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  e.  g.  the  passage  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  (Luke  iv.  18),  and  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  A 
strange  contrast  with  this  view  is  formed  by  the  entirely  unfounded  assertion  that  OhrisI 
attained  the  age  oi  fifty  years.    (Comp.  Iren.  il  22 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iil  23.) 
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taching  to  the  passages  v.  1  and  vi  4.  (Comp.  the  interpretatioa 
there  given.)  At  any  rate,  however,  two  Passover  feasts  are  spoken 
of,  which  Jesus  attended  during  his  ministry,  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (vii  1,  ff.),  and  accordingly,  the  first  period  includes  at 
least  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  perhaps  even  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half,  which  latter  supposition  is  at  all  events  the  more 
probable. 

§  4.  Time  and  Place  of  Composition. 

As  to  the  place  where  John  may  have  composed  his  Gospel, 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined  ;  but  the  later  history  of  the 
Evangelist  leads  to  Ephesus,  where,  as  we  know,  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode.  The  conjecture  that  John  composed  his  dispel 
in  this  famous  commercial  city  of  the  old  world  is  confirmed  partly 
by  ancient  tradition,  since  IrenaBus  (adv.  haer.  iii  1)  and  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  vL  8)  mention  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  its  composition  ;  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  its  design,  as  above  referred  to,  is  eminently 
suited  to  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  For  it  was  precisely  in 
and  around  Ephesus  that  the  Gnostic  doctrine  prevailed,  and  must 
have  pressed  itself  upon  John's  attention,  as  a  phenomenon  of  im- 
portance to  the  church  ;  hence  the  very  wants  of  this  locality  satis- 
factorily explain  the  form  of  representation  which  he  adopted. 

From  the  Gtospel  itself,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  cannot  have  * 
been  composed  in  Palestine,  and  for  natives  of  that  country  ;  for 
Jewish  manners  and  customs  are  treated  as  unknown,  and  are  on 
this  account  explained.  (Comp.  John  ii  6,  13,  iv.  9.)  Another 
traditional  statement,  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  is  supported  only  by  doubtful  testimony,  e.  g.  the  spurious 
treatise  of  Hippolytus  "on  the  Twelve  Apostles."  The  synopsis 
of  Holy  Scripture  ascribed  to  Athanasius  represents  John  as  merely 
inditing  the  Gospel  in  the  island,  and  says  that  it  was  published  by 
Gains  in  Ephesus.  (Comp.  Liicke's  Comm.  Pt.  I  j.  120.)  Hence 
the  statement  that  Ephesus  was  the  place  of  the  composition  only 
gains  firom  this  greater  probability. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  composition,  the  Gospel  itself  furnishes 
nothing  whatever  that  can  determine  it.  An  appeal  has  indeed 
been  made  to  chap.  v.  2,  in  proof  that  Jerusalem  was  yet  standing 
when  John  composed  the  GospeL  But  the  words  ian  6e  iv  rolg 
*lEpoaoXviioiq,  and  there  IS  in  Jerusalem,  may  just  as  well  be  applied 
to  a  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  city  and  to  its  environs,  or  to 
the  destroyed  city  itself,  where  in  fact  the  KoXyfip/jSpa,  pool,  was  stiD 
remaining.  We  therefore  only  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  time 
by  means  of  John's  relation  to  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  Ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  is  already  clear  that  John 
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must  have  written  later  than  the  first  three  ;  and  this  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church.  (Comp.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14,  Epiphanius  haer.  li.  19.)  We 
are  thus  at  once  carried  beyond  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  since  the  first  Evangelisf s  wrote  immediately  before  this 
catastrophe,  John  must  have  composed  his  Gospel  after  it.  Tradi- 
tion supplies  nothing  more  definite  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
composition ;  for  the  accounts  of  Epiphanius  (haar.  li.  12)  and  of 
Suidas  (s.  V.  'Iwavwy^) — that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  year  90, 
or  indeed,  according  to  the  latter,  in  the  year  100 — although  they 
cannot  vary  much  from  the  truth,  are  of  no  value  to  us  as  means  of 
P^oof;  partly  because  they  are  not  harmonious,  and  partly  because 
they  belong  to  a  period  far  too  late. 

There  is  therefore  only  one  remaining  circumstance  by  which  to 
determine  the  time,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  other 
writings  of  John,  particularly  to  the  hook  of  the  Revelation^  in 
which  we  recognize  an  authentic  Johannine  document.  The  con- 
tents, no  less  than  the  form  of  the  Apocalypse,  indicate  that  its 
composition  was  earKer  than  that  of  the  GospeL  I  place  it  (as  will 
be  hereafter  shown,  with  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,)  between  the 
death  of  Nero  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Between  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  Gospel,  however,  a 
period  of  some  length  seems  to  have  elapsed,  as  the  Gospel  exhibits 
a  considerable  increase  of  facility  in  writing  Greek.  Consequently 
we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  in  placing  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  between  the  years  a.d.  80  and  90. 

The  mention  of  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse leads  us  to  the  language  and  style  of  the  former  work.  It  is 
hardly  needful  k)  mention  that  the  original  language  of  the  G^jspel 
is  Greek  ;  the  view  taken  by  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  Bertholdt,*  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Aramaic,  and  then  translated  into  Greek, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  refuted.  And  the  Greek  in  the 
Gospel,  as  compared  with  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  evinces  much 
greater  skill  anfl.  ability.  The  language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  full  of 
harsh  and  even  obvious  grammatical  inaccuracies  ;  in  the  Gospel, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  language  is  easy,  free,  and 
flexible,  and  has  only  the  general  Hebraic  complexion  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  and  that  by  no  means  in  the  degree  found  in 
Matthew. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  ascribe  this  increased  fluency  to  longer 
practice,  which  must  have  enabled  John  to  clothe  the  abundance  of 

*  Bertholdt  assumes  with  Bolten  errors  in  the  translation  from  the  Aramaic,  in  John's 
-Gospel^  without,  however,  claiming  that  the  Q-ospel  was  originally  written  entirely  in 
Aramaic.  He  thinks  that  only  the  diegeses  from  which  John  elaborated  his  work  were 
written  m  Aramaic. 
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his  sublime  ideas,  more  and  more  naturally,  in  the  garb  of  the  lan- 
guage which  circumstances  necessarily  induced  him  to  use. 

On  comparing  the  language  of  John  with  the  style  of  other  New 
Testament  authors — ^in  particular  with  that  of  Paul — one  thing 
presents  itself  as  specially  characterising  the  former,  viz.,  the  use  of 
i  number  of  words  upon  the  right  apprehension  of  whose  import 
fiurns  the  understanding  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  entire  work.  To 
this  class  belong  the  words  A6yof ,  (pcj^,  OKdrog,  ^(WtJ,  dXTJOeia^  X^^j 
%6apLogy  fiiveiv,  yivaxjKecVy^  etc.  These  expressions  axe  employed  by 
John  in  a  profound  and  spiritual  sense,  in  which  they  are  not  else- 
where usually  applied.  The  Evangelist  certainly  has  not  invented 
the  words  and  employed  them  for  the  designation  of  his  own  ideas ; 
we  are  rather  to  assume  that  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  discourses,  ex- 
pressed the  depth  of  his  knowledge  by  means  of  these  and  similar 
terms,  and  that  John  so  profoundly  apprehended  the  peculiar  ideas 
conveyed  in  them,  that  he  could  use  them  with  the  point  and  de- 
finiteness  of  meaning  characteristic  of  his  language,  which  here,  as 
always,  forms  the  outward  expression  of  the  writer's  inward  life. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  John  is  closely  connected  with 
another.  The  sententious,  parabolical,  and  figurative  style  pre- 
vailing in  the  first  three  Gk)spels,  as  also  the  dialectical  char- 
acter of  Paul,  to  a  great  extent  disappear  in  the  language  of  our 
Evangelist ;  John's  thoughts  unite  the  utmost  simplicity,  with  a 
metaphysical  spirituality  ;  they  are  marked  by  a  sharpness  of  con- 
ception which  yet  has  not  its  origin  in  a  mere  reflective  process. 
Drawn  from  the  depth  of  contemplation,  they  are  yet  far  removed 
from  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  mysticism ;  expressed  in  the 
easiest  language,  they  unite  the  profoundness  of  the  genuine  mystic 
element  with  the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  the  purely  scholastic. 
Where,  indeed,  the  organs  of  contemplation  slumber  or  are  un- 
developed, there  John's  depth,  with  all  his  perspicuity,  must  ap- 
pear like  obscurity ;  but  for  such  a  grade  of  culture,  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  not  written  ;  the  synoptical  writings  are  more  adapted 
to  it. 

With  these  two  peculiarities  of  John,  a  third  is  necessarily  con- 
nected, viz.,  that  we  do  not  discover  in  him  that  absence  of  com- 
ment which  so  touchingly  marks  the  child-like  style  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  John  perpetually  hovers  with  his  own  consciousness 
over  the  facts  related,  and  the  discourses  reported,  judging  them 
from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  hence  the  frequent  explanations  and 
remarks  on  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he  draws  from  his  own 
subjective  experience,  and  which,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  so  blends  with  the  very  discourses  of  the  Lord  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  line  of  demarcation.  Ob- 
♦  L  e.,  ward,  UglUf  darkness^  life^  truth,  grace,  world,  abide,  know,  etc.— [K. 
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Bervations  of  this  kind,  however,  only  serve  to  shew  the  reader  that 
John  has  passed  beyond  the  child-like  level ;  they  never  attain  a 
character  which  would  disturb  or  wholly  destroy  the  purely  objective 
nature  of  historical  narration. 

Among  the  modem  authors  who  have  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  the  peculiarities  of  John's  ideas,  Seyffarth  deserves  special  men- 
tion, in  his  Beitrage  zur  Specialcharakteristik  der  Johaneischen 
Schriften  (Leipzig,  1823).  Throughout  our  Exposition  we  shall 
take  notice  of  his  views.  On  the  grammatical  peculiarities,  Liicke 
should  be  consulted  in  preference  to  all  othere  (in  his  Comm.  Pt.  i 
p.  125,  ff).  The  work  of  Schulze  (Schriftstellerischer  Charakter  des 
Johannes,  Leipzig,  1803)  contains  miscellaneous  collections  which 
need  to  be  sifted. 

§  5.   LlTEBATUBE. 

Among  the  Fathers,  the  labours  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and 
Augustine  on  the  Gospel  of  John  are  preserved  to  us.  Fragments 
of  lost  patristic  commentaries  are  collected  in  Oorderii  Catena  pa- 
trum  in  evang.  Joannis.  Antwerp,  1630.  Besides  the  interpreta^ 
tions  of  the  Eeformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  the 
following  separate  treatises  are — ^in  connexion  with  the  general 
works  already  mentioned  in  the  first  volume — worthy  of  special 
notice  :  Lampe  commentarius  exegetico-analyticus,  Amsterd.  1724, 
3  voU. ;  Mosheim's  Erklarung  des  Johannes,  published  by  Jakobi, 
Weimar.  1777  ;  Tittmann  meletemata  sacra.  Lips.  1816 ;  Liicke's 
Commentar  tiber  das  Evangeliimi  Johannis.  Bonn.  1820-24,  2  voll. 
2d  edit.,  1888  ;  Tholuck's  Commentar  zu  dem  Evangelic  Johannis, 
1st  edit.,  Hamburg  1827,  6th  edit.,  1837  ;  Klee's  Erklai-ung  des 
Johannes,  Mainz,  1828  (the  latter  work  is  intended  for  Catholic 
divines)  ;  Matthaei's  Auslegung  des  Johannes,  Gcittingen,  1837,  voL 
i,  which  contains  only  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter. 
On  the  doctrinal  system  of  John  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  disqui- 
sition by  Grimm  (Jena,  1826),  only  Neander's  Darstellung  im 
Apost.  Zeitalt.  volL  ii 
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IBOM  THB  BEGINNINa  OF  OHRISrS  MINISTRY  TO  HIS  JOURNBT 
TO  THB  FBAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

(John  L  1 — vi  71.) 


§  1.  Pbocbmium. 

(John  L  1-18.) 


On  comparing  the  commencement  of  John's  Gospel  with  those 
of  the  other  GU)speis,  we  find  its  peculiar  character  presenting  itself 
at  once  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  Prooemium  contains, 
as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  work,  alike  in  the  ideas,  and 
in  the  language  and  form  of  representation.  For,  while  Matthew 
and  Luke  proceed  from  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  the  history  of  his 
childhood,  John  so  completely  presupposes  the  acquaintance  of  his 
readers  with  Jesus,  in  his  earthly  character,  that  he  speaks  of 
him,  and  of  the  sublime  character  of  his  work,  without  even 
having  mentioned  his  sacred  name.  He  names  the  Baptist,  in- 
deed at  once  but  introduces  even  him  as  a  person  substantially 
known.  John's  profound  representation  proceeds  from  the  eternal, 
original  existence  of  the  Word  with  the  Father.*  Mark's  com- 
,  mencement  has  only  an  apparent  correspondence  with  this.  The 
latter  Evangelist  also,  it  is  true,  presupposes  as  known  the 
genealogical  notices,  and  the  history  of  the  childhood  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  ;  he,  however,  opens  his  Gospel,  not  with  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  with  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  official  work  on  earth.  The  character  of  John's  opening  is 
exactly  adapted  to  its  assumed  design.  Those  readers  who  had  a 
Gnostic  bias  would  assuredly  feel  themselves  attracted  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  incited  to  further  perusal — so  completely 
do  the  thoughts  of  the  Prooemium  enter  into  their  circle  of  ideas.  Its 
genuineness  and  perfect  correspondence  with  the  whole  work  cannot 
therefore  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  possesses  the  general  qualifi- 

*  Yet  John  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  nationalit7.  Oomp.  the  treatise  hj  Baner 
(Zeitschr.  far  spea  TheoL  vol  i.  No.  2,  p.  158.  fit),  iiber  den  alttestamentlichen  Hinter* 
grand  im  EyangeliTim  dee  Johannes. 
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caticns  for  perceiving  the  unity  of  a  composition  in  all  its  parts. 
This  same  effect  which  the  Prooemium  must  have  had  upon  the 
Gnostics  of  the  apostolic  time,  has  been  produced  through  all  the 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  still  exercises  its  influence  in  the 
present  day,  upon  all  those  who  long  after  a  deeper  and  more  essen- 
tial knowledge  of  God.  The  unfathomable  depth  of  the  words  acts 
as  a  secret  charm  upon  the  spirit  of  the  enquirer  ;  we  cannot  refrain 
fix)m  looking  into  them  and  trying  to  &thom  their  depth,  and  meas- 
ure their  extent.  As,  however,  they  conduct  us  to  the  Uncreated 
and  Original,  we  can  attain  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  the 
inquirer  is  compelled  to  turn  from  the  external  words  into  himself, 
and  into  the  depth  of  his  own  mind,  and  thus  to  ascend  from  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  in  his 
own  heart,  to  the  original  source  of  all  revelation.  It  is  in  connex- 
ion with  this  inward  experience  that  the  enigmas  in  the  mysterious 
commencement  of  our  book  are  first  solved  ;  and  to  seek  the  solu- 
tion of  the  latter  without  the  former  would  be  a  vain  effort. 

As  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  Procemium,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  composed  of  simple,  short,  condensed  propositions, 
without  conjunctive  particles.  Ver.  1-6,  only  /coT  occurs — ^from  ver. 
6  onwards,  only  Iva  to  ver.  12,  when  ^i  occurs  for  the  first  time.  In 
this  short,  concise  style^ — next  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  thought 
— lies  mainly  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Prooemium. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  Prooemium,  it  by  no  means  con- 
sists of  an  unarranged  mass  of  thoughts,  but  is  throughout  pervaded 
by  a  close  connexion.  This  connexion  is  indeed  hidden,  and  at  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  only  ver.  1-5,  11  and  14,  strictly  belong  to 
the  course  of  thought,  ver.  6-9,  10,  12,  13, 15-18,  being  adjuncts ; 
and  this  is  in  fact  correct ;  in  the  verses  first  mentioned,  the  main 
points  of  the  Prooemium  are  expressed.  The  manner  in  which  these 
are  related  to  the  subordinate  parts  is  first  discovered  when  we^ 
recognize  that  the  conmiencement  of  John's  Gospel  contains,  as  it 
were,  a  history  of  the  Logos,  i.  e.,  of  his  several,  gradually  advanr- 
cing  forms  of  manifestation.  This  view  being  taken,  the  whole 
gains  life,  and  the  connexion  unfolds  itself  as  follows.  The  first 
four  verses  contain  a  pure  description  of  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Logos,  drawn  from  profoundest  intuition.  He  is  etemaUy  with 
God  and  is  himself  God,  organ  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
source  of  the  life  and  light  of  men.  He  is  not  all  this,  however,  as 
merely  enclosed  within  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  reveals  him- 
self (ver.  5,  (jxilveL,  shines)  continuously,  although  the  darkness  did 
not  apprehend  him.  This  fifth  verse  furnishes  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  in  so  far  as  the 
incarnation,  which  is  also  a  shining  of  the  light  in  darkness,  is 
included  under  the  meaning  of  fpalvu.    In  order  to  distinguish  the  in- 
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carnation  of  the  Logos  as  the  culminating  point  of  his  work  among 
mankind,  firom  his  earlier  agency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew 
what  the  grace  of  God  had  done  to  assist  men  in  receiving  the 
Logos,  he  mentions  the  witnesses  of  the  coming  light,  the  prophets. 
As  such,  the  Baptist  only  is  named  as  a  kind  of  representative  of 
the  prophetic  order,  because  he  closed  their  line,  and  presented  the 
most  recent  exhibition  of  the  prophetic  character.  The  Evangelist 
then  proceeds  to  say,  with  allusion  to  the  mistakes  of  John's  dis- 
ciples, that  the  Baptist  was  not  himself  the  Light,  but  merely  a 
witness  of  the  light  which  was  then  about  to  come  into  the  world 
(ver.  6-9).  True,  John  continues,  v.  10,  the  light  of  the  Logos  had 
always  been  active  in  the  world,  but  the  world  had  not  recognized 
it.  Now,  however  (at  the  incarnation),  he  came  to  his  own,  i.  e.,  to 
the  people  of  God  chosen  by  him  (ver.  11).  As  regards  the  mass 
even  of  these,  they  certainly  did  not  accept  him  ;  but  yet  there 
were  some  who  did  accept  him,  and  these  received  regeneration 
through  him ;  he  made  men  spiritual,  while  he  himself  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us  (ver.  12-14).  This  is  then  coufirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  himself ;  in  the  incarnation  a  higher 
form  of  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  presented  itself  than  in  the  great 
previous  revelation  through  Moses  (ver.  15-18).  In  opposition  to 
this  view,  Bleek  (Stud,  iind  Krit.  1835,  No.  2,  p.  414,  ff.)  is  in- 
duced by  the  .words  fpf  ipx^fievpv,  was  coming  (ver.  9)  to  understand 
the  incarnation  even  in  this  ninth  verse  ;  and  Lucke,  in  his  second 
edition,  accords  with  him  ;  Tholuck,  however,  on  the  contrary,  has 
justly  opposed  them,  and  declares  himself  in  favour  of  that 
view  of  the  connexion  given  above.  For,  according  to  Block's 
hypothesis,  in  the  first  place,  the  connexion  between  verses  8 
and  9  cannot  well  be  established  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  same 
thing — ^viz.  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos — would  be  expressed,  by 
means  of  various  phrases,  four  times  (ver.  9, 10,  11,  14),  which  is  in 
itself  improbable ;  and  especially  the  words  iv  roi  tcSofjUft  fpf^  he  was  in 
the  worlds  are  not  suited  to  the  idea  of  the  ivadp/cuxjig^  incarnation 
— ^they  plainly  point  to  the  more  general  agency  of  the  Logos  befo^^e 
the  incarnation. 

To  understand  then  the  Prooemium,  we  must  consider  more 
closely  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  A<5yof,  word.^  If  it  be  in- 
quired, at  the  outset,  what  constitutes  the  strangeness  of  the  term, 
it  evidently  is  not  the  idea  of  Divine  speech  itself  that  surprises  us  ; 
for  since  speech,  whether  inward  or  audible,  is  the  customary  mode 
in  which  the  human  spirit  manifests  itself,  human  speech  is  also 

•  Compare  my  Peetprogramm,  Ostem  1823,  iiber  Heb.  iy.  12,  13 — ^which  conteinfl  a 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  speech — sprinted  in  my  Opusc.  TheoL  (BeroL  1833- 
8)  p.  125,  seq.  Comp.  also  Daub's  Abbandlong  uber  den  Logos,  in  Ullmann's  and  Um* 
breit's  Stud.  1833,  No.  2,  p.  355,  £ 
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naturally  attributed  to  God  as  the  perfect  Spirit.  But  that  which 
strikes  us,  is  the  fistct  that  the  Divine  Word  is  here  treated  of  as  an 
entity,  a  Person. 

Now,  that  deeper  knowledge  of  God  which  apprehends  him  not 
as  a  mere  abstraction,  but  as  a  living  Being,  clearly  sees  that  the 
original  Word  of  God  must  be  an  entity.  For,  from  the  womb  of 
life,  only  life  and  being  can  go  forth ;  moreover,  the  original  word, 
or  original  thought  of  the  eternal  God,  can  only  be  the  conscioufr- 
ness  of  himself,  which  is  as  eternal  as  God,  and  which,  as  perfect 
consciousness,  is  entirely  equivalent  to  G^d ;  hence  the  original  word 
of  G<xi  is  the  entity  of  God,  completely  homogeneous  with  himsel£ 
But  just  because  the  deeper  knowledge  of  Gt)d  lies  so  far  from  the 
reach  of  those  who  are  estranged  from  him,  not  only  has  the  revela- 
tion of  this  idea  been  frequently  misunderstood  by  men,  but  it  wcw 
only  by  degrees  that  the  idea  itself  could  be  disclosed  to  them.  The 
Old  Testament  writers  do,  indeed,  acknowledge  the  idea  of  the  Di- 
vine speech,  and  in  like  manner  the  plurality  of  persons  in  God  ; 
but  the  Word  itself  nowhere  appears  as  a  personality;  but  only  a& 
an  agency  of  God.  Even  in  the  remarkable  passage.  Psalm  xxidii. 
6,  where  the  Word  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Spirit^  although, 
in  looking  back  from  the  New  Testament  point  of  view,  we  recog- 
nize perhaps  the  eternal  Word,  yet  the  idea  of  personality  is  not 
definitely  expressed.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  analogous  doc- 
trines among  the  ELindoos  and  the  Persians.  The  Hindoo  Oum, 
and  the  Persian  Horn  and  Honover,^  appear  rather  as  the  spiritual 
agency  of  the  power  of  the  Original  Being  than  as  personal  ex- 
istences. Nay,  even  in  the  New  Testament  the  Divine  speech 
(^^IIM  Tov  eeov),  appears  mainly  as  Divine  activity,  whether 
in  an  individual  action,  or  the  aggregate  agency  of  the  Divine 
being.  (Oomp.  Heb.  iv.  12,  xi  3.)  It  is  only  in  the  language  of 
John  that  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  the  Word  is  definitely  ex- 
pressed. (Oomp.  on  1  John  L  1  ;  Rev.  xix.  13.)  The  other  wri- 
ters use  another  name  for  the  same  sublime  personage  ;t  he  is 
called  6  vihg  tov  Geov,  the  Son  of  God,  as  born  from  the  essence  of 
God  ;  vlbg  rov  dvOpdjnov,  the  Son  of  Man  =  tjg  na  (Daniel  vii.  13), 
as  the  archetype  of  humanity.  It  is  only  in  the  profound  Proverbs 
(comp.  chap,  viii  22,  flF.,  with  xxx.  4)  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos, 

*  Compare  the  collected  quotations  in  BSumlio  (yersnoh  uber  den  Logos,  Tubingen, 
1828).  The  Oum  comprehends  Brahma,  Yisbnoo,  and  Seeva,  and  iaererything  in  them; 
he  is  the  pure  manifestation  of  Brahma,  but  impersonal  Horn  corresponds  verbally  with 
Om  or  Oum.  He  is  called  an  influence  of  Ormuzd,  and  is  consequently  of  a  more  derived 
nature.  E&nover^  again,  is  the  influence  of  Eom^  and  accordingly  stands  yet  a  degree 
lower.  Among  the  Chinese,  Too  would  answer  to  the  Logos.  (Comp.  BiLumlein,  p. 
30,  ft) 

f  Seyflhrth  justly  makes  the  same  remark  (loa  cit  p.  61).  This  scholar,  in  another 
place  (p.  63),  erroneously  intimates  that  in  John  6  vU>g  tov  QeoH  is  the  Logos  clothed  with 
the  aapf.    (Comp.  John  I  41  18.) 
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which  18  there  introduced  under  the  title  of  Wiadoniy  appears  in  a 
kind  of  transition  from  the  general  impersonal  conception  to  the 
personal  Still,  the  term  "  Word  of  God/'  for  the  idea,  is  wanting ; 
in  the  passage,  Prov.  xxx.  4,  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament term,  "  Son  of  God"  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that 
although  the  apocryphal  writings  do  not  go  essentially  beyond  the 
descriptions  of  Wisdom  in  the  Proverbs,  in  particular  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  appellation  "  Word  of  OocP'  (comp.  Wisd.  of  BoL  vii 
Jes.  Sir.  xxiv.),  and  at  the  utmost  only  presenting  the  personal  ac- 
ceptation of  Wisdom  somewhat  more  distinctly  than  is  done  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  yet  in  the  Targums  (the  Ohaldee  translations  o{ 
the  Old  Testament),  which  were  in  part  written  before  Christ,  and 
in  the  Cabbalistic  writings,  the  personality  of  the  Word  of  Gtod  ap- 
pears wrought  into  the  most  distinct  form.  This  idea  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  a  personality  shews  itself  in  them  partly  by  the  fact  that, 
in  many  passages,  they  directly  put  ^^i"^  "•T  «';tt''>s  for  njn^,  and 
partly  by  the  circumstance  that  they  understand  "  Word  of  God" 
as  identical  with  the  Shechinah  aiid  the  Messiah.^ 

The  term  Shechinah  designates  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
entire  fulness  of  his  life  and  being  ;f  this  was  considered  as  appear- 
ing in  the  Messiah,  and  in  him  necessarily  understood  as  personal 
How  the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts  arrived  at  this  profound  idea  is  not 
evident ;  but  we  can  scarcely  err  in  conjecturing  that  the  essential 
knowledge  of  God,  as  possessed  by  eidightened  men  among  the 
Jews — which  had  been  commimicated,  by  way  of  tradition,  from 
generation  to  generation — ^had  descended  to  these  persons :  and 
therefore  they  were  not  the  first  who  formed  this  idea,  or  even  the 
only  persons  who  at  that  time  cherished  it,  but  are  merely  to  ue  the 
earliest  who  have  definitely  expressed  it.    For  all  the  books  of  the 

*  Comp.  Onkelos  on  Nnmb.  zziii.  21 :  yerbnm  Jehovad  adjuyat  illoe.  et  Scbechina 
regis  illoram  est  inter  eos.  Also  Zohar,  foL  237,  on  Genesis  xlix.  10:  Nomen  Schiloh 
(i  e.  Meesise)  hie  aoribitor  (^^^(oiun  Jod  et  He),  nt  sig^nificet  nomen  sapremum  Sche- 
chinffl.  (Comp.  Bertboldt  ChristoL  Jnd.  p.  130,  seq.)  The  kindred  expressions  i^iad, 
aatt,  "»»,  ■»""»  Dig,  also  occur.  Conversely,  howerer,  in  Exodus  xxxiil  20,  23,  D-^ai  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  concealed,  invisible  God,  vrbile  the  part  manifested  (consequently 
the  Son)  is  called  •ii*nh6rj  "his  back."  In  Isaiah  IxiiL  9,  the  Revealer  of  God  is  termed 
D^aB  1fttV».  The  dabbaUsts  speak  of  a  great  and  a  small  countenance  of  God,  an  open 
and'  a  closed  eye  (comp.  l^oluck,  p.  60),  in  order  to  point  out  tbe  relation  between  the 
hidden  and  the  revealed  Grod. 

t  Bertboldt  (loa  cit  pag.  120)  very  justly  explains  the  name  Shechinah  thus; 
n'jn^  nSas  i5»  'a  n»K  ^n.  The  glory  of  God  (i''i  T«ia5D)  is  also  called  among  the 
JewiA  authors  «n^5*j-jtttt  or  •j^ntotott,  which  terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin  matrona 
and  metator.  The  latter  expression  has  been  compared  also  with  fierdSpovoc,  joint-ruler, 
a  form,  however,  which  never  occurs  in  the  Greek  language.  On  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
ciple was  looked  upon  in  God  as  feminine,  and  the  term  aoipia,  IDaSh  also  indicates  this 
view.  Seyffiirth  (p.  50)  compares  the  co^to,  not  with  the  Logos,  but  with  the  nvevjLta 
Syiovy  who,  however,  as  a  distinct  hypostasis,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
in  tha  Apocryphal  Writings. 
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Old  Testament  are  much  older  tlian  the  Targmns,  and  hence  they 
contain  the  doctrine  still  more  in  the  germ.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  the  real,  personal  Word  of  God,  was  received  through 
the  same  medium  of  tradition  by  Philo,  in  whose  writings  we  find 
it  in  its  highest  point  of  development.  (Comp.  Grossmanni  qusBS- 
tiones  Philoneae,  Lips.  1829.4.  The  whole  of  the  second  division 
treats  of  the  Logos  of  Philo,  under  all  the  relations  in  which 
this  inquirer  conceives  of  him.)  Philo  not  only  applies  to  him  the 
terms  familiar  to  all  Jewish  thinkers — tro^/a,  66^a  rov  Oeovj  vlb^  tov 
Oeovj  wisdoniy  Olory  of  Ood,  Son  of  God — ^but  also,  as  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  adduces  in  comparison  the  Divine  vovg,  mind,  by  which 
Plato  understood  just  that  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  termed 
mabh — as  it  were,  God's  consciousness  of  himself,  or  the  self-con- 
templation of  the  Divine  being. 

According  to  the  obscure  declarations  of  Plato,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  himself  regarded  this  mind  (yovg)  as  a  personality ;  but 
the  profound  knowledge  of  Qt)d  attained  by  his  lofty  mind,  renders 
it  more  than  probable  that  he  could  not  look  upon  the  primal  idea 
which  the  avrd  ^,  absolute  existence^  had  of  himself  otherwise  than 
as  personal 

Now,  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Word  was  already  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  question  is — why  was  it  that  neither  the 
Lord  himself  nor  any  of  the  apostles,  except  John,  employed  it, 
rather  than  why  did  John  use  it  ?  The  expression  oo(l>la  rov  Seoi;, 
Wisdom  of  Ood,  indeed,  occurs  once  (Luke  xi.  49,  compare  the 
Comm.  on  the  passage)  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ;  but  the  very 
fact  that  this  occurs  so  seldom,  and  that  the  phrase  X6yo^  rov  eeov, 
Word  of  Oodj  in  reference  to  the  personality  of  the  Word,  is  not 
found  at  all — except  in  John's  writings — ^tends  to  shew  that  these 
terms  were  not  abstained  from  accidentally.  The  following  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  reason  of  the  circumstance.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, express,  positive  statements  respecting  the  personality 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  were  avoided,  so  long  as  the  people  of 
Israel  were  in  danger  of  Polytheism.  For  a  few  individuals  only, 
of  deeper  penetration,  intimations  concerning  it  were  given ;  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrasts  and  the  later  Cabbalists  give  us  the  result  of 
their  investigation  ;  but  their  writings — especicJly  those  of  the  latter 
— contain  much  spurious  admixture,  derived  perhaps  even  from 
Christian  influence,  although  probably  from  the  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism alone.  After  the  exile  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  circum- 
stances were  completely  changed.  Barely  had  Israelites  entirely 
turned  from  Polytheism  ;  yet  they  not  unfrequently  conceived 
the  Divine  essence  (according  to  human  nature's  universal  con- 
ception of  Deity)  as  a  mere  dead  abstraction.  This  view  would 
oidy  be  favoured  by  the  use  of  ao<pla  or  vovc,  in  that  the  very 
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next  step  was  simply  to  refer  them  to  one  among  the  many  cUtri- 
bfdes  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  6  vlbg  rov  eeov,  the 
Son  of  Oodj  and  6  v%  Tcn>  dvdpcjTTov,  the  Son  of  Man,  which  Jesus 
customarily  used  when  speaking  of  himself  (comp.  the  Comm.  Luke 
i  85),  express  with  perfect  clearness  the  consciousness  ot personality 
in  the  Revealer  of  God. 

The  use  of  the  name  "  Son  of  Man/'  also,  which  is  predominant 
in  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself,  led  away  from  all  idle  refine- 
ments concerning  the  peculiar  relation  in  the  Divine  essence  between 
Father  and  Son  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  claimed  of  all  the 
moral  endeavour  to  resemble  that  pattern  of  humanity,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Son.  John  certainly  might  have  employed  the 
term  ao<l>ia  or  vovg  in  his  writings,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
quite  intelligible  to  his  readers  ;  but  he  preferred  the  expression 
k6yog,  probably  because  in  its  signification  of  " understanding"  it 
was  parallel  with  aapla  or  vovg ;  and  further,  in  the  sense  of  "  toorcP' 
it  embraced  the  idea  wanting  in  the  other  term — viz.,  that  the  God 
who  was  hidden,  shut  up  within  himself,  revealed  himself  in  this 
Being,  as  the  human  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal word.  K  we  assume  (and  though  this  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, it  cannot  be  proved  untrue),  that  John  was  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Philo,  and  that  those  of  his  readers  whom  he  had 
chiefly  in  view  were  fond  of  them,  then  we  have  an  external  reason 
for  the  use  of  this  term  ;*  only,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  John 
gained  the  idea  itself  through  any  historical  medium  whatever ; 
even  if  he  did  receive  some  external  notice  of  it,  he  obtained  it  first 
in  reality  through  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  own  inward 
contemplation  of  the  subhme  relation.  But  in  the  choice  of  an  ex- 
pression for  the  idea,  he  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  the  necessities 
of  those  around  him. 

K  it  be  further  inquired,  whether  this  already  existing  idea — 
which  John  designates  by  the  expression  usually  employed  for  it — 
was  not  further  in  a  peculiar  manner  perfected  by  him ;  we  find 
that  this  certainly  is  the  case.  For  John  has  placed  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  Word  in  such  express  connexion  with  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  that  he  points  out  the  Messiah  as  the  incarnate  Logo& 


These  two  ideas  do  not,  indeed,  appear  wholly  without  connexion^ 
even  among  the  Cabbalists,  and  probably  such  a  combination  may 
have  existed  among  the  older  Jewish  inquirers.  It  has,  however^ 
been  falsely  maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  union  which  John 

*  Tholack  (Comm.  sum  Hebr-Briefe,  p.  66,  £fl)  wOl  not  allow  any  connexion  with 
Fbila    Yet  it  seems  to  me  yeiy  improbable  that  John  should  not  have  heard  of  Philo 
•od  his  doctrines  through  the  Theoeophists  in  Asia  Minor,  even  though  he  maj  not  hav* 
lead  his  works. 
Vol.  n.— 20 
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teaches  in  the  Prooemium  of  his  Gospel.*  For  the  Cabbalists  use 
the  expressions  "  Word  of  God/' "  Shechinah/'  "  Wisdom/'  "  Glory 
of  Gt)(i/'  synonymously  with  n^vmn,  Messiah,  particularly  in  the  re- 
markable book  Zohar  (lustre,  light),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Babbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  and  belongs  to  the  second 
century  after  Christ  (comp.  Tholuck's  work,  Wichtige  Stellen  des 
Eabbinischen  Buches  Sohar.,  Berlin,  1824).  But  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  they  thought  of  the  Logos  as  appearing  in  human  per- 
sonality, and  living  on  earth  as  a  man.  They  in  fact  only  employ 
the  expressions  "  Messiah"  and  "  Word"  synonymously,  without 
admitting  a  union  of  the  Word  with  the  human  nature  in  the  Mes- 
siah, as  John  teaches  it.  The  higher  Divine  nature  of  the  Messiah 
was  not  doubted  by  these  profound  thinkers,  but  just  because  they 
adhered  to  this,  they  overlooked  his  human  nature  ;  just  as  the 
common  popular  opinion  embraced  the  latter,  and  on  this  very 
account  mistook  his  heavenly  nature.  How  even  the  more  pro- 
foimd  Jews  were  in  darkness  as  to  the  relation  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower  natures  in  the  Messiah,  is  clearly  shewn  by  those  passages  in 
Zohar  where  a  twofold  Messiah  is  taught.  (Comp.  Tholuck  in  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  p.  47,  73.)  The  higher  element  in  the  Mes- 
siah is  here  called  "  the  upper  height/'  the  human  "  the  lower 
height;''  but  the  two  are  conceived  in  separate  personalities,  the 
Divine,  in  the  Messiah  Ben  David,  the  human,  in  the  Messiah  Ben 
Joseph.  Those  Jews,  however,  who  were  more  spiritually  incliaed, 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  phenomenon  of  a  higher  nature  in  the 
Messiah  Ben  David  under  a  docetic  form  (comp.  the  passages  in 
Bertholdt,  page  92),  for  they  ascribe  to  the  Messiah  a  new  essence 

The  same  thing  presents  itself  in  Philo.  Although  with  this 
Theosophist,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  forms  the  centre  of  his  sys- 
tem, yet  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  altogether  wanting.  It 
is  refined  into  a  purely  ideal  agency  of  the  Logos,  which  he  very 
frequently  terms,  as  the  ideal  and  pattern  of  man,  6  dXrjOrjg  or  dXrjSivb^ 
dvSpGmog,  6  npb^  dX'qdeiav  dvdpcjnog,  the  true  man,  and  even  simply 
dvOpomog,  man,  (Comp.  Grossmann,  loc.  cit.  p.  40).  Seyffarth  is  of 
opinion  (loc.  cit.  p.  68)  that  Philo  teaches  an  incarnation  of  the 
Logos.  This  view,  however,  rests  upon  misunderstood  passages 
(comp.  Philon.  0pp.  edit.  Pfeiffer,  voL  iv.  p.  22,  268),  which,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  state  exactly  the  contrary.  In  opposition  to 
this  idealistic  error,  as  well  as  to  the  materialistic  notion  of  the  Jews 
generally,  that  the  Messiah  will  only  be  an  extraordinary  man,  John 

*  So  Ktiinoel  (in  bis  Einleitung  zum  JohaDnes  p.  73),  Bertholdt  Christol.  p.  129,  seq. 
and  others.  Bertholdt  even  speaks  (loa  cit)  of  a  nnio  personalis  between  the  Logos  and 
the  Messiah,  which  was  taught  by  the  Oabbalistio  book  Zohar.  On  this^  howeyer,  wb 
cannot  enlarge. 
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Beta  forth  his  doctrine — the  true  media  via — of  a  union  of  the  Divine 
with  the  truly  human^  as  expressed  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Word 
(John  i.  14). 

According  to  this  historical  statement  respecting  the  use  of  the 
term  Logos,  those  notions  of  it  which  altogether  disregard  its  his- 
torical significancy  are  self  refuted.  To  this  class  belongs,  in  the 
first  place,  the  opinion  maintained  in  recent  times  by  Emesti  and 
Tittman,  which  puts  6  XSyog  for  6  XeySfievog  in  the  signification  of 
"  The  Promised,"  =  6  hrayyeXkdfievogj  thus  denoting  the  Messiah 
announced  by  the  prophets.  In  that  case,  however,  the  Messiah  as 
such  must,  according  to  ver.  1,  be  regarded  as  in  God  from  eternity  ; 
a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  only  true  signification  of  the  word, 
which  points  to  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human.  Referred 
merely  to  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  the  idea  certainly  has 
truth  ;  but  the  designation  "  The  Promised"  cannot  merely  refer  to 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  Messiah  ;  it  must  connect  with  this  his 
humanity,  because  the  promise  of  him  is  an  announcement  of  his 
coming  to  men  as  man. 

Not  quite  on  a  level  with  this  unhistorical  view  is  another, 
which  explains  XSyog  by  6  Aiycjv,  one  who  conmiunicates,  pro- 
mulgates. In  the  earliest  period  Origen  and  Epiphanius,  in  more 
more  modem  times,  Doderlein,  Storr,  and  others,  have  propounded 
this  opinion. 

The  substitution  of  the  absolute  for  the  concrete  creates  no  ob- 
jection to  this  hypothesis :  its  incorrectness  lies  in  the  single  fact,  that, 
by  this  substitution,  Christ  is  made  but  one  among  many,  and  that 
merely  under  the  general  notion  of  teacher.  Had  he  been  con- 
templated as  the  organ  of  all  information  concerning  Divine  things, 
as  the  teacher  of  all  teachers,  the  interpretation  might,  perhaps, 
be  tenable ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  precisely  the  Fathers  appre- 
hended it.  Nevertheless,  even  to  this  latter  and  more  suitable 
mode  of  understanding  the  idea,  there  is  this  objection,  viz., 
that  in  the  expression  6  Aoyof ,  the  Father  is  considered  as  the 
speaker  (kSycov),  as  Philo  customarily  expresses  himself  But  if 
X6yog  be  resolved  into  6  Xeyoyv^  the  relation  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  pointed  out  by  the  expression  selected,  is  set  aside.  More  re- 
cent interpreters  have  therefore  correctly  conceived  that  we  ought 
only  to  retain  the  historical  aspect  of  the  name  which  John  found 
adapted  to  indicate  his  view. 

Ver.  1,  2. — Concerning  this  Logos — who,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  history,  must  be  viewed  as  identical  with  the  essential 
Wisdom,  or  the  Son  of  God — John  tells  us,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  in  the  beginning  {fiv  kv  dpxo).^  The  ^,  waa^  which  is  employed 

♦  SeyflTarth  (p.  52)  terma  the  deecription  of  the  Logos  here  (verees  1  and  2),  '*  bis  rep- 
reeeutation  in  a  state  of  quMacence.'^    The  idea  is  coneot,  but  the  expression  which  he  has 
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without  change  in  verses  1  and  2,  here  designates — ^by  way  of  aa« 
tithesis  to  tyevero^  became^  ver.  8  (the  term  used  in  reference  to  what 
is  created) — the  enduring,  timeless  existence  of  the  eternal  present. 
(John  viii.  58,  it  is  accordingly  said  "  before  Abraham  became^  I 
am"  (jrplv  *AI3pad^  yevetrSai  ky6  el  fit),  Ltlcke  strangely  denies 
this  distinction  between  the  Seyn  ["  to  be**]  and  the  Werden  ["  to 
become/*  "  to  be  made**]  ;  yet  it  is  common  to  all  languages.  'Hv, 
waSy  may  indeed  be  often  used  in  application  to  created  things,  as 
well  as  tyeveroy  became,  but  with  respect  to  that  which  is  eternal, 
iyevero  is  utterly  inapplicable,  because  in  this  case  the  fiwjt  of 
"  being"  is  not,  as  in  the  former,  the  result  of  the  process  of  "  be- 
coming." 

Thus  the  precise  idea  of  the  dpxrj,  beginning,  is  at  once  deter- 
mined. The  customary  comparison  of  »i"'*«::Jf,  in  the  beginning, 
(Gen.  i.  1)  with  this  passage  seems  to  me  inappropriate,  because  it 
refers  to  that  which  is  created,  whereas  our  passage  has  respect  to 
the  eternal  being  of  the  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Hence 
the  hf  dgxV)  *'**  ^^^  beginning,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
"  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation,"  but,  in  the  original  beginning, 
t.  e.,  from  eternity.  A  parallel  is  found  in  John  xvii  5,  where  the 
Lord  himself  speaks  of  his  existence  with  the  Father,  -rrpb  rov  rbv 
Kdafwv  dvcuy  be/ore  the  world  was.*^  Here,  therefore,  even  the  phrase 
drr'  dpxv^yf'^om  the  beginning,  could  not  be  employed,  although  it 
may  be  used  synonymously  with  h  dpx^,  when  a  limited  period  is 
spoken  of,  to  which  something  is  referred,  or  from  which  something 
is  to  be  reckoned.f  Here  no  limit  is  supposed  ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
period  of  commencement  which  would  lead  to  previous  nonentity  is 
denied.  This  also  sufficiently  refutes  the  Socinian  acceptation  of 
the  passage,  "from  the  beginning  of  Christianity;"  for  if,  as  in 
Acts  xi.  15,  according  to  the  connexion,  iv  dpxi  may  have  this  sig- 
nification, it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  the  least  ground  for  such 
an  interpretation  in  another  passage,  where  the  connexion  indicates 
a  different  dgxv-X 

■elected  is  not  entirely  appropriate,  since  life  (Cu^X  ^  ^^®  highest  motion,  does  away  wi^ 
quiescence.  The  ancient  term  Xoyo^  hdiudero^  is  better ;  here  the  Logos  is  oonceived  ot 
in  the  first  place,  as  GK>d  inwardly  manifesting  himselC  The  second  act  of  Diyine  en- 
ergy is  the  revelation  of  Gtod  oniwardly  (ver.  3),  to  the  world  of  creatores. 

*  The  expression  is  well  interpreted  by  the  passage,  Proy.  yiii.  23,  which  treats  of  the 
Divine  wisdom.    Upb  rov  aluvog  is  quite  equivalent  to  the  Johannine  kv  dpxv* 

f  In  the  passages  1  John  i.  1,  iL  13,  14,  cItt*  uftxric  appeare  equal  to  h  dpxy.  There^ 
however,  the  expression  signifies  that  he  was  fh>m  the  beginning,  throughout  the  whole 
development  of  the  creation.  Meanwhile,  in  Sirach  xxiv.  9,  aTr"  dpxvc  certainly  stands  ■» 
kvdpxy. 

X  Cyrii  and  others,  as  also  in  the  most  recent  times,  Marheinecke  pogm.  p.  184),  un- 
derstand dpxv  as  the  Father,  the  Original ;  the  view  is  profound,  but  exegetically  unten- 
able. In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  called  dpxi  (Rev.  iiL  14),  and  so  are,  as  is  known, 
not  oufrequently  angels,  but  never  the  Father.  Philo  (comp.  Gk^ssman  loc.  cit  p.  51) 
and  the  Gnostics  also  called  the  Logos  upxit  but  the  Father  wpoofixi* 
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With  tliifl  first  Btatement  of  the  timeless  existence  of  the  Logos, 
a  second  is  now  connected,  viz.,  fjv  npbg  rbv  ecdv,  ?ie  was  with  Ood. 
In  the  parallel,  John  xvii  5,  it  is  said  of  the  glory  (S6^a)  of  the 
Son,  fjv  elxov  npb  rev  rbv  Kdcfiov  elvcu  napd  aoi,  which  I  had  toith  thee, 
etc.  (John  vi.  46,  'napcL  rov  0eov,  i,  e,yfrom  QcoAS)  Now  the  prep- 
ositions 'rtp6q  with  the  accusative,  and  irapd  with  the  dative,  asso- 
ciated with  words  of  rest,  mean  ^^near  by''  ^^ beside."  This  idea, 
therefore,  expresses  the  close  connexion  of  the  Logos  with  Gk)d,  and 
at  the  same  time  also,  the  hypostatical  distinction  hetween  the  Son 
and  the  Father.  (Oomp.  Prov.  viii.  22,  30;  Sirach  xxiv.  10.) 
This  is  shewn  particularly  by  the  last  clause,  not  ^&b^  tiv  6  A6yac, 
and  the-  Word  was  Ood.  Were  it  possible  so  to  misunderstand 
this  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Logos 
and  God,  and  that — according  to  the  Sabellian  theory — Father  and 
Son  are  only  different  modes  of  operation  of  the  same  Gk)d,  this 
mistake  is  obviated  by  the  previous  clause.  And  to  exhibit  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  this  intimate  oneness,  and  yet  distinction, 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Evangelist,  ver.  2,  repeats  the 
statement.  The  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  lies  in  the  es- 
sencCy  the  dbtinction  in  the  personality,  i.  e.,  in  the  consciousness, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  personality,  and  with  which  duality  is 
necessarily  associated. 

In  the  last  words,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  article, 
Oeof,  Ood,  itself  is  doubtless  a  predicate.  Tholuck,  following 
Erasmus,  justly  observes  that  here  the  article  is  wanting,  be- 
cause the  Deity  is  pointed  out  as  substance,  not  as  subject.  How- 
ever, the  question  is,  whether  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
article  is  to  be  understood  as  indicating  a  difference  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  9€($c.  Philo  calls  the  Logos  Qeo^,  Ood,  but  devrepo^  Bcof ,  a 
second  Ood  (0pp.  L  82,  ii  626),  and  in  another  place  (L  683)  he 
says :  el  del  TdXrjSe^  elnelVy  ^6pi6^  rig  Qeov  <pvaig  kcu  dvSpdnoVy  rov 
fiiv  ikdrrcjv,  ^Mpcinov  6e  tcpelrrcjv,^  Origen  conceived  of  the  Logos 
similarly  (and  in  accordance  with  the  Arian  party),  as  a  peculiar 
being,  standing  midway  between  Q-od  and  creatures,  who,  on  account 
of  his  relation  to  the  supreme  God,  may  indeed  be  termed  OeSg  but 
not  6  eedg.  Now,  the  mere  term  Bedg  affords  no  proof  that  this 
view  is  incorrect,  since  it  is  also  employed  in  a  wider  sense,  like 
Elohim  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Oomp.  John  x.  34.)  But  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  Oe6g,  with  and  without  the  article,  is  at  any 

*  lb  say  (he  tnUh^  (here  U  a  certain  ruUwe  intermediate  hetween  God  and  man^  inferior 
to  theformer^  Imt  superior  to  man.  On  account  also  of  this  yiew,  Philo  m  many  passages 
calls  the  Logos  vTnjn^rrj^  or  6na6hg^  i,  e.,  ukoXov6()(;  Oeov,  a  servant  or  follower  of  God — 
tenns  which  the  New  Testament  never  employs  with  reference  to  the  Son  in  his  heav- 
enly nature.  Yet  Christ  is  called,  Heb.  iii.  1,  drronTOAOi,  commissioned,  an  expression  with 
which  Philo's  terms  are  quite  parallel.  The  Old  Testament  often  denominates  the  Messiah 
n'in'f  1^,  servant  of  Jehovah^  with  which  the  Greek  ncu^f  in  the  sense  of  dovAoc,  corresponds. 
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rate  arbitrary,  and  not  sustained  by  the  New  Testament,  as  is  shewn 
by  verses  6,  13,  and  18  in  this  first  chapter  ;  while  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  as  an  intermediate  being ^  between  God  and  creatures,  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  all  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  the  Son  eqiial 
honour  and  equal  qucditiea  with  the  Father.  This,  combined  with 
the  definite  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  affords  a  more  profound 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  viz.,  that  the  Son  is 
not  a  sublime  creature  brought  forth  at  the  first  by  the  Father,  but 
is  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Father  to  himself  as  X&yog  MidSero^ 
— outwardly  from  himself,  as  Xdyog  TTpo<j>ogiK6g.  The  self-manifesta- 
tion of  the  Father,  however,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  pure, 
perfect  image  of  himself.  The  perfect  Gt)d  forms  a  perfect  concep- 
tion of  himself,  his  conception  is  essence,  and  his  conception  of 
himself  is  an  essence  like  to  himself.*  Thus  the  unity-of  God  and 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  stand  upon  an 
equally  firm  footing  ;  only  that  according  to  this  view,  the  person- 
ality of  the  Son  may  appear  exposed  to  Sabellian  error.  If,  however, 
we  do  but  abandon  our  conceptions  of  our  isolated  human  individual- 
ity— which  indeed  are  inapplicable  to  the  Divine  personality  of  the 
Son,  and  were  always  kept  at  a  distance  from  it  by  the  orthodox 
teachers  of  the  Church — ^it  then  becomes  manifest,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  perfect  self-manifestation  of  God  (Grod 
contemplated  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  living  being),  can  only 
be  brought  forth,  spirit  from  spirit,  essence  from  essence,  and  accord- 
ingly along  with  his  spiritual  essence  are  given  also  all  those  pecu- 
liarities which,  in  the  want  of  a  word  answering  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  relation,  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  inadequate  term 
Per8on.'\ 

The  Socinian  conjectural  reading,  Qeov  tjv  6  X6yog,  the  word  was 
of  Ood,  is  self-condemned,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  reject- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  punctuation  after  ^,  so  «is  to  read  6 
k6yo^  ovTog  k.  t.  X.  together  with  ver.  2,  gives  the  same  sense  as  the 
ordinary  reading,  if  we  supply  b  koyog,  as  subject,  J  from  what  pre- 
cedes.   However,  it  is  destitute  of  all  critical  authority. 

Ver.  3. — To  the  description  of  the  essence  of  the  Logos  is  attached 
the  explanation  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  first  of  all  in 
so  far  as  it  came  forth  j^wre  from  the  hand  of  God.     As  created,  the 

*  Melancthon  justly  says :  Logos  est  imago  cogitatione  patris  genita.  Mens  humana 
pingit  imaginem  rei  cogitates,  sed  nos  non  transfundimus  essentiam  in  illas  imagines. 
At  Pater  ssternus  sese  intuens  gignit  cogitationem  soi,  qute  est  imago  ipsius,  non  evan- 
escens  at  nostrse  imagines,  sed  subsistens  communicata  ipsius  essentia.  (Comp.  Tbolnck, 
p.  55,  note  2,  the  fifth  edition,  which  is  always  cited  in  this  work.) 

f  Tholuck  (p.  65,  note  1)  likewise  remarks,  "  if  the  term  Person  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  individual,  it  is  somewhat  dubious,  and  the  scholastic  phrase :  una  substantia 
in  tribus  subsistentiis  (in  the  Grerman  Selbheit  *self')  might  be  preferable." 

X  In  the  logical  sense,  as  distinguished  (torn  predicaie. — ^Tb. 
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world  never  possesses  being  (elvcu) ;  it  bears  the  character  of  that 
which  is  produced  {yiveadai).  The  Travro,  aU  thingSy  is,  like  ra  navra 
or  TO  ndv,  to  be  understoood  as  meaning  the  universe  ;  every  limita- 
tion of  the  expression  to  the  spiritual  creation  called  forth  in  man 
by  Christ,  as  the  Socinians  maintain,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  as  the  second  clause  distinctly  shews  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  pervades  the  apocry- 
phal writings  and  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  that  God  created  the 
world  by  means  of  the  Wisdom  or  the  Son  (comp.  Prov.  viii. ;  Si- 
rach  xxiv. ;  Wisd.  of  Sol.  viii. ;  Colossians  i.  16  ;  Heb.  i.  2,  with 
such  passages  as  Eom.  xi.  36  ;  1  Cor.  viii  6  ;  Ephes.  iv.  6).  We 
may  here  compare  the  expression  d'^nVg  nt$K»3  Gen.  i  3,  since  accord- 
ing to  this  the  creative  Word  of  God  is  the  Logos  himself.  At  the 
same  time  the  precise  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, for  it  is  constantly  said,  the  Father  created  the  world 
through  (Sid)  the  Son,''  or  "  the  world  is  from  (t/c),  by  (imS)  the 
Father,  through  the  Sou  ;"  never  ^*  Christ  created  the  world."  This 
uniformly  established  mode  of  expression  proceeds  from  the  correct 
contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  according 
to  which  the  Son  is  the  self-manifesting  God  himself.  God  there- 
fore constantly  works  only  through  the  Son,  the  Son  never  works 
independently,  as  if  detached  from  the  Father  ;  his  work  is  the 
Divine  will  itself  in  action,  and  in  God  there  is  no  will  except  the 
Son.  This  was  very  justly  acknowledged  by  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
in  their  rejection  of  the  semi-Arian  Formula,  "  the  Son  was  be- 
gotten by  an  act  of  God's  will ;"  the  Son  is  the  Father's  wUl  itself. 

Not  from  a  mere  habit  of  repeating  negatively  the  sentiments 
before  expressed  positively,  but  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  thought  farther,  and  precisely  defining  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  world,  the  Evangelist  adds :  fcal  x^P^^  avrov  iyevero 
ovde  5v,  b  yeyovev,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.  Lucke,  in  the  second  edition,  and  de  Wette,  agree  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  these  words  efilictually  exclude  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  an  uncreated  vXtj,  matter,  Tholuck,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  remarks,  that  the  words  must  in  that  case  have  read  :  kcu 
ov6e  tv  loTiv^  h  ^Tj  yiyovev  6i*  avrov,  and  there  is  nothing  which  was 
not  made  by  Aim,  for,  as  the  words  now  run,  the  Gnostics  might 
have  said  that  matter  is  eternal.  John  certainly  might  have 
so  expressed  himself;  but  the  words  of  our  text  likewise  indi- 
cate the  thought  with  sufficient  clearness.  For  John  regards  evil 
in  its  individual  phenomena,  and  of  these  he  affirms  that  none- 
of  them  exists  without  the  Logos :  and  thus  the  existence  of 
an  independent  power  beside  God  is  perfectly  excluded.  For 
the  fountain  of  everything  false  in  the  theosophic  Cosmogonies,. 
which  were  framed  up  to  John's  time,  was   the  doctrine  of  ai^ 
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uncreated  matter  (vXtj)^  aside  from  Qod,  as  the  source  of  eviL 
This  fundamental  error  John  here  combats,  and  only  such  a 
supposition  renders  the  form  of  the  passage  intelligible.  AU 
except  God  is  designated  as  made,  and  is  conceived  as  made 
through  the  Logos,  and  thus  every  doctrine  of  a  second  sdf -existent 
essence  is  entirely  rejected ;  this  reference  of  the  passage  also  admi- 
rably suits  the  polemic  purpose  of  John,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
done  away.  J.  G.  Muller  (vom.  Gl.  der  Ohr.  vol.  i.  p.  393)  decides 
for  the  old  Alexandrine  punctuation,  maintained  also  by  Erasmus, 
Griesbach,  and  Koppe,  according  to  which  8  yeyovev  should  be  con- 
nected with  Iv  avTG),  so  as  to  give  the  sense  :  "  that  which  was 
made  by  him  was  life."  But  then  life  would  be  attributed  to 
the  created  rather  than  to  the  Creator,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  context  kcu  ^  ^(orj  ffv  k.  t,  X.,  if  so  understood.  And 
the  sentiment  too  is  insipid,  "  that  through  him  that  which  is  liv- 
ing was  made,  not  that  which  is  dead." 

Ver.  4. — From  the  creation  in  general,  the  description  singles 
out  a  single  part,  viz.,  the  world  of  mankind^  and  states  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  it.  Bieger  refers  ver.  4  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  man  in  Paradise,  and  therefore  takes  ^v,  waSy  decidedly  as 
the  imperfect  tense.  Ver.  5  would  then  describe  the  Fall,  and  the 
consequent  position  of  mankind,  and  ver.  6,  ff.,  the  restoring  agency  of 
God  in  its  consummation,  and  in  its  course  of  development  up  to  this 
consummation.  The  Logos,  however,  not  merely  was  the  light  of  men 
in  Paradise,  but  is  so  always.  Verse  5  does  not  refer  to  the  origin  of 
darkness,  but  presupposes  its  existence.  The  Evangelist  avoids  en- 
tering minutely  into  the  origin  of  evil,  since  it  would  have  led  him 
away  from  the  practical  ground. 

The  first  subjects  of  discourse  here  are  the  ideas  fw;},*  Ufcy  and 
^f,  light,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Logos  as  permanent  designa- 
tions of  his  entity.  It  is  not  needful  to  read  i<m  for  ^v,  as  the  im- 
perfect tense  itself  would  point  out  enduring  presence.  Nor  is  it 
allowable  to  coin  a  signification  for  the  ^v,  in,  (viz.,  as  =  Sid,  and 
standing  for  a)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clause  ^  avrij)  fow)  ^,  in 
him  was  life,  is  quite  parallel  with  the  formula  6  Xoyo^  kartv  ^  ^Gnj^ 
the  Word  is  the  life,  or  ?i6yog  rrjg  ^o)Tjg,  the  Word  of  life  (1  John  i 
1).  (Oomp.  the  passages,  John  v.  26,  1  John  v.  11,  with  John  xi 
25,  xiv.  6,  in  which  the  two  modes  of  expression  are  interchanged.) 
For  the  sense  of  the  expression  is,  that  the  Logos  carries  life  in 
himself  independently  ;  as  Philo  says,  he  is  the  nTjyTj  rrjg  ^cjrjg,  foun- 
tain of  life,  (Comp.  Psalm  xxxvi.  9,  where  the  LXX.  have  irapi 
•aol  TTTj-yrj  ^cjrjg.  True,  this  applies  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  Father 
{John  V.  26,  ojOTTep  6  narrip  ex^l  io>7jv  iv  kavro),  as  the  father  hath  life 

♦  Comp.  my  treatise :  de  notione  vocia  CwjJ  in  libris  N.  Test.  Pfingstprogramm,  1828. 
iPrmted  in  my  Opusc.  TheoL,  p.  98,  sqq. 
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in  himsd/),  but  the  Father  has  given  this  also,  as  everything  else, 
to  the  Son,  to  be  a  self'Subaisting  Fountain  of  Life  {ovn^  l6(»>Kt  itdX 
r^  vlC)  ^<»>Tjv  ^x^iv  iv  lavrC).) 

As  to  the  idea  of  fow},  life^  itself,  it  belongs  to  the  most  profound 
things  in  the  profound  language  of  John.*  For  it  designates  the 
only  real  absolute  being  (the  6vTU)g  dvai)  of  Deity,  in  contrast  with 
the  relative  existence  of  the  creatiure.  The  latter,  contemplated  as 
in  isolation  from  Gh)d,  is  in  Odvaro^^  deaths  and  only  has  its  life  in 
connexion  with  God,  the  fountain  of  life.f  God  is  therefore  6  fjiSvo^ 
ix^  'rrjv  dOavaalav^he  who  alone  has  immortality  (1  Tim.  vi 
16)  jX  creatures  receive  it  only  through  conjunction  with  him  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  QtoA  communicates  it  to  them  through  the  Logos,  Christ 
himself  is  called  our  life  (Coloss.  iii.  4).  For  as  he  contains  the  life 
in  himself  (6  ^iwv,  Rev.  i.  18),  so  also  he  imparts  it  (6  ^t^moiSiv). 
Hence  the  thought  stands  in  the  following  connexion  with  ver.  3  : 
"  All  was  made  through  him, /or  in  him  resides  the  all-producing, 
creative  power."  The  signification  ^^  happiness^"  which  has  fre- 
quently been  ascribed  to  life^  is  only  a  secondary  one  ;  for  the 
possession  in  himself  of  Divine,  absolute  being,  certainly  includes 
happiness  for  the  creature  ;  but  the  notion  of  "  life"  in  itself  com- 
prehends more  than  merely  the  sense  of  well-being,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  expression  ^^  happiness." 

The  life,  contemplated  in  its  victory  over  death,  which  strives 
against  life,  is  called  in  John  dvdaraaig^  resurrection.  As,  there- 
fore, Christ  is  the  life  itself,  so  he  is  also  the  absolute  resurrection. 
(Comp.  John  xi  25.) 

The  second  important  idea  in  ver.  4  is  0o>?,  light.  By  this 
term,  the  essence  of  the  Logos  is,  as  it  were,  substantially  ex- 
pressed. The  substance  of  the  Divine  Being  is  inexpressible  ;  the 
only  thing  that  nature  suggests  as  suitable  for  comparison  with  it  ii 
Light.  §     No  people,  no  language,  no  age,  has  either  conceived  or 

•  Compare  Seyflarth,  loa  cit  ^  101,  ff 

f  In  order  to  a  thorough  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  C<^^,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  term  Ouvaro^  in  its  biblical  usage.  In  reference  to  creatures,  it  has  a  twofold  sense. 
It  eommonlj  signifies  the  becoming  separate  of  things  belonging  together ;  either  of  the 
soul  and  body  in  physical  death,  or  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul  in  the  inward,  spiritual,  or 
eternal  death.  But  ddvaroc  oiso  designates  that  which  separcUes^  the  power  that  produces 
death.  (Rev.  xx.  14.)  While,  therefore,  death  is  the  unharmonizing  force  which  checks 
indiyidual  life  in  its  development,  and  destroys  it,  the  life  appears  as  the  harmonious, 
strengthening  power,  which  renders  life  all  congenial  Thus,  as  life  stands  parallel  with 
good,  so  does  death  with  evil  The  former,  only,  is  the  eternal  and  absolute;  the  latter, 
like  eril,  is  not  anything  substantial,  still  less  anything  absolute,  but  yet  something  real-^ 
viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  proper  relation,  and  the  cause  itself  of  this  destruction. 

X  Orig.  in  Joan- 1  ii.  0pp.  voL  iv.  p.  71,  very  justly  says:  rh  Kvpiuc  ^yv  napd,  fiov^ 

§  As  the  Father,  so  also  the  Son,  is  light ;  in  his  brightness  we  behold  the  invisible 
Father.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  9,  "nji-nw"^?  ^KS,  LXX.,  h  ri>  ^uri  aov  drpofieOa  <^ii^ 
Philo  also  finely  expresses  this  idea  of  tlio  perceptibility  of  the  Light  by  means  of  itself 
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represented  the  Deity  othei-wise  than  as  full  of  light.  Visible  light 
is  the  vivifying,  fructifying,  preserving  principle  in  the  physical 
world  ;  just  so  the  (j>o)g  votjtSv,  intellectual  ligJity  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  spiritual  world.  Thus  God,  the  first  cause  of  all  being, 
is  termed  (t>(og  oIkwv  dnpSaiToVj  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable  (1 
Tim.  vi.  16),  and  Christ  declares :  ^d  elfu  rb  (fnog  rov  Koafwv^  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world  (John  viii.  12,  ix.  5).  Similarly  in  Wisd, 
of  Solomon  vii  the  ao(f>lay  wisdom^  is  called,  ver.  26,  diravyaana  iJHOTbg 
dlSloVj  radiance  of  eternal  light;  ver.  29,  ijXlov  evTrpenearipa.  Philo 
also  very  frequently  compares  the  Logos  with  the  light  or  the  sun 
(Mai.  iv.  2)  ;  and  also  with  the  yvStpog  (Grossmann,  loc.  cit.  p.  39), 
since  the  excessive  abundance  of  light  passes  over  again  to  the  in- 
visible (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  Now  the  Logos,  the  Light  of  all  beings,  is 
here  contemplated  especially  in  relation  to  men,  to  whose  relations 
the  whole  following  description  has  reference.  As  the  Saviour  as- 
cribes to  man,  even  after  the  Fall,  an  inward  light  (Luke  xi.  35), 
and,  ver.  9,  the  Logos  appears  as  the  constant  dispenser  of  spiritual 
light  to  men  ;  so  here  he  is  called  the  original  Bringer  of  light,  the 
<l>GX7(t>6pog  (2  Pet.  i.  19),  to  their  race. 

This  is  pointed  out  by  the  fjv,  was,  in  antithesis  with  the  follow- 
ing <f>atvu,  shines  (ver.  5).  The  resolution  of  the  profound  idea  of 
the  light  into  the  general  notion  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  rejected,  as  de- 
stroying all  its  point.  The  function  of  the  teacher  presupposes  in 
the  learner  a  spiritual  susceptibility  to  instruction,  which  the  former 
only  puts  in  motion  ;  but  the  communication  of  the  light  is  the  fill- 
ing of  human  nature  with  a  higher  spiritual  principle,  and  is,  there- 
fore, something  far  more  internal  and  profound.  This,  however, 
may  be  allowed — that  while  life  refers  more  to  power,  light  has 
more  reference  to  knowledge;  yet  the  knowledge  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  profoundly  internal,  an  essential  possession  of  that  which 
is  known. 

Ver.  5. — ^In  opposition  to  the  Logos,  as  the  Diffuser  of  Divine 
light,  we  have  the  cKorla,  darkness,  and  while  up  to  this  point  the 
Logos  has  been  presented  to  view  as  the  Creator  of  the  originally 
pure  creation,  he  now  appears  as  the  Restorer  of  the  fallen.  With 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  darkness,  nothing  precise  is  said.  The 
Logos  is  only  styled  its  illuminator,  the  banisher  of  all  darkness. 
Darkness,  therefore  (aKdrog  or  oKoria),  designates  the  entire  existence 
of  the  creature  turned  away  from  God,  and  consequently  fallen  into 
the  power  of  death,  having  through  sin  lost  the  Divine  light ;  dark- 

in  the  following  manner :  rdv  alaBjirhv  tovtov  ^Xiov,  fii^  hepif)  nvi  deopovfiev  1)  i?J(f) ;  rd 
dh  uarpa  fii]  riaiv  d?.h)iQ  Ji  uarpoic  Oeupov/jLev ;  koI  avvoXuc  rd  ^wf ,  dp'  ov  ^«ri  ^Xeirerai ; 
rbv  airrbv  67)  Tporrov  Koi  6  Ocdf,  iavrov  ^^kyyog  dvj  6C  avrov  fwrov  (f.  e.,  Xoyov)  deupeiTaif 
Uifdevdg  a^Aov  (WvepyovPTog  37  dwofiivov  avvepy^aai  npbg  tt^  elXiKpiv^  Kard^atilfiv  r^f 
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ness,  therefore,  is  nothing  substantial,  as  light,  but  something 
merely  negative,  the  absence  of  the  light,  which,  however,  presents 
itself  only  in  concrete  forms,  and  therein  has  its  positive  aspect. 
On  this  account  it  is  absolutely  denied  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
world.  (1  John  i.  5,  Oeb^  (ftdg  iari  kcu  a/corla  kv  avrC)  ovic  eariv  ovJe- 
fila.)  Now,  the  shining  {(paivei)  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  the 
work  of  the  incarnate  Logos  ;  rather,  the  expression  indicates  com- 
prehensively the  influence  of  the  world  of  light  and  of  its  Sovereign, 
in  all  its  forms  of  manifestation,  upon  the  darkness.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  darkness,  however,  to  these  influences  of  the  light,  was, 
that  it  did  not  admit  the  light,  and  consequently  was  not  illumin- 
ated by  its  power.  (Kar^Ao^ev  is  closely  allied  to  napelaffov^  ver.  11, 
and  to  ekaffovy  ver.  12.)  This  statement  is,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
stood, like  ver.  10,  11,  only  of  the  great  majority,  of  whom  it  is  said: 
^aTTTjaav  ndXXov  rh  OKdrog^  ^  rb  ^w?",  they  loved  the  darkness^  etc. 
(John  iiL  19) ;  for  there  were  always  some  children  of  light  who 
received  it  deeply  into  their  hearts. 

The  several  forms  in  which  the  light  revealed  itself  are  more 
precisely  described  in  ver.  10,  ffl,  and  John  v.  33  is,  as  it  were,  a 
ftirther  commentary  on  these  verses. 

Ver.  6-8. — After  this  mention  of  the  earliest  general  influence 
of  the  Logos  upon  humanity,  in  its  state  of  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  darkness,  the  representation  proceeds.  God  sent  John  the 
Baptist  as  witness  of  the  Light,  which  was  about  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner  to  the  world.  John  merely,  as  the 
greatest  and  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  put  for  them  all ; 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  line  of  prophets,  was  a 
testimony  (fAOfyrvpia)  to  the  Light.  This  testifying  does  not  involve 
the  idea  of  instruction  or  communicating,  but  only  that  of  corrobo- 
ration, solemn  declaration,  and  this  not  merely  outward,  but  inter- 
nal also.  The  prophets  were,  so  to  speak,  the  first  beams  of  the  ap- 
proaching Sun,  and  such  also  was  John.  He  himself  was  incapable 
of  commimicating  to  the  sinful  world  a  higher  life  ;  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  fountain  of  such  life,  and  that  it  was  about  to 
pour  forth  its  fulness  into  the  poverty  of  the  human  heart.  These 
words  plainly  have  a  polemic  direction  against  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mation of  John.  The  term  dvOpomog^  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  predicates  of  the  A6yo^,  and  iyevero  to  ^.  Ver.  8,  John  is  care- 
fiiUy  distinguished  from  the  lighty  but  with  reference  to  what  pre- 
cedes, he  is  designated  as  a  man  who  had  experienced  in  himself 
the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  Logos.  Accordingly  (John  v.  85) 
he  is  called  ^vx^og  6  ^V6)v,  the  shining  lamp^  and  the  character 
of  his  work  is  thus  described :  that  through  him,  ver.  7,  refer- 
ring to  John)  all  men  might  believe  in  the  coming  Light.  (Accord- 
ing to  ver.  12,  nunevauHji  may  be  completed  by  elg  rb  6vo\m  airov.) 
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Ver.  9. — ^Ncxt  folio  w^s,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Divine  decree,  that  the  true  Light  was  to  come  into  the 
world,  viz.  in  personal  manifestation.  The  epithet  dXTjSivog,  truCy 
contrasts  the  Logos,  as  the  original  Light,  with  the  other  derived 
lights  (James  i.  17).  John  frequently  uses  the  term  (iv.  23,  vi  32, 
XV.  1)  to  express  the  sentiment  that  the  earthly  was  only  the  intima- 
tion of  the  heavenly,  the  latter  the  essence  of  the  fonner.  Hence  it 
stands  in  antithesis,  not  to-  the  false,  for  the  Baptist  was  no  false 
light  but  only  to  the  relativej  the  derived.  (In  such  passages  as 
John  xvii.  3,  it  appears  used  as  equivalent  to  dXrfiTJg.  But  com- 
pare the  exposition  of  the  passage.)  Upon  this  rests  the  more 
profound  conception  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible.  It 
consists  not  in  a  transfer  of  earthly  to  Divine  relations  :  but  rather 
men  of  God,  contemplating  the  things  Divine  and  true  (the  dXrjdLvd)^ 
sought,  for  their  expression,  the  earthly  copies  of  the  heavenly. 

With  respect  to  the  construction,  as  Liicke,  Tholuck,  and  all 
recent  expositors  acknowledge,  ipx6fievov  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
dv$pG)nov^  for  this  would  occasion  a  pleonasm,*  since  all  men  must 
come  into  the  world,  i.  e.,  must  be  born  :  but  it  is  to  be  united  with 
^v.  The  participle  ipx^fievov  is  then  to  be  taken  in  a  future  sense  : 
"  The  light  was  about  to  come  into  the  world."  Here,  however,  in 
the  first  place,  we  must  determine  the  meaning  of  Kdofiog^j;'  world, 
and  then  fix  the  sense  of  egx^adtu  elg  rbv  Kdofwv^  to  come  into  the  world, 
accordingly.  The  world  (Kdaixog)  means,  Jirsty  the  material  world 
with  all  its  creatures,  in  so  far  as  it  is  created  and  disposed  by  G-od. 
So  John  xvii.  5,  24,  frequently  in  the  phrase  Trgb  tov  rbv  Kdofiov  elvcu, 
and  the  like.  Secondly ,  it  embraces,  by  way  of  synecdoche,  only 
men,  as  the  most  essential  creatures  of  the  universe,  e.  g.  John  iii« 
16,  ovTOJ  ^ydnTjaev  6  Oebg  rbv  Kdofwv^  vi  33,  dprog  ^o)7jv  StSovg  tQ  KoafMfi. 
Finally  (and  this  is  the  prevailing  signification  of  icdaixog  in  the  lan- 
guage of  John),  it  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  creation,  so  far 
as  sin  exists  in  it,  and  in  this  relation  again  it  is  applied  by  synech- 
doche  to  man  alienated  from  God.  Thus  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray 
not  for  the  worM'  (av  negi  tov  Kdafwv  ipoirC>).  (Comp.  1  John  ii  15, 
16.)  Now  "world"  Qcoafiog)  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
darkness  (atc&rog)  ;  the  darkness  is  that  which  is  sinful  in  itself ;  in 
the  world  there  is  only  a  mixture  of  darkness  and  light.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  darkness  predominates  in  the  aldv  ovrof ,  so  far  the  devil 
is  called,  in  John's  phraseology,  the  dpx(»>v  tov  icdafwv,  ruler  of  the 
world  (xii.  31).    The  customary  expression  for  the  incarnation  and 

♦  The  Hebrew  dVi^a  "»«»  hb  may  certamly  be  rendered  "all  men;"  only  in  that 
oase  dvdpb)nog  cannot^be  added. 

f  Comp.  SeyfEarth  loa  dt  p.  118.  We  need  only  mention  the  ftmdamental  error  in 
his  development,  viz.,  that  he  attributes  to  the  Apostle  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  ihe  setU 
qfevH 
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personal  ministry  of  the  Logos  is  Spx^^  ^k  ^ov  tcScfiov^  coming  into 
the  world  (iil  19,  vi  14,  ix.  89,  xi.  27,  xii.  46).  It  designates  his 
descent  from  that  blissful  heavenly  kingdom,  which  is  pervaded  by 
perfect  harmony,  into  the  mingled  and  discordant  economy  of  time. 
The  phrase  thus  expresses  the  self-abasement  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Logos.  The  Rabbins  use  dV'iya  «^a,  coming  into  the  world,  for 
**  being  born :"  but  the  Greek  expression  comprehends  more  ;  it 
refers  to  the  entire  earthly  manifestation  of  the  Logos,  and  its  im- 
port is  not  completed  till  the  return  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer  to  the 
heavenly  world.  Now  the  phrase  fiv  ipx^fievov,  viewed  in  itself,  cer- 
tainly may  stand  as  a  periphrastic  preterite,  equal  to  fjkOe,  as  Bleek 
and  Lucke  take  it  in  the  present  instance.  But  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Prooemium,  we  have  already  remarked  that  the  connexion  ren- 
ders this  here  inadmissible,  since  the  participle  is  to  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  friture.  Tholuck  also  remarks,  in  opposition  to 
the  above  interpretation,  that  fjv,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  preter- 
ij;e,  is  not  usually  placed  so  far  from  its  participle. 

Ver.  10,  11. — The  Evangelist  first  glances  back  to  the  earlier 
general  influence  of  the  Logos  in  the  world,  "  he  had  already  been 
in  the  world,  but  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  it,"  (the  ^  refers 
to  ver.  5,  rb  (piog  iv  r^  okotI^  tpaivei,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  pluper- 
fect), and  then  speaks  more  definitely  of  his  personal  manifestation, 
which,  ver.  14,  is  described  as  incarnation.  The  words  dg  rcL  ISia 
^A^e,  he  came  to  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
carnate Logos,  partly  because  the  ipxeoOcu  is  not  used  of  his  previous 
mode  of  action,  e.  g.  the  Theophania,  and  partly  because,  ver.  12, 
18,  regeneration  is  described,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  can  only 
be  regarded  as  typical,  and  not  as  actuaL  The  great  body  of  "  his 
own,"  even  upon  this  occasion,  did  not  receive  him  (ver.  5);  while 
those  who  did  receive  him*  reaped  rich  blessings  therefrom.  The 
only  difficulty  here  is  presented  by  the  words  rd  Uia  (sciL  (Wjuara) 
and  ol  Idioi,  To  me  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  expression  ^^  his 
own"  forms  an  antithesis  with  world  (ver.  10),  which  is  also  indicated 
by  the  antithesis  between  was  and  came.  The  latter  term  {Kdafwg) 
here  indicates  the  world  of  mankind  at  large  ;  his  own  {ISioi)  are  a 
part  of  it,  the  JewB,\    They  are  pointed  out  as  kindred  and  nearest 

*  The  expression  Xofifiaveiv  airov  or  fiaprvpiav  abrov  is  equivalent  to  niffrevetv. 
These  phrases  inadtrate  the  idea  of  mcmc ;  they  shew  that  the  subjective  condition  of 
irioTic  is  susceptibility  to  the  operations  of  the  world  of  light. 

f  Bleok  (loc.  cit  p.  41*7)  justly  observes,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  did 
indeed  strictly  commence  with  his  incarnation ;  but  his  actual  ministry  first  began  at  the 
baptism.  Previously  to  that  he  still  wrought,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  incarnation;  and  although  he  was  in  existence  and  present,  John  testified  concerning 
him  as  to  come.  This  interpretation  favours  the  retention  of  the  progression  in  the  Prooe- 
mium to  ver.  14 ;  for  the  words  6  ?Myoc  adp^  kytvero,  the  word  became  flesTi^  (ver.  14)  must 
be  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  entire  ftillness  of  his  work,  which,  how- 

or,  is  not  here  so  expressly  exhibited. 
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rate  arbitrary,  and  not  sustained  by  the  New  Testament,  as  is  shewn 
by  verses  6,  13,  and  18  in  this  first  chapter  ;  while  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  as  an  intermediate  being,  between  God  and  creatures,  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  all  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  the  Son  equal 
honour  and  equal  qualities  with  the  Father.  This,  combined  with 
the  definite  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  affords  a  more  profound 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  viz.,  that  the  Son  is 
not  a  sublime  creature  brought  forth  at  the  first  by  the  Father,  but 
is  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Father  to  himself  as  X6yog  Midderog 
— outwardly  from  himself,  as  A^of  npotpogitcS^.  The  self-manifesta- 
tion of  the  Father,  however,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  pure, 
perfect  image  of  himself.  The  perfect  God  forms  a  perfect  concep- 
tion of  himself,  his  conception  is  essence,  and  his  conception  of 
himself  is  an  essence  like  to  himself.*  Thus  the  unity-of  God  and 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  stand  upon  an 
equally  firm  footing  ;  only  that  according  to  this  view,  the  person- 
ality of  the  Son  may  appear  exposed  to  Sabellian  error.  If,  however, 
we  do  but  abandon  our  conceptions  of  our  isolated  human  individual- 
ity— which  indeed  are  inapplicable  to  the  Divine  personality  of  the 
Son,  and  were  always  kept  at  a  distance  fix)m  it  by  the  orthodox 
teachers  of  the  Church — it  then  becomes  manifest,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  perfect  self-manifestation  of  G^d  (God 
contemplated  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  living  being),  can  only 
be  brought  forth,  spirit  from  spirit,  essence  from  essence,  and  accord- 
ingly along  with  his  spiritual  essence  are  given  also  dl  those  pecu- 
liarities which,  in  the  want  of  a  word  answering  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  relation,  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  inadequate  term 
Ferson.f 

The  Socinian  conjectural  reading,  Oeov  f)v  6  XSyog,  the  word  was 
of  Gfod,  is  self-condenmed,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  reject- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  punctuation  after  ^v,  so  as  to  read  6 
kdyog  ovTo^  k.  t.  A.  together  with  ver.  2,  gives  the  same  sense  as  the 
ordinary  reading,  if  we  supply  6  Xoyog,  as  subject,:];  from  what  pre- 
cedes.   However,  it  is  destitute  of  all  critical  authority. 

Ver.  3. — To  the  description  of  the  essence  of  the  Logos  is  attached 
the  explanation  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  that  first  of  all  in 
so  far  as  it  came  forth  pure  from  the  hand  of  God.    As  created,  the 

*  Melancthon  justly  says :  Logos  est  imago  cogitatione  patris  genita.  Mens  humana 
pingit  imaginem  rei  cogitatfie,  sed  nos  Don  transfundimus  essentiani  in  illas  imagines. 
At  Pater  seternus  sese  intuens  gignit  cogitationem  soi,  qute  est  imago  ipsios,  non  evan- 
eseens  at  nostras  imagines,  sed  subsistens  communicata  ipsius  essentia.  (Comp.  Tbolack, 
p.  55,  note  2,  the  fifth  edition,  which  is  always  cited  in  this  work.) 

f  Tholuck  (p.  56,  note  1)  likewise  remarks,  "  if  the  term  Person  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  individual^  it  is  somewhat  dubious,  and  the  scholastic  phrase:  una  substantia 
in  tribus  subsistontiis  (in  the  German  Selbheit  *  self')  might  be  preferable." 

t  In  the  logical  sense,  as  distinguished  ^m  predicate. — ^Tb. 
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world  never  possesses  being  (dvai) ;  it  bears  the  character  of  that 
which  is  produced  {ylveaOai).  The  Travra,  all  things^  is^like  rd  ndvra 
or  TO  ndv,  to  be  understoood  as  meaning  the  universe  ;  every  limita- 
tion of  the  expression  to  the  spiritual  creation  called  forth  in  man 
by  Christ,  as  the  Socinians  maintain,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  as  the  second  clause  distinctly  shews  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  pervades  the  apocry- 
phal writings  and  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  that  God  created  the 
world  by  means  of  the  Wisdom  or  the  Son  (comp.  Prov.  viii. ;  Si- 
rach  xxiv. ;  Wisd.  of  SoL  viii. ;  Colossians  i.  16  ;  Heb.  i.  2,  with 
such  passages  as  Eom.  xi.  36  ;  1  Cor.  viii  6  ;  Ephes.  iv.  6).  We 
may  here  compare  the  expression  d'^nV^g  i)5k»jj  Gen.  i  3,  since  accord- 
ing to  this  the  creative  Word  of  God  is  the  Logos  himself.  At  the 
same  time  the  precise  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, for  it  is  constantly  said,  the  Father  created  the  world 
through  {did)  the  Son,'"  or  "  the  world  is  from  {ek)^  by  {vtt6)  the 
Father,  through  the  Sou  ;"  never  ^*  Christ  created  the  world."  This 
uniformly  established  mode  of  expression  proceeds  fix)m  the  correct 
contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  according 
to  which  the  Son  is  the  self-manifesting  God  himself.  God  there- 
fore constantly  works  only  through  the  Son,  the  Son  never  works 
independently,  as  if  detached  from  the  Father ;  his  work  is  the 
Divine  will  itself  in  action,  and  in  God  there  is  no  will  except  the 
Son.  This  was  very  justly  acknowledged  by  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
in  their  rejection  of  the  semi-Arian  Formula,  "  the  Son  was  be- 
gotten by  an  act  of  God's  wiU  ;''  the  Son  is  the  Father's  will  itself. 

Not  from  a  mere  habit  of  repeating  negatively  the  sentiments 
before  expressed  positively,  but  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  thought  farther,  and  precisely  defining  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  world,  the  Evangelist  adds :  koI  x^P^-^  avrov  h/evero 
oMe  ^v,  b  yeyovev^  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  thai 
was  made,  Lucke,  in  the  second  edition,  and  de  Wette,  agree  with 
me  in  the  opinion  that  these  words  eflfoctually  exclude  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  an  uncreated  vA?/,  matter,  Tholuck,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  remarks,  that  the  words  must  in  that  case  have  read  :  naX 
ovdl  tv  ioTLVy  h  ^7j  yeyovev  di*  avrov,  and  there  is  nothing  ivhich  was 
not  made  by  him^  for,  as  the  words  now  run,  the  Gnostics  might 
have  said  that  matter  is  eternal.  John  certainly  might  have 
so  expressed  himself;  but  the  words  of  our  text  likewise  indi- 
cate the  thought  with  suflBcient  clearness.  For  John  regards  evil 
in  its  individual  phenomena,  and  of  these  he  affirms  that  none 
of  them  exists  without  the  Logos :  and  thus  the  existence  of 
an  independent  power  beside  God  is  perfectly  excluded.  For 
the  foimtain  of  everything  false  in  the  theosophic  Cosmogonies,, 
which  were  framed  up  to  John's  time,  was   the  doctrine  of  ai^ 
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uncreated  matter  (vA?;),  aside  from  God,  as  the  source  of  ev£L 
This  fundamental  error  John  here  combats,  and  only  such  a 
supposition  renders  the  form  of  the  passage  intelligible.  AU 
except  God  is  designated  as  made,  and  is  conceived  as  made 
through  the  Logos,  and  thus  every  doctrine  of  a  second  self-existent 
essence  is  entirely  rejected ;  this  reference  of  the  passage  also  admi* 
rably  suits  the  polemic  purpose  of  John,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
done  away.  J.  G.  Miiller  (vom.  Gl.  der  Ohr.  vol.  i.  p.  393)  decides 
for  the  old  Alexandrine  punctuation,  maintained  also  by  Erasmus, 
Griesbach,  and  Koppe,  according  to  which  8  y^ovev  should  be  con- 
nected with  iv  avT(^,  so  as  to  give  the  sense  :  "  that  which  was 
made  by  him  was  life."  But  then  life  would  be  attributed  to 
the  created  rather  than  to  the  Creator,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  context  ical  ^  ^oyrj  ijv  k.  t.  X.,  if  so  understood.  And 
the  sentiment  too  is  insipid,  "  that  through  him  that  which  is  liv- 
ing was  made,  not  that  which  is  dead." 

Ver.  4. — From  the  creation  in  general,  the  description  singles 
out  a  single  part,  viz.,  the  world  of  mankind,  and  states  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  it.  Eieger  refers  ver.  4  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  man  in  Paradise,  and  therefore  takes  j}v,  was,  decidedly  as 
the  imperfect  tense.  Ver.  5  would  then  describe  the  Fall,  and  the 
consequent  position  of  mankind,  and  ver.  6,  ff.,  the  restoring  agency  of 
God  in  its  consummation,  and  in  its  course  of  development  up  to  this 
consummation.  The  Logos,  however,  not  merely  was  the  light  of  men 
in  Paradise,  but  is  so  always.  Verse  5  does  not  refer  to  the  origin  of 
darkness,  but  presupposes  its  existence.  The  Evangelist  avoids  en- 
tering minutely  into  the  origin  of  evU,  since  it  would  have  led  him 
away  from  the  practical  ground. 

The  first  subjects  of  discourse  here  are  the  ideas  fow},*  life,  and 
0wf,  light,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Logos  as  permanent  designa- 
tions of  his  entity.  It  is  not  needful  to  read  iari  for  ^,  as  the  im- 
perfect tense  itself  would  point  out  enduring  presence.  Nor  is  it 
allowable  to  coin  a  signification  for  the  h,  in,  (viz.,  as  =  did,  and 
standing  for  a)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clause  h  avrdi  fow)  ^,  in 
him  was  life,  is  quite  parallel  with  the  formula  6  X&yog  korlv  ^  ^(»>rj^ 
the  Word  is  the  life,  or  X6yo^  rrjg  f(j^f ,  t?ie  Word  of  life  (1  John  i 
1).  (Comp.  the  passages,  John  v.  26,  1  John  v.  11,  with  John  xi. 
25,  xiv.  6,  in  which  the  two  modes  of  expression  are  interchanged.) 
For  the  sense  of  the  expression  is,  that  the  Logos  carries  life  in 
himself  independently  ;  as  Philo  says,  he  is  the  Tn/y^  ttj^  ?(^^,  foun- 
tain of  life.  (Comp.  Psalm  xxxvi.  9,  where  the  LXX.  have  Trapd 
4Jol  nTjyrj  f(j^f .  True,  this  applies  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  Father 
{John  V.  26,  cjoTTEp  6  naTTjp  ex^l  ^o>rpf  iv  iavT(^,  as  the  father  hath  life 

*  Comp.  my  treatise :  de  notione  vocis  ^utfi  in  libris  N.  Test.  PfingstpFogramm,  1828. 
Sprinted  in  my  Opusa  TheoL,  p.  98,  sqq. 
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in  himself),  but  the  Father  has  given  this  also,  as  everything  else, 
to  the  Son,  to  be  a  sd/'Svhsisting  Fountain  of  Life  (ovtc^  i6o)K€  aaX 

As  to  the  idea  of  fa)?^,  life,  itself,  it  belongs  to  the  most  profound 
things  in  the  profound  language  of  John.*  For  it  designates  the 
only  real  absolute  hein>g  (the  5vT6)f  dvaC)  of  Deity,  in  contrast  with 
the  relative  existence  of  the  creature.  The  latter,  contemplated  as 
in  isolation  from  Gk)d,  is  in  Bdvaro^,  death,  and  only  has  its  life  in 
connexion  with  God,  the  fountain  of  life.f  God  is  therefore  6  fj^og 
ix<»yv  TTiv  dSavaaiav,  he  who  alone  has  immortality  (1  Tim.  vi 
16)  ;:|;  creatures  receive  it  only  through  conjunction  with  him  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  God  communicates  it  to  them  through  the  Logos,  Christ 
himself  is  called  our  life  (Coloss.  iii.  4).  For  as  he  contains  the  life 
in  himself  (6  ^wv,  Rev.  i.  18),  so  also  he  imparts  it  (6  ^cjottomSv). 
Hence  the  thought  stands  in  the  following  connexion  with  ver.  3  : 
"  All  was  made  through  him, /or  in  him  resides  the  all-producing, 
creative  power.'*  The  signification  "  happiness,"  which  has  fre- 
quently been  ascribed  to  life,  is  only  a  secondary  one  ;  for  the 
possession  in  himself  of  Divine,  absolute  being,  certainly  includes 
happiness  for  the  creature  ;  but  the  notion  of  "  life'"  in  itself  com- 
prehends more  than  merely  the  sense  of  well-being,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  expression  "  happiness." 

The  life,  contemplated  in  its  victory  over  death,  which  strives 
against  life,  is  called  in  John  Avdoraaig,  resurrection.  As,  there- 
fore, Christ  is  the  life  itself,  so  he  is  also  the  absolute  resurrection* 
(Comp.  John  xi  26.) 

The  second  important  idea  in  ver.  4  is  <l><^,  light.  By  this 
term,  the  essence  of  the  Logos  is,  as  it  were,  substantially  ex- 
pressed. The  substance  of  the  Divide  Being  is  inexpressible  ;  the 
only  thing  that  nature  suggests  as  suitable  for  comparison  with  it  is 
Light.  §     No  people,  no  language,  no  age,  has  either  conceived  or 

*  Compare  Seyflarth,  loc.  cit  !>.  101,  ffi 

f  In  order  to  a  thorough  appreheusion  of  the  idea  of  C<^;7,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  term  ddvarog  in  its  biblical  usage.  In  reference  to  creatures,  it  has  a  twofold  sense. 
It  eommonly  signifies  the  Incoming  separate  of  things  belonging  together ;  either  of  the 
Boul  and  body  in  physical  death,  or  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul  in  the  inward,  spiritual,  or 
eternal  death.  But  Suvaroc  also  designates  fficU  which  separates^  the  power  that  produces 
death.  (Rev.  xz.  14.)  While,  therefore,  death  is  the  unharmonizing  force  which  checks 
individual  life  in  its  development,  and  destroys  it,  the  life  appears  as  the  harmonious^ 
strengthening  power,  which  renders  life  all  congenial  Thus,  as  life  stands  parallel  with 
good,  so  does  death  with  evil  The  former,  only,  is  the  eternal  and  absolute ;  the  latter, 
like  evil,  is  not  anjrthing  substantial,  still  less  anything  absolute,  but  yet  something  real — 
viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  proper  relation,  and  the  cause  itself  of  this  destruction. 

t  Grig,  in  Joan,  t  ii.  0pp.  vol.  iv.  p.  71,  very  justly  says:  rb  Kvpujg  l^yv  irapd  /i6vf^ 
Kvpiif)  Tvyxdvei, 

§  As  the  IhOier,  so  also  the  Sonj  is  light ;  in  his  brightness  we  behold  the  invisible 
Father.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  9,  -Bjfrr»"^3  ^Ka,  LXX.,  h  r^  ^uri  aov  &\p6fieda  <^^ 
PhOo  also  finely  expresses  this  idea  of  the  perceptibility  of  the  Light  by  means  of  itself 
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represented  the  Deity  otherwise  than  as  full  of  light.  Visible  light 
is  the  vivifying,  fructifying,  preserving  principle  in  the  physical 
world  ;  just  so  the  <^c  vorjrdv,  intellectual  light,  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  the  spiritual  world.  Thus  God,  the  first  cause  of  all  being, 
is  termed  ^w^  oIkCjv  wngdairov,  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable  (1 
Tim.  vi.  16),  and  Christ  declares :  kj6  elfic  rb  0a>f  tov  Kdofwv,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world  (John  viiL  12,  ix.  5).  Similarly  in  Wisd. 
of  Solomon  vii.  the  ao(l)La,  vnsdom,  is  called,  ver.  26,  dnavyaafia  (jH^nbg 
didlov,  radiance  of  eternal  light;  ver.  29,  ^Xlov  eimpenearepa,  Philo 
also  very  frequently  compares  the  Logos  with  the  light  or  the  sun 
(Mai.  iv.  2)  ;  and  also  with  the  yv6<pog  (Grossmann,  loc.  cit.  p.  39), 
since  the  excessive  abundance  of  light  passes  over  again  to  the  in- 
visible (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  Now  the  Logos,  the  Light  of  all  beings,  is 
here  contemplated  especially  in  relation  to  men,  to  whose  relations 
the  whole  following  description  has  reference.  As  the  Saviour  as- 
cribes to  man,  even  after  the  Fall,  an  inward  light  (Luke  xi  35), 
and,  ver.  9,  the  Logos  appears  as  the  constant  dispenser  of  spiritual 
light  to  men  ;  so  here  he  is  called  the  original  Bringer  of  light,  the 
i^<l>6pog  (2  Pet.  i.  19),  to  their  race. 

This  is  pointed  out  by  the  ^v,  was,  in  antithesis  with  the  follow- 
ing (paivEL,  shines  (ver.  5).  The  resolution  of  the  profound  idea  of 
the  light  into  the  general  notion  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  rejected,  as  de- 
stroying all  its  point.  The  function  of  the  teacher  presupposes  in 
the  learner  a  spiritual  susceptibility  to  instruction,  which  the  former 
only  puts  in  motion  ;  but  the  communication  of  the  light  is  the  fill- 
ing of  human  nature  with  a  higher  spiritual  principle,  and  is,  there- 
fore, something  far  more  internal  and  profound.  This,  however, 
may  be  allowed — that  while  life  refers  more  to  power,  light  has 
more  reference  to  knowledge;  yet  the  knowledge  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  profoundly  internal,  an  essential  possession  of  that  which 
is  known. 

Ver.  5. — In  opposition  to  the  Logos,  as  the  Diflfiiser  of  Divine 
light,  we  have  the  oKoria,  darkness,  and  while  up  to  this  point  the 
Logos  has  been  presented  to  view  as  the  Creator  of  the  originally 
pure  creation,  he  now  appears  as  the  Restorer  of  the  fallen.  With 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  darkness,  nothing  precise  is  said.  The 
Logos  is  only  styled  its  illuminator,  the  banisher  of  all  darkness. 
Darkness,  therefore  (oKdrog  or  okotio),  designates  the  entire  existence 
of  the  creature  turned  away  from  G^d,  and  consequently  fallen  into 
the  power  of  death,  having  through  sin  lost  the  Divine  light ;  dark- 

in  the  following  manner:  rdv  alaOrjrdv  tovtov  ij'kiovy  p)  iripcf)  rivl  deupovfiev  "h  i^(f> ;  rd 
ii  darpa  fjiri  tloiv  dXkoL^  "h  uorpoig  Oeopovfiev  ;  kclL  avvoXCtg  rb  ^wf ,  dp*  oi  <^qtI  /JXeTreroi ; 
rbv  airbv  67)  rpoirov  koI  6  Bedc,  iavrov  (jttyyo^  tSy,  di*  avrov  fiorov  (i,  e.,  2^yov)  deopeZrai^ 
utjdevdc  d2?/)v  awepyowrog  7  dwofievov  avvepyfiaai.  npbc  r^  elXucpiv^  xaroAjT^iv  T^f 
imao^eug  abroii. 
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ness,  therefore,  is  nothing  substantial,  as  light,  but  something 
merely  negative,  the  absence  of  the  light,  which,  however,  presents 
itself  only  in  concrete  forms,  and  therein  has  its  positive  aspect. 
On  this  account  it  is  absolutely  denied  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
world.  (1  John  i,  5,  Oebg  tpCig  i<m  naX  aaorla  kv  avrC)  ovk  iartv  ovde- 
fda.)  Now,  the  shining  ((palvec)  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  the 
work  of  the  incarnate  Logos  ;  rather,  the  expression  indicates  com- 
prehensively the  influence  of  the  world  of  light  and  of  its  Sovereign, 
in  all  its  forms  of  manifestation,  upon  the  darkness.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  darkness,  however,  to  these  influences  of  the  light,  was, 
that  it  did  not  admit  the  light,  and  consequently  was  not  illumin- 
ated by  its  power.  (KariXafkv  is  closely  allied  to  napeXaPoVj  ver.  11, 
and  to  eXaffoVj  ver.  12.)  This  statement  is,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
stood, like  ver.  10,  11,  only  of  the  great  majority,  of  whom  it  is  said: 
^dnrfoav  fidXXov  rb  oK&ro^,  Jj  rb  <t)cjg,  they  loved  the  darkness^  etc. 
(John  iii  19) ;  for  there  were  always  some  children  of  light  who 
received  it  deeply  into  their  hearts. 

The  several  forms  in  which  the  light  revealed  itself  are  more 
precisely  described  in  ver.  10,  ff.,  and  John  v.  33  is,  as  it  were,  a 
further  commentary  on  these  verses. 

Ver.  6-8. — After  this  mention  of  the  earliest  general  influence 
of  the  Logos  upon  humanity,  in  its  state  of  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  darkness,  the  representation  proceeds.  God  sent  John  the 
Baptist  as  witness  of  the  Light,  which  was  about  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner  to  the  world.  John  merely,  as  the 
greatest  and  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  put  for  them  all ; 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  line  of  prophets,  was  a 
testimony  (jiaprrvpia)  to  the  Light.  This  testifying  does  not  involve 
the  idea  of  instruction  or  communicating,  but  only  that  of  corrobo- 
ration, solemn  declaration,  and  this  not  merely  outward,  but  inter- 
nal also.  The  prophets  were,  so  to  speak,  the  first  beams  of  the  ap- 
proaching Sun,  and  such  also  was  John.  He  himself  was  incapable 
of  communicating  to  the  sinful  world  a  higher  life  ;  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  fountain  of  such  life,  and  that  it  was  about  to 
pour  forth  its  fulness  into  the  poverty  of  the  human  heart.  These 
words  plainly  have  a  polemic  direction  against  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mation of  John.  The  term  dvOfXimog,  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  predicates  of  the  A6yof ,  and  iyevero  to  fpf.  Ver.  8,  John  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  lighty  but  with  reference  to  what  pre- 
cedes, he  is  designated  as  a  man  who  had  experienced  in  himself 
the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  Logos.  Accordingly  (John  v.  85) 
he  is  called  kv^vog  6  (fxdvojv^  the  shining  lampj  and  the  character 
of  his  work  is  thus  described :  that  through  him,  ver.  7,  refer- 
ring to  John)  all  men  might  believe  in  the  coming  Light.  (Accord- 
ing to  ver.  12,  TnoTevaoHJi  may  be  completed  by  elg  rb  dvojia  oirov.) 
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Ver.  9. — ^Ncxt  folio  wb,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  the  annotmce- 
ment  of  the  Divine  decree,  that  the  true  Light  was  to  come  into  the 
world,  viz.  in  personal  manifestation.  The  epithet  dXi]divog,  truCy 
contrasts  the  Logos,  as  the  original  Light,  with  the  other  derived 
lights  (James  i.  17).  John  frequently  uses  the  term  (iv.  23,  vi  32, 
XV.  1)  to  express  the  sentiment  that  the  earthly  was  only  the  intitoa- 
tion  of  the  heavenly,  the  latter  the  essence  of  the  former.  Hence  it 
stands  in  antithesis,  not  to-  the  falsCy  for  the  Baptist  was  no  false 
light  but  only  to  the  relativcy  the  derived.  (In  such  passages  €is 
John  xvii.  3,  it  appears  used  as  equivalent  to  dkrjOrjg.  But  com- 
pare the  exposition  of  the  passage.)  Upon  this  rests  the  more 
profound  conception  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible,  It 
consists  not  in  a  transfer  of  earthly  to  Divine  relations  :  but  rather 
men  of  God,  contemplating  the  things  Divine  and  true  (the  dXi]6Lvd), 
sought,  for  their  expression,  the  earthly  copies  of  the  heavenly. 

With  respect  to  the  construction,  as  Liicke,  Tholuck,  and  all 
recent  expositors  acknowledge,  ipxofjLsvov  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
dvdpcj'TTov^  for  this  would  occasion  a  pleonasm,*  since  all  men  must 
come  into  the  world,  i.  e.,  must  be  born  :  but  it  is  to  be  united  with 
7JV.  The  participle  ipx^f^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  taken  in  a  fixture  sense  : 
"  The  light  was  about  to  come  into  the  world/'  Here,  however,  in 
the  first  place,  we  must  determine  the  meaning  of  «6a/iOf ,f  world, 
and  then  fix  the  sense  of  ep^ecr^o*  elg  tov  Kdofiov^  to  come  into  the  world, 
accordingly.  The  world  (jcSafiog)  means,  Jirst,  the  material  world 
with  all  its  creatures,  in  so  far  as  it  is  created  and  disposed  by  God. 
So  John  xvii.  5,  24,  frequently  in  the  phrase  Trpo  tov  tov  icdofiov  elvcu, 
and  the  like.  Secondly y  it  embraces,  by  way  of  synecdoche,  only 
men,  as  the  most  essential  creatures  of  the  universe,  e.  g.  John  iii. 
16,  ovTO)  ^ydirrjoev  6  Oebg  Tbv  Kdofiov^  vi.  33,  dpTog  ^(oijv  didovg  tw  /cdafUf}. 
Finally  (and  this  is  the  prevailing  signification  of  fcoofiog  in  the  lan- 
guage of  John),  it  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  creation,  so  far 
as  sin  exists  in  it,  and  in  this  relation  again  it  is  applied  by  synech- 
doche  to  man  alienated  from  God.  Thus  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray 
not  for  the  world"  (ov  Tregl  tov  Kdafwv  ipwrw).  (Comp.  1  John  ii  15, 
16,)  Now  "  worW  Qcdofiog)  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
dai*kness  (oKdTog)  ;  the  darkness  is  that  which  is  sinful  in  itself ;  in 
the  world  there  is  only  a  mixture  of  darkness  and  light.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  darkness  predominaies  in  the  aUiyv  ovTog^  so  far  the  devil 
is  called,  in  John's  phraseology,  the  dpxow  tov  ic6a\ioVy  ruler  of  the 
world  (xii.  31).    The  customary  expression  for  the  incarnation  and 

♦The  Hebrew  bVi:?*  *»»»  VSd  may  certainly  be  rendered  "all  men;"  only  in  that 
case  dvBpui^og  cannot  be  added. 

f  Comp.  Seyffarth  loc.  cit  p.  118.  We  need  only  mention  the  fundamental  error  in 
his  development,  viss.,  that  he  attributes  to  the  Apo^e  the  doctrine  that  inaMier  is  the  seat 
qfevil 
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personal  ministry  of  the  Logos  is  ^^eoBon  elg  rbv  KSofiov^  coming  into 
the  world  (iii.  19,  vi  14,  ix.  89,  xi.  27,  xii.  46).  It  designates  his 
descent  fix)m  that  blissful  heavenly  kingdom,  which  is  pervaded  by 
perfect  harmony,  into  the  mingled  and  discordant  economy  of  time. 
The  phrase  thus  expresses  the  self-abasement  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Logos.  The  Rabbins  use  hh^v^  Kia,  coming  into  the  worlds  for 
"  being  bom :"  but  the  Greek  expression  comprehends  more  ;  it 
refers  to  the  entire  earthly  manifestation  of  the  Logos,  and  its  im- 
port is  not  completed  till  the  return  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer  to  the 
heavenly  world.  Now  the  phrase  fiv  i^Sfievov^  viewed  in  itself,  cer- 
tainly may  stand  as  a  periphrastic  preterite,  equal  to  ^A^e,  as  Bleek 
and  Liicke  take  it  in  the  present  instance.  But  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Prooemium,  we  have  already  remarked  that  the  connexion  ren- 
ders this  here  inadmissible,  since  the  participle  is  to  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  future.  Tholuck  cdso  remarks,  in  opposition  to 
the  above  interpretation,  that  fjv,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  preter- 
ii»,  is  not  usually  placed  so  far  from  its  participle. 

Ver.  10,  11. — The  Evangelist  first  glances  back  to  the  earlier 
general  influence  of  the  Logos  in  the  world,  "  he  had  already  been 
in  the  world,  but  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  it,"  (the  ^  refers 
to  ver.  5,  rb  0c5c  iv  t$  okotI^  ipaiveiy  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  pluper- 
fect), and  then  speaks  more  definitely  of  bis  personal  manifestation, 
which,  ver.  14,  is  described  as  incarnation.  The  words  elg  ra  ISia 
i}A^€,  he  came  to  his  otrw,  can  only  relate  to  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
carnate Logos,  partly  because  the  ipx^oSai  is  not  used  of  his  previous 
mode  of  action,  e.  g.  the  Theophania,  and  partly  because,  ver.  12, 
18,  regeneration  is  described,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  can  only 
be  regarded  as  typical,  and  not  as  actual  The  great  body  of  "  his 
own,"  even  upon  this  occasion,  did  not  receive  him  (ver.  5);  while 
those  who  did  receive  him*  reaped  rich  blessings  therefi-om.  The 
only  difficulty  here  is  presented  by  the  words  rd  Idia  (sciL  d6fiaTa) 
and  o£  Mioi,  To  me  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  expression  ^^  his 
own"  forms  an  antithesis  with  world  (ver.  10),  which  is  also  indicated 
by  the  antithesis  between  was  and  came.  The  latter  term  {Kdafioc) 
here  indicates  the  world  of  mankind  at  large  ;  his  own  {ISioi)  are  a 
part  of  it,  the  Jews.f    They  are  pointed  out  as  kindred  and  nearest 

*  The  ezpreflrion  Xoftpdveiv  airw  or  fiaprupiav  oOtov  is  equivalent  to  ni&reveiv, 
Theee  phrases  illato^te  the  idea  of  niari^ ;  thej  shew  that  the  subjectiye  oondition  of 
nioTic  is  susoeptibilitj  to  the  operations  of  the  world  of  light. 

f  Bleok  (loc.  dt  p.  417)  justly  observes,  that  the  ooming  of  Christ  into  the  world  did 
hndeed  strictly  commence  with  his  incarnation ;  but  his  actual  ministry  first  began  at  the 
baptism.  Previously  to  that  he  still  wrought,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  incarnation ;  and  although  he  was  in  existence  and  present,  John  testified  concerning 
him  as  to  come.  This  interpretation  favours  the  retention  of  the  progression  in  the  Prooe- 
mium to  ver.  14 ;  for  the  words  6  X6yo^  adpi  iyeverot  the  word  became  fleshy  (ver.  14)  must 
be  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  entire  fhllness  of  his  work,  which,  how- 
€fver,  is  not  here  so  expressly  exhibited. 
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friends  of  the  Logos,  because  (according  to  Sirach  xxiv.  8)  he  had 
chosen  Israel  as  his  possession  and  residence.  So  Theophylact  and 
others.  Most  recent  expositors,  however,  understand  creation  in 
general  as  meant  by  Mm,  and  regard  the  tSiot  as  denoting  the  world 
of  mankind  related  to  the  Logos  through  the  indwelling  light ;  a 
sense,  certainly  not  inappropriate  ;  though  if  it  be  adopted,  the 
gradation  ceases,  and  verses  10,  11  become  perfectly  identical.* 

Ver.  12, 18. — It  was,  however,  impossible  for  John  to  make  these 
statements  respecting  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  without  limitation, 
because  a  community  of  Jewish  Christians  had  nevertheless  been 
formed.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  appearance  of  the  Eternal 
Word  in  the  flesh  could  not  be  in  vain  and  without  effect,  because 
that  would  suppose  the  final  victory  of  evil  over  good,  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  If,  therefore,  apparently  the 
few  who  did  receive  him  bore  no  proportion  to  those  who  did 
not  receive  him,  still  the  Divine  ene^  imparted  to  these  few 
involved  a  power  that  overcomes  the  world.  The  Logos,  there^ 
fore,  brought  with  him  for  men  a  higher  power  {i^ovata)^  viz.,  to 
become  children  of  God.  {'E^ovaCa  is  understood  as  =  TifXTJ  in  the 
sense  of  right,  prerogative  ;  but  the  Scriptures  contain  no  passage 
in  which  this  signification  is  necessarily  lo  be  adopted.  Passages 
such  as  John  v.  27  ;  1  Mace.  i.  13,  xi.  58,  indeed  admit  it,  but  only 
so*far  as  the  prerogative  depends  upon  a  greater  power  communi- 
cated. It  is  the  same  here.  It  is  intimated  that  a  more  copious 
communication  of  the  Spirit  took  place  under  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  the  regeneration  which  belonged  to  it,  than  under  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  expression  reKva  eeov,  children  of  Oodj  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  begotten  of  Ood  in  regeneration,  rather  than  that  of  being 
dear  and  precious.  (Comp.  Comm.  on  Luke  i.  35.)  The  condition 
of  the  reception  of  these  higher  vital  powers  appears  as  faith 
(maTig),  a  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  the  Logos  in  his  own 
peculiar  entity,  so  that  dvofia^  name,  =  ay  is  employed  to  designate 
his  being  itself.  (Consult  upon  marig^  the  remarks  on  Eom.  iiL 
21.)  Ver.  13  now  adds  a  description  of  regenerated  believers,  in 
opposition  to  the  yewip-ol  yvvcuKdVy  bom  of  woman.  (Comp.  the 
Comm.  on  Matth.  xi  11.)  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that 
several  of  the  Fathers,  among  whom  are  IreneBUs  and  Tertullian, 
read  the  singular  5f — lyewTJOi],  so  as  to  refer  the  words  to  the  incar- 
nate Logos.     The  latter  even  asserts  that  the  plural  is  an  alteration 

*  Olshausen's  interpretation  is  unquestionably  the  right  one.  The  rd.  IStOj  Tits  ovjr^  is 
the  Jewish  nation  regarded  as  the  chosen  possession  of  the  Logos.  The  Old  Testament 
abounds  in  recognitions  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people,  the  inheritance  of  Jehovah,  and 
this  is  among  the  numerous  instances  in  which  John  identifies  the  incarnated  Logos  of 
the  New  Testament  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old.  Further,  Meyer  is  right  m  denying 
that  dufiara  is  understood ;  rd  Idia  is  w?iai  belonged  to  hmsefff  not  his  own  dweOing,-^^[K» 
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of  the  Valentinians.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  reading  is  incorrect, 
for  the  following  6  X&yog  aap^  h/hero^  the  Logos  became  flesh,  is  not ' 
consistent  with  it.  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  is  therefore  sim- 
ply this :  the  offspring  of  God  is  far  nobler  than  that  of  men. 
(Al/xa  =  onepfiaj  comp.  Wisd.  Sol.  vii.  2.)  The  only  particular  de- 
scription given  of  human  procreation  is,  that  it  is  through  desire 
(SiXTjim  =  iniSvuia,  concupiscentia)  of  the  woman  and  of  the  man ; 
and  it  is  here  we  find  the  indication  of  the  sinful  and  impure  ele- 
ment that  exists  in  human  procreation  and  passes  over  to  the 
children.  The  reference  of  ifc  BeXri^rog  to  adp^  also,  and  the  parallel 
juxtaposition  of  ov6e — ovde^  appears  to  favour  the  acceptation  of 
odp^j  fleshy  as  here  designating  woman.  True,  Ephes.  v.  29,  and 
Jude  ver.  7,  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  prove  that  odp^  means 
woman  ;  but  such  a  proof  we  do  not  need,  since,  in  order  to  inter- 
pret this  passage,  it  is  quite  suflBcient  to  refer  to  the  view  pervading 
the  whole  of  Scripture,  which  represents  the  weak  and  sinful  cha- 
racteristics of  human  nature  as  especially  exhibited  in  woman  (1 
Tim.  ii.  9,  ff.).  The  woman  may  therefore,  in  a  special  sense,  be 
called  (Topf,  and  that  were  enough  for  the  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage.* But  only  ovtb — ovtb  expresses  the  distribution  of  a  whole 
into  its  parts  :  hence  odp^  and  dvrip  cannot  be  taken  as  subordinate 
parts  of  alfta.  Connected  by  ovdi — ov6e,  they  define  with  more  pre- 
cision the  ovic  i^  alfmTU)v.  (Comp.  Winer's  Gram.  p.  456.)  But 
how  ?  Lucke  thinks  that  both  are  epexegetic,  odp^  arising  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  dvrjp  from  the  Hellenic  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
said  perhaps  with  more  propriety  that  adp^  opposes  to  the  Divine  the 
sinful,  dvTip  merely  the  created.  Tholucts  rendering,  "  also  not 
from  sensual  pleasure,  and  just  as  little  from  the  desire  of  man,'' 
well  agrees  with  this  view.  The  expression  in  Oeov  kyevvrfiriaav,  were 
begotten  of  God,  is  more  strictly  determined  by  the  term  fiovoyevTJgj 
only  begotten  (ver.  14,  18).  The  birth  from  God  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  First-bom  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  this  birth  the 
Logos  communicates  his  essence  to  men  ;  the  Logos  alone  is  born 
immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Hence,  man  in  his 
natural  condition  is  no  child  of  God  ;  he  wears  an  alien  form  ;  he 
must  be  changed  into  the  Divine  nature  through  the  influence  of 
Christ.  (Comp.  John  viii.  44,  iii.  6  ;  1  John  iii.  10,  v.  1 ;  GaL  iii. 
26,  27.)    It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  holy  Scripture  ex- 

*  Bleek's  mode  of  understanding  the  passage  (loa  cit  p.  422)  seems  to  me  some- 
what obscmre.  This  scholar  thinks  that  adp^  denotes  that  which  is  common  to  the  race 
of  men  and  of  women — the  sens^  nature ;  but  that  dvTJp  (jiesignates  the  conscious  in 
opposition  to  the  unconscious,  the  aup^.  Tho  meaning  would  then  be,  "  bom  neither  out 
of  fleshly  lust,  nor  out  of  the  will  of  a  man,  in  the  general  sense."  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  do  not  quite  understand  Bleek's  words,  "  so  that  man,  even  viewed  apart  (?)  from 
the  sexual  propensitj  and  the  sensual  nature  generally,  may,  through  his  voiU,  produce 
■och  8ons.''(?} 
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presses  tte  relation  of  the  world,  in  its  origin,  to  God,  in  no  other 
^phrase  than  ndvra  iK  tov  Oeov  tcriv^  all  things  are  from  Gody  since 
the  ecclesiastical  mode  of  expression,  "  creation  oiU  of  nothing/' 
does  not  occur  in  the  biblical  writings.  (Comp.  Heb.  xi.  3.)  The 
determining  of  the  difference  between  the  Divine  agency  through 
the  Logos  in  the  creation  generally,  and  in  regeneration  particularly, 
belongs  to  the  most  diflB.cult  problems  of  theology.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  the  indifference  is  indicated  in  the  usage  of  biblical  lan- 
guage;  since  in  reference  to  the  Son  and. to  regeneration  only 
yewaaOcUy  to  be  bom^  is  used,  while,  in  reference  to  the  world, 
yiveaScu,  becomCy  is  employed,  thus  excluding  the  errors  of  pantheism. 

Ver.  14. — In  this  pregnant  verse  the  "  coming  into  the  world'' 
portrayed,  (v.  9)  as  approaching,  which  v.  12  had  designated  as  an 
entrance  among  his  chosen  people,  is  more  fully  portrayed  in  its 
peculiar  character.  "  This  Logos  (described  ver.  1,  ff.)  now  (in 
time)  became  (iyevero  in  opposition  to  ^,  ver.  1)  fleshy  By  the 
expression  "  became  flesh,"  we  are  to  understand,  as  the  remark  on 
ver.  10  has  shewn,  not  merely  the  act  of  birth,  but  the  ministry  of 
the  incarnate  Logos  connected  therewith  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  sequel,  since  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  manifestation  of  his 
grace  and  glory,  the  first  complete  disclosure  of  which  was  after  the 
baptism.  This  expression  is  here  selected  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  ooj^^^  fleshy  could  not  be  exchanged  for  (rw/ia, 
body^  because  body  forms  the  antithesis  of  souL  (rpvxTJ).  But  the 
Logos  united  himself  not  merely  with  the  substance  of  the  body, 
but  also  with  a  human  soul;  hence  flesh  (pag^  here  denotes  (=  itea) 
the  whole  human  natm-e,  in  its  weak  and  necessitous  condition,  and 
this  he  filled  with  the  rich  treasures  of  his  Divine  life.  "  The  Word 
became  flesh,  in  order  to  raise  the  flesh  to  spirit."  John  states  this 
in  opposition  particularly  to  the  docetic  Gnostics,  who  explained 
the  corporeal  existence  of  Christ  as  a  mere  appearance,  thinking  it 
unworthy  of  him  to  take  to  himself  human  fleshy  (adp^  dvSpGmlvfj).^ 
He  assumed  it,  however,  with  indeed  the  general  infirmity  {dadiveia), 
on  which  his  susceptibility  of  sorrow  depended,  yet  without  its  sin 
(Eom.  vii  18.     Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  iii  6). 

Just  as  little,  moreover,  could  the  Evangelist  have  said  :  hfhero 
dvOpomoCy  became  a  many  which  would  represent  the  Redeemer  as 
one  man  amongst  many,  whilst  he,  as  second  Adam,  represented 

*  If  eyen  in  our  time  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  Gkxl  stUl  appears  so  difficult,  the 
prindpal  reason  is,  that  the  fact  itself  is  too  much  isolated.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of 
spirit  to  re-embody  itself  for  corporeity  is  the  end  of  the  work  of  Gk>d :  in  eveiy  phenome- 
non, an  idea  descends  from  the  world  of  spirit,  and  embodies  itself  here  below.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  all  the  nobler  among  men  are  rays  of  that  sun  which  in  Christ  rose 
on  the  Armament  of  himianity.  In  Abraham,  Moses^  and  others^  we  already  discover 
the  coming  Christ 
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collective  human  nature  in  a  sublime  comprehensive  personality.*  In  . 
such  a  form  of  manifestation,  continues  John,  he  tabernacled  among 
U8  (iaK'qv<M)Of!v  iv  ^fuv).  These  words  contain  not  merely  a  general 
reference  to  the  designation  of  the  Spirit's  dwelling  as  a  oKrjvcjfm, 
tabernacle  (2  Cor.  v.  1^ ;  2  Pet.  i  13  ;  Wisdom  ix.  15),  but  a 
special  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  nj-^Siw,  Shechinah  (from  15» 
<Mwyvovv.)f  (Oomp,  Rev.  vii.  15,  xxi.  3.)  With  this  also  the  (J6|a, 
gloryy  of  the  Logos  corresponds,  which  John  describes  with  deep 
emotion  from  his  own  observation.  (Comp.  1  John  i  1.)  It  is  the 
Divine  splendour,  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Shechinah  and 
identical  with  it,  visible  to  the  spiritual  eye,  issuing  from  the  Logos 
in  wonderful  grace  and  tenderness.  (With  regard  to  the  •»"•»  i*ia3;  com- 
pare the  remarks  on  John  i  1.)  The  apostles  beheld  this  glory,  as 
Lucke  finely  remarks,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  and  he  who  is  illuminated 
by  the  Spirit  perceives  the  same  glory  in  him  now.  (Respecting 
the  do^a^  gloryj  compare  also  the  remarks  on  John  ii  11.)  The 
Evangelist  now  associates  the  glory  in  its  matchlessness,  with  the 
character  of  the  Logos,  as  one  who  is  incomparable — as  the  fiovo- 
yevTJg,  only-begotten.  (Tholuck  justly  compares  the  d>g  with  the 
Hebrew  »,  veritatis,  unsuitably  so  called  ;  J  "  such  a  SS^a  as  belongs 
to  the  fwvoyvrjg  alone."§ 

Here  then  for  the  first  time  in  John  the  Logos  is  termed  the 
Son  of  God,  Seyffarth  is  mistaken  (loc,  cit.  p.  38,  78)  in  supposing 
that  the  expression  has  reference  merely  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos.  Schleiermacher  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  tnanner  (Glau- 
bensL  Pt.  ii.  p.  707):  "the  Divine  alone  in  Christ  could  not  be 
called  Son  of  God,  but  this  term  always  doubtless  designates  the 
entire  Christ.''    Ver.  18  shews  the  contrary,  where  the  words  S>v  el^ 

*  This  is  aU  that  ecclesiastical  doctrine  says  when  it  ascribes  to  the  human  nature  of 
Ohrisi  the  impersonalitas ;  jost  as  the  immortalitas  asserts  his  exemption  onlj  from  the 
necessiias  moriendi,  not  from  the  possibiliUu.  The  Logos  did  not  become  a  man  but  the 
man,  just  as  Adam  was  not  one  man  amongst  many  other  men,  but  <Ae  original  man 
who  included  them  all,  who  potentially  carried  in  himself  the  whole  race.  To  Adanv 
as  well  as  to  Christ,  we  may  apply  the  expression  of  Augustine:  in  illo  uno  fhi'mus  noe 
omnes. 

f  Tholuck  does  not  deny  this,  but  thinks  that  the  expression  may  denote  also  th» 
iransUoriness  of  the  abode  of  the  Son  of  God  in  lowly  humanity.  But  since  John  is  en* 
deavouring  to  depict  the  glory  of  Christ's  appearing,  the  reference  to  his  humiliation  is 
not  appropriate.  Moreover  his  humanity  is  not  a  transient  veil  for  his  deity ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  deity  and  humanity  remain  united  in  his  person. 

X  Meyer  on  John  viL  calls  the  a)  yeritatis  an  irrational  chimera ;  the  term  oertainly 
is  unsuitable,  but  the  peculiar  use  of  the  &  which  it  is  intended  to  denote,  cannot  b» 
denied.    Comp.  Gesenius  Oram.  p.  846. 

§  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  primary  reference  in  the  parenthetical  clause,  ^'  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,"  etc.  (for  it  clearly  ia  parentheticalX  is  to  the  transfiguration,  where 
John  pre-eminently  saw  the  Saviour's  glory,  and  immediately  and  expressly  the  glory  am 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father.  See  aooount  of  the  transfiguration,  Matth.  xrik 
1-6.    Also  2  Pet  L  16, 17.— [K. 
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T&v  kSXttov  tov  narpSg^  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  external  existence  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  The 
difiTerence  between  this  expression  and  the  term  Logos  consists  in 
this — that  the  term  Son  of  God  points  out  more  distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly the  personality  of  the  Word.  In  .like  manner  Seyffarth 
is  in  error  when  he  interprets  the  name  Christ  as  denoting  a 
quality  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  term  constantly  refers  to  the 
miion  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  a  union  in  which  the  Divine 
principle  hallows  and  anoints  the  human.  (Compare  the  Coemq. 
on  Matth.  i  1.)  Accordingly,  if  the  expression  6  vlog  tov  Oeov, 
the  Son  of  God,  in  John  refers  to  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Son  (as  to  the  few  exceptions  compare  the  Comm.  on  Luke  i. 
35)  then  the  epithet  fwvoyevijg,  only-begotten,  must  likevdse  have 
a  deeper  meaning  than  the  derived  one  of,  specially  dear.  Ac- 
cording to  ver.  18,  the  fwvoyevrjg  is  the  only  Son  of  God  in 
the  most  essential  and  highest  sense,  as  alone  knowing  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  knowing, 
according  to  the  profound  biblical  meaning  of  the  word,  that  the 
Deity  can  be  known  only  by  that  which  possesses  a  kindred  nature. 
Hence,  absolute  knowledge  of  God  presupposes  absolute  equality  of 
nature.  Hence  also  none  but  the  regenerate  in  whom  Christ  lives, . 
can  truly  know  the  Father ;  because  no  one  knoweth  the  Father 
save  the  Son  (comp.  Matth.  xl  27).  The  same  signification  is  in- 
dicated by  the  napd  7Tarp6g,/rom  the  Father,  in  our  passage,  which 
is  to  be  connected,  not  with  the  66^av,  but  with  fwvoyevav^.  In  the 
language  of  Paul,  instead  of  this  we  have  nporrSroKog,  first-bom 
(Eom.  viii  29 ;  Coloss.  i  15, 18 ;  also  Heb.  i  6),  in  which  expression, 
however,  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (npurrdroicog  kx, 
T(ov  veKfHov)  occasionally  prevails,  (Coloss.  i.  18,  as  Eev.  i.  5)  and  con- 
sequently the  human  nature  is  indicated.  Finally,  the  quality  of 
the  glory  is  more  exactly  defined  ;*  it  is  termed  nXrjprjg  x^^'^o^  *<w 
ak7fieiaq,full  of  grace  and  of  truth,  (H^prj  is  a  reading  which  resulted 
from  the  endeavour  to  connect  the  last  words  of  the  verse  with 
66^av ;  but  they  refer  to  the  X6yog,)  Both  ideas,  that  of  x^^j 
grace,  and  that  of  dXTJOeia,  truth,^  belong  to  the  class  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  John.  It  is  remarkable  that  Seyffarth  should  overlook  the 
former,  since  he,  nevertheless,  has  received  the  kii^dred  one  of 
dyd-m],  love.%     With  respect  to  the  ayarny,  he  very  jutlfly  remarks 

\ 

♦  Rather  of  the  ^yoc.    So  Olshauflen  in  the  immediately  following  parctitheais. — [K. 

f  Both  ideas  frequently  occur  in  connexion  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  Nspecially  in 
the  Psalms  (Ixxxix.  33,  c.  5,  cxvii.  2.) 

X  The  ancients  did  not  rise  aboye  the  Eros^  i,  e.,  loye  desiring,  and  there  bre  arising 
from  want :  the  Agape  of  Christianity,  the  loye  which  purely  bestows  out  V  absolute 
ftilness,  they  knew  noc  Comp.  Plato^s  Symposion,  and  with  it  the  ingenious  itoarks  of 
Batir  in  the  Mythol.  yoL  ii  sect  ii.  p.  242,  tt  Concerning  the  diflbrenoe  betwe^  dyana$ 
and  ^iXelv,  comp.  Tittmao,  Syn.  Part  I  p.  50.  ' 
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(p.  97,  ff.),  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  essentially  in  God  (1  John 
iv.  8,  16),  as  the  outpouring  or  immediate  communication  of  his 
being  ;  and  so  Schleiermacher  expresses  himself.  Xdpigy  grace  (= 
T^h,  ih)  according  to  John's  idea,  is  the  expression  and  activity  of 
dydrrriy  fove,  towards  the  abject — condescension  towards  the  world  of 
creatures.  If  they  be  contemplated  at  the  same  time  as  miserable 
through  sin,  then  grace  is  termed  compassion  (iktog).  Accordingly, 
the  Father  shews  towards  the  Son  not  ffra^^e  but  Zove,  as  it  is  said, 
John  xvii.  24,  ^dwriadq  fte  irpb  KaraPokTJg  tcSafioVy  thou  lovedst  me 
be/ore  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  incarnate  Logos, 
this  condescending  expression  of  love,  the  x^^j  ^^  the  prominent 
character.  As  to  the  second  term,  dkrjdetay  truth,  it  stands  in  oppo* 
sition  not  only  to  yl>ev6o^,falsehoody  but  also  to  fuiTcu&n]^,  emptiness. 
According  to  the  profound  conception  of  John,  the  truth  is  the 
same  as  reality,  substance,  in  opposition  to  shadow,  i.  e.  emptiness, 
destitution  of  the  Divine  essence.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
sinful  world  (Bom.  viii.  20);  the  truth  (dXrfieia  =  n»^),  on  the 
contrary,  is  God  himself  and  his  Logos  (John  xiv.  6).  He  does  not 
have  it  as  something  conceived  to  exist  in  connexion  with  him,  and 
possessed  by  him ;  he  is  essentiaUy  the  thing  itself*  Hence  the 
communication  of  the  truth  through  the  Logos  is  not  a  communi- 
cation of  certain  correct  opinions,  but  an  impartation  of  the  essence, 
the  principle  of  all  truth,  the  icoivoivla  tov  TTvevfiarogy  participation 
(^  the  Spirit;  and  Seyffarth  very  justly  observes  (p.  96),  that  be- 
lievers, the  begotten  of  God,  are  called  by  John  i^yuwiiivot.  kv  t§ 
dXrfitt^,  sanctified  in  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19).  Hence  also,  in  the 
language  of  John,  tJ  dXtjOeia,  the  truth  (with  the  article)  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dhffiua,  truth  (Oomp.  John  viil  44).  Some  truth 
is  possessed  even  by  the  unholy ;  it  is  only  of  the  devilish  that 
it  is  said,  ^^  truth  is  not  in  him."  But  the  eternal  alone  is  absolute 
truth. 

Ver.  15. — The  testimony  of  John,  intimated  above  (ver.  6),  is 
now  more  precisely  detailed,  that  it  may  be  presented  (L  19.  ff.)  to 
the  reader  with  the  occasions  that  called  it  forth.  Kpa^etv,  exclaim, 
expresses  the  energetic  character  of  the  testimony.  The  phrase  6 
6?rt(76)  fiw  ipx^f^^o^y  he  that  cometh  after  me,  which  in  Matth.  iii.  11 
is  clear,  is  in  this  place  somewhat  obscure,  on  account  of  the 
ifMTTpooOiv  fwv  and  npardg  fwv  (not  occurring  in  Matthew  and  Mark.) 
According  to  the  synoptical  Evangelists  the  sentiment  is  merely 
this  :  "  he  who,  commences  his  work  later  than  I,  is  higher  in  dig- 
nity." Now,  IfjtTTpoadev  fwv  yeyoveVy  has  become  {takes  rank)  before 
me,  in  our  passage,  can  only  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  Mes- 
sianic office  of  Christ,  since  yeyovc,  has  become,  permits  no  refer- 

*  The  andenls  also  used  uX^eia  in  this  absohite  senae.    Oomp.  Plutarch  de  Iside  et 
Oair.  a  1,  (^  oidhf  dv$p6ir(f>  Xafielv  (lelffiVy  oi x^V^f^oaScu  Oe^  aeftvorepov dXtfb  eiac. 
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ence  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  of  Gkwl.  Meyer,  indeed, 
thinks  that  the  difficulty  is  relieved,  if  we  refer  the  expression  to 
the  ancient  procession  of  the  Logos  from  God,  the  X6yog  TTpo<t>opiK6^. 
But  this  procession  itself  is  to  be  understood  as  the  eternal  action 
of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  designated  by  yiveaScu^  become. 

The  concluding  words,  however,  must  be  referred  to  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  Son,  since  the  Sriy  because,  founds  the  previous 
proposition  upon  that  which  follows.  (Tholuck  and  LtLcke  justly 
understand  npurog  =  Trpdrepo^,  according  to  John  xv.  18,  1  John  iv. 
19.)  The  sense  will  then  be  this  :  "  He  who  begins  his  work  later 
than  I,  has  received  a  greater  dignity,  for  he  was  eternally  with  the 
Father."  This  correct  knowledge  of  the  Baptist  may  have  been 
first  awakened  in  him  by  careful  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  use  of  exegetical  tradition  (both  of  which  Tholuck  makes  prom- 
inent) ;  but  we  can  attribute  his  firm  conviction  respecting  it  only 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  himself^  who  in- 
spired him.    (Oomp.  John  i.  88.) 

Ver.  16. — This  verse  is  surely  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  discourse  of  the  Baptist ;  it  is  connected  with  ver.  14,  and 
confirms  what  is  there  said  respecting  the  contemplation  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  Ver.  15  comes  in  between  them  parentheticaUy. 
Hence  the  reading  ical  of  the  Text.  Recept.  certainly  is  incorrect, 
and  5ti  should  be  read  instead.  The  change  arose,  perhaps,  from 
the  fact  that  the  triple  occurrence  of  Sri  appeared  strange  to  the 
transcribers.  The  Evangelist  now  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  believ- 
ers, and  declares  how  the  Redeemer  has  become  to  them  a  fountain 
of  life.  The  fulness  {nXrjptoiM)  ascribed  to  him,  is  (as  Ephes.  L  23, 
Coloss.  L  19)  the  fulness  of  Divine  being  and  essence  which  dwells 
in  him.  In  distinction  from  him,  entire  humanity  appears  as  the 
party  receiving  ;  he  alone  is  the  giver,  and  the  giver  of  grace  (^dpig.) 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  x^^"^  <^^^  X^'^^^y  grace  for  grace,  is 
easy ;  the  more  we  receive  from  the  streams  of  grace,  the  more  we 
may  yet  receive  ;  as  it  is  inexhaustible  in  the  bestowment,  the  be- 
liever may  take  it  without  measure.  But  this  use  of  dvrl  is  without 
parallel  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passage  in  Theogn.  (sentt. 
V.  344,  dvT*  dvuov  dviag)  is  analogous,  where  dvrl  may  be  taken  as 
"  for*'  "  over."  So  also  here^ — "  one  expression  of  favour  upon  an- 
other."* (Perhaps  the  Evangelist  had  in  his  mind  the  Hebrew 
W  V?  ih,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  our  formula).  To  take 
dvTL  in  the  sense  of  "  instead/'  and  thus  refer  the  first  x^^  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  second  to  the  New,  is  here  wholly  inadmissible. 
The  Old  Testament,  in  its  intrinsic  character,  cannot  be  called 
Xdpigj  grace. 

*  I  think,  thus:  dvri,  ituiead  of,  henoe,  in  place  of,  sueceedinff  to ;  thuflt  grace  snooeed- 
Ing  ta  grace  —  grace  upon  grace. — [K. 
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Ver.  17. — This  is  shewn  also  by  the  following  parallel  between 
Law  and  Qospel ;  the  abundance  of  grace  in  Christ  becomes  mani* 
fest  through  the  previous  law,  in  which  justice  and  a  stem  demand 
for  holiness  formed  the  prevailing  characteristic.  One  thing  only  is 
singular,  viz.,  that  even  the  truth  is  traced  to  Christ  alone  as  its 
source,*  whereas  it  appears  assuredly  that  there  was  truth  in  the 
Old  Testament  also.  Here,  however,  we  must  understand  the  truth 
in  the  absolute  sense,  which — as  before  observed — ^is  the  true  being 
and  essence  itself  The  Law  demands^  and  thereby  elicits  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  the  need  of  redemption  ;  it  only  typifies  the 
reality ;  the  Gkwpel,  on  the  contrary,  actually  imparts  substantiye 
life  and  power  from  above.  (Compare  Rom.  vi.  14,  15,  where  imh 
v6fiov,  under  laWy  and  inb  x^^y  under  grace,  form  the  antithesis.) 
Hence  Paul  terms  the  Old  Testament  axid,  shadow,  whilst  he  calk 
the  New  Testament  a&fia  (substance),  Coloss.  ii  17.  De  Wette 
seeks  a  subtle  distinction  between  iddOrj  and  iyevero,  to  wit,  that  in 
the  former  term  lies  the  character  of  the  positive,  in  the  latter  that 
of  the  historical  'Edodrj  is  selected  purely  on  account  of  the  fore- 
going vSfjLo^,  which  admitted  no  other  verb  ;  but  iySvero  is  here  asso- 
ciated -withxoptg  and  dXTJOeia,  because  the  discourse  is  not  concerning 
the  object  in  itself,  but  concerning  its  becoming  manifest  to  men. 

Ver.  18. — The  concluding  verse  of  the  Prooemium  connects  itself 
beatifully,  on  the  one  hand,  with  what  immediately  precedes,  in  that 
the  Son  alone  could  unfold  the  essential  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  as  the  Gos- 
pel communicates  it ;  while,  on  the  other,  this  same  thought  com- 
pletes the  entire  Procemiimi,  the  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning 
with  the  Father,  and  in  Christ  became  man,  thus  appearing  as 
the  Being  who  supplies  all  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  procures 
eternal  life.  To  represent  this  work  of  the  incarnate  Logos  is  the 
design  of  the  whole  QtjspeL  The  expression  6  Cjv  elg  rbv  koXttov  tov 
narpog,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  serves  to  point  out  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Son.  Were  we  to  admit  an  interchange  of  the 
prepositions  dq  and  ^v,  the  term  ndXirog^  bosom,  might  be  taken  (accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  Old  Testament  passages,  such  as  Isaiah  xlvi.  3, 
Ixvi  9)  as  =  ^rp,  the  womb ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  expression 
would  be  :  "  The  Son  was  (as  X6yog  ivScddero^)  from  eternity  in  the 
essence  of  the  Father."  But  Winer  (N.  T.  Gramm.  3d  edit.  p.  350), 
rightly  opposes,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  also,  such  an 
interchange  ;  he  understands  koXtto^  in  the  ordinary  signification, 
laid  "  towards  the  bosom."  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  neither 
the  LXX.  nor  the  New  Testament  ever  put  kSXtto^  for  6h-} ;  they 
always  employ  KoiXia  or  ^TJTpa  for  it.  Consequently,  the  only  idea 
remaining  for  this  passage  is  that  of  the  most  intimate  communion,f 

♦  With  eyevero^  dvBpuiroic  ia  to  be  supplied. 

f  The  choice  of  the  exprnssion  6  dv  etc  rbv  KoXnov  tov  narooct  who  was  in  (he  hoaom 
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according  to  the  Latin  in  stnu,  in  gremio  cdictffua  esse.)  But  even 
if,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  words  in  themselyes  might 
agree  with  Arian  and  Socinian  representations  of  Christ,  still  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  take  the  thought  in  its  profounder  sense,  that,  viz., 
which  refers  the  words  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father — ^in  the  first  place  by  glancing  back  at  the  language  6 
kSyo^  ffv  Trp^f  rhv  Oedv,  the  Logos  was  with  God  (ver.  1),  and  second- 
ly, by  the  antithesis  with  ovdel^  kddpoKe  Bebv  Trwrrore,  none  hath  ever 
seen  God,  These  words  place  the  only-begotten  Son  in  opposition 
to  evert/thing  human  and  created,  and  ascribe  to  him,  in  his  higher 
nature,  precisely  that  which  rises  above  the  sphere  of  human  exist- 
ence. The  expression  iMvoyevrj^  vlSg^  only-begotten  Son^  cannot  refer 
to  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  (compare  our  remarks  on  i.  14), 
smce  even  in  his  functions  before  that  (ver.  5)  he  revealed  to  men 
the  hidden  essence  of  God.  ('E^elaeai  =  dnoKaXvirruv.  In 
the  Septuagint  for  n^n,  Levit.  xiv.  57.)*  Still,  some  difficulty 
seems  occasioned  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  appeared  to  several,  in  particular  to  Moses,  with  whom 
Christ,  as  the  communicator  of  the  direct  knowledge  of  God,  is  here 
contrasted  ;  while  Jesus  also  speaks  (Matth.  v.  8)  of  seeing  God. 
But  the  Old  Testament  representation  itself,  when  accurately 
viewed,  perfectly  conforms  to  the  idea  here  expressed.  In  the  re- 
markable passage,  Exod.  xxxiii.,  God  says  to  Moses  (ver.  20)  : 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my /ace,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
live.'*  The  contrast  between  the  sinful  creature  and  the  eternal 
God  is  so  vast,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  ftiU 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  light ;  it  needs  a  gradual  disclosure 
thereof.f    At  the  conclusion  (ver.  28)  it  is  fiirther  said  "^THK-n^  ^^7\ 

of  (he  Father  (which  doee  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament),  bears  aasuredlj  a 
striking  character  that  has  not  yet  been  entirely  cleared  up.  Perhaps  there  was  floating 
in  John's  mind  a  parallel  with  himself:  as  he  was  related  to  Jesus,  so  was  Jesus  to  the 
Father.  With  this,  Hengstenberg's  remark  (iiber  die  Aechtheit  des  Pentateudi,  p.  26) 
would  well  agreo — ^viz.,  that  the  self-designation  of  John  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
is  an  explanation  of  his  own  name,  since  he  takes  Jesus  as  equivalent  to  Jehoyah,  so 
tiiat  his  name  was  a  prophecy  of  the  relation  into  which  he  entered  to  Jesus.  But  the 
biTLneoCw  M  rb  oTrjBo^  tov  'Ijyrrot;,  Uaning  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  (John  xiil  25,  Txi.  20), 
is  only  a  S3rmbolical  expression  for  bv  Tjyuna  6  'Ij/troOf,  whom  Jesus  loved. 

♦  Ltieke  strenuously  maintains,  and  copiously  proves,  that  k^rjyetadai  and  KaOriyelaBai, 
in  the  profkne  writers,  were  used  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation  of  sacred 
things.  Yet  he  himself  says  that  here  the  Evangelist  may  have  only  unconsciously  used 
the  very  word  which  in  the  best  manner  points  out  the  essential  characteristio  of  the 
revelation  of  Christ.  As  a  supplement  to  kiTj-^TJaarOy  Kuinoel  justly  adds  rd  toC  OeoVf 
which  certainly,  as  Lticke  remarks,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  x^P*^  f^^  dh^Bua 
(ver.  17.) 

f  Although  Steudel  (in  the  Tiibmg.  Pflngstprogramm,  1830)  contends  against  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  yet  he  seems  in  reality  only  to  deny 
the  Arian  view  of  a  Being,  standing  midway  between  God  and  men :  and  certainly 
he  does  so  with  truth.  The  contrast  doubtless  may  be  understood  altogether  differently 
and  then  be  in  hannony  with  Scripture.    John  xii  41  shews  that  the  idea  which  we  have 
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mn-;  iC*>  '•»\  Thus  in  the  cases  of  theophany,  men  of  God,  under 
the  Old  Testament  did  not  see  the  hidden  essence  of  God,  but  his 
image  (eUcjv).  But  the  image  of  God  is  the  Son,  the  Revealer 
of  the  hidden  Father,  and  accordingly  it  was  always  (even  be/ore 
the  incarnation  in  Christ)  the  Son  who  disclosed  to  men  the 
inner  essence  of  God  by  degrees,  as  they  were  capable  of  appre- 
hending it.* 

Hence,  as  Deity  itself,  he  stands  in  opposition  to  everything 
human  ;  no  one  knows  the  Father  except  the  Son  (Matth.  xi  27). 
(The  readings  fiovoyevijg  vlbg  Ged^,  or  Beovy  are  in  any  case  to  be 
rejected  ;  probably  they  arose  from  the  endeavour  to  make  the  an- 
tithesis with  'ovdelg  as  (Ustinct  as  possible.) 


§  2.  FiBST  Testimony  of  thb  Baptist  Conoerninq  Christ. 
Jesus  Collects  Disciples. 

(JohnL  19-62.)^ 

The  intimations  already  given  (ver.  6,  7, 15)  of  John's  testimony, 
are  now  followed  by  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  that  the  Evangelist  opens 
his  work  with  this  ;  the  very  form  of  the  narration  (comp.  especially 
ver.  20)  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  immediately  following  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Lord  gathered  disciples,  while  John  referred 
them  to  him— all  render  it  certain  that  the  Evangelist  had  some- 
thing special  in  view.  He  doubtless  intended  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  the  later  disciples  of  John,  that  the  Baptist  himself  was 
the  Messiah.  Moreover,  the  occasion  on  which  the  Baptist  deliv- 
ered the  solemn  testimony  that  he  was  not  Christ,  specially  invited 
a  decisive  declaration  ;  a  formal  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim 
appeared^  whose  object  was  to  question  him  respecting  the  nature 
and  legitimacy  of  his  oflSce.     The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  pos- 

given  of  the  Theopbanies  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  Evangelist  himself;  for  it  is 
tiiere  explained  that  Isaiah  (chap,  vl)  saw  Christ 

*  In  the  fragments  of  Orpheus,  terms  and  thoughts  occur  which  are  quite  simUar  to 
the  description  of  the  ministiy  of  the  Divine  Logos.  In  the  first  fhigment  from  Justm 
Martyr,  it  is  said.: 

Elf  Iot'  aifToyevygf  hbc  lnyova  iravra  rervKTtu  * 

'Ev  (T  airolg  airh^  Trepiviooerar  offdi  rt^  avrbv 

Ehopa^  BvfjTQv  ahrh^  di  ye  irdvrag  op  drat,' 
In  the  second  Fragment  from  Eusebius  (Prsep.  Eyang.  xiil  12)  it  is  said : 

Oi  yap  Kev  rig  l6oi  dvfirCJv  fiepoiruv  Kpaivovraf 

"Elfiilfiovvoyeviig  tic  unoppij^  ^Xov  uvodev 

Doubtless,  however,  Christian,  or  at  least  Jewish  influence,  assisted  in  the  composition  off 
this  and  similar  Orphean  fragments. 
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messed  a  perfect  right  to  send  such  a  deputation.  (On  this  subject, 
c:>rapare  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  Matth.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  John 
answered  them  and  gave  them  an  n^«,  8ig%  by  which  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  prophet,  viz.,  "  that  the  Messiah  was  already  in 
their  midst.''  From  this  circumstance  we  may  conclude  that  our 
attention  is  here  occupied  with  a  diflferent  occurrence  from  that  nar- 
rated Matth.  iii.  7,  flF. ;  for  in  this  latter  passage  no  deputcUion  ap- 
pears, but  we  merely  find,  amid  the  masses  of  people  surrounding 
John,  individual  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  who  wish  to  be  baptized* 
This  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  parallel,  Luke  iii  7,  ff.  Moreover, 
since  it  is  said,  John  i.  31,  "  I  knew  him  (Jesus)  not,"  whereas  here 
in  the  answer  to  the  deputation  Jesus  is  described  as  known  to  John, 
this  occurrence  must  have  taken  place  after  the  baptism  and  temp- 
tation of  Jesus.   (Comp.  the  particulars,  ver.  29.) 

Ver.  19,  20. — By  the  expression  ol  'Iov<5<uo/,  the  JewSj  John  here 
designates  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  nation.  All  imagined  something  superior  in  the  Baptist, 
but  they  were  in  doubt  asjto  his  proper  character.  The  reiteration 
iJjfwXSyrjae  Kcu  ovk  ^prrjaaro  kclL  LjfwXoyTjaeVy  he  acknowledged ,  and  de^ 
nied  noto,  and  acknowledged^  obviously  implies  great  stress.  The 
Evangelist  means  to  say  that  the  Baptist  declared  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah.  The  polemical  reference  in 
these  words  to  the  errors  of  later  disciples  of  John  appears  to  me 
unmistakable. 

Ver.  21-22. — The  disavowal  of  the  office  of  Messiah  on  the  part 
of  the  Baptist  induces  the  deputies  to  associate  him  with  other  im- 
portant personages  ;  they  ask  him  whether  he  may  be  Elias,  who  is 
to  precede  the  Messiah,  or  Jeremiah,*  concerning  whom  a  similar 
opinion  was  entertained.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvi.  13.) 
But  the  Baptist  disavows  this  also.  The  apparent  contradiction 
occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  calls  John  Elias,  is  easily 
reconciled  by  Luke  i.  17,  where  John  is  described  as  working  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xi.  14,  and 
on  Matth.  xvii.  10.) 

Ver.  23. —  After  these  negative  declarations  the  Baptist  at  length 
speaks  of  himself  positively ;  he  is  the  ^Kt)v^  (iocJvTog  h  t$  ipfjfMo^ 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert.  He  here  appeals  to  the  passage, 
Isaiah  xl.  3,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  Baptist,  Matth.  iii.  3  ;  Mark 
i.  2  ;  Luke  iii.  4.  (Instead  of  irocfidoaTe,  which  the  three  Evangel- 
ists have  in  common  with  the  LXX.,  John  admits  ebOvvare^  doubt- 
less only  because  he  quoted  from  memory.) 

Ver.  24,  25. — John's  additional  remark,  that  these  deputies 

*  Bleek  (loa  cit  p.  423,  fL)  does  not  think  that  Jeremiah  is  expressly  intended,  but 
lie  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  general  sense  only,  according  to  Dent.  xvilL  16,  a  prophet 
was  to  precede  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  reference  is  here  mada 
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(Priests  and  Levites)  were  of  the  sects  of  the  PhansQes  and  Saddu- 
cees,  was  very  appropriate  here,  because  this  was  the  most  likely 
motive  of  their  subsequent  question.     The  Pharisees  rigidly  adhered 
to  external  rites  ;    hence  they  were  struck  at  John's  baptizing. 
They  evidently  considered  baptism  as  nothing  xmbecoming  to  the 
Messiah  or  to  Elias.     (Comp.  Lightfoot  hor.  hebr.  ad  h.  L    Never- 
theless the  Babbinical  passages  there  adduced   do  not  expressly 
treat  of  a  baptiamy  but  only  in  general  of  the  purification  which 
Elias  was  to  accomplish.     The  Jews,  however,  justly  acknowledged 
the  baptism  of  John  as  a  symbol  of  purification.)     But  that  any 
one  should  baptize  membera  of  the  people  of  ffod— consequently  de- 
claring them  impure  and  in  need  of  purification  in  order  to  be 
received  into  a  higher  communion — appeared  to  them  inadmissible. 
For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  this  passage  (comp. 
the  Oomm.  Matth.  iii.  1)  that  the  Jews  believed  the  Messiah  or  bis 
forerunner  would  baptize.     The  words  only  signify  that  the  baptism 
of  Israelites,  by  these  individuals,  was  not  inappropriate,  since  they 
would  not  merely — ^like  ordinary  prophets — strengthen  the  existing 
theocratic  life,  but  would  found  a  new,  higher  constitution.     But 
the  symbolical  significance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  was  so  intelligible, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Jews  saw  John  practise  it,  they  understood 
what  he  meant  by  it.    Accordingly,  this  passage  affords  no  proof 
that  baptism  (in  its  distinction  from  mere  lustration)  was  known 
before  John  and  Christ.    At  any  rate,  it  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a  prerogative  belonging  only  to  the  Messiah  to  baptize 
the  Jews,  because  in  that  case  John  would  by  no  means  have 
adopted  it.    Moreover,  the  words  before  us  state  nothing  to  that 
effect.* 

Ver.  26,  27. — To  solve  this  difficulty,  John  specifies  the  charac- 
ter of  his  baptism,  which  only  operated  negatively  (separating  from 
the  impenitent  generation),  not  positively  (giving  power  from  above 
for  a  new  life)  like  the  baptism  of  Christ.  (Comp.  the  particulars 
in  the  Comm.  on  MattL  iii.  1.)  The  synoptical  Evangelists  have 
the  same  words  in  a  more  complete  form  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  iii.  11,  and  the  parallels),  in  particular,  they  expressly  add 
the  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  {panrl^etv  iv  TrvevfiaTi\  which  belongs  to 
the  Messiah.  The  words  [leaog  vfuHv  SarriKeVj  bv  iffrng  ovk  oldare^  there 
standeth  in  the  midst  of  you,  etc.,  are  peculiar  to  John.  They  are 
very  important  to  the  connexion  of  the  whole  passage.    It  appears 

♦  The  importance  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  the  rite  of  baptiam  is  explained,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  circumstance  that  no  post-Mosaio  prophet,  seeri  judge,  or  IU17 
teacher  of  Divine  things  under  the  Old  Testament,  could  introduce  a  sacred  usage,  rite,  or 
ceremony  to  be  observed  as  the  Mosaic  regulations  by  the  people  of  Grod.  Subsequently 
to  Moses  none  but  the  Messiah  could  do  this  according  to  the  passage  Deut  zviii  15, 
**  A  prophet  Uke  me  (the  founder  of  a  new  institution  of  Qod)  will  the  Lord  raise  up^ 
him  shoU  ye  h^ar" 
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to  me  probable  that  the  Evangelist  who,  as  a  disciple  of  John,  may 
have  listened  to  this  very  conversation  with  the  deputation  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  reported  the  words  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Not  im- 
probably the  deputies  further  proposed  an  express  question  to  the 
Baptist  regarding  the  prophetic  legitimation  in  general.  (Comp. 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi  23.)  To  this  reference  is  made  in  the 
words  fieao^  xffuHv  tarrjKev,  there  standeth  one  among  you.  By  means 
of  this  oTjiietov  or  n*itt,  sign — ^that  he  announced  to  them  the  Messiah 
as  already  walking  amongst  them — the  Baptist  proved  himself  to 
be  a  true  prophet  of  God.^  On  this  account  also  the  Lord  could 
ask  (Matth.  xxi.  25)  :  "  Why  did  ye  not  believe  John  ?"  (With 
respect  to  ver.  27,  comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  15.) 

Ver.  28. — This  important  event,  the  official  legitimation  of  the 
Baptist,  so  impressed  John,  that  he  further  particularizes  the  place 
where  it  occurred.  The  reading  Brfiavig,  (nja»  n-^a  ship-place),  is 
doubtless  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  of  the  text.  rec.  Brfiafktp^ 
(rnaa;  n'»aj  ferry-place).  The  latter  name  has  only  been  received 
through  Origen.  He  found  on  the  Jordan  a  Bethabara,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  John  baptized,  whilst  Bethany  lay  inland  near 
Jerusalem.  But  the  spot  here  meant  certainly  is  not  this  well- 
known  residence  of  Lazarus  ;  it  was  a  little  place  bearing  the  same 
name  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  time  of  Origen. 

Ver.  29. — In  the  passage  ver.  19-28,  the  chief  thing  presented 
was  the  negative  part  of  the  Baptist's  testimony,  viz.,  that  he  was 
not  the  Messiah  ;  in  the  following  (ver,  29-34)  we  have  his  positive 
statements  respecting  Jesus.  The  Evangelist  naturally  says  nothing 
about  the  act  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  himself,  because  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  his  purpose.  The  disciples  of  John  might  perhaps 
even  infer  from  it  that  the  Baptist  must  necessarily  be  superior  to 
Jesus.  The  following  words  must  also  have  been  spoken  after  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.f    True,  there  need  be  no  embarrassment  on  ac- 

♦  The  words  **did  no  miracle,"  John  z.  41,  are  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
tiie  same  views.  This  statement  is  only  intended  to  deny  actual  miracles  (rtpara)  in  the 
work  of  John ;  but  the  reality  of  his  prophecy  concerning  Christ  is  most  distinctly  re- 
cognized in  that  passage.  De  Wette  himself  (on  z.  41)  acknowledges  a  testimony  to  the 
parity  of  the  tradition,  in  the  fact  that  no  miracle  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Baptist,  and 
even  Strauss  will  not  venture  to  deny  this.  But  then,  on  what  ground  was  it  that  the 
ever-ready  fabulists,  who  abounded  in  apostolic  times,  did  not  use  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity CO  adorn  the  life  of  the  Baptist  with  wonders  ? 

f  I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  these  words,  as  well  as  John's  declarations  to 
the  deputation,  were  uttered  before  the  baptism,  and  (with  Meyer)  that  the  baptism  takes 
place  between  ver.  31,  32.  John's  language  to  the  deputation,  *'  there  standeth  one 
among  you,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  at  all  any  personal  acquaintance  of  the  BapUst 
with  Jesus,  rather  perhaps  the  reverse,  and  a  Divinely  inspired  declaration  that  he 
whom  he  came  to  herald  was  in  their  midst,  is  surely  not  inadmissible.  Nor  do  I  thmk 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  supposing  the  language  v.  29  to  have  been  uttered  before  the 
baptism.    John  was  a  prophet^  and  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  in  the  moment  of 
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oount  of  the  imvpiov^  on  the  next  day^  if  we  only  assume  a  quick 
succession  of  the  occurrences^  which  there  is  nothing  to  contradict. 
The  course  of  events  may  be  conceived  thus  :  In  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  came  the  deputation ;  towards  evening  John  baptized 
Jesus  ;  on  the  neoct  day  he  spoke  the  words  now  following.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  take  the  Inavpiov  (after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew 
•rtjtt)  in  the  wider  signification,  because  John  here  gives  such  a  pre- 
cise account,  that  he  even  specifies  the  hours  (ver.  40).  The  first 
meeting  with  his  heavenly  friend  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  memory.  But  the  circumstance,  noticed  above  in  the  re- 
marks on  L  19,  that  the  Baptist  speaks  of  Jesus  in  such  a  manner 
as  already  to  acknowledge  his  higher  dignity,  leads  me,  with  Bleek 
and  Tholuck,  to  think  it  more  probable  that  all  of  which  John 
informs  us  took  place  after  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Adopting  this 
supposition,  one  thing  only  seems  strange,  viz.,  that  in  the  synoptical 
G^pels  (Matth.  iii.  11,  and  parallels),  the  Baptist  utters  words 
brfore  the  baptism,  similar  to  those  which  in  John  he  utters  after 
it.  But  Tholuck  justly  observes,  that  the  Baptist  may  surely  have 
repeated  such  figurative  expressions  as  "  loosing  the  shoe-latchets  ;" 
at  first  he  uttered  them  before  the  baptism  to  the  people,  without 
being  aware  that  the  Jesus  externally  known  to  him  was  he  whose 
advent  he  was  to  proclaim  ;  after  the  baptism  he  addressed  similar 
words  to  the  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  more  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Further,  since  the  four  days  (John 
i  29,  85,  44,  ii  1)  are  closely  connected,  the  forty-days'  temptation 
of  Christ  requires  that  all  should  be  placed  after  the  baptism. 
There  also  appears  to  be  some  foundation  for  Tholuck's  remark, 
that  the  words  fdaog  v/kDv  Sorrjicev,  there  standeth  among  yoUj 
(ver.  26)  hardly  suit  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  still  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  private  life. 

The  exclamation  with  which  the  Baptist  points  out  Jesus  to  his 
disciples,  We  6  dfivbg  rov  Qeov  k.  t.  A.,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Oody  is 
very  remarkable,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist.  It  shews 
that  at  least  at  those  times  when  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was 
specially  accessible  to  him,  he  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  whole  Mosaic  institution  of  sacrifices,  combined 
with  various  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  suf- 
fering and  atoning  Messiah  (e.  g.  Ps.  xxii.;  Isaiah  liii),  had  doubt- 

the  Saviour's  appearance,  he  should  have  been  made  known  to  John,  and  that  he  in  pro- 
phetic rapture  should  have  uttered  those  remaricable  words  which  are  at  all  events  the 
immediate  product  of  inspiration,  and  altogether  transcend  the  level  of  John's  ordinary 
eonceptions  of  the  Messiah  at  this  time.  Matth.  iil  14,  shews  that  John  knew  whom  he 
was  about  to  baptize,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Spirit  did  not  leave  it  to  Jesus 
himself  to  give  the  information.  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  Kot  ifiaprvpijaevy  and  ^ 
UtUfied  (sciL  againX  and  the  use  of  the  perfect  redia/icuj  I  have  hehtid^  as  of  an  action  that 
has  just  transpired.— [K. 
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less  always  kept  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  alire  in  the  minds  of 
individuals  among  the  Israelites,  although  the  mass  entirely  mis- 
took it.  In  like  manner,  the  Baptist  rightly  perceived  it  under  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  term  dfivSg  =  ny  is  quite  in 
conformity  with  Isa.  liii  7,  where  it  occurs  and  even  refers  to  a 
slaughtered  lamb.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John  very  frequently  usee 
dpvloVy  larribj  and  occasionally  with  the  addition  iatpayfievov^  slaugh-^ 
tered  (Rev.  v.  6,  xiii.  8  ;  comp.  also  1  Pet.  i.  19),  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  comparison ;  Jesus  is 
compared  to  a  sacrificial  lamb  led  to  death.  The  following  expres- 
sion dfiapTta  Tov  xdafiov^  sin  of  the  worlds  shews  why  he  is  called  lamb 
of  Gbd,  viz.,  as  the  abolisher  of  sin  and  the  sufferer  for  sin,  sent  by 
Qt)d.  (Just  as  2  Cor.  v.  19,  6edf  rjy  iv  Xptorw  Koofwv  KaraXdaatjnf 
kavT(^^  God  himself,  as  it  were,  ransoms  the  sinful  world  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  Those  superficial  expositions  of 
the  profound  words  before  us,  which  either  make  lamb  to  be  undei^ 
stood  merely  as  an  image  of  meekness,  and  take  away  sin  (alpeiv 
dfMQTlav)  of  the  removal  of  sin  by  means  of  instruction  (as  Dr. 
Paulus  thinks),  or  take  lambj  dfMvdg,  as  an  image  of  an  innocent  suf- 
ferer, and  alpeiv  dfuiprtav  as  meaning  the  endurance  of  persecu- 
tions (according  to  Gabler,  in  the  sense,  "  this  innocent  person  will 
be  obliged  to  suffer  much"),  may  be  regarded  as  set  aside  by  the 
remarks  of  Liicke,  Tholuck,  and  especially  Hengstenberg,  respecting 
the  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah.*  (Christol.  voL  i.  p.  274,  ff — 
With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  lambs  not  being  used  for  tres- 
pass and  sin-offerings,  compare  my  remarks  concerning  the  paschal 
lamb,  on  Matth.  xxvi.  17,  which  removes  the  difficulty  resulting 
from  a  comparison  of  that  passage  with  1  Cor.  v.  7.) 

But  there  yet  remains  for  consideration  one  question  which  even 
most  recent  investigators  have  not  sufficiently  determined.  Tholuck 
thinks  that  aXpeiv  t^  dfiaprlav  tov  Kdafwv  merely  means  "  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  sin '/'  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  signification 
"  to  take  away."  He  says  that  the  phrase  aXpeiv  dfwprtav  is  equiva- 
lent to  1^?,  Kte;;  that  this  does  mean  "  to  take  away  sin"  like  d^pcu^lv, 
in  several  connexions,  but  by  no  means  in  all ;  and  that  it  is  often 
=  '\Si^  VaD,  as  much  as  <t>ipeLv^  kofipdvecv.  Tholuck  also  cites  Levit. 
XX.  19,  f.;  Numb,  xviii.  22 ;  Ezekiel  xviii.  19,  £,  xxiii.  35;  and 
thinks  that  since  in  the  LXX.,  Isaiah  liii.  11,  dvotaei  stands  for  VkD^ 
and  the  Evangelist  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his 
mind,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  meaning  here  is, 

*  That  the  idea  of  a  substitutionary  endurance  of  punishment  by  a  righteous  person 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  is  shewn  not  merely  by  the  passages  from  Josephus  and 
Zohar,  quoted  by  Tholuck  on  this  place,  but  also  by  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  representation  of  the  people,  or  of  the  per- 
sons presenting  themselves  before  the  Judge  on  behalf  of  the  unjust  (Comp.  Ezek.  ziiL 
6,  TTJi.  30 ;  Isa.  Ixiy.  7 ;  ?a.  ctI  23 :  [Bxod.  xxxiL  11,  fl]). 
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•*  to  bear  the  punishment  of  sin/'  To  me,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  no  real  distinction  between  m^;  and  Vao,  alpeiv  and  d^fxii^eiv^  in 
the  connexion  with  dfjuxpria.  It  is  necessary  here  to  combine  the  two 
significations  "  to  bear"  and  "  to  take  away/'  The  sacrificial  lamb 
which  bears  the  sin  also  takes  it  away ;  there  is  no  bearing  of  sin 
without  removing  it.  Tholuck  was  led  to  make  this  distinction 
merely  through  observing  that  opponents  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
signification  "  to  take  away/'  The  error,  however,  consists  not  in 
the  application  of  this  meaning,  but  in  their  ascribing  the  removal 
of  sin  to  the  teachingy  not  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.  Further,  the  signification  "  punishment  of  sin,"  for  duaprla 
in  this  passage  certainly  cannot  be  demonstrated.  1  John  iii.  5 
clearly  shews,  from  the  connexion,  that  (dpeiv  rdq  dfiapTlag,  to  take 
away  sin,  in  John  means  to  abolish,  to  remove  sin  itself.  Hence  we 
can  only  express  the  sense  of  our  passage  thus,  by  a  periphrasis : 
"  behold  this  is  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  prepared  and  given  by  Gh)d 
himself  for  this  purpose,  who  bears  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  by  his 
suflFerings  and  death  annuls  and  removes  it."  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of  an  endurance  of  the  penalty  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
Saviour  while  men  retain  the  sin  itself ;  sin  continuing  would  con- 
tinually reproduce  the  penalty,  and  thus  the  remission  would  be 
annulled  ;  sin  itself,  says  Augustine,  is  the  true  punishment  of  sin, 
and  sin  is  truly  forgiven  only  when  it  is  taken  away  Nevertheless 
it  is  also  true,  that  man  may  have  the  hope  of  forgiveness  entire 
and  unclouded,  although  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
does  not  possess  entire  freedom  from  sin  ;  only  so  far,  however,  as 
(according  to  Bom.  vii  25,  at  which  passage  the  whole  of  this  diffi- 
cult doctrine  will  be  further  developed)  the  man,  in  his  inmost 
essence  (the  vovf,  the  true  self),  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  new 
Divine  life  that  is  in  Christ,  and  can  attribute  what  is  in  this  to  the 
whole,  even  although  his  sensuous  nature  {(^dpf)  be  not  yet  entirely 
controlled  by  this  new  life.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Baptist 
not  only  so  decidedly  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  suffering  and 
atoning  Messiah,  but  also  extends  the  efficiency  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  whole  world.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  surpassed 
the  Baptist's  range  of  view,  and  that  he  would  have  contemplated 
only  the  people  of  Israel  (Comp.  the  Comment,  on  Matth.  iii  !•) 
And  this  consideration  might  for  a  moment  dispose  us  to  admit  the 
view  that  only  the  words  Ide  6  dfivbg  tov  Qeov,  behold  the  Lamb  of  Oodj 
were  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  as  they  occur  by  themselves  in  ver. 
36  ;  the  apposition,  6  al^v  -njfif  dfju^iav  rov  Kdofwvy  who  taketh  away, 
etc.,  being  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist's.  John's  custom,  too,  of 
making  appendices  of  his  own  to  the  speeches  of  others  which  he 
reports,  would  accord  weU  with  this.  But,  as  Ltlcke  observes,  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  the. words  of  the  Baptist  were  reported  in  an  ab- 
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breviated  form  in  ver.  86,  since  in  the  term  "  lamV  the  thought 
which  follows  was  fully  implied.  And  I  am  the  more  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter  acceptation,  because  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains abundant  intimations, -that  the  work  of  the  Messiah  will  be 
extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  such  • 
passages  might  conduct  the  Baptist,  as  well  as  Simeon,  under  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  comprehensive  redemption 
which  should  proceed  from  the  Messiah.  (Comp.  Luke  iL  31,  32, 
where  the  Old  Testament  passages  pertaining  to  this  subject  are 
quoted.) 

Ver.  80,  31. — The  following  words  have  already  been  explained, 
ver,  15.  They  refer  particularly  to  ver.  26,  27,  so  that  dg  S^npoaOev 
K,  T.  X.  corresponds  with  oi  iycj  obit  elfil  d^iog  k.  t.  A.  The  final  clause, 
6ti  TrpwTOf  ^iov  ^,  because  he  was  before  me,  confirms  the  previous 
thoughts,  and  has  reference  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  With  respect  to  the  ovk  rjdeiv  ovrov,  /  knew  him 
not,  consult  the  Comment,  on  Matth.  iii.  17,  where  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  this  expression  can  only  be  understood  of  that 
inward  knowledge,  instead  of  which  an  unequivocal  sign  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Spirit,  the  occurrence  of  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
veal the  presence  of  the  Messiah  to  the  people  with  certainty. 

Ver.  32-34. — On  the  baptism  itself,  to  which  the  Baptist  here 
barely  refers,  we  have  already  said  what  is  needed  in  the  Comment. 
Matth.  iii.  16.* 

It  is  peculiar  to  John's  Gospel,  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
like  a  dove  upon  Jesus  was  given  to  the  Baptist,  as  a  sign  by  which 
he  might  recognize  the  Messiah.  Unquestionably  this  is  a  proof  that 
the  baptism  of  Christ  was  not  for  the  multitude  ;  while  it  also  af- 
fords ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Baptist  may  have  been  in 
doubt  as  to  how  he  sliould  with  certainty  discover  the  Messiah.  It 
was  by  means  of  inward  revelation  (for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  6  nifirlxig  fie  elnev,  he  that  sent  me  said,  ver. 
33)  that  such  a  sign  was  now  given  to  him.  Thus  eternal  love  does 
not  leave  weak  man,  who  is  so  liable  to  error,  without  distinct  de- 
clarations and  testimonies,  by  which,  when  the  heart  is  sincere,  the 
truth  becomes  descernible  in  difficult  circumstances. 

As  the  condensed  summary  of  the  Baptist's  testimony,  it  is  said, 

♦  I  cannot  agree  with  Tholuck's  remarks  on  the  passage,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
Oommentaiy.  He  thinks  that  the  Spirit  was  not  really  communicated  to  Christ  at  his 
baptism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  consciousness  that  the  moment  of  his  public  ap- 
pearance— ^tbe  opportunity  for  the  Spirit  already  dwelling  within  him  to  manifest  itself— 
was  arrived.  The  account  of  the  baptism  plainly  produces  the  impression  that  the  Spirit 
is  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  Christ.  This  supposition  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
if  it  be  remembered  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  always  followed  the  general  coprse 
of  development,  and  consequently  received  the  ftdness  of  the  Spirit  only  by  degreeft 
(Comp.  Lucke'a  Excursus  on  this  subject^  vol.  i.  p.  373,  £) 
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ver.  84,  &n  ovt6^  kariv  6  vlbg  rov  Beov^  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Ood, 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  this  name  appears  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Baptist.  It  cannot  be  taken  merely  as  the  name  of  Messiah 
in  the  subordinate  Jewish  sense,  synonymously  with  "  Christ,"  on 
account  of  the  "  he  was  before  me,''  ver.  80,  which  plainly  refers  to 
the  eternal  existence  with  the  Father.  The  knowledge  of  this  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus  generally. 
(Comp.  the  particulars  on  John  i.  50.)  "  I  knew  him  not''  (ver. 
81)  does  not  stand  in  contrariety  to  Matth.  iii  14 ;  the  Bap- 
tist always  placed  Jesus  higher  than  himself,  although  without 
knowing,  or  being  certain,  of  his  Messianic  dignity  before  the  bap- 
tism ;  he  may  eyen  have  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

Ver.  35-40. — Up  to  this  point  the  representation  of  the  Evangel- 
ist is  obviously  intended  to  shew  how  the  Baptist  refused  all  hon- 
our for  himself  and  heaped  it  upon  Jesus,  so  that  the  disciples  of 
John  might  be  rendered  conscious  of  having  paid  false  homage  to 
their  master.  The  Evangelist  now  further  describes  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  observation  of  the  Baptist,  some  of  his  disciples — and 
among  them  the  Evangelist  himself  (ver.  40) — allied  themselves  to 
Jesus :  as  if  again  to  intimate  what  they,  the  disciples  of  John, 
must  do,  if  they  participated  the  sentiments  of  their  teacher. 

The  great  sensitiveness  of  the  Evangelist's  mind  is  touchingly 
shewn  in  his  representation  of  this  first  contact  with  the  Lord  ;  the 
circumstances  are  present  to  him  in  the  minutest  details  ;  he  still 
remembers  the  very  hour.*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  reports  no 
particulars  of  those  conversations  of  the  Lord  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  him  for  the  whole  of  his  life  ;  he  throws  everything  per- 
sonal into  the  background. 

Ver.  41-43. — The  one  of  these  two  disciples  who  is  expressly 
]3QLentioned  was  Andrew,  brother  of  Peter  ;  the  other,  concerning 
whom  silence  is  observed,  was  doubtless  John  himself,  who,  through 
delicate  reserve,  abstains  from  naming  himself  throughout  the  Gos- 
pel Probably  the  ardent  Simon  Peter  had  also  already  hastened  to 
the  Baptist,  that  he  might  hear  his  exhortations  to  repentance,  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  coming  Messiah.  Andrew,  therefore,  hastens 
to  inform  him  that  he  whom  they  longed  for  is  found,  that  their 
hope  and  the  hope  of  their  fathers  is  fulfilled.  (Ilpo}Tog  for  npSTepog^ 
as  ver.  15,  since  probably  both  sought  him.  For  Meaalav  many 
codices  read  Meaiav^  which  reading  may  indeed  be  preferable,  as  the 
more  difficult.)  Jesus,  looking  attentively  and  penetratingly  upon 
Simon  (ifipXi^ag  avru)  is  to  be  taken  as  emphatic),  immediately 
assigns  to  him  a  new  name.     This  name  is  to  be  understood  only  as 

*  The  computation  is  probably  made  acoording  to  Roman  reckoning ;  so  that  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  to  be  understood.  Comp.  Rettig  (in  the  8tad.  1830,  No.  i)  and 
Hug  (Freib.  Zeitschr.  No.  y.) 
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expressing  the  inward  nature  of  the  apostle,  and  indeed  his  new  na- 
ture, sanctified  and  transformed  by  the  power  of  grace.  Energy 
and  inward  firmness  were  the  leading  features  of  his  character, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  were  manifested  in  the  form  of  fiilse 
self-confidence  and  assurance,  but,  after  the  temptations  to  these 
evils  had  been  conquered,  fitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church.  (Comp.  MattL  xvi  18  ;  GalL  ii.  9.  Uerpog  =  w**?,  "  Bock," 
hence  "  Kock-man.") 

Ver.  44,  45. — Another  young  man  also,  Philip,  a  native  of  the 
same  town  with  Peter  and  Andrew,  was  called  by  the  Redeemer  to 
follow  him,  shortly  before  his  departure  to  Qulilee.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  call  of  the  apostle,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned, 
took  place  before  the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  clearly  shews 
that  the  account,  Matth.  iv.  18,  C,  Mark  i.  16,  fil,  does  not  speak 
of  the  first  calling  of  the  disciples,  but  of  their  invitation  to  perma- 
nent companionship  with  the  Lord.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth. 
iv.  18.)  After  this  first  summons  from  the  Redeemer  to  follow  him, 
the  apostles  returned  to  their  earthly  vocation  ;  it  was  not  till  after 
the  second  invitation  that  they  followed  Christ  permanently. 

Ver.  46,  47. — The  faith  but  just  awakened  immediately  mani- 
fests itself,  like  a  spreading  fire,  and  similarly  kindles  everything  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence.  Philip  in  his  turn  proclaims  to  Nathanael 
the  Messiah  whom  they  have  found,*  and  who  was  promised  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  Covenant.  (Respecting  his  identity  with 
Bartholomew,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  MattL  x.  1.  Nathanael  was 
probably  his  proper  name.f)  When  Philip  calls  Jesus  vih^  rov 
Igkw}^,  son  of  Joseph  J  he  only  utters  the  prevailing  popular  opinion. 
Nathanael  expresses  his  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Philip's  declara- 
tion, by  alluding  to  the  contempt  generally  entertained  for  Galilee, 
in  which  province  the  small  town  of  Nazareth  was  situate.  (Comp. 
John  vii.  52  ;  Matth.  ii.  23.)  Philip,  however,  appeals  merely  to 
the  striking  appearance  of  Christ  himself,  by  means  of  which  Na- 
thanael also  was  soon  won. . 

Ver.  48-50. — The  Lord,  who  knew  the  depths  of  the  heart:( 
(John  ii.  25),  not  merely  according  to  that  ordinary  human  knowl- 
edge which  is  derived  from  experience,  but  by  the  Divine  power  that 
dwelt  in  him — as  he  beheld  Nathanael  approaching  him,  expressed 
the  judgment  concerning  him,  that  he  was  sincere  and  guileless. 

*  Comp.  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xiiL  44,  £,  concerning  the  different 
modes  of  conversion.  Peter  was  of  an  inquisitive  nature,  Nathanael  was  more  quiet  and 
contemplative ;  nevertheless,  both  were  obedient  to  the  light  as  soon  as  thej  beheld  it 

f  The  name  Vttar>)  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  veiy  firequentlj.  Comp.  Numb.  L  8; 
fi.  6;  1  Chron.  il  14,  and  many  other  instances.  It  answers  to  the  Greek  names  6e6dw- 
pof,  6e6<5orof ,  Qeodupitiro^. 

X  So  fileek  justtj  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  passage  in  the  Stud,  loa  oit  p^ 
440,1 
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This  is  just  the  characteristic  of  mind  (sincerity  and  uprightness),  of 
which  we  may  say,  without  a  donbt,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished, 
here,  with  perfect  certainty  by  mere  experience  ;  to  do  this  requires 
an  insight  into  the  hidden  depths  of  the  souL  ('lapaTjklrrfg  is  here 
used  pregnantly  as  a  name  of  honour ;  ^'  he  is  truly  a  member  of 
the  nation  of  believers,  the  people  of  Otod,")  Upon  the  question  of 
Nathanael,  frddev  fie  yivdaiceig ;  wJience  hnowest  thou  me  /  the  Saviour 
reminds  him  of  a  scene  which  had  taken  place,  probably  a  short  time 
before,  under  a  fig-tree.  This  word  discloses  to  the  disciple  the 
Divine  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  he  recognizes  him  as  his  Lord  and 
King.  What  passed  with  Nathanael  under  the  tree  is  not  stated  ; 
we  may,  however,  conclude  from  the  connexion,  that  it  must  have 
been  something  importatdy  and,  indeed,  something  internal;  the 
fermer  because  it  affected  Nathanael  so  deeply,  the  latter  because 
the  sight  of  anything  external  could  never  have  formed  the  ground 
for  such  an  avowal  The  disciple  must  have  believed  that  what 
Jesus  referred  to  could  not  possibly  have  been  discerned  except  by 
Divine  power ;  but  how  could  this  with  any  probability  have  been 
believed  of  anything  merely  external  ?  Accoidingly  Christ's  seeing 
him  can  only  be  understood  as  an  inward  sight.  Nathanael's  soul 
lay  spread  open  before  his  spiritual  eyes,  and  he  had  read  its  depths. 
Doubtless  the  disciple  had,  under  the  fig-tree,  uttered  in  prayer  his 
most  secret  desires  and  hopes,  and  to  have  been  observed  in  this  by 
the  eyes  of  the  all-seeing,  so  subdued  his  heart,  that  he  also  believed 
in  the  Nazarene. 

Ver.  50  is  important  for  fixing  the  conception  of  v%  rov  eeov. 
Son  of  Chd.  This  passage,  in  fact,  appears  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Lucke  himself,  and  by  Tholuck — that  Son  of 
Ood  is  only  another  expression  for  Christ,  Messiah.  For,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  Nathanael,  we  cannot  pre-suppose 
in  him  any  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ ;  and  since 
"  Son  of  God"  precedes  "  King  of  Israel"  (jBaaiXevg  rov  *IaqaTJX\  this 
latter  appears  to  be  only  an  explanation  of  the  previous  phrase.- 
But  proof  that  this  was  merely  a  name  of  the  Messiah,  can  be  ad- 
duced from  no  other  quarter  (as  we  have  shewn  in  our  remarks  on 
Luke  i  35) ;  nay,  John  x.  33,  ff,  expressly  proves  that  the  Jewa 
themselves  considered  it  arrogance  and  blaspbemy  that  the  Messiah 
should  call  himself  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  no  £Edse  Messiah  ap- 
propriated this  name ;  hence  this  single  passage,  which,  when 
viewed  alone,  appears  to  favour  the  above  hypothesis,  must  be  other- 
wise interpreted.^    The  simplest  method  of  solution  is  to  say  that 

*  Ltioke  (in  his  Oomm.  on  the  passage,  p.  392,  note)  will  only  concede  to  me  that  the 
name  "  Son  of  Qod!*  was  not  in  very  common  use  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  he  allows  that  the  more  definite  metaphysical  idea  may 
Have  belonged  to  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking;  bat  regards  sach  passages  as  John  x» 
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here  the  Evangelist,  anticipating  the  later  knowledge  of  Nathanael, 
attributes  to  him  the  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  GK>d,  imme- 
diately upon  his  avowal  of  belief  Only,  in  that  case  the  phrase 
must,  as  in  all  similar  passages  (Matth.  xvi.  16  ;  John  vi  69  [text, 
recept,],  xi.  27,  xx.  31),  be  placed  after,  whereas  it  here  precedes. 
Hence  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  Nathanael  had  already  perhaps 
learned,  through  Philip,  that  the  Baptist  (to  whose  disciples  Na- 
thanael had  also  probably  belonged)  had  called  Jesus  Son  of  God 
(ver.  34)  ;  and  that  he  now  ascribed  this  name  to  Christ,  not  asso- 
ciating with  it  a  distinctly  defined  idea,  but  feeling  that  it  indicated 
something  great  and  glorious ;  meanwhile  the  Messianic  Eling  was 
the  more  familiar  name  in  which  for  him  everything  worthy  of  de- 
sire was  concentrated,  and  Nathanael  therefore  adds  this,  in  his 
view  containing  the  higher  import.  The  passage  would  then  be  un- 
derstood in  the  following  form  :  "  Thou  art  truly  the  Son  of  God, 
whom,  as  I  have  heard,  thou  dost  announce  thyself  to  be." 

Ver.  51,  52. — The  Lord  now  proceeds  with  emphasis  from  the 
lesser  to  the  greater,^  and  informs  Nathanael,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  disciples,  that  they  should  behold  something  more  sublime 
than  his  power  to  discover  hidden  things,  viz.  they  should  see  the 
whole  heavenly  world  in  his  service.  We  have  already  in  discuss- 
ing angeUc  appearances  in  general  (Comm.  on  Matth.  i.  18)  point- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  angels  (of  which  Jacob's  heavenly  ladder  Gen.  xxviii.  12,  is  a 
significant  type)  simply  points  out  the  active  flow  and  reflow  of  Di- 
vine powers ;  the  opened  heaven  (comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii. 
16)  indicates  the  restoration  of  that  unity  between  the  higher  world 
of  spirit  and  this  lower  system  of  things,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  sin  ;  the  ascent  and  descent  upon  the  Son  of  Man  signifies  that 
he  is  the  centre  and  the  leader  of  all  the  higher  powers  of  the  uni- 

32,  fifl  XL  27 ;  Luke  zzii.  70,  as  proving  that  the  term  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  as 
a  designation  of  the  Messiah.  But,  in  the  passage  John  z.  32,  ff.,  the  Jews  wish  that 
he  would  declare  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  while  thej  determine  to  stone  him,  when  he 
calls  himself  "  Son  of  God  f  in  this  they  peroeive  a  blasphemous  assumption,  which  th^ 
had  not  found  in  the  name  of  the  Messia^L  John  xi.  27,  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazaru% 
speaks ;  with  her  the  name  "  Son  of  God"  is  an  expression  of  the  Christian  teaching 
which  she  has  received ;  she  uses  it  as  a  closer  definition  of  the  term  Messiah.  In  Luke 
xxii.  70,  Christ  is  so  called  by  way  of  derisitts,  in  reference  to  the  known  &ot  that  he 
had  Implied  this  appellation  to  himself  Thus  none  of  these  passages  affords  the  least 
proof  that  the  name  ^'Son  of  God"  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  a  designation  of  the 
Messiah.  Our  passage  indeed,  has  the  most  appearance  of  it ;  but  the  droumstanoe  that 
no  fidse  Messiah  ever  ventured  to  call  himself  "  Son  of  God"  appears  to  me  a  decisive 
proof  that  this  appellation,  as  also  the  name  **  Son  of  Man,"  was  unknown  to  them,  that 
it  did  not  occur  in  the  usage  of  Jewish  language,  nay,  that  it  was  shuddered  at  as  bias- 


*  The  formula  li^  d/^  Xiyu  ifitv  is  employed  by  Joun  with  great  frequenof. 
Comp.  iii  3,  5,  U ;  v.  19,  24,  26 ;  vi.  26,  38,  47,  53;  viil  34.  61,  58;  x.  1,  7 ;  xiL  24; 
zUL  16,  2a  21,  38;  x&v.  12 ;  xvi  20,  23 ;  xxi  18. 
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vBrse,  (Respecting  "  Son  of  Man'*  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Luke  L 
35.)  The  words  dir'  d^i^  henc^orthy  cannot  be  strictly  referred  to 
the  moment  of  time  then  present ;  the  opening  of  heaven  and  the 
outpouring  of  Divine  powers  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  baptism 
(Matth.  iii.  16)  as  the  public  inauguration  of  Christ,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  never  ceased.  This  spiritual  view  of  the  words  has  been 
reached  by  all  the  more  profound  expositors  of  every  period,  e.  g. 
Origen  ai»l  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Lticke  and  Tholuct* 
Every  limitation  of  the  words  to  individual  circumstances,  whether 
to  angelic  appearances  proper,  or  to  the  moral  working  of  Jesus,  is 
to  be  rejected ;  the  collective  work  of  the  Lord,  as  a  permanent  de- 
velopment of  heavenly  powers,  and  as  a  continuous  leading  back  to 
the  world  of  spirit,  is  here  to  be  understood.  It  is  only  in  regard  to 
the  idea  ofangdihaA;  reference  need  be  made  to  the  remarks  above. 
(Comp.  Matth.  il8.)  It  was  there  mentioned  that  the  dyyeXoij  angdSj 
are  at  one  time  conceived  of  as  powers  of  nature,  at  another  as  per- 
sonal existences.  Here  both  references  may  be  said  to  be  involved. 
Spiritual  agencies,  whether  operating  in  the  internal  or  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  are  viewed  in  their  concentrated  forms,  and  are  referred 
back  to  the  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  his  earthly  manifdbta- 
tion — ^the  Messiah — as  their  centre.  Hence  this  ascent  and  descent 
of  angels  denotes  the  purely  physical  effects  which  flowed  from  the 
Bedeemer  in  miracles,  just  as  much  as  the  purely  moral  works  of 
regeneration  and  renovation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
ascent  (dvctPaiveiv)  is  placed  first,  whereas  it  would  appear  neces- 
sary that  the  descent  (icaraPatvetv)  should  precede  this ;  doubt- 
less, the  only  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
Logos,  which  in  Jesus  had  become  man,  the  collective  world  of  spirit 
was  in  effect  transferred  to  the  earth,  and  hence  the  active  flow 
of  life  perpetually  issued  from  him  and  returned  to  him. 

§  3.  Jesub  at  the  Mabbiage  in  Cana. 

(John  il  1-12.) 

Ver.  1. — The  journey  to  (lalilee  mentioned  above  (ver,  48)  as 
contemplated,  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  Jesus  appears  in 
Cana,  the  birth-place  of  Nathanael  (John  xxi.  2),  who  probably  ac- 
companied the  Redeemer  with  John  to  Galilee.  Cana  lay  about  half 
a  day's  journey  ftom  the  sea  of  Gennesaret  (Joseph,  de  vita  c.  16).t 

*  When,  however,  Tholack  (on  the  passage  p.  19,  fifth  edition)  thinks  that  Matth. 
zxyL  64  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similarly  flgnratiye  manner,  I  cannot  agree  with  him : 
on  ^e  oontraiy,  there  the  sabject  of  discourse  is  the  reai  ooming  of  Christ,  which,  as 
always  in  ihe  Old  Testament,  is  merely  transferred  to  a  period  jnst  beyond  the  present 

f  There  was  besides  a  second  city  of  this  name  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Josh.  zix. 
3S)i  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which,  howeyer,  in  all  probability  is  not  meant  here 
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From  Jordan,  on  the  shore  of  which  we  see  Jesus  up  to  this 
time  (i.  28),  he  might  reach  Cana  in  two  days ;  he  could*  thus  ' 
arrive  there  on  the  third  day  (reckoned  from  the   last  hravptov^ 
i44). 

Ver.  2-4. — Christ  was  invited  to  the  marriage,  which  probably 
took  place  in  a  &mily  related  to  him  (since,  according  to  ii  12,  re- 
lations of  Jesus  were  present).  (It  is  unnecessary  to  take  iicXijdfi  as 
pluperfect,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  the  marriage  was  his  motive 
for  returning  to  Gkililee  ;  the  reasons  that  determined  him  were 
certainly  from  within.)  As  there  was  need  of  wine,  Mary  requested 
her  Divine  Son  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  doubtless  with  the  design, 
as  the  answer  of  Jesus  shews,  that  he  should  display  hi»  miraculous 
power.  Probably  the  Lord  had  in  some  way  given  his  mother  a  hint 
on  this  subject,  otherwise  it  is  di£Eicult  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
Mary  thought  of  this  particular  form  of  the  manifestation  of  mir- 
aculous power,  and  that  Jesus  displayed  it  just  in  this  manner.  He 
repels  Mary  only  in  respect  to  timcy  when  he  says  :  ovn<M>  ^tcei  ^  &pa 
fiovj  my  hour  is  not  yet  come,^  C^P^j  ^®  icaipd^y  with  the  pronoun, 
commonly  denotes  the  last  crisis  of  the  Lord,  e.  g.  John  vii  30,  xvii. 
1.  But  in  the  passage  vii  8,  as  here,  the  expression  refers  to  that 
which  is  less  remote.  Passages  such  as  Matth.  xiv.  15  do  not  come 
under  this  category,  because  there  the  pronoun  is  absent  from  &^. 
[Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvi  18.])  The  hour  of  Jesus  was 
the  time  for  action  fixed  by  the  Father,  of  whose  holy  will  Jesua 
was  undoubtedly  every  moment  sensible.  Of  such  passive  submis- 
sion Mary  had  no  idea,  and  hence  her  impatient  haste.  That  the 
term  of  address,  yvvcu^  woman,  involves  no  disrespect,  has  been  al- 
ready frequently  remarked ;  but  from  the  words  ri  ifuil  luu  ooi ;  whoBt 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  (corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  5^3  •'%-niB, 
comp.  Matth.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24)  the  character  of  reproof  can  in 
no  wise  be  removed,  although  the  rebuke  is  but  gentle.  After  the 
Bedeemer  was  introduced  to  his  sacred  office,  even  the  relation  to 
his  parents  (Luke  il  51),  so  far  as  his  ministry  was  concerned,  must 
be  regarded  as  dissolved.  The  son  had  now  become  the  Lord  even 
of  the  mother,  who  could  secure  her  own  happiness  only  by  believ- 
ing obedience  to  him.  Just  because  Mary  stood  consciously  in  a 
close  earthly  relationship  to  Christ,  it  might  be  difficult  for  her  to 
understand  this  higher  position,  and  hence  this  earnest  admonition. 

Ver.  5,  6. — Upon  this  Mary  withdraws,  and  refers  the  servants 
to  her  Divine  Son,  who,  when  the  hour  is  come,  communicates  his 
command.  (KadapLGfjiSg,  purifying  of  hands  and  of  vessels  ;  comp. 
on  Mark  vii.  3,  ff.  The  stone  vdpiaij  water-potSy  [1?^  '»^]  appear  to 
have  been  very  large,  since  a  metre,  according  to  Eisenschmidt, 

*  Does  the  language  ^mj  hour/'  eto.,  neoessarily  mean  more  than  "  I  odXj  work  at 
the  appointed  hour  (not  at  any  human  dictation)  ?" — [£. 
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contains  seventy-two  flasks.  But,  as  Sender  very  justly  observes,  it 
is  not  said  that  water  was  changed  into  wine  in  all  the  pitchers. 
The  precision  of  the  narrative  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  prob- 
able that  John  was  an  eye-witness.) 

Ver.  7-10. — They  now  drew  out  of  one  (or  more)  of  these  ves- 
sels, and  the  wine  was  brought  to  the  president  of  the  feast,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place.  (This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  tipj^erp/icA^voc,  the  superintendent  of  the  feast,  synonymous 
with  Tpuckivdpxrj^,  trvfinoaidpxn^,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.) 
This  person,  astonished  at  the  strength  of  the  wine,  tells  the  bride- 
groom, that,  contrary  to  custom,  he  is  giving  the  best  last.  (Medvtf^ 
KeaOcu  always  means,  if  not  exactly  to  be  intoxicated,  yet  to  have 
drunk  copiously.  Here,  however,  the  discourse  has  reference  only 
to  what  was  customary  in  the  world,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  expression  as  to  the  particular  marriage  at  which 
Jesus  was  present,  or  as  to  the  use  of  the  wine  that  he  bestowed.) 
In  regard  to  this  miracle  of  Jesus  we  must,  of  course,  reject  in  ad- 
vance every  view  which,  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  narrator 
(oomp.  ii.  9  with  iv.  46),  tends  to  remove  the  miraculous  element 
from  the  story.  The  transaction  before  us  is  strictly  parallel  with 
those  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes.  There  is  here  also  a  sub- 
stratum (water)  whose  substance  is  modified.  The  only  correct 
conception  of  this  occurrence  is  that  which  supposes  a  real  eflFective 
influence,  which  only  wrought  with  accelerated  rapidity.  Hence 
the  Fathers  justly  observe  that  here  nothing  else  occurred  than 
what  is  annually  displayed  in  a  more  gradual  development  in  the 
vine.*  In  the  same  way  Meyer  correctly  understands  the  miracles. 
And  Strauss  himself,  who  at  one  time  could  not  ridicule  it  suffi- 
ciently, is  now  compelled,  in  his  third  number  of  the  Streitschriften 
(p.  113),  against  Bauer,  to  ^acknowledge  the  suitableness  of  suppos- 
ing an  accelerated  process  of  nature.  It  is  self-evident  that  this 
supposition  neither  removes  the  miracle  nor  explains  it  naturally ; 
the  essence  of  the  miracle  consists  in  Divinely  effecting  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  natural  process  ;  the  form  in  which  the  miracle  is  exhib- 
ited is  employed  as  a  more  effective  medium  for  its  contemplation. 

Ver.  11, 12. — John  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  this  was  the 
first  miracle  (comp.  iv.  54)  wrought  by  the  Lord  for  the  manifest- 
ing of  his  glory  (<J^a).  (With  regard  to  the  do^a^  comp.  the  remarks 
on  i.  14.)  Seyfl&,rth  (p.  82)  justly  observes  that  the  66^,  glory^ 
brightness,  is  an  accessory  idea  to  light.  The  Logos,  the  absolute 
Light,  radiates  lustre  {66^a)  from  himself.  The  Jlesh  in  which  the 
Logos  appeared  among  men,  is,  as  it  were,  a  veiling  of  the  light ; 

*  Angofltixie,  in  Joan.  tr.  viii  says :  **  ipee  fecit  vinum  in  nnptiis,  qni  omni  anno  hoo 
ftust  in  yitibiifl. — ^Ulud  aatem  non  miramur,  quid  omni  anno  fit:  assiduitate  amisit  admi- 
rationem. 
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but  in  the  miracles  the  brightness  breaks  tiuongfa  the  veil,  and 
thus  reveals  the  Divine  light  that  is  shnt  up  in  an  unpretending 
£»mL  In  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  flesh  itself  appears  per- 
fectly illuminated  and  glorified  by  the  light.  Now  the  circum- 
stance that  this  was.  the  first  miracle  of  Christ  serves  in  some  meas- 
ure to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Evangelist  admits  into  his  Gt)spel 
this  in  particular,  which  probably  made  a  peculiarly  deep  impression 
upon  him,  although  in  other  respects  it  must  appear  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance  to  him,  because  no  discourses  accompanied 
it.  Still  the  narration  of  this  occurrence  on  the  part  of  John  is 
remarkable,  especially  as  its  material  nature  seems  scarcely  suited 
to  his  spirtual  character.  Nay,  the  mirade  in  itself  exhibits  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  miracle  apparently  wrought  by  our 
Saviour  without  any  moral  end.  True,  the  disciples  believed  (i  6., 
increased  in  faith)  by  means  of  it  (ver.  11),  but  this  object  might 
apparently  have  been  still  better  attained  by  means  of  another 
action  uniting  real  utility  with  miracle.  Both  the  di£Elculties — 
that  John  deemed  this  particular  occurrence  so  important,  and  that 
Christ  performed  the  miracle— appear  to  me  to  be  solved,  or  at 
least  diminished  by  one  observation.  The  first  disciples  of  Christ 
were,  doubtless,  all  originally  disciples  of  the  Baptist.  His  manner 
of  life — a  rigid,  penitential  austerity,  and  solitary  abode  in  the 
desert — ^naturally  appeared  to  them  the  only  right  one.  What  a 
contrast  for  them,  when  the  Messiah,  to  whom  the  Baptist  himself 
had  pointed  them,  leads  them  first  of  all  to  a  marriage  !  Whilst 
John  devoted  them  to  a  life  of  self-denial,  Christ  conducted  them 
to  enjoyment.* 

This  contrast  needed  a  reconciliation,  which  was  supplied  by 
the  miracle.  Like  the  immediately  following  account  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  temple,  and  the  miracle  of  the  fig-tree,  this  miracle 
has  a  predominant  symbolical  aspect,  and,  regarded  as  a  significant 
act,  is  found  to  be  both  intelligible  and  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral procedure  of  Christ.  All  reprehensive  judgments  that  might 
obtrude  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  the  strict  disciples  of  John 
then  present,  were  suppressed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  which  shewed  them  that  in  Christ  there  was  more  than 
John,  from  whom  they  had  never  seen  anything  similar.  In  the 
same  relation  the  transaction  may  have  appeared  also  to  the  Evan- 
gelist. Those  disciples  of  John  whom  he  had  in  his  eye,  in  the 
composition  of  his  Qospel,  were  also  inclined  to  a  rigid  asceticism, 
and  might  frequently  be  scandalized  at  the  freer  life  of  Christiana 

*  The  Fathers  tmderstaQd  the  marriage*fea8t  to  which  Christ  went  STmbolioallj,  at 
an  image  of  the  inward  joy  and  hapinness  that  Christ  imparts  to  soulS)  and  in  which  he 
bestows  the  wine  of  his  spirit— an  interpretatiGn  very  firoitM  for  the  practical  treatmeni 
of  the  passage. 
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Hence  tnis  oocorrence  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  was  to  him,  as  it  were, 
an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  Christians,  and  an  indirect  declaration 
to  the  disciples  of  John  that  they  should  not  over-estimate  their 
asceticism. 

The  Evangelist  finally  remarks  that  Jesus  went  with  his  own* 
fix)m  Cana  to  Capernaum.  (KaTe/3?y,  went  dotouy  is  used  because 
Cana  was  fmi;her  inland,  whereas  Capernaum  was  close  to  the  sea.) 
The  chronology,  hitherto  so  exact,  here  assumes  a  degree  of  indefi- 
niteness ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  stay  of  the  Bedeemer  and  his 
companions,  the  Evangelist  employs  the  general  phrase :  ml  iicet 
ifjteivav  ov  ttoAA^  ^fiipa^,  a/nd  they  remained  there  not  many  daySy 
and  hence  the  comparison  of  John's  narratives  with  those  of  the  sy- 
noptical writers  in  reference  to  the  order  of  succession,  must  be  very 
unjcertain. 

§4.  Jesus  Purifies  the  Temple. 

(John  ii  13-22.) 

John  opens  this  section  with  the  statement,  that  the  Bedeemer 
went  from  Galilee  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the/ecw^  of  Passover .  From 
this  we  may,  in  some  measure,  deduce  the  time  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  and  the  temptation  that  succeeded  it ;  but  still,  as  it  respects 
the  chronology  of  the  evangelic  history  at  large,  little  is  gained 
from  tliis  date,  because  the  synoptical  authors  (comp.  the  Comment, 
on  Matth.  iv.  12)  give  absolutely  no  information  concerning  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Christ.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  chrono- 
logical limitations  which  follow,  that  this  passage  is  of  importance 
to  John. 

Ver.  14-16. — Concerning  the  fact  of  the  purification  of  the 
temple,  and  the  relation  of  this  occurrence  to  that  narrated  Matth. 
xxL  12,  ff.  (comp.  the  Comment,  on  Matth.  xxi.  12),  what  is  needful 
has  already  been  said..  John  gives  the  citation  (ver.  16)  mprely 
from  memory,  and  hence  the  variation.  The  thought  as  given  by 
him  is  milder  than  that  conveyed  by  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  as 
in  fact  John's  general  representation  of  the  act  of  purifying  the 
temple  assumes  a  softer  form. 

Ver.  17. — ^The  Evangelist  adds  the  remark  that  the  disciples 
hereupon  remembered  a  scriptural  phrase,  viz.,  Ps.  bdx.  9.  It  is 
not  said  whether  this  occurred  to  the  disciples  immediately  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  or  later  ;  but,  according  to  the  period  given 
ver.  22,  Ike  ijfy^pOri  Ik,  veKp&Vy  when  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  the- 
latter  is  more  probable,  especially  since  the  disciples  did  not,  in  th& 
first  instance,  know  how  to  understand  the  representation  of  tha 

*  Gonoerning  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  oomp.  the  Oomment.  on  Matth.  yiii.  55. 
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death  of  the  Messiah.  With  regard  to  Ps.  Ixix.  itself,  it  is  so 
frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  John  xv.  25,  xix. 
28  ;  Matth.  xxvil  34,  48  ;  Acts  i.  20),  that  it  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  it  was  interpreted  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  Messianic.  Hence 
a  mere  accommodation  of  this  passage,  on  account  of  a  similarity 
of  thought,  or  a  possible  application  to  the  existing  circumstances 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  i.  22,  concern- 
ing Iva  TrXTffHod^,  and  the  review  of  Hengstenberg's  Ghristologie  in 
Tholuck's  liter.  Anzeiger,  1831.)  The  fact  that  the  Babbins  made 
such  use  of  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  no  proof  that 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  did  so ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired  the  latter,  caused  them  to  apprehend  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  real,  spiritual  import,  and 
so  to  treat  them.  (On  this  subject  comp.  the  excellent  remarks  in 
Billroth's  ErkL  der  Briefe  an  die  Korinthier,  Lpz.  1833,  p.  13,  ffi) 
Until  the  Old  Testament  life  is  viewed  as  an  organic  whole,  pene- 
trated by  the  same  Spirit  that  prevails  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
whom  the  forms  that  appear  complete  and  perfect  in  the  latter  are 
foreshadowed  in  the  former,  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  will  always  remain  obscure.* 

The  psalm  describes  David  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine 
truth  on  earth,  and  as  the  individual  upon  whom  fell  all  the  rage 
of  its  opponents.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  thus  make  David 
a  type  of  the  Messiah,  and,  in  accordance  with  such  a  typical  view, 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  refer  passages  of  the  psalm  to 
Jesus.  The  meaning  of  •'?»j^?k  l^'^a  f>«tl?"''^'  ^^  ^^  of  thine  house, 
etc.,  in  reference  to  the  event  that  has  been  related,  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  obviously  expressed  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Redeemer  for 
the  purification  of  religion  and  its  saci'ed  institutions,  while  it  also 
intimated  the  opposition  that  malice  would  raise  against  it ;  and 
from  this  opposition  arose  the  danger  to  the  person  of  the  Lord. 
(The  reading  Kari^ye  is  plainly  derived  from  the  LXX. ;  in  the 
text  of  John  the  reading  Karcupdyerai  is  doubtless  the  correct  one.) 

Ver.  18-21. — The  following  words  which  John  connects  with 
the  purification  of  the  temple  are  remarkable.  The  Jews  (in  their 
representatives,  the  Pharisees)  asked  Jesus  for  a  proof  of  his  author- 
ity by  a  sign  {arnieiov),  (With  respect  to  this,  compare  what  has 
been  remarked  on  John  i.  19.)  Such  a  question  certainly  might 
have  been  induced  by  the  previous  extraordinary  proceedings,  but 
it  arose  from  unbelief ;  hence  Jesus,  instead  of  giving  them  a  sign, 
Answers :  ^*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  build  it  up  again 
in  three  days."  {^KTroKpiveoBai^  according  to  the  Hebrew  m*. — 
^yeipeiv  =2=  B''j>n.)     The  Jews  referred  these  words  to  the  temple,  in 

*  Comp.  the  valuable  first  supplementary  note  in  Tholuck's  Comment  on  the  Epistla 
tk)  the  Romans. 
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the  vestibule  in  which  they  were  then  standing ;  but  John  explains 
them  as  alluding  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord's  body,  and  refers  them 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  idea  of  the  Jews — that  the  allu- 
sion was  to  the  external  temple — ^was  rejected  by  nearly  all  the 
ancient  expositors,  because  they  considered  that,  in  that  case,  John 
must  have  erred  in  his  interpretation  of  the  obscure  words  of  Jesus. 
But  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus,  in  using  these  words,  had  in  view 
only  the  reference  to  his  resurrection  was  also  encumbered  by  con- 
siderable difficulties.  The  circumstance  that  in  this  passage  it  is 
•said  "  I  will  raise  it  up,"  whilst  in  the  New  Testament  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  always  referred  to  the  Father,  was  indeed  the 
least  of  these  difficulties  ;  for,  chap.  x.  18,  Jesus  speaks  in  a  similar 
manner :  i^ovaiav  ix(»>  ndXiv  Ao/Mv  t^v  ^Gnjv^  I  have  power y  etc. 
But,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  is  inex- 
plicable ;  for  if  the  Redeemer  wished  to  be  understood  in  his  words, 
and  uttered  them  deucruujg — 'pointing  to  his  body — ^it  is  inconceiv- 
able how  the  Jews  could  think  of  the  temple.  Moreover,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  Christ,  expressed  dktinctly  and  so  as  to  be 
generally  understood,  in  his  discourses  at  this  very  early  period, 
appears  scarcely  fitting,  since  it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  Lord's 
public  ministry  that  we  first  perceive  in  them  the  intimations  of  his 
violent  end  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  remote  future,  instead  of  the 
present,  which  the  Jews  requested,  does  not  seem  appropriate.  Es- 
pecially, the  challenge  to  the  Jews  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  his 
body,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  declarations  of  Christ  in  other 
places  respecting  his  death.  Still,  the  summons  to  Judas,  chap,  xiii 
27,  to  accomplish  his  deed,  is  assuredly  very  similar.  If,  therefore, 
the  reference  of  the  words  to  the  body  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  and  only  one,  then  it  would  be  necessary  at  least  to  say  (with 
Luther,  Tittman,  &c.)  that  John  has  not  correctly  placed  this  occur- 
rence and  the  accompanying  discourses,  since  it  belongs,  as  the 
synoptical  authors  assign  it,  to  the  end  of  Christ's  ministry.  This 
might  appear  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrim,  mention  was  made  of  this 
declaration ;  for  reference  would  more  naturally  be  made  to  what  he 
had  recently  spoken  than  to  what  he  had  said  years  before.  But 
the  chronological  accuracy  of  John  speaks  too  strongly  against  this 
supposition. 

These  difficulties,  associated  with  either  interpretation,  have  in- 
duced some  very  distinguished  inquirers  (Herder,  Lucke,  Bleek, 
etc.)  to  regard  the  temple  as  a  designoHon  of  the  collective  Jewish 
worship.  The  following  would  then  result  as  the  sense  :  "  Even  if 
the  whole  order  of  the  Jewish  worship  be  discontinued,  I  will  in  a 
short  time  found  a  new  one." 

But  Tholuck,  in  opposition  to  this,  observes,  that  the  Jews,  by 
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whom  Chriflt  surely  must  have  wished  to  be  understood,  could  not 
possibly  have  discovered  such  a  meaning  in  the  words :  for  it  is 
contradicted  particularly  by  this  expression  vabg  ewrof ,  this  temple^ 
which  indicates  a  reference  to  the  visible  temple.  Further,  the 
t/eoSi  avrdvy  I  will  raise  it  up^  affords  good  ground  for  question, 
since  Jesus,  in  fact,  did  vhot  reconstruct  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  worship.  And,  finally,  according  to  the  above  acceptation 
of  the  words,  '^  in  three  days"  can  only  be  taken  in  the  general  sig- 
nification "  shortly,"  "  soon."  On  this  subject,  however,  we  have 
already  said  what  is  necessary  at  Luke  xiii  82  ;  and  Tholuck  ex- 
presses himself  in  like  manner  (in  his  Comment,  on  the  same  pas- 
sage), with  reference  to  Hosea  vL  2,  which  is  adduced  as  an  argument 
for  the  assertion  that  iv  rpialv  ^fiipcug^  in  three  daySj  stands  equiva- 
lent to  e£^^a)f ,  "  shortly."  The  phrase  "  two  or  three  days"  is  thus 
substituted  for  the  formula  "  in  three  days,"  which  latter  can  have 
no  other  sense  than  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  words.  (In 
Matth.  xxvi  61,  Mark  xiv.  58,  dtd  rpiSnf  ^iiiegSiv  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  relation,  i.  e.  it  refers  to  a  continuous  act ; — ^here,  that  of 
building  "  three  days  through  without  intermission.")  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  above  expedient  appears  untenable,  especially 
since  its  adoption  at  once  involves  an  erroneous  conception  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  difliculty  can  only  be  relieved 
by  the  admission  of  a  double  sense  in  this  passage.^  In  the  first 
place,  the  passage  is  quite  parallel  with  Matth.  xii.  38,  xvi.  4,  and 
is  a  refusal  of  the  request  for  a  sign.  Christ  knew  the  insincerity 
of  the  heart  from  which  the  request  proceeded,  and  therefore  refused 
the  miracle.  This  denial  in  the  answer  of  Christ  lies  mainly  in  the 
antithesis  between  Xvaare  and  iyepd,  which  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked. Jesus  first  demands  of  the  Jews  something  impossible, 
and  with  that  connects  his  miracle,  which  by  this  connexion  shaU 
itself  become  an  impossibility.  "  First  break  ye  down  the  temple, 
then  I  wiU  rebuild  it  1"  Thus  the  imperative  is  doubtless  to  be 
taken  as  making  a  challenge,f  and  va6g  in  this  connexion  is  to  be 

*  After  a  renewed  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  that  favoar  the  other  mterpro- 
tations,  I  am  oonfirmed  in  this  view.  All  that  has  been  adduced  by  Tholuck  and  Ehng 
(Stud.  1836,  Na  1,  p.  127,  ff )  in  8upp(»t  of  the  justness  of  the  Evangelist's  interpreta- 
tion, and  by  LCicke  and  Bleek  (loa  cit.  p.  442,  ff.)  in  &your  of  that  construction  of  the 
passage,  which  refers  it  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  national  worship,  appears  to  me  to 
possess  only  relative  truth.  It  is  only  the  blending  of  the  two  that  exhausts  the  extra- 
ordinarily pregnant  declaration  of  the  Lord 

f  Liicke  is  of  opinion  that  it  merely  administers  rebuke :  "  Only  go  on  thus  pro&ning 
the  temple  I"  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  connexion,  and  presupposes  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reference  to  the  Divine  worship.  De  Wette,  against  all  laws  of  language, 
takes  the  imperative  as  hypothetic :  "  If  jq  break  down  this  temple,  then,"  and  so 
forth.  This  imperative  never  thus  occurs ;  in  the  passage  adduced  by  him  (Matth.  xd. 
88),  it  ia  to  be  understood  majfij  ai  making  a  challenge. 
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imderfftood  as  referring  to  the  yisible  temple.  The  passagee  Matth. 
xxvi  61 ;  Mark  xiv.  58,  appear  to  me  to  afford  indisputable  evidence 
that  sach  a  signification  is  to  be  received  as  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  words  before  us.  The  witnesses  before  the  high-priest  re- 
ferred to  this  language  of  Jesus.  Of  them,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  said  that  they  did  not  agree  in  their  statements,  although 
no  particulars  are  given  as  to  how  far  they  differed ;  and,  secondly, 
they  are  both  called/ofoe  witnesses  (Matth.  xxvL  60).  Their  false- 
hood can  only  lie  in  their  saying  that  Jesus  had  declared  he  would 
break  down  the  temple,  and  in  three  days  he  would  it  up  again, 
whereas  he  had  said,  ^' break  ye  it  down,  then  will  I  build  it 
up.''  By  this  apparently  unimportant  alteration,  the  sense  of  the 
whole  declaration  was  inverted,  and  Christ  appeared  as  a  wan- 
ton despiser  of  the  sanctuary,  who  would  like  to  destroy  it ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  his  own  words  represented  his  agency  as  repairing 
all  destruction*  But,  apart  from  this  distortion,  there  is  nothing 
&lse  in  the  words,  and  if  no  stress  should  be  laid  upon  it,  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  witnesses  could  be  called  /aide.  (Although 
Mark  xiv.  58,  in  his  review  of  this  impeachment,  makes  the  an- 
titheds  between  vabg  neiponolfirog^  a  temple  made  ivith  hands,  and 
^X^ip^oirfTo^,  not  made  with  hands y  Tholuck  certainly  is  rights 
maintaining  that  this  does  not  point  to  a  spiritual  interpretation ; 
yet  still  I  cannot  admit  with  him  that  they  thought  of  a  temple 
coming  down  ready-^nade  from  heaven.  The  expression  6uL  rptwv 
^liepdv  indicates  a  continuous  activity,  and  [John  ii.  20]  the  antith- 
esis to  forty-six  years,  points  out  a  supposed  great  acceleration  of 
the  process  of  building.  Thus  they  may  have  thought  that  Jesus 
would  join  the  stones  together  without  manual  labour,  by  magic 
power.  At  any  rate,  their  notions  did  not  go  beyond  the  outward 
temple.) — In  the  second  place^  the  words  of  the  Lord — as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  brief,  enigmatical  expressions — contain,  in 
addition  to  the  allusion  intended  for  the  many,  a  latent,  deeper 
meaning,  which  did  not  occur  even  to  the  disciples  till  after  the  re- 
surrection.^   According  to  this,  the  temple  signified  the  body  of 

*  The  objection  of  Kling,  that  this  hjpothesis  appears  mcompatible  with  the  Divine 
Bimplidty  of  the  Lord  and  (^  his  words,  is  unfounded.  The  Divine  simplidtj  of  Christ 
co-exists  with  a  copiousness  of  ideas,  which  discovers  itself  in  words  having  manifold 
references.  Why  should  we  not  allow  to  Ohrist  that  which  we  observe  in  the  sajings 
of  men  of  genius?  I  do  not  deny  the  unity  of  the  meaning  of  his  declarations ;  I  only 
maintain  the  multiplicity  of  their  relations.  Meyer's  interpretation  of  this  difficult 
passage  is  peculiar.  He  thinks  that  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  **  kill  me,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  rise  againl"  and  said  it  in  the  firm  belief  that  if  it  should  oome  to  pass 
that  the  Jews  should  kill  him,  Gk>d  would  reanimate  him.  In  this  case  the  passage  is 
a  prophecy  in  r^;ard  to  the  resurrection ;  that  which  did  not  then  take  place,  was  fbl- 
fllled  subsequently.  The  view  certainly  has  plausibility;  but  it  then  remains  un* 
explained  how  the  Jews,  upon  the  utteranoe  of  such  wofd%  oould  think  of  the  stone 
temple. 
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the  Lord,  which  the  Jews  caused  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  bnt  in 
which  Jesus  arose  again  on  the  third  day.  This  sign  also  qmte 
corresponded  with  the  sign  of  Jonah  ;  for,  like  this  latter,  it  was 
invisible,  it  was  imparted  only  to  faith,  and  it  rebuked  the  sin  of 
those  who  then  believed  ;  while  those  Jews  who  asked  for  signs 
desired  only  an  exciting  feast  for  the  eyes.  (Oomp.  the  Oomm.  on 
MattK  xii.  40.) 

As  regards,  finally,  the  forty-six  years  mentioned  John  ii.  20,  in 
which  the  temple  was  built,  the  reckoning  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  after  the  exile.  Herod  began  it  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Arch.  xv.  11),  but  it  was  not  finished  till  a  few 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Probably  the  building  was 
often  interrupted,  and  when  these  words  were  spoken,  a  large  prin- 
cipal edifice  was  just  completed,  forty-six  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  embellishment. 

Ver.  22. — There  is  fiirther  something  remarkable  in  the  obser- 
vation of  John,  that  after  the  resurrection  (with  regard  to  iyeipeaSai 
iK  veicpcjv  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxii.  29)  the  apostles  believed 
not  only  this  declaration  of  Jesus  (in  its  deeper  sense),  but  also  the 
Scripture.  The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Paulus,  who  by  "Scripture" 
(y^cupTJ)  understands  some  small  composition  which  gave  an  account 
of  the  occurrence  just  reported,  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion. Liicke  very  justly  appeals  to  John  xx.  9,  for  a  proof  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  intended.  True,  direct  prophecies  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
except  in  Psa.  xvi.  10  ;  but  according  to  Luke  X3dv.  26,  27 ;  Acts 
ii.  24,  ff.;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  apostles  found 
typical  prophecies  of  this  fact  in  the  Old  Testament  Probably  the 
history  of  Jonah,  and  perhaps  Hos.  vi  2,  were  the  passages  which 
they  so  understood.  Finally,  the  term  ypo^.  Scripture,  evidently 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  only  the  prophecies  conceno- 
ing  the  resurrection  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  to  be  taken  thus  :  "  through  the  fiilfilment  of  the  eingle 
prophecy,  their  fidth  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture  as  a  wJ^le  was 
confirmed.'' 

§  6.  Thk  Visit  of  Nioodbmus. 

(John  ii.  23— ia  21.) 

Only  one  more  occurrence  is  given  us,  in  addition^  to  what  has 
just  been  considered,  out  of  what  took  place  during  the  Redeemer's 
sojourn  in  Jerusalem  at  the  first  feast  of  the  Passover,  viz.,  the  visit 
of  Nicodemus.*  It  is  obvious  that  this  visit  would  be  of  importance 

*  Comp.  Scholl^s  Treatise  on  this  section,  in  Klaiber's  Stud.  voL  v.  No.  1,  and  Knapp't 
interpretation  in  his  Soriptis  varii  aignmenti,  Halss,  1806. 
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to  the  Evangelist  only  on  account  of  the  discoursefl  which  the 
Lord  held  upon  this^occasion  ;  these  discourses,  however,  stand  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  main  design  of  the  GK)spel, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  a  commentary  on  John  i.  17.  They  exhibit 
the  ministry  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  law : — whilst  the  latter 
only  prunes  away  the  impure  excrescences  of  sin,  Christ  gives  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  mind,  creates  a  new  man  bom  of  Gk>d. 
Hence  in  the  words  iii.  16-21,  which  the  Evangelist  connects 
with  the  discourse  of  Christ,  he  gives  warning  (primarily  to  the 
disciples  of  John)  that  he  who,  through  unbelief,  excludes  himself 
from  Jesus,  the  source  of  salvation,  will  assuredly  trifle  awBy  his 
salvation* 

Ver.  23-25. — ^In  these  verses,  which  form  the  transition  to  what 
follows,  John  briefly  informs  us  that  the  entire  impression  which 
Jesus  produced  during  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  was  very  favouiv 
able.  Many  believed  in  him  on  account  of  his  miracles.  But  the 
Divine  power  of  the  Saviour  discerned  the  inner  character  of  men 
(rd  iv  dvdgiin(f>  =  6  iacj  dvBpcmo^  in  the  language  of  Paul,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  external,  visible  workings  of  the  character,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  word  and  deed),  and  hence  he  did  not  take  them 
into  close  connexion  with  himself.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  Jesus  held  himself  at  a  distance  from  these  persons, 
because  he  discerned  insincerity  in  their  assumed  faith ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  merely  to  regard  them  as  persons  easily  affected  by 
what  was  good,  while  in  like  manner  they  were  again  easily  deter- 
mined by  evil.  With  the  spurious  open  friends  of  Christ  is  con- 
trasted, chap,  iii  1,  £,  a  secret  virtuous  adherent.  The  former, 
therefore,  were  not  so  much  malicious  as  superficial,  shallow, 
wavering  men  ;  the  sensible  impressions  resulting  from  his  miracles, 
combined  with  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  by  the  power  of 
the  truth,  inclined  them  towards  the  Holy  One ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
fidl  energy  of  evil  met  them  again,  it  overcame  them.  Accordingly 
here  the  idea  of  "  faith"  is  the  ordinary  one,  only  that  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  the  term  designates  the  most  general  reception  of 
Divine  influence  into  the  mind,  the  lowest  step  of  faith,  which  may 
be  associated  with  great  impurity. 

Chap.  iii.  1,  2. — ^Nobler  and  more  profound  than  those  who  have 
been  described,  was  Nicodemus;  hence  the  Saviour  willingly  led 
him  more  deeply  into  the  truth,  and  sought  to  win  him  entirely 
for  the  kingdom  of  Gknl.  His  name,  has  been  compared  vrith 
the  Hebrew  6755,  or  1*«'»'!JJ5,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Greek  mould.  But  it  might  also  be  supposed  that  Nt/K6- 
drfjio^  =  Ntic6Aaof,  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  035^.  (Comp.  Rev. 
ii  14,  15.)  As  to  his  person,  Nicodemus  was  an  Apx^^  (i.  e.  an 
officer  of  the  Sanhedrim  =  ■*.    Compare  John  vii.  50,  ff.  j  xix.  38,  it) 
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The  Talmudists  mention  a  rich  Sanhedrist,  Nicodemns,  whose 
proper  name  was  Bonaiy  and  who  is  said  to  l:||,ye  lived  about  the 
time  of  Christ ;  but  his  identity  with  the  follower  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  To  us,  the  man's  outward  character- 
istics are  not  so  important  as  his  inward  state  ;  a  just  apprehension 
of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  that  which  follows. 
The  visit  of  Nicodemus  at  night  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the 
consequence  of  his  fear  of  man ;  that  this  was  his  temptation  is 
plainly  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  John  zix.  38  with  yer.  39  ;  both 
Joseph  of  ArimathsBa  and  Nicodemus  were  timid  followers  of 
Jesus.*  However,  this  timidity  was  no  positive  transgression  of  law 
(on  which  account  Jesus  does  not  rebuke  it,  and  still  less  does  John  in 
the  words,  iii.  19,  flf.),  but  only  an  expression  of  that  general  sinful 
nature  which,  in  the  probably  weak  and  anxious  constitution  of 
Nicodemus,  took  this  particular  form.  Because,  therefore  he  was 
on  the  whole  turned  towards  the  light,  the  Lord  shewed  him  the 
way  in  which  we  may  become  free,  not  merely  from  a  single  mani- 
festation of  sin,  but  from  the  entire  sinfrd  nature  of  the  old  man  with 
all  its  manifestations.  Susceptible  of  that  which  was  holy,  he  had 
found  its  essence  in  the  Saviour ;  and  so  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in- 
dicated to  him  that  Jesus  was  one  sent  by  God.  The  miracles  thus 
accomplished  for  him  their  own  proper  end — ^viz.,  they  proved  Jesus 
to  be  a  messenger  of  Qtod.  Whether  he  regarded  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  cannot  be  determined  fit)m  the  words  dnb  Beov  iXrjXrjda^y 
thou  art  come  from  Ghdj  since  every  prophet  who  had  the  gift  of 
miracles  as  the  proof  of  his  office,  was  looked  upon  as  sent  from 
God.  If,  however,  he  did  see  the  Messiah  in  Jesus,  he  certainly  did 
not  recognize  in  him  the  Divine  nature,  ibr  with  such  a  recognition, 
the  wholly  general  expression  idv  firj  ^  6  B^  fier^  avrov^  unless  God  be 
with  him — ^which  may  also  be  said  respecting  the  relation  of  every 
pious  person  to  G^ — ^would  not  be  at  all  consistent.  We  best  con- 
ceive therefore  of  Nicodemus,  as  an  eamesty  true-minded  man,  who 
stood  on  the  level  of  the  law,  and  who  from  the  Saviour's  miracles 
recognized  in  him  a  higher  element,  but  knew  not  rightly  what 
opinion  to  form  respecting  him.  To  gain  sure  information  on  the 
subject,  he  came  to  Jesus  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  expose  himself 
to  the  Jews,  but  so  that  in  the  stillness  of  night  he  might  enjoy  un- 
interrupted conversation  ;  and  Jesus  now  opened  to  his  mind  a  new 
spiritual  world. 

Yer.  3-5. — ^The  address  of  Nicodemus  is  evidently  reported  in  an 

*  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  beoaose  it  is  stated  only  of  Joseph,  that  he  was  afhud 
of  the  Jews,  another  caose  is  to  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus  as  accounting  for 
his  visit  at  night  But  what  is.  added,  chap.  zlx.  39,  has  not  so  much  the  appearance 
of  b^g  different  from  the  statement  in  ver.  38,  at  that  of  being  designed  to  render  the 
latter  more  determinate. 
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abbreviated  fonn,  and  in  particular,  it  wants  the  very  question  to 
which  the  answer  of  the  Lord  refers.  It  is  doubtless  related  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  so  ardently  longed  for  by  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  and  to  which  Nicodemus,  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  rightly 
deemed  himself  called.  The  admonition  of  Jesus,  that  in  order  to 
enter  this  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  be  bom  again  (yewTjSrjyai 
&vcj0€v)^  is  then  perfectly  appropriate.  This  phrase — as  will  be  im- 
mediately shewn — could  not  be  entirely  unknown,  and  therefore  in 
itself  incomprehensible  to  the  learned  Jew;  but  in  r^erence  to 
himself y  it  must  have  been  obscure  to  him.  Hence  the  question  in 
ver.  4,  which — as  Tholuck  justly  remarks — ^is  only  to  be  understood 
thus  :  "  That  expression  surely  cannot  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense, 
for  how  shall  I,  in  my  cireumstances,  apply  it  to  myself  ?"*  (Used 
in  reference  to  a  Glentile  it  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  to 
him.)  Now,  first,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  flaaiXda  tov 
Bfov,  kingdom  of  Ood,  in  the  language  of  John,  it  does  not  essen- 
tially diflfer  from  what  is  usual  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ;t 
only  that  with  John  the  ideal  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  God  prevails 
in  his  Gospel,  in  the  Bevelation  its  external  aspect.  Henoe,  unless 
circumstances — as  in  this  instance  the  adherence  of  Nicodemus  to 
Jewish  views — ^led  John  to  decide  upon  a  different  coiurse,  he  used, 
instead  of  "  seeing  or  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  the  more 
spiritual  phrase  ix^v  (wjv  aZwvtov,  Jiave  etemcd  life.  (Comp.  iii.  16, 
16.)  The  reason  of  this  is  found  (comp.  the  Introduction,  §  2,  3), 
partly  in  his  peculiar  character,  but  especially  in  the  design  of  his 
Gospel.  He  wrote  for  an  intellectual  tendency,  which  dreaded  no- 
thing so  much  as  what  savoured  of  materialism  ;  and  he  kept  this 
partiaUty  for  the  ideal  in  view  that  he  might  gain  it  completely 
over  to  the  truth  of  Christianity — ^well  knowing  that  when  the  sub- 
jects of  this  bias  yielded  themsdves  to  the  influences  of  Christianity, 
its  spirit  would  instruct  them  concerning  the  true  relation  of  spirit 
and  matter,  in  the  just  union  of  which,  true  realism  consists,  this 
being  equally  remote  from  idealism  and  materialism.  Where  such 
a  special  reference  was  absent — as  in  the  Revelation — ^there  the 

*  De  "Wette  supposes  Nioodemus  to  have  understood  the  words  yewvO^aL  dvuOev  as 
signifying  corporeal  birth,  in  order  that  he  may  then  be  able  to  obserye:  "  Such  obdu- 
rate ignorance  in  a  Jewish  teacher  of  the  law  is  strange,  and,  indeed,  improbable ;  and 
since  it  corresponds  with  a  prevailing  type  of  dialogues  reported  by  John,  it  may  be 
placed  to  tiie  account  of  the  narrator's  representation."  (II)  As  if  the  sequel  did  not 
speak  but  too  decidedly  for  the  justness  of  John*s  deeoription  I  The  obduracy  of  the 
Jews  induced  them  altogether  to  despise  Ohrist  and  his  sfdvation ;  and  is  it  improbable 
that  this  manifested  itself  in  the  life-time  of  the  Redeemer?  Or  do  not  the  synoptical 
Evangelists  represent  them  as  equally  obdurate  ?  Moreover,  in  relation  to  Nicodemus, 
Uie  dijfficulty  that  leads  De  Wette  to  suppositions  so  inadmissible,  and  so  destructive  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Evangdist^  is  purely  self-created. 

t  Compare  the  deyelopment  of  ^e  idea  in  the  Oomm.  on  Matth.  iiL  2 ;  and  alio 
Tholuck  in  his  Comm.  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Matth.  v.  8. 
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Evangelist  even  strongly  declared  the  necessity  that  the  inward 
should  come  forth  from  its  inwardness  in  substantial  presence.  As 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  Word  should  become  flesh,  so 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  yet  to  attain  dominion  in  external 
manifestation. 

The  only  thing,  then,  remaining  for  explanation,  is  the  expres- 
sion yewTjOfivcu  dviodev,  to  be  bom  again  {or from  above)  j  instead  of 
which  we  have  in  ver.  5  the  words  :  yewrfirjvai  i^  vdarog  koI  TTvevfia- 
TOf,  bom  of  water  and  spirit.  {'Avo)Sev  is  to  be  taken  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  devrepov  [ver.  4],  ndXiv — as  naXiyyeveala  [Tit.  iii  5]  also 
shews — and  not  as  meaning  from  "  above."*)  The  Rabbins  use 
this  term  in  reference  to  proselytes,  whom  they  call  "  a  new  crea- 
ture," niDnh  n;-ja.  But  this  designation  of  prosely<«s,  according  to 
the  express  interpretation  of  the  Rabbins,  refers  only  to  their  altered 
external  relations.  Nicodemus  might  therefore  well  ask — ^how  can 
such  a  term  apply  to  me  (and  aU  Jews,  ver.  7j  Set  vfidg  yewrfirpHu 
dvo)Sev)  ?  We  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  to  it  belongs  the  promise  I 
This  leads  the  Redeemer  to  represent  the  nature  of  this  new  birth 
not  as  external,  but  as  internal,  and  spiritual.  Some  difficulty, 
however,  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  yiwrfai^^  births 
is  traced  not  only  to  the  spirit  but  also  to  the  water ^  whilst  immedi- 
ately afterwards  (ver.  6  and  8)  only  spirit  is  mentioned.  The  ordi- 
nary interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  aflford  very  little  satis- 
faction. Grotius  takes  it  as  ^v  did  dvolv,  "  to  be  bom  of  Spirit,  which 
like  water  purifies."  But  this  interpretation  is  founded  upon  the 
false  opinion  that  reference  is  here  only  to  moral  purification.  This 
was  just  the  view  of  Nicodemus,  to  which  Christ  opposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new,  higher  being.  Teller  explains  it  by  vdcjp  nvevfiarucdv^ 
spiritual  water ^  and  understands  it  as  meaning  the  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  GospeL  But  the  reception  of  a  doctrine  is  an  act 
of  the  already  existing  man,  which  no  one  can  call  a  new  birth 
without  the  strongest  hyberbole.  Nor  can  I  any  more  admit, 
with  Tholuck,  that  the  mention  of  water  was  only  intended  to  assist 
Nicodemus  in  understanding  the  phrase,  and  to  indicate  its  ref- 
erence  to    baptism.f    The  reference  of  the  expression  to  bap- 

*  In  dvayewduf  1  Pet  L  3,  23,  the  dvd  has  only  the  meaning  of  repetition.  [I  think 
uvudev  better  taken  from  above.  This  accords  bc«t  with  John's  fiivourite  mode  of  re- 
preeentmg  the  new  birth,  "  bom  of  God,"  "  born  of  the  Spirit,"  as  at  ver.  6.  The  use  of 
devrepov^  ver.  4,  does  not  indicate  that  uvuSev  — ■  devrepov.  Rather  the  reverse.  Ktoo- 
demus  is  stumbled  at  this  doctrine  of  "  being  bom,"  and  asks  if  it  is  explicable  hy  a 
"  second"  natural  birth.  The  onlj  serious  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  Nioodemus  to  misunderstand  it  with  that  addition.  But  Nicodemus' 
attention  was  fastened  on  the  '^behig  bom,"  and  this  he  was  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend.—[K. 

f  That  the  idea  of  regeneration  was  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus  is  seen,  if  the  ez- 
preasion  be  taken  in  its  specific  narrower  sense — ^viz.,  as  the  conununication  of  a  higher 
life  and  consciousness,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Holy  Qhoet,  the  requisite  con* 
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tiBm*  (especially  according  to  Tit.  iiL  6)  certainly  is  clear ;  the  only 
question  is,  how  this  is  to  be  taken  ;  for  the  view  of  Knapp,t  *^* 
baptism  is  to  be  understood  as  tcadapiofiSgy  purification,  is  evidently 
unsatisfactory,  although  he  apprehends  the  idea  of  purification  more 
profoundly  than  Grotius.  Lticke  follows  Knapp  in  the  acceptation 
of  vdcjp,  water.  In  my  opinion,  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
best  supplied  by  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  6. — Here,  in  order  to  demolish  the  pride  of  Nicodemus  in 
his  corporeal  descent  from  Abraham,  the  Jlesh,  as  generating,  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  spirit,  as  also  generating,  and  the  words 
of  the  Lord  express  the  simple,  easily  intelligible  sentiment,  that 
what  is  begotten  carries  within  itself  the  nature  of  that  which  begat 
it.  It  is  plain  that  here  the  idea  of  generation  is  viewed  profoundly, 
as  the  communication  of  being  to  another  ;  but  no  one  can  impart 
anything  which  is  not  contained  in  his  own  nature,  and  accordingly 
from  flesh  as  the  antithesis  to  spirit,  nothing  spiritual  can  proceed. 
Further  (comp.  the  remarks  on  John  i.  14),  adp^^Jlesh,  is  not  to  be 
interchanged  with  (Twpi,  body,  or  with  the  dead  substance  of  the 
body,  i.  e.,  the  icpiag ;  but  it  is  to  be  taken  in  combination  with 
infxrjj  soul,  in  which  combination  alone  procreation  is  possible  to 
it.  But  in  contrast  with  -rrvevfia,  spirit,  it  is  the  natural,  sensuous 
life  subject  to  the  perishableness  and  sin  of  the  world  {xdafiog),  whilst 
TTvevfm,  points  out  the  nature  of  the  higher  imperishable  life.  J  Hence 
the  expression  iK  Trvevftarog  'rTV€vfia,/rom  spirit,  spirit,  plainly  means 
"  that  which  is  imperishable  can  only  have  its  origin  from  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  imperishable  life.'' 

Thus  understood,  the  ^k  has  its  sharply  defined  meaning,  and 
because  the  same  preposition  is  connected  ver.  5,  with  the  vdcjp,  watery 
this  must  also  have  its  discoverable  relation  to  the  ySwijoig.    The 

^on  of  whose  ontpoaring  upon  mankind  was  the  glorification  of  Ohrist  (John  vii  39). 
In  this  narrower  sense,  regeneration  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  Old  Testament  saint ; 
although,  indeed,  important  trapsformations  (which  might  be  called  regeneration  in  the 
wider  sense,  and  which,  hj  the  impartation  of  new  names,  are  in  &ct  announced  as  types 
of  r^eneration)  did  occur  in  some  individuals,  as,  for  example,  Abram  and  Jacob,  who 
were  therefore  called  Abraham  and  Israel)    Comp.  the  remarks  Matth.  xi.  11.) 

*  As  John  yi  is  a  commentary,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a  prophetic  lesson,  on  the  words 
of  the  institution  which  contain  the  mystery  of  the  supper,  so  is  John  iiL  upon  the  bap* 
tismal  formula  which  contains  the  mjrstery  of  baptiem, 

f  See  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  Scriptis  var.  org,  p.  199,  seq. 

X  Clemens  Alex,  says:  l<Txi>c  rod  Xoyov  rd  wvevfia^  6c  alfia  aapKoc,  (he  strengih  fif  (ke 
word  is  the  spirit,  as  blood  is  of  flesh.  In  other  words,  the  creative  element  in  regenera> 
tion  is  the  Divine  being  itself  operating  through  the  Logos  (comp.  John  i  13,  ix  QeoO 
tyewv^aav)  so  that  we  may  say,  the  new  birth  comes  to  pass  from  Gk>d,  through  the^ 
Logos,  in  the  Spirit  The  Letter  to  Diognetus  (cap.  11)  describes  regeneration  as  a  self- 
reproduction  of  the  Logos :  6  Xoyoc  ndvrore  vioc  iv  6yiuv  Kopdiatc  yewufievoc.  The  Logo» 
reproduces  himself  in  each  soul,  as  the  spark  elicits  the  flame  in  a  kindling  substance. 
According  to  James  L  16,  the  development  in  evil  'is  a  kind  of  new  birth,  the  end  o^ 
which,  however,  is  death. 
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two  parallels,  Tit.  iii.  6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  23,  facilitate  the  interpretatioii 
here.  In  the  latter  the  Xoyog  fwv  (  =  nvevfui)  is  placed,  ad  an  incor- 
ruptible (d<t>Sa^r^y  in  opposition  to  the  corruptible  seed  (orropd 
(pSapTTJ)  and  in  the  sequel,  ver.  24,  flesh  is  described  as  the  corrupt- 
ible.* Accordingly  the  comparison  of  regeneration  with  the  rise  of 
a  new  being  here  stands  forth  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  But 
Tit.  iii.  5  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where,  in  such 
close  connexion  with  the  renewing  work  of  the  Spriit  (dvoKalvGHJi^ 
nvevfiaTog),  mention  is  made  of  tO(xter  {XovTpbv  naXiyyeveaiag)^  and 
that  with  evident  reference  to  baptism  ;  although  in  Ephes.  v.  26, 
XovTpbv  Tov  Maro^  h  ftrjfiarij  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  the 
word  also  unquestionably  signifies  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  (The 
remarkable  passage  1  John  v.  6,  8  [comp.  John  xix.  34],  requires  a 
special  consideration  by  itself.)  Now  if  Gen.  i.  2  be  adduced  as  a 
description  of  the  process  of  creation,  where  the  Spirit  is  represented 
as  moving  upon  the  water,  an  interpretation  is  suggested  for  the 
passage,  as  follows.  The  ideas  of  birth  and  of  creation  are  closely  re- 
lated (on  which  account  also  the  regenerated  person  is  called  kocv^ 
icriaig,  a  new  creation,  2  Cor.  v.  17)  ;  as  in  the  creation  the  water 
appears  as  the  material  that  is  moulded,  and  the  Spirit  as  he  who 
exerts  the  plastic  power,  so  also  in  the  yewTjSfjvcu  i^  vSarog  kcu  ttvcv- 
IMTog,  birt  h  from  water  and  spirit,  the  Spirit  is  the  creative  prin- 
ciple of  the  regeneration,  while  the  water  is  the  feminine  principle 
of  the  same,f  that  element  of  the  soul  which  is  purified  in  sincere 
repentance,  as  it  were  the  mother  of  the  new  man.  Accordingly, 
without  changing  the  idea,  it  might  even  have  been  said  :  iK  rpvxfjg  ical 
Trvevfmrog,  of  soul  and  spirit.  The  i^  vSaio^j  of  water,  simply  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  the  soul  as  such,  but  the  penitent  soul,  in  which 
regeneration  can  result.^  In  the  interpretation  of  this  important 
passage,  considerable  aid  may  be  derived  from  the  saying  of  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  2  :  Trdvreg  elg  tov  MowaTJv  iPairriaavTO  iv  t§  ve^e^;/  kclI  iv  rf 

*  Also  James  L  18,  the  Xoyog  dXTjOcia^  appears  as  the  principle,  so  to  speak,  impreg^ 
Dating  the  soul  with  higher  power. 

f  Comp.  in  Me3rer*8  Blfttt  ftir  hoh.  Wahrh.  pt  ii  p.  76,  ffi,  the  treatise  on  some  signifi- 
cations of  the  word  wcUw  in  the  Holj  Scripture& 

X  In  several  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  regeneration  is  compared  to  creation,  par> 
tipola^  in  Rom.  iv.  17  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Ephes.  ii.  10 ;  and  many  have  derived  a  just  is* 
Bight  into  this  parallel  from  experience.    Thus  sings  a  Christian  poet : — 

**  From  notMng^  Lord,  thou  mad'st  the  worid.  so  let  me  nothing  be, 
And  thence  a  BomeOdng  after  thine  own  image  form  I 
By  nature  I  am  like  the  waste  and  gloomy  earth— 
Oh  that  my  eyes  and  heart  with  tears  woold  overflow ; 
And  then  might  (hy  Oood  l^nrU,  ihe&e  aad  waters  hov'ring  ffffr^ 
Beonlmate  my  lifeless  heart  with  light  and  strength  P 
T&an  are  the  analogous  visible  expression  of  the  sool  dissolving  in  the  water  of  baptism, 
over  whidi  the  regenerating  Spurit  of  Gkxl  moves;  aad  regeneration  is  a  spiritoid  pro- 
ossi  of  creation,  which  is  perfeoted  in  degrees  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Gleneei^  tbs 
oatward  physical  creation,  was  developed. 
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BaXdoi^y  aU  were  baptized  into  Moses,  etc.  The  cloud  here— as  the 
column  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence — signifies 
the  Spirit,  and  the  sea,  means  the  water.  The  passage  through  the 
Bed  Sea  is  to  the  Apostle  an  act  of  birth,  a  passage  from  an  imperfect 
condition  into  one  nearer  to  perfection  ;  the  death  of  the  old,  the  birth 
of  the  new.  To  every  new  formation,  however,  belong  two  powers, 
the  creative  energy,  and  the  substratum  on  which  it  operates.  The 
same  is  involved  in  the  parallel  of  the  deluge  with  baptism,  1  Pet.  iii 
20,  21.  (Oomp.  Eom.  vL  4  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13  ;  CoL  u.  12.)  Hence  it  is 
correct  here  toimderstand  a  reference  to  baptism,  though  that  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  sacrament,  but  to  the  idea  of  baptism  (comp.  the 
remarks  on  John  vi.  51)  :  and  this  is  a  symbolical  mode  of  expressing 
the  inward  occurrence  of  penitence  in  the  soul,*  which,  in  its  neces- 
sary connexion  with  faith,  forms  the  negative  requisite  to  regenera- 
tion— susceptibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Purification  is 
thus  only  an  eftect  of  regeneration  ;  the  essence  of  the  latter  is  a 
mysterious  union  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  with  the  soul, 
which  is  naturally  as  capable  of  being  purified  by  the  Divine  light, 
as  of  being  obscured  by  the  darkness  that  rules  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  the  free  wiU  towards  the  one  or  the  other 
element.  It  is  upon  the  surrender  of  man  to  the  world  of  light  and 
its  powers  that  he  first  arrives  at  true  being  and  consciousness ;  he 
becomes  a  son  or  man  of  God  (John  i.  13 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11).  For 
Otod  is  the  absolute  Spirit  (John  iv.  24),  and  those  begotten  of  the 
Spirit  (yewTiTol  TTvevfiaTog)  are  =  those  begotten  of  Gtod  (yewrjfrol  Ik. 
0€oi;,  Matth.  xl  11 ;  John  i  18).  Now  this  higher  stage  of  life  is 
unfolded  by  the  New  Testament ;  the  Od  Testament  merely  awakens 
the  susceptibility  of  it.  Hence  the  prophets  promise  a  new  heart 
(Jerem.  xxxL  38  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  31 ;  xxxvi.  26)  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  accordingly  the  pious  of  the  Old  Testament  may  at 
the  most  be  regarded  as  persons  who,  through  a  powerful  change  in 
their  life,  often  marked  by  a  new  name,  typified  regeneration ; 
whilst  this  regeneration  itself  remains  a  pure  prerogative  of  the 
New  Covenant.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xi.  11.)  Yet  its 
essence  cannot  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  man's  reception  of  a  ten- 
dency opposed  to  his  nature,  so  that  John  should  become  a  Peter, 
and  Melancthon  a  Luther ;  in  that  case  God,  who  also  created 
the  natural  man,  would  contradict  himself.  Regeneration  is  rather 
a  purifying  and  invigoration  of  the  natural  man,  through  the  im- 
partation  of  a  totally  new  principle  of  life,  which  unites  with  what 
still  remains  in  fallen  man  that  is  allied  to  divinity.f 

*  Oomp.  in  the  Old  Testament  sach  paseages  as  Ezek.  sccnrL  26 ;  Zech.  ziiL  1.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  itself  forms  a  sublime  analogj  to  this.  . 

f  "  Bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,"  denotes,  I  think,  bom  of  water  ayrriboliedOy  in  bi^ 
tism  (mentioned  first  because  Nioodemus  most  liave  known  John's  baptism)  and  of  the 
^irit  efficiently,  without  whiohthe  other  were  a  nu^Utjr.^-HE. 
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Ver.  7,  8. — ^That  now  such  a  change  is  possible,  awakens  tbe 
astonishment  of  Nicodemus.  The  Bedeemer  assists  him  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  nature.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  eflfects  of  the 
wind,  but  the  secret  causes  of  its  rise,  and  its  course,  we  know  not. 
(That  TTvevfia  here  is  to  be  referred  to  the  natural  phenomenon  of 
wind,  and  not  to  the  Spirit,  is  rendered  decidedly  certain  by  the 
comparison,  and  by  the  expression  0<jv^v  avrov.)  In  like  manner 
the  powers  of  the  invisible  world  act  mysteriously ;  he  who  has  not 
experienced  its  effects,  believes  not  in  its  power. 

Ver.  9,  10. — ^Up  to  this  point  it  cannot  be  said  that  Nicodemus, 
in  his  conversation  with  Christ,  betrayed  either  arrc^nce  or  unbe- 
lief ;  but  the  following  answer,  and  the  words  in  which  Jesus  replies, 
shew  that  these  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  words  them- 
selves (niog  dvvarai  ravra  yevioOcUy  how  can  these  things  be  ?)  might 
proceed  from  a  believing  though  inquisitive  mind  (comp.  Luke  i.  34, 
where  Mary  utters  the  same  expression)  ;  but  the  reprimand  of 
Jesus  does  not  permit  this  supposition.  The  reference  to  the  func- 
tion of  Nicodemus  as  a  teacher,  on  the  one  hand,  serves  to  humble 
him,*  and  on  the  other,  represents  Jesus  as  the  Teacher  of  teach- 
ers, the  possessor  of  the  highest  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  spiritual  world.  It  might  be  asked,  how  could  the  Redeemer 
suppose  a  knowledge  of  regeneration  even  in  a  Master  in  Israel  ? 
Doubtless  on  account  of  the  analogy  involved  in  the  relation  of  the 
heathen  to  the  ancient  economy,  which,  taken  together  with  the  in- 
timations in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  xxxvi  25  ;  Zech.  xiii  1), 
indicated  the  necessity  of  a  similar  change  of  heart  in  the  Israelites 
that  they  might  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  better  reply 
is,  that  the  ical  ravra  ov  yivu>aKeig  should  not  be  translated,  "  And 
thou  knowest  not  this  ?"  but  "  And  thou  comprehendest  not  this  ?" 
Thus  regeneration  also  remains  according  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
something  new,  and  the  sense  is,  '^  Thou  understandest  not  the  inti- 
mations of  the  Old  Testament ;  hence  the  law  has  not  fulfilled  its 
design  in  thee,  no  true  repentance  is  awakened  in  thee,  otherwise  the 
need  of  a  totally  new  birth  would  declare  itself  in  living  utterance 
within  thee."  Meanwhile  since  our  Lord  afterwards  proclaims  re- 
demption to  Nicodemus  (ver.  14,  ff.),  we  may  judge  with  regard  to 
his  condition,  that  he  felt  indeed  the  need  of  redemption,  but  his 
Jewish  prejudices  had  not  allowed  him  to  arrive  at  the  clear  con- 
sciousness of  it ;  this  consciousness  the  discourse  of  Jesus  would 
seem  to  have  awakened. 

Ver.  11,  12. — This  elevated  character  of  Christ  is  expressed  still 
more  distinctly  in  the  following  words.  In  th%m  Jesus  ascribes  to 
himself  the  immediate  knowledge  of  things  in  the  spiritual  world. 

*  The  article  6  diAdoKaXoCf  ihe  leacher^  is  to  be  taken  thus:  the  great  Teacher  ^HkOQ 
tiie  people  think  thee,  and  whom  thou  deemeet  tbTself  to  be. 
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QX)  oldofiev^  8  IcjpdKofieVy  what  we  know,  what  we  have  seen,  prima- 
rily indicates  the  experience  of  the  senses,  but  is  here  intended  to 
represent  the  immediate  knowledge  of  invisible  things,  in  contrast 
with  a  knowledge  gained  by  abstraction  and  reflection,)  The  guilt 
of  ignorance  is  attributed  merely  to  the  unbelief  of  men.  (The  oif 
Xofjtfidveiv,  not  receiving,  compare  i.  5, 11,  12,  is  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  reception  of  the  essence,  not  of  mere  opinions.  Spir- 
itual power  alone  can  awaken  new  life  within  ;  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  altered  conceptions  or  modified  ideas.)  On  account  of 
this  unbelief,  the  Lord  also  refuses  to  impart  any  deeper  instruction 
concerning  the  mode  of  regeneration,  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
ultimate  principles  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  adheres  to  the  fact, 
which  is  in  so  far  an  earthly  one  (hriyeiov),  as  it  takes  place  in  men 
who  dwell  on  the  earth.  (It  is  indeed  no  earthy  one,  (y^iVov)*  since 
powers  from  on  high  produce  it.)  FinaDy,  the  discourse  now  turns 
from  Nicodemus  to  the  others  present — ^perhaps  his  companions.! 

Ver.  13. — The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  those  preceding  is  as 
follows  :  "  And  yet  the  Son  of  Man,  who  descended  from  heaven,  is 
he  from  whom  tdone  any  disclosure  concerning  the  iniyeia,  earthly 
things,  and  hrovpdvia,  heavenly  things,  can  be  derived."  The  pas- 
sage is  quite  parallel  with  Matth.  xi.  27.  (Compare  the  exposition 
of  the  latter.)  The  perfect  dvaflipTiKe  is  to  be  taken  as  the  kd^pcuce 
ndTTOTE,  L  18  ;  it  is  the  absolute  denial  of  the  dvafialveiv  elg  riv 
ovpav&v  : — "  neither  Aow  any  one  ever  gone,  nor  can  any  one  go,  into 
heaven."  (In  the  connexion,  the  idea  of  going  into  heaven  involves 
that  knowledge  of  heavenly  things  that  would  result  therefrom.) 
The  creature  cannot,  by  his  own  power,  penetrate  into  the  eternal 
world  ;  such  a  Titanian  undertaking  would  be  folly  or  crime. 
But  eternal  love  has  indeed  stooped,  and  in  itself  discloses  to  the 
humble  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  3.) 
The  reference  of  the  words  to  the  ascension,  or,  indeed,  as  Socinians 
say,  to  a  bodily  transporting  of  Christ  into  heaven  (raptus  Christi 
in  coelum),  and  such  like  interpretations,  are  of  course  to  be  alto- 
gether rejected.  But  that  the  words  KaraPag  kic  rov  ovpavovj  coming 
down  from  heaven,  may  not  produce  the  idea  of  a  removal  from 
heaven,  6  <a)v  iv  t<^  ovpaviD,  he  that  is  in  heaven,  is  added.  (Just  in 
like  manner  vi.  38  compared  with  ver.  46.)  This  appendix,  under- 
stood as  the  imperfect,  would  present  an  intolerable  pleonasm. 
Liicke  and  Tholuck  justly  remark,  that  the  coming  of  the  Son,  as  a 
local  act,  does  not  annul  his  existence  in  heaven,  but  that  even  at  his 
incarnation  he  ceased  not  to  be  with  the  Father  in  eternal  presence. 
(Concerning  vlhg  rov  dvdpcmov,  compare  the  Coram,  on  Luke  i.  35.) 

*  Bengel  makes  use  of  the  expression :  the  regeneration  is  ex  ooelo,  non  qnidem  in 
ooelo,  est  ilia  in  margine  coeU. 

f  Perhaps  the  better  explanation  of  the  plural  is  that  the  Saviour  speaks  to  lAioode* 
niQB  as  the  representatiye  of  his  olasS|  tlie  Jewa^  or  the  Jewish  teachers.— [K. 
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Ver.  14, 15. — The  Cimnexion  of  this  important  viBrte  (ver.  14)^ 
with  the  preceding,  is  simply  this  :  "  Te  acccept  not  my  testimony, 
and  yet  ye  can  obtain  the  truth  from  no  one  else  ;  know,  however,  that 
not  merely  the  word  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  yielded  to  faith  (not  to 
preliminary  knowledge),  but  his  entire  man^estationy  and  especially 
his  deepest  humiliation ;  the  Son  of  Man  himself  is  the  object  of 
faith  presented  to  all  by  Gh)d,  and  hence  eyen  thou  must  yield  fidth 
to  me/'  The  words  thus  contain  a  strengthened  exhortation  to 
&ith,  in  that  life  depends  upon  it.  According  to  this  connexion, 
there  is  the  highest  degree  of  improbability  in  the  supposition  of 
Lucke  and  Tholuck — ^viz.,  that  in  this  Terse  the  heavenly  things 
(inovpavuni)  are  communicated  by  Christ ;  for  just  before  this  (ver. 
12)  the  Lord  had  altogether  reused  to  communicate  things  purely 
heavenly.  And,  moreover,  how  could  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
which  assuredly  took  place  on  earth,  and  belonged  entirely  to  earth, 
be  called  a  heavenly  thing  if  regeneration  is  called  an  earthly  one  ? 
Besides  which,  the  death  of  the  Bedeemer,  although  immediately 
connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  not  so  closely  connected 
with  the  new  birth.  Hence  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
reference  to  the  heavenly  is  here  entirely  dropped,  so  that  ver.  14 
merely  has  the  following  connexion  with  the  preceding  :  **  the  Son 
of  Man  alone  is  come  from  heaven  and  is  in  heaven,  he  alone  there- 
fore must  be  believed  in ;  to  which  end  he  is  elevated  for  the  con- 
templation of  all,  as  Moses  elevated  the  Serpent.''  This  at  any  rate 
appears  simpler  than  to  say  with  Tholuck,  that  the  crucifixion  is 
caUed  a  hecdvenly  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  a  decree  passed 
in  heaven. 

We  proceed  to  the  contents  of  the  passage  itself.  It  belongs  to 
those  few  discourses  of  Jesus  in  which  he  speaks  as  it  were  prophet- 
ically of  his  expiatory  death.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xx,  28.) 
Hence  it  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  these  passages,  con- 
taining intimations  rather  than  detsdls.  (See  the  reasons  hereof  in 
the  other  passages.)  The  Bedeemer  takes  the  occurrence  related 
Numb.  xxi.  8,  9,  typicaDy  (a  decided  testimony,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  himself,  to  the  allowableness  of  typical  interpretations), 
and  compares  the  believing  gaze  of  the  sick  upon  the  uplifted  brazen 
Serpent  and  their  bodily  healing,  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life 
through  the  believing  look  of  the  sinful  world  upon  the  uplifted 
Son  of  Man.  Hence  the  suspended  Serpentf  was  a  avfifioXov  aGrnj^ 
f>lag,  symbol  of  salvation,  (Wisd.  Sol.  xvi.  6).     Llicke  thinks  that, 

*  Compare  the  treatise  on  this  passage  bj  Jacobi  in  the  Stud.  1836,  No.  L  p.  1  £ ; 
likewise  De  Wette's  remark^  ibid.  1834,  No.  4. 

f  The  Serpent  was  for  a  very  long  time  preserved  among  the  people,  and  idolatrous 
worship  was  paid  to  it  under  the  name  of  Necbustan.  King  Hezekiah  on  this  aocoont 
oaosed  it  to  be  destroyed  (2  Kings  zviii.  4).  Ck>mp.  Menken  uber  die  eheme  SchUmga 
Bremen.  1829.    Also  Kerne's  Treatise  in  Bengel's  TheoL  Archiv.  yoL  i. 
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according  to  the  view  of  Jesus,  it  was  an  undesigned  symbol  of  the 
idea  of  expiation.  But  whence  this  is  to  be  deduced  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  the  text  contains  nothing  to  favour  such  an  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  express  Divine  appointment  of  this  particular 
remedy,  we  must  presuppose  the  definite  purpose  that  it  should  be 
a  type  of  the  coming  redemption  through  the  crucified  One,  even  if 
Moses  did  not  understand  the  deeper  significancy  of  the  Serpent ; 
because  otherwise  it  would  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  which  in 
the  sublimest  of  God's  arrangements,  cannot  be  supposed.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  (JeZ,  mvM,  in  which,  according  to  Lucke's  more  just 
remark,  the  higher  ethical  necessity  is  intimated. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  comparison  between  Christ  and  the 
uplifted  Serpent,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  consists  merely  in 
the  elevation^  or  also  in  the  form  of  the  Serpent.  According  to 
Bom.  viii.  3,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  both  are  to  be 
combined.  It  is  there  said  that  God  sent  his  Son,  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful flssh  (h  dfwujiMTi  aapKb^  dfut^ia^).  The  Serpent  is  thus 
*  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  sinful  nature  to  which  the  Be* 
deemer  in  his  incarnation,  assumed  resemblance.  Accordingly,  the 
remedy  appeared  in  the  form  of  that  which  was  to  be  healed.  The 
Serpent's  bite — an  image  of  the  wounding  of  Adam  through  the  se- 
duction of  the  old  Serpent,  i.  e.,  the  Devil — was  healed  by  a  look 
upon  a  serpent-form^  and  faith  in  one  who  died  conquers  death. 
The  word  of  Divine  truth  loves  such  apparent  contradictions,  in 
order  that,  by  foolish  preaching,  the  wisdom  of  the  world  may  be 
put  to  shame  (1  Cor.  L  20).  Now,  although  John,  in  the  following 
verses  (iii  16,  ff.)  gives  the  most  unequivocal  interpretation  of  the 
vxIfwOTjvai  del  rbv  vlbv  t.  d.,  the  Son  of  Man  must  6e,  etc.,  as  referring 
to  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus,  yet  attempts  have  been  made  at 
one  time  to  modify  this  interpretation  (Dr.  Paulus  explains  ^(Jwice, 
ver.  16,  by  the  words  "caused  to  be  born"),  and  at  another  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  term  inpovv^  itself,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  abhorred  idea  of  sacrifice.  In  the  passage,  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9,  the 
word  does  not  occur  ;  there  it  is  said,  w-V?  o-'tej^  LXX.  deg  hrl 
OTjfieloVy  "  set  up  for  a  sign."  But  since  that  whicb  is  set  up  to  be 
gazed  at  is  usually  elevated,  inlj<M>$Tfvcu  was  a  suita.ble  expression  for 
this  idea.  Now  the  Hellenists  employ  this  verb  also  for  utej,  in  the 
signification  "  to  exalt,  to  extol."  (Luke  i  52,  x.  15 ;  Matth.  xi. 
23,  xxiii.  12.)  Hence  Dr.  Paulus  derives  the  rendering  :  "  the  Son 
of  Man  must  be  exalted  in  splendour  and  glory,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  exaltation  is  eternally  salutary."  But  the  passages  viii.  28,. 
xii.  32,  ff.,  clearly  shew  that  the  Jews  understood  the  term  lifted  up 
otherwise,  and  referred  it  to  death.  In  the  latter  passage  not  only 
does  John  again  give  the  definite  declaration  that  inpojeijvaL  refers  to- 
the  crucifixion,  but  the  same  thing  also  presents  itself  in  the  word& 
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of  the  Jews.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Lord  used  the  Aramaic  term 
t)gt,  Ezra  vi.  11,  or  n^n,  Esth.  vii.  9,  10,  ix.  13,  for  the  customary 
phrase  "  to  hcmg  up  a  crimmal  on  a  post,  to  crucify,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  Esth.  vii.  9,  apply  aravpocj.  We  thus  get  the  only  consistent 
sense,  that  the  crucified  Messiah  would  become  such  a  ari^mov^  sign, 
(05)  to  the  whole  believing  world  (ttoc  6  mtrrevcw). 

Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  expression  so  common  in  the 
language  of  John,  fo)^  aiwyiog,  eternal  life,  in  antithesis  with  cbrd- 
^ay  perdition.^  Its  meaning  appears  in  connexion  with  the  gen- 
eral explanation  of  fow/,  life,  given  in  the  remarks  on  i  4.  We  there 
saw  that  by  this  John  understands  absolute  being,  as  the  source  of 
all  that  is  created.  Now,  with  a  deeply  spiritual  meaning,  the 
Scripture  in  general  ascribes  true  being  to  the  creature  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  origin  of  that  being  ;  where  sin  dissolves  that  con- 
nexion, there  death  (pdvarog)  steps  in  {Qten.  iii.  8),  and  hence  he 
who  lives  in  a  state  of  sin  is  called  dead  {vetcpd^).  Accordingly  per- 
dition (dn^Xeia)  is  to  b6  taken  as  the  antithesis  to  life  (4<^)  and 
equivalent  to  death  (Odvarog).  It  does  not  denote  an  annihilation  of  * 
substance ;  but  the  idea  of  true  life  (that  of  the  spirit)  requires  con- 
sciousness, and  not  that  of  the  senses  merely,  but  a  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. This  is  wanting  where  there  is  a  deprivation  of  spiritual 
life  generally,  and  the  animal  or  carnal  man  {dvdpomog  ^vxctcog  or 
aapiuKog)  only  vegetates  ;  such  a  condition,  therefore,  is  called  absence 
of.  life,  or  death.  Now,  the  design  of  the  advent  of  the  Logos  in 
the  flesh  was  to  pour  life  again  into  dead  humanity  from  a  living 
fountain,  to  restore  the  connexion  that  has  been  destroyed.  From 
the  absolutely  living  (atrrofwv)  a  derived  fountain  of  life  was  to  be 
drawn  for  every  soul ;  and  in  this  foimtain  the  soul  has  not  merely 
a  temporal  life,  but,  because  connected  with  absolute  Being,  it  has 
eternal  life.  It  is  self-evident  that  with  this,  happiness,  peace,  and 
joy  are  given ;  but  still  none  of  these  terms  can  be  substituted  for 
eternal  life  (fo)?)  aUiviog)  itself,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  ^Vh 
because  they  are  only  conseqtcences  of  life,  not  the  life  itself.  Ac- 
cordingly the  intimate  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  is  not 
confined  to  our  Lord  ;  that  which  began  in  him  is  gradually  extend- 
ed, and,  as  the  Logos  came  forth  in  human  form  in  Christ,  so 
through  him  men  are  to  appear  in  the  Divine  nature  (2  Peter  i  4). 
Without  reunion  to  the  fountain  of  life  through  &ith,  man  remains 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  the  more  profoand  men  of  diff^^nt  times  and  of  various  states 
•of  cnltivation,  have  agreed  with  Holy  Scripture  in  the  choice  of  many  significant  ex- 
pressions for  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  Plutarch  writes:  olfiai  6i  koX  t^c  aloviov 
xl^(^Tig,7Jv  6  Qehg  eVkfJx^t  eidaifiov  elvai  Tb  ry  yvoaei  ^  irpoanoT.i'Keiv  rd  yevofieva  (de 
Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  L)  And  Philo:  ^o ^  fitv  al6v log  ^  irpbc  rd  bv  Karatpvyrf,  duvaro^  <f 
6  dnh  TovTov  dpcuTfwc  (de  proftigis.  edit  Pfeiflf.  vol  iv.  268.)  In  the  same  work,  p.  266, 
^e  also  find  the  kindred  expression  Cf-^ij  dtdio^  which  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
tTestament 
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In  death.  Sincere  obedience  to  the  law  should  not  and  cannot  be 
substituted  for  it,  this  being  destined  merely  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  estrangement  from  God,  and  to  lead  to  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  Jesus  (Eom.  iii.  20). 

Here  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  concludes.  If 
it  be  further  enquired  what  effect  this  produced  upon  Nicodemus, 
the  history  indeed  furnishes  no  particulars  ;  but  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  John  vil  50,  ff.,  xix*  89,  that  it  did  not  pass  by  him 
without  making  its  impression. 

Ver.  16. — The  Evangelist  now  blends  with  this  discourse  of  the 
Lord  an  explanatory  addition*  (such  as  we  often  find  in  the  Gk)spel 
of  John),  in  which  he  admonishes  his  readers  not  to  pass  by  this 
gracious  sign  in  unbelief.  That  the  words  which  now  follow  are  not 
those  of  Jesus  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  reference  to 
Nicodemus  is  entirely  dropped,  and  the  thoughts  are  carried  back 
to  the  Prooemium  (L  5,  10).  Moreover,  the  aorist  (^aTnyae,  and 
especially  idijice)  represents  the  expiation  as  already  completed  :  and 
finally,  Jesus  never  applies  to  himself  the  term  fiovoyevTJg^  only-be- 
gotten. (Comp.  also  1  John  iv.  9,  from  which  passage  we  see  how 
truly  Johannine  this  verse  is.)  The  Idw/ce,  gave,  explains  the  pre- 
vious "  must  be  lifted  up,"  as  we  have  already  remarked.  For  the 
general  idea,  the  Saviour's  birth  and  ministry  on  earth,  John  uses 
"coming  into  the  world,"  as  chap.  i.  9  shews.  ^idSvai,  give,  is 
equivalent  to  napaSidovcu,  deliver  up.  (Comp.  Eom.  viii  82  with  Gal.  i. 
4,  Luke  xxii.  19.)  Hence  we  can  only  supply  the  words  elg  rbv  dd~ 
varav,  to  death. 

It  is  here  significant  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  is  traced 
to  Divine  love,  which  appears  heightened  by  the  antithesis  with 
"  world,"  this  expression  involving  not  merely  the  idea  of  univer- 
sality (as  TTof,  ver.  15),  but  also  that  of  sinfulness,  and  therefore  of 
unworthiness  to  be  loved.  This  idea — that  the  Divine  love  is  the 
source  of  reconciliation — so  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  constant 
U8U8  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  which  not  Q-od 
but  men  appear  as  reconciled  through  Christ  (comp.  2  Cor.  v.  19), 
that  there  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  the  doubt  which  has  been  en- 
tertained in  modern  times,  whether  in  general  an  objective  recon- 
ciliation of  God  can  be  spoken  of.  But  the  perfect  correctness  of  the 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  by  the  church,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  parallel  with  the  above  class  of  statements, 
there  runs  another,  which  represents  the  state  of  man  while  un- 

♦  With  respect  to  this  and  similar  appendices  in  the  Gkwpel  of  John,  comp.  the  re- 
marks of  Tholack  in  his  Ck)mm.  on  John  p.  35,  C,  where  it  is  proved  that  nothing  can  be 
inferred  from  these  appendices  derogatory  to  the  historical  character  of  the  book.  I  agree 
with  Kling  (loc.  cit  p.  138X  as  to  the  suspidoos  character  of  Lilcke*8  hypothesis,  that  "in 
ver.  16  John  has  reported  the  words  of  Jeeus  in  a  freer  manner,  yiz.,  mingling  his  own 
words  with  those  of  Christ" 
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reconciled  as  the  continuance  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him.  (Cotnp 
the  remarks  on  John  iii.  86.)  Hence  the  New  Testament  speaks 
both  of  love  in  God  towards  the  world,  and  oi  wrath; — ^love  towards 
the  Divine  idea  which  remains  even  in  sinful  beings,  wrath  towards  the 
sin  that  is  in  them  which  God  cannot  but  hate,  as  constituting  the 
plague  of  his  creatures,  and  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. Accordingly,  as  reconciliation  is  to  the  creature  the  abolition 
of  estrangement,  so  in  Gt)d  it  is  the  adjustment  of  wrath  and  favour, 
which  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  in  G^  ;  and  this  latter  adjust- 
ment was  necessarily  to  be  conceived  and  set  forth  as  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  God  himself.^  But  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  this 
expression  as  suited  only  to  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  New  Testament  mode  of  representation,  which 
places  reconciliation  only  in  the  creature,  and  describes  God  as 
eflfecting  it.  (Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Meyer  in  the  Blatt 
f.  hdh.  wahrh.  ix.  p.  109,  ffi  on  Stier's  essay  in  his  Beitrage  zur 
biblischen  Theologie.) 

Ver.  17,  18. — This  view  of  the  offering  of  Christ  for  the  world, 
as  the  highest  proof  of  Divine  love,  could  not  fail  to  commend  the 
Gospel  very  much  to  the  immediate  readers  of  John,  whose  bias 
was  thoroughly  anti-Jewish,  and  who,  on  this  account,  were  offended 
at  the  notion  that  the  Messiah,  as  a  strict  judge,  was  to  punish  the 
world.  Hence  the  Evangelist  pursues  the  thought.  He  denies 
that  the  Son  came  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  judgment ;  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  salvation,  which  is  obtained  through  faith. 
Here  again  faith  is  evidently  to  be  taken  in  that  essential  signifi- 
cance which,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  pervades  the  whole  language 
of  Scripture,  It  is  the  reception  of  the  element  of  light  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  Messiah,  Hence  it  is  even  said  of  the  believer, 
cfb  Kpiverai^  he  is  not  judged,  separated,  because  he  accomplished  the 
separation  in  himself,  when  he  left  the  darkness  and  turned  to  the 
light.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  vi  2,  xi.  31.)     From  what  has  already  been 

*  Hence  this  mode  of  expression  occasionally  occurs  also  in  the  Old  Testament — a 
drcnmstance  which  proves  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  positively  &l8e,  but  merely 
as  a  subordinate  point  of  view.  For  example,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  phrase  nhm 
•irj3>n  occurs,  2  Sam.  xxi.  14,  xxiv.  25.  [The  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  14  is  nnJn* 
D'^hVK.  I^  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25  it  is  n^n**  nrj^^j. — Te.]  This  literally  signifies  "  Cfod 
caused  himself  to  be  supplicated,**  but  since  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  offerings,  Luther  could  correctly  translate  "  God  was  reconciled."  The  formula 
»*\  nilbirjSt  Ps.  xlix.  T,  Sept  diSovai  r^  Qet^  k^iTiOa^a^  is  more  definite.  Nevertheless, 
ordinarily  even  m  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  the  creature  is  described  as  the 
party  reconciled,  so  that  the  offering  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  creature.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  God  also  expressly  appears  as  he  who  himself  effects  the  re- 
conciliation, which  can  be  said  of  the  Old  Testament  only  in  so  &r  as  the  oflbrings  were 
brought,  not  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  persons  who  presented  them,  but  at  the 
command  of  God,  and  according  to  his  appointment,  he  himself  therefore  in  this  way 
bringing  about  the  reoonoiliotion.  (Gompi  the  particulars  on  this  subject  in  the  Ck)mDL 
on  Eom.  iii  25.) 
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remarked,  we  see  that  although  John  asserted  that  Christ  did  not 
come  (immediately,  positively)  at  his  first  advent  for  the  purpose  of 
judgment,  nevertheless  he  by  no  means  intended  to  deny  that  the 
judgment  always  negatively  followed  in  his  train,*  As  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  believer,  because  henceforth  he  is  not  condemned  ;  so 
also  in  the  unbeliever,  since  he  is  condemned  already.  For  the 
judgment  (tcplaig)  is  the  separation^ and  the  light  is  the  element  that 
distinguishes  and  separates.  On  this  accoimt  it  is  said  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (xii  47,  48)  that  the  word  of  Christ  judges  every  one 
who  (hears  it  and)  does  not  believe.  The  word  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  spirit  and  life  (vi.  63),  and  consequently  is  equivalent  to  light, 
which  either  gains  the  dominion  over  man  and  blesses  him,  or,  being 
rejected,  flees  from  him  and  condemns  him.  He  will  not  suffer  its 
influence,  consequently  avoids  it ;  but  in  that  very  act  he  shuns  the 
beatifjdng  power  of  the  Light,  and  is  excluded  from  its  kingdom. 
Accordingly  it  is  again  evident  that  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Only- 
begotten  is  the  act  of  living  in  his  element,  the  appropriation  of  his 
being.  The  remark,  that  here  the  general  judgment  of  the  world 
is  not  spoken  of,  affords  no  aid  whatever  in  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  the  passage  ;  for  during  our  earthly  life,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  remedy  here  offered,  the  salvation  or  the  judgment  is  completed, 
and  the  separation  which  will  take  place  at  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  will  merely  be  that  which  has  long  existed  within  coming 
forth  in  its  final  issues. 

Ver.  19-21. — That  the  xpiacg  consists  in  avoiding  the  element  of 
the  Lightf  and  in  the  love  of  darkness  (i.  5-10),  John  further  shews 
by  unveiling  the  moral  causes  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  The 
Light  -ought  to  be  welcome  in  its  influence  to  every  one,  but  it  dis- 
closes the  secret  depths  of  the  soul,  and  this  the  hypocritical  and 
impenitent  man  shxms.J  Coming  {epx^aSai)  and  not  coming  (ov« 
ipxeaBat)  very  suitably  designate  the  agency  of  man  in  the  work  of 
conversion.     The  positive  efficacy  is  exerted  by  the  Light  (the 

*  The  obserration  of  De  Wette  (p.  49).oxi  this  subject,  that  "  God,  as  the  highest^ 
happiest  being,  has  nothing  to  do  with  discord  between  good  and  evil,  and  consequentljr 
does  not  jndge,"  is  entirely  void  of  sense.  This  height  and  happiness  of  his  being  on 
the  contrary,  goes  to  prove  that  God  is  the  Judge  of  all  worlds,  in  order  to  which  it  is 
requisite  that  he  himself  should  not  belong  to  the  discord.  When  John  sayB  (v.  22), 
"the  Father  judgeth  no  one,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son,"  this  only 
implies  that  the  Father  always  manifests  himself  in  the  Son,  but  judgment  Is  a  self-re- 
vealing work  of  Gk)d. 

f  The  interpretation  of  ^c5cby  the  words  "doctrina  Ohristi,'*  which  even  Knapp 
supports,  is  evidently  a  dilution  of  the  thought  (oomp.  Knappil,  Scr.  var.  argum.  p.  250, 
seq.) 

X  Seneca  finely  observes:  Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  oonfitetur?  Quia  etiam  nunc  in  ilUs 
est  Somnium  narrare  vigilantis  est  (epist  46).  With  this  may  be  compared  the  words 
of  Augustine  (on  the  passage) :  accusat  Deus  peccata  tua,  si  et  tu  accusas,  conjungeris, 
Deo.  Oportet  ut  oderis  in  te  opus  tuum,  et  ames  in  te  opus  Del  Cum  autom  inceperit 
tibi  dispUcere  quod&cisti,  Ibl  indpiunt  bona  tua  opera. 
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Spirit);  the  negative  part,  reception  or  rejectioii,  belongs  to  man. 
(With  respect  to  the  criminative  office  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  inward 
Light,  comp.  John  xvi  9.  With  the  accusation  of  sin,  the  work  ot 
the  Spirits  begins,  proceeding  gradually  to  deeper  operations.) 
Some  difficulty,  however,  is  occasioned  in  this  passage  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  two  classes  of  men  appear  to  be  distinguished  ; 
those  of  the  one  class  hate  the  Light  because  it  discloses  evil  {(pavXa) 
in  them,  and  those  of  the  other  love  it  because  it  brings  to  light 
noble  actions.  (^AXfjOeia^  truth,  is  the  principle  of  the  several  mani- 
festations ;  the^(>ya  cJyo^ci  are  the  ocfe  proceeding  from  it.  *  Com- 
pare the  remarbs  on  the  truly  Johannine  formula  :  Trotetv  t^ 
dXrfleiav,  do  the  truth,  1  John  i  6.)  It  might  seem,  therefore, 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  John,  just  and  holy  people  alone, 
and  no  sinners  could  come  to  the  light ;  but  this  is  contradictory 
both  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  also  to  the  express 
declarations  of  the  Evangelist.  (Comp.  1  John  ii  1,  2.)  Hence  the 
meaning  is  rather  to  be  taken  thus  :  Isolated  good  works  do  not  fit 
men  for  coming  to  the  Light ;  these  on  the  contrary,  often  have  the 
very  effect  of  withholding  from  the  Light,  since  man  builds  upon 
them  a  personal  righteousness  {ISla  diKcuoavvifj — ^but  the  fitness  con- 
sists in  the  entire  inward  tone  of  truth  and  sincerity,  with  that  which 
proceeds  from  it.  But  the  very  essence  of  this  disposition  lies  in 
refraining  from  self-exculpation  and  in  calling  evil,  eviL  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  true,  sincere  penitence  that  leads  to  the  Light,  and  this 
must  take  place  just  as  much  in  him  who,  owing  to  circumstances, 
has  not  fallen  into  gross  sins,  as  in  him  who  has.^  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  expression  "  doing  truth''  {noLelv  dXtjdeiav)  also  gains 
its  proper,  profound  signification,  since  it  indicates  the  princi- 
ple of  life ;  and  just  in  like  manner  the  words,  "  are  wrought  in 
God"  (iv  Geo)  ioriv  elpyuaiMeva),  which  represent  God,  the  source  of 
truth,  as  the  ground  of  all  truth  and  sincerity  in  a  creature,  so  far 
as  they  are  manifested  in  him.  Hence  iv,  in,  retains  its  proper 
meaning ;  and  the  expression  may  be  explained  by  hf  dwd^tu  Geov, 
in  the  power  of  Ood. 

*  If  it  be  said  that  woiks  wrought  in  Qod  (ipya  h  Oe^  etpyaafiiva)  m&y  be  even  socb 
acts  of  piety  as  Cornelius  perfonned  (Acts  x.),  which  were  accounted  in  him  aa  means 
whereby  he  became  pleasing  to  (Jod ;  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  was  not 
the  result  of  the  actions  as  such,  but  of  the  disposition  fix>m  which  they  proceeded — an 
humble,  unpretending  spirit,  sincere  ardent  desire  after  God.  So  understood,  this  brings 
us  again  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned ;  he  only  who  longs  to  know  himself  and 
who  desires  in  true  repentance  to  become  free  flx)m  sm,  comes  joyMly  to  the  Light ;  for 
in  him  the  Light  discloses  this  very  Divine  work  withm  him,  viz.,  that  he  wishes  to 
be  Qod%  which  no  man  can  wish  of  himsel£ 
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§  6,  Second  TKSTiMOiinr  of  thb  Baptist  CoNOKBNiNa  jESua 

(John  iii.  22-36.) 

The  interview  of  Nicodemus  with  the  Lord  had  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem,  bat  the  Evangelist  now  brings  Jesos  to  JudaBa,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist,  who  was  at  that  time  still  teaching 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty.  That  a  second  testimony  from  the 
Baptist  is  now  adduced,  in  which  no  more  is  said  of  Christ  than  in 
the  first,  can  hardly  be  defended  as  answering  any  object,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Evangelist  had  persons  in  his  eye,  to  whom  the 
Baptist's  relation  to  the  Bedeemer  could  scarcdy  be  presented  with 
sufficient  distinctness.  At  the  same  time,  ver.  24  renders  it  certain 
that  the  Evangelist  could  presuppose  the  acquaintance  of  his  readers 
with  the  fiite  of  the  Baptist.  John,  according  to  his  custom,  then 
again  appended  to  the  words  of  the  Baptist  some  remarks  which 
relate  to  the  general  design  of  the  Gospel 

Ver.  22-24. — When  Jesus  left  the  city  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  Jordan,  where  he  baptized  ;  remaining,  however,  in  the  country 
of  the  Jews.  (Concerning  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  comp.  the  remarks 
on  John  iv.  2.)  John  also  was  baptizing  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
cause the  water  there,  being  deep,  aflforded  convenience  for  immer- 
sion ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  messengers  of  God  occasioned 
the  following  dispute  {^rjrriiJtg).  {Aivcjv  is  not  elsewhere  known. 
Probably  it  is  derived  from  i:?,  which  in  the  plural  is  used  for  "foim- 
tain.")  laX'^fjt^  or,  as  some  codices  write  it,  laXelfi  =  dbv,  was  a 
name  borne  by  several  cities  of  Palestine.  In  the  first  place,  the 
city  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  subsequently  named  Jerusalem, 
was  so  called ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  probable  that  Sichem  also  had 
the  same  designation  in  ancient  times.  But  the  Salem  mentioned 
here  is  distinct  fix)m  both  these.  (Comp.  v.  Eaumer's  PalsBStina, 
2d  edit.  p.  159,  note.) 

Here  arises  the  question,  how  the  chronological  data  of  John 
stand  related  to  the  statements  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists. 
(Comp.  the  Conmi.  on  Matth.  iv.  12.)  Luke  (iii.  19,  20)  introduces 
the  notice  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  quite  inci- 
dentally, because  he  had  just  been  speaking  of  him  ;  so  that  this 
is  obviously  not  a  date,  but  a  remark  by  way  of  anticipation. 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  iv.  12,  and  on  Matth.  xiv.  1.)  In 
Matth.  iv.  12,  indeed,  the  visit  of  Christ  to  Galilee,  which  appears 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  report  of  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment, is  annexed  to  the  temptation  of  Christ,  and  just  so  Mark  i 
14 ;  but  this  circumstance  involves  no  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ments of  John,  unless  that  journey  to  Galilee  be  taken  as  parallel 
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with  what  is  related  i  44,  ii.  1.  But  nothing  in  the  text  renders 
this  at  all  necessary ;  it  may  be  taken  as  simultaneous  with  that 
mentioned  John  iv.  8.  If  this  be  done,  the  account  given  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  only  appears  very  much  abbreviated.  Both  leave 
out  all  that  occurred  between  the  temptation  and  the  imprisonment, 
viz.,  the  first  journey  to  Galilee  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  (John  ii  1, 
ffi),  the  journey  to  the  Passover  (John  ii.  13,  ffi),  and  lastly  the 
journey  to  Jordan  (John  iii.  22).  Accordingly  we  need  only  sup- 
pose that  while  Jesus  was  passing  some  time  near  Jordan,  John  tha 
Baptist  was  arrested,  and  this  occadoned  the  journey  to  GraUlee 
(John  iv.  8),  and  then  all  exactly  harmonizes  ;  for  at  Matth.  xiv.  1, 
ffi,  the  det«dled  narrative  of  the  arrest  is  evidently  introduced  re- 
trospectively ;  the  main  subject  there  is  the  death  of  the  Baptist ; 
but  how  long  he  was  in  prison  we  know  not  The  only  thing  that 
might  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  onus- 
sion  on  the  part  of  Matthew  and  Mark  appears  very  strange  ;  but 
we  need  not  consider  the  period  thus  passed  over  to  be  more  than  a 
few  weeks.  The  journey  to  Cana  was  merely  an  incidental  one  ;  in 
Capernaum  Jesus  remained  (according  to  ii  12)  but  few  days,  in  Jeru- 
salem simply  during  the  feast,  and  at  the  Jordan  also,  we  only  need 
suppose  a  brief  stay.  Besides,  the  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 
implies  that  the  time  of  his  working  with  Jesus  would  be  but  short. 
After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  after  he  had  directed  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  his  office  was  finished,  his  imprisonment  was  only  in- 
tended to  serve  for  his  personal  perfection.  Hence  we  can  easily 
accoxmt  for  the  circumstance  that  Mattibew  and  Mark  connect  the 
imprisonment  immediately  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee, 
Matthew  necessarily  knowing  nothing  of  it  by  personal  observation, 
since  he  was  not  called  till  afterwarda  I  therefore  quite  agree 
with  the  ancient  opinion,  which  also  Eusebius,^  who  relates  it, 
adopted,  viz.,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  give  no  account  of  what  took 
place  be/ore  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist ;  although  indeed  that  Father 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  John  mentions  only  the  occurrences 
b^ore  this ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  must 
be  placed  shortly  before  the  journey  to  Gtdilee,  related  John  iv.  8, 
o(  which  it  was  the  very  occasion.  So  also  in  the  last  editions, 
Liicke  and  Tholuck.  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  without  ad- 
ducing his  reasons,  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  Matth.  iv.  12,  is  pai^ 
allel  with  John  i  44,  so  that  the  contradiction  is  not  removed  ;  he 
merely  avers  that  Jesus  commences  his  ministry  John  chap,  ii  as 
he  commences  it  Matth.  iv.  12,  without  entering  further  into  the 

♦  Euseb.  H.  K  iil  24,  edit  Stroth.  p.  166.  (Hkow  6  ftkv 'hjawtfc  ry  T©e  Kar"  a^bv 
eiayyeXiov  ypa^j  tH  firjdeTru  tov  paim(rrov  etc  <^XaK^  fiefiXfi/ievov  irpd^  tov  Xpiarov 
irpax^Evra  irapadidcjaiv,     01  ^  Aotrroi  Tpelf  eiayyeXiardl  rd  furd  rijv  elc  rb  deofujiifpiov 
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aboye  representatioQ.  Yet  immediately  afterwardci^lie  finds  himself 
oompielled,  in  conmienting  on  iv.  1-6,  to  the  confession  (p.  55), 
"  here,  if  we  insert  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  Matth.  iv.  12  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  parallel,"  but  he  adds  in  a  decisive  tone,  "  it 
refers  to  an  eariier  period." 

Ver.  25, 26. — The  disciples  of  John  now  occasioned  a  dispute  (iic 
indicates  the  origin)  with  a  Jew.  (The  ordinary  reading  is  1ov<Ja/(jv. 
Bentley  conjectured  l?yaoi;  without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  sin- 
gular, however,  individualizes  more  than  the  plural,  and  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred.)  The  dispute  related  to  baptism  (Ka0a>pcfffi6g  =  jSatr- 
Tiofia),  which  cannot  have  excited  surprise  except  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  performed  by  John  and  Jesus  upon  Jews.  The  precise 
point  of  the  controversy  is  not  given  ;  but  the  disciples  of  John  must 
have  felt  their  vanity  wounded  by  the  remarks  of  the  Jew,  while  he 
probably  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  more 
effectual  than  that  of  John  ;  hence  they  hasten  to  their  Master, 
and,  as  it  were,  complain  to  him  of  Jesus,  that  all  are  crowding  to 
him.  The  remark  "  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness"  (^1  <")  fiefuxp- 
rvprjKog)^  is  justly  viewed  by  Tholuck  as  an  elevation  of  the  Bap- 
tist above  Jesus. 

Ver.  27,  28. — The  humble  Baptist,  however,  reminds  his  vain 
disciples  of  the  contents  of  his  testimony  (comp.  i.  15,  30),  and  re- 
fers that  which  was  higher  in  Christ  to  the  Divine  appointment, 
which  ordained  to  him  a  more  elevated  position.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  understand  the  general  proposition  in  which  the  Bap- 
tist expresses  this  sentiment — oif  dvvarai  &vBg(»mogy  k.  t.  A.,  a  man 
cannot^  etc. — as  meaning,  "  Man  should  not  take  anything  to  himself 
which  is  not  given  him  from  above,  although  he  can."  It  might 
then  be  thought  that  the  Baptist,  tempted  by  vam'ty,  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  arro- 
gated to  himself  something  which  had  not  been  given  to  him.  But 
the  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  thus  :  Even  if  a  man  does 
assume  anything  to  himself,  it  can  yield  him  no  success,  unless  God 
wiUs  his  prosperity.  Be  the  course  of  things  therefore  as  it  may, 
aU  is  disposed  from  above,  and  without  the  will  of  Q-od,  nothing 
comes  to  pass.*  In  the  phrase  dXk^  6ti  dTretrrakfiivog  elfU,  two  con- 
structions are  blended.    The  dXkd  is  to  be  explained  from  the  an- 

*  Olshansen  seems  to  intimate  that  John's  language  might  be  oonfltraed  into  an  ad- 
miflrion  that  he  had  fonnerly  given  hhnself  out  for  the  Messiah,  btii  foolishly  and  vainly, 
as  a  man  can  swcessfuUy  assume  nothing  which  is  not  given  to  him  from  heaven.  Thus, 
taken  in  its  connexion,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  retraction  of  former  fiUse  pretensions.  But 
such  an  interpretation  is  so  utterly  at  war  with  all  that  is  recorded  of  John,  and  so  &r 
from  being  required  by  the  words  themselves,  that  the  bare  suggestion  of  it  (^thou0i  it 
is  of  course  rejected  by  himself)  is  more  worthy  of  Strauss  or  De  Wette,  than  of  Olshau- 
sen.  The  real  import  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  be :  "My  position  in  respect  to  tho 
Messiah  has  been  fixed  on  high.    I  had  a  definite  work  to  perform,  and  beyond  that  I 
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tithesis  to  the  foregoing  (Ajk  dfu  iyG)  6  XpiarSg^  and  the  sentence 
should  run  :  cJAA'  6  dnecjTaXfievog  ^inrpoaOcv  iicelvov.  But  the  Sri  is 
again  connected  with  the  /ioprvpeZre,  and  supposes  the  repetition  of 
6ti  elncv, 

Ver.  29,  30. — The  Baptist  now  represents  the  different  relations 
of  himself  and  Christ,  under  the  familiar  Old  Testament  figure  of 
marriage.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Luke  xvi.  16.)  The  Messiah 
himself  is  the  Desire  of  humanity,  and  humanity  represented  by  be- 
lievers, as  its  noblest  members,  is  called  the  bride  {yviupfj).  The  two 
are  entwined  in  the  most  intimate  bond  of  love,  which  in  its  highest 
manifestation — marriage — appears  in  the  incarnation  and  personal 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth.  The  Baptist  further  asserts 
that  he  is  the  Bridesman  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  ix.  15, 
where  the  term  viol  tov  wfufH^vog  is  employed),  who  conducts  the 
Bridegroom  to  the  arms  of  the  Bride,  but  remains  without  the 
bridal-chamber  (t.  e.  enters  not  into  the  kingdom  of  God  itself,  comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  11),  and  listens  to  the  rejoicing  of  the 
Bridegroom. 

The  Holy  Scripture  does  not  shun  the  use  of  such  graphic  re- 
presentations, derived  from  sensuous  l(^e,**  in  order  to  illustrate 
spiritual  relations  ;  because  they  are  intended  for  readers  whose 
eyes  are  pure  and  enlightened,  while  to  the  impure,  everything, 
even  that  which  is  purest,  appears  impure  and  defiled.  Such  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  support  the  exposition  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  as  referring  to  spiritual  love,  without  which  reference  the 
book  would  not  belong  to  the  canon.  (The  formula  x^  TTeTtXTJpc^ 
rcu  occurs  also  xv.  11,  xvi.  24,  xvii  13.  The  joy  of  Simeon  was 
completed  as  he  folded  the  child  Jesus  in  his  arms  j  the  joy  of  the 
Baptist  attained  its  perfection  when  he  knew  that  the  Bride  was  in 
the  arms  of  the  Messiah — i.  e.  when  he  beheld  the  commencement 
of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  work,  which  made  humanity  fruitful  in 
higher  spiritual  powers.)  The  humble  Baptist  now  willingly  re- 
tired, with  his  circle,  into  the  shade  ;  he  knew  that,  according  to 
the  appointment  of  God,  the  Messiah  was  to  increase.     This  unas- 

oan  arrogate  nothing  to  myself  I  had  an  appointed  misnon:  it  is  fhlflUed,  and  in  the 
growing  success  of  Jesus  I  gladlj  acquiesce  as  the  grand  purpose  to  which  mj  ministij 
was  subordinated."  The  Baptist  thus  replies  to  the  apirU^  rather  than  to  the  form,  of  his 
disciples'  remark,  which  was  a  sort  of  complaint  that  he  was  being  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  himself  had  borne  witness.  The  rep^  thus  opens  by  stating 
the  principle  on  which  he  acquiesces  in  this  state  of  things,  viz.,  that  the  purpose  of  his 
mission  had  been  divinely  determined.  That  the  language  cannot  refer  to  the  Saviour 
(viz.,  that  his  success  proves  his  Divine  mission)  is  proved,  aside  from  its  being  less  ap- 
propriate, by  the  word  5v^pw7rof,  a  ma%  which  naked  term  John  assuredly  would  not 
have  applied  to  the  Messiah. — [K. 

*  Taking  a  profounder  view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  that  spiritual  love  is  the 
original,  and  all  sensual  love  is  only  a  darkened  image  of  the  eesenoe  of  the  former. 
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snmiiigness  and  siinplicity  perfect  the  character  of  the  Baptist ;  a 
higher  power,  new  life,  surpassing  the  Old  Testament,  he  did  not 
possess  ;  but  with  entire  humility  he  acknowledged  his  position,  and 
attested  the  subordinate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  plans 
of  God. 

Ver.  31,  32.— The  following  words,  as  far  as  ver.  86,  are  evidently 
not  the  Baptist's,  but  those  of  the  Evangelist,  who  is  skilled  in 
closely  fitting  his  own  words  to  those  which  he  reports.*  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  following  verses  are  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  Baptist  and  his  adherents,  as  for 
example  they  testify  the  happy  result  flowing  from  the  reception  ot 
the  words  of  Jesus,  which  had  not  yet  taken  place  with  the  Baptist ; 
the  thoughts  issue  &om  the  profound  mind  of  John,  and  are  com- 
pletely clothed  in  his  garb.  In  the  second  place,  they  also  arise 
out  of  the  connexion  ;  for  the  last  verses  in  particular  refer  not  to 
the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist,  but  merely  to  that  be- 
tween the  Redeemer  and  believers  or  unbelievers.  The  first  verses 
(31,  82),  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  significant  reference  to  the 
disciples  of  John,  to  whom  their  Master  was  to  be  shewn  in  his 
proper  position  with  respect  to  the  Redeemer. 

The  Evangelist  now,  in  the  following  verses,  places  the  Baptist 
in  contrast  with  Christ.  John,  although  the  greatest  born  of  women 
(Matth.  xi.  11),  is  but  an  earthly  sage,  greatly  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  can  only  speak  as  his  origin  permits.  Christ,  on 
the  contrary,  is  purely  from  heaven  {dvcjOev  is  explained  by  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  words  iic  rov  ovpavov) — one  who  bears  witness 
to  mortfds  of  heavenly  things  seen  by  him  directly.  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  iii  11.)  (The  phrase  :  6  &v  iic  -Hj^  yrjgj  Ik  rijg  y^g  iariv, 
appears  tautological ;  but  Liicke  justly  observes  that  the  former 
sentence  is  the  subject,  and  the  latter  the  predicate — the  former  in- 
dicating the  origin,  the  latter  the  occupation — so  that  the  meaning 
may  be  resolved  thus  :  6  U  rijg  yijg  yrj'ivog  iortv,)  The  expression  i^ 
rijg  yrjg  Xakel^  speaketh/rom  the  ear^A,  however,  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able, and  certainly  appears  too  strong  in  application  to  a  prophet  who 
speaks  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.f  The  term  hriyeia 
(iii.  12),  may  be  compared ;  but  just  because  this  certainly  could 
not  be  interchanged  with  yrj'ivay  U  and  hrl  by  no  means  appear  sy- 
nonymous. The  passage  is  probably  best  understood  thus  :  even  that 
which  is  Divine  in  the  discourse  of  John,  he  speaks  from  earth,  i.  c, 
in  an  earthly,  veiled  form — ^whilst  Christ  presents  that  which  iE 

*  On  this  Bubjeot  comp.  the  apologetic  remarks  of  Tholuck  in  his  Comment  p.  36. 

f  But  its  strangeness  does  not  authorize  such  an  unsnitable  expression  as  that  of  D& 
Wette  in  his  remarks^  on  the  passage :  *'  the  remarkable  undervaluation  of  all,  even  of  the 
Baptist,  must  be  reguiled  as  the  excess  either  at  modesty  in  the  Baptist^  or  of  the  apolO' 
getie  element  (I)  in  the  Eyangelist"  The  first  question  is,  whether  an  excess  maj  at  all 
be  supposed. 
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heavenly  from  heaven,  i.  c,  in  heavenly  clearness  and  purity.  John 
speaks  human  words  (fiifjfiaTa  dv^pwTrov),  but  Clirist  utters  Divine 
words  (fiTJfiaTa  Beov).  (Comp.  ver.  34.)  In  John  the  Divine  itself 
was  manifested  in  a  human  subordinate  form. 

Ver.  33,  34. — The  Evangelist  deeply  deplores  the  fact  that  this 
heavenly  testimony  is  not  received  (t.  e.  only  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  the  mass) ;  but  still,  taught  by  inward  experi* 
ence,  he  is  compelled  to  add  that  he  who  received  this  testimony 
derived  from  it  unspeakable  happiness ;  he  experienced  that  Gtoc  is 
true,  that  he  fulfils  all  his  promises,  and  satisfies  all  desire.  (l<ppa- 
yl^o),  to  seal,  to  confirm.  Just  so  vi.  27 ;  Ephes.  i  13,  iv.  30.  The 
confirmation  here  refers  to  the  receiver  (^^i^v)  himself,  as  well  as 
to  the  others  also.)  Now,  this  confirmation  is  founded  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  speaks  the  words  of  Gk)d.  We  expect  something 
entirely  different,  e.  g.,  "  since  in  him  all  prophecies  are  ftilfilled." 
True,  the  words  of  God  need  not  necessarily  be  fulfilments ;  they 
may  be  new  promises.  But  he  who  speaks  Divine  words  is  the 
Messiah,  of  whom  it  was  promised,  "I  will  put  my  words  into 
his  mouth"  (Deut.  xviii.  18).  Consequently  this  sentence  means 
the  same  thing,  for  in  the  Messiah  all  promises  of  Gtod  are  yea  and 
amen  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  The  conclusion :  ov  yap  i/c  fih-pov  didcdaiv^  «.  t, 
Kyfor  not  by  measurej  etc.,  explains  how  he  who  w£is  sent  from  Gk)d 
was  able  to  speak  words  of  God,  for  avrcj,  to  him^  is  to  be  supplied. 
Even  John  had  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  certain  degree  (Ik  fih-pov  = 
fierpUo^y  the  reading  iic  fiipovg  is  merely  explanatory),  but  the  Mes- 
siah had  the  entire  fiilness  of  Divine  life  and  Divine  power,  the 
word  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  him,  and  therefore  he  spake  Divine 
words.  Meyer  has  so  misunderstood  the  passage  as  to  consider  the 
words  Ood  giveth  not  by  measure,  etc.,  a  general  statement,  apply- 
ing to  all  messengers  from  God  ;  he  says  that  God  always  gives  his 
Spirit  without  measure,  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  partici- 
pated depending  merely  on  the  different  degrees  of  receptivity  in 
the  receiver.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  refer  merely  to  "him 
whom  God  hath  sent''  (Sv  dnioreiXev  6  Qe6g).  (The  present  dl6i»)oi 
very  aptly  points  out  the  permanent  communication  of  the  Spirit 
by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  so  that  we  are  to  imagine  a  constant  flow 
and  reflow  of  living  powers.)    (Comp.  i.  52.) 

Ver.  35,  36. — ^Instead  of  the  general  expressions  hitherto  em- 
ployed respecting  the  Messiah  (6  dvutBev,  U  rov  ovpavov  ipxSfjtevog)  we 
now  have  the  term  Son,  by  which  the  altogether  peculiar  relation 
of  God  to  him,  as  his  Father,  is  designated.  (Instead  of  dyaTrdv^ 
<l)iXeTv  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Comp.  v.  20.)  In  consequence 
of  this  relation,  God  has  invested  the  Son,  as  the  Heir,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  for  this  reason  life  and  happiness  de- 
pend upon  faith  in  him.    (Comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  xi  27. 
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To  refer  the  "  all  things''  {ndma)  merely  to  the  moral  ministry  of  the 
Redeemer  through  his  teaching,  is  to  render  the  meaning  super- 
ficial, and  therefore  contrary  to  the  character  of  Scripture.  Oomp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxviii  18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.)  In  the  con- 
cluding verse  (as  iil  15),  eternal  life  is  associated  with  feith.  Here 
we  need  not  inquire,  how  the  dneiOCjv  is  related  to  the  firj  niarevcjv 
(ver.  18).  The  two  expressions  are,  it  is  true,  different  in  them- 
selves, but  here  they  are  so  employed  that  so  fer  as  the  sense  goes, 
they  are  perfectly  synonymous  ;  as  Liicke  acknowledges  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Commentary,  although  he  had  previously  de- 
Died  it.  Unbelief  itself  is  here  regarded  as  disobedience,  and,  in- 
deed, as  total  disobedience  proceeding  from  the  entire  man ;  and 
being  such,  is  not  merely  a  disobedience  {dneWeia)  but  the  disobe- 
dience out  of  which  all  others  arise.  (Comp,  Rom.  xi.  30-82  ; 
Ephes.  ii  2,  v.  6.  In  the  latter  passage,  even  the  <Jpy^  rov  Beov  is 
connected  with  the  dneWua.)  As  parallel  to  "  he  shall  not  see  life" 
{pvK  &il>€Tcu  foMTv)  it  is  added  :  "  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him  {dkX*  jj  6gy^  rov  Beav  fiivei  hr*  avr&v),  (With  regard  to  life 
and  wrath^  comp.  the  remarks  on  iii.  15,  16.)  John,  the  preacher 
of  the  love  of  Gk)d  (1  John  iv.  8,  16),  knows  also  the  wraih  of  God, 
which  of  necessity  co-exists  with  the  energy  and  ardour  of  love, 
since  wrath  only  represents  the  other  pole  of  love.*  Love  draws  to 
itself  that  which  is  kindred,  but  rejects  that  which  is  discordant, 
and,  in  the  same  being,  it  attracts  the  element  of  the  former,  whilst 
it  repels  that  of  the  latter.  Accordingly  it  cannot  be  without 
wrath,  and,  as  no  property  of  Q^d  operates  without  the  othera  (for 
in  him  all  are  essentially  one),  so  love  does  not  work  without  im- 
parting reward  (or  rather  benefit),  and  wrath  does  not  work  without 
punishing  (or  inflicting  pain),  as  the  two  forms  in  which  righteous- 
ness is  displayed.  During  the  time  that  man,  as  a  member  of  sin- 
ful humanity,  lapsed  and  estranged  fix)m  God,  does  not  experience 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  (Ephes.  ii.  3),  the  repulsive  pole  of 
Divine  love  manifests  itself,  and  if  he  rejects  redemption,  this  state 
continues  till  he  surrenders  (jdvei  hr*  avrov).  Absolute  permanence 
of  wrath  is  here  indicated,  only  so  far  as  an  entire  and  permanent 
disobedience  is  presupposed.  Hence  the  intention  of  Divine  wrath 
and  of  that  righteous  wisdom  which  made  sin  and  evil  necessarily 
connected,  is  thus  God's  loving  purpose  to  awaken  in  man  the 
consciousness  of  his  sinful  condition.  Liicke  therefore  is  evidently 
in  error  when  he  regards  the  expression,  "  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him,"  as  stronger  than  neKpcToi^  is  Judged^  condemned  (ver.  18). 
He  who  is  condemned,  i,  e.  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  redemp- 
tion, is  surely  under  torcUhy  and  thus  in  the  two  expressions  there  is 
only  one  and  the  same  thing  to  be  seen  (comp,  Rom.  i.  18  ;  ii.  5  ; 

*  With  req>ect  to  6py^  rov  Oeov,  oomp.  the  Comment,  on  Matth.  xyiii  34,  36. 
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Ephes.  V.  6  ;  Coloss.  iii  6.)  De  Wette  here,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  remarks,  "  this  verse  (ver.  36)  might  be  used  even 
against  the  Baptist  himself  and  his  disciples.'*  How  this  observa^ 
tion  is  to  be  understood,  viz.,  that  the  wrath  of  Gbd  may  be  said  to 
remain  on  the  Baptist  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Son,  is 
shewn  by  the  sequel,  where  De  Wette  observes  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist appears  to  have  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  Christ,  since  he 
continued  to  baptize  even  after  Jesus  had  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  if  the  whole  statement  here 
given  is  not  to  be  rejected,  at  any  rate  John  the  Evangelist  was  in- 
duced by  apologetic  reasons  to  overstep  the  limits  of  historic  truth. 
It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  theologian  whom  we 
have  named  has  not  shrunk  from  yielding  himself  so  far  to  the  Straus- 
sian  influence.  For,  does  it  necessarily  follow  from  John's  still  baptiz- 
ing, that  he  intended  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  Jesus  ?  Nay, 
is  it  not  the  most  natural  supposition  that  he  baptized  for  the  same 
purpose  afterwards  as  before,  viz.,  to  point  the  penitent  to  Christ  ? 
Where  do  we  find  a  word  to  the  contrary  ?  The  circumstance  that 
in  Acts  xix.  3,  the  disciples  of  John  still  are  mentioned,  only  shews 
— as  is  indicated  by  the  very  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Zabians, 
and  their  doctrines — that  many  disciples  did  not  follow  out  John's 
instruction  to  join  themselves  to  Jesus.  Besides  which,  some  well- 
meaning  persons,  like  those  mentioned  Acts  xix.,  may  have  become 
disconnected  from  the  Baptist,  before  he  decidedly  recognized  the 
office  of  Jesus,  at  his  baptism.  At  all  events  the  insinuation  that 
ver.  36  may  be  referred  to  the  Baptist  himself  is  truly  calculated  to 
shock  the  mind. 


§  7.  Thb  Convebsation  of  Ohbist  with  the  Woman  of 

Samaria. 

(John  iv.  1—43.) 

The  following  charming  narrative  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  avowed  design  (xx.  31)  of  the  Gospel,  to  represent  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  Christ  here  unequivocally  declares  (ver.  26)  that  he 
is  the  Messiah.  Moreover,  the  spiritual  views  concerning  the  true 
worship  of  God,  propounded  in  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (ver.  23,  24),  are  quite  calculated  for  the  immediate  readers 
of  John  ;  so  that  the  pertinence  of  this  chapter  to  the  general  scope 
of  the  Gospel  is  obvious  to  every  one.  However,  we  cannot  but 
consider  Hengstenberg  (on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch) 
mistaken  in  adopting  the  view  of  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu  Th.  i.  p.  519, 
ff.),  that  this  occurrence  involves  a  symbolical  significance  which,  at 
the  same  time,  does  not  destroy  the  historic  truth  of  Christ's  inter- 
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view  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  For^  in  the  first  place,  the  sup- 
position that  the  woman  represented  the  Samaritan  people,  and  her 
five  husbands  the  five  races  fix)m  which,  according  to  2  Kings,  xvii 
24,  the  Samaritans  sprang,  is  in  the  highest  degree  forced.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  this  hypothesis  leads  to  the  utterly  untenable 
conclusion  that  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  with  her  the  inhabitants 
of  Sichem,  were  employed  purely  as  a  medium  whereby  to  symbol- 
ize a  thought  which  might  have  been  far  more  simply  expressed  in 
plain  words.  For  although  Hengstenberg  does  not  deny  the  reality 
of  the  external  fact,  yet  he  evidently  lowers  its  significance  as  such, 
in  order  to  give  prominence  to  its  symbolical  aspect ;  it  being  alto- 
gether denied,  or  at  least  strongly  doubted,  that  the  Lord  really 
intended  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  woman  and  the  Sichemites. 
Now,  unconscious  objects,  such  as  the  fig-tree,  the  fish  with  the 
piece  of  money,  etc.,  may  well  be  employed  in  those  symbolical  ac- 
tions, in  which  the  mere  outward  act  loses  all  its  importance  ;  but 
it  is  not  appropriate  thus  to  employ  human  beings,  since  they  never 
can  be  used  merely  as  a  means,  but  constantly  appear  in  the  minis- 
try of  Christ  as  the  end. 

Ver.  1-5. — ^The  circumstance  that  Jesus,  upon  receiving  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Pharisees  were  aware  of  the  power  which  he  held 
over  the  people,  leaves  Judaea  and  goes  to  Galilee — a  place  less 
exposed  to  Pharisaic  influence — on  the  one  hand  indicates  persecu- 
tions already  prepared  for  himself,  and  on  the  other,  renders  it  not 
improbable  that  just  at  this  time  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  (com- 
pare the  remarks  on  iii.  22).  Here  is  subjoined  the  remark  that 
JestLS  himself  did  not  hapttzCj  but  only  the  disciples.*  In  like 
manner  the  apostles  did  not  baptize  after  the  Pentecost,  but  only 
their  companions,  while  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  upon  the  bap- 
tized, who  therewith  received  the  Spirit.  (Compare  Acts  viii.  14- 
17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14-16.)  This  plainly  indicates  a  certain  subordination 
of  water-baptism  (comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii  1)  in  relation  to 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,t  when  the  two  did  not  coincide,  as 
doubtless  they  did  in  the  baptisms  performed  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves (1  Cor.  i.  14,  flf.).  The  baptism  of  the  disciples  before  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  mere  baptism  of  repentance  (fidimafia  fjieravolag)^  be- 
cause they  themselves  had  not  as  yet  received  any  other  bap- 
tism,:]: and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  (John  vii.  39). 

*  The  probable  reason  whj  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize,  was,  as  Mejer  justlj  re> 
marks,  that  it  seemed  unsuitable  for  him  to  baptize  in  his  own  name. 

f  The  later  ecclesiastical  usage,  viz.,  the  deacons  baptizing,  but  the  bishops  impart- 
ing the  chrism  (a  custom  still  retained  in  the  Catholic  Church),  was  derived  from  this 
distinction. 

X  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  of  Matthias,  when  he  asserts  (de  baptismate.  BeroL 
1831.  p.  57,  not)  that  the  baptism  practised  by  the  apostles  be/ore  the  outpouring  of 
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Ver.  4-6. — The  direct  road  from  Judsea  to  Gktlilee  led  through 
Samaria,  though  the  most  carefully  scrupulous  Jews  avoided  it,  and 
went  through  PersBa,  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  town  which  Jesus 
touched  on  his  way  is  6?^  =  lcxifj>  or  IvxifJt.  The  reading  2t;%;ap, 
or  more  correctly  ^vxdp,  is  perhaps  a  distortion  of  the  name,  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews,  equivalent  to  nsjp,  drunk,  or  -ijfip,  falsehood.  (Sir. 
L  26,  the  town  is  called  rd  iLiUfia,)  But,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Evangelist  would  receive  a  vulgar  nickname  into  his  grave  narra- 
tive, it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  p  standing  for  /*  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  instance  of  the  exchange  of  liquid  letters  which 
sometimes  occurs — as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Beliar.  Hengstenberg's 
supposition  that  John  himself  formed  the  opprobrious  epithet  inten- 
tionally, in  order  to  indicate  the  culpableness  of  the  Samaritan  her- 
esy, appears  to  me  inadmissible ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Sichemites  are  not  identical  with  the  Samaritans  generally,  but  only 
form  a  small  part  of  them.  The  ye^  in  the  words  vfrng  ngoaKweiTe  8 
ovK  oldare,  ye  worship^  etc.  (ver.  22),  does  not  refer  to  the  Sichemites, 
but  to  all  Samaritans.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament  to  disgrace  any  one  by  the  application 
of  a  reproachful  name.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  Sichem 
and  its  relation  to  Neapolis,  subsequently  so  called,  comp.  v,  Bau- 
mer's  remarks  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Geographic  von  Falass- 
tina  (p.  160,  note),  by  which  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
accoimts  of  the  ancients  are  satisfactorily  solved.  On  the  x^^  of 
Joseph,  comp.  Gkn.  xxxiii.  19,  xlviii.  22.  Tradition  there  assigned 
a  well  to  Jacob  ;  on  this  Jesus  sat  in  the  heat  of  noon.  (The  sixth 
hour  =n  twelve  o'clock.  The  memory  of  the  fidthful  disciple  often 
marks  such  little  incidents.)  The  mention  of  the  weariness  of 
Jesus  is  a  testimony  (although  perhaps  unintentional)  against  gnostio 
Doceticism. 

Ver.  7-9. — The  Lord,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner, 
introduces  a  conversation  with  a  Samaritan  woman,  who  comes  to  draw 
water  from  the  well,  and,  after  thus  introducing  it,  he  at  once  contrives 
to  turn  it  towards  Divine  things.  The  woman,  in  the  first  instance, 
expresses  her  astonishment  at  being  accosted  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  in  spite  of  national  antipathy,  by  a  Jew,  which  she  doubtless 
immediately  recognized  him  to  be  in  dress  and  speech.  (:Lvyxpd(jd<u 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.)    The  details  respect- 

the  Spirit  was  performed  kv  irvev/tari  kclI  nvpi.  It  was  indeed  disiingQished  from 
that  of  the  Baptist  by  this,  that  it  ooold  not  be  performed  tic  fhv  ipxofuvov^  with  r^mr^ 
ence  to  him  that  was  to  come^  for  the  apostles  bad  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
already  come;  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  go  beyond  repentance, 
because  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  poured  out  On  this  account  all 
who  had  been  baptized  by  the  apostles  needed  also  the  oommunication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  imposition  c^  hands.    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  the  important  paaeage  Aots  xiz. 
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ing  the  relationship  and  origin  of  the  Samaritans  belong  to  Jew* 
ish  history.*  Concerning  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  sect,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Programm  of  SieflFert :  de  tempore  schismatis 
ecclesiastici  Judasos  inter  et  Samaritanos  oborti.  Begiom.  1828.  He 
decides /or  the  account  of  Nehemiah,  and  against  that  of  Josephus 
(who  brings  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great),  and  supposes  that  the  rise  of  the  sect,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  worship  of  their  own  on  Mount  Gerizim  in  the 
known  manner,  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  which  lasted  from  464  to  425  b.  c.  But  an  entirely  different 
view  has  recently  been  propounded  by  Hengstenberg  (on  the  Au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch).  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Samaritans 
contained  no  Isrelitish  element  at  all,  but  that  they  were  merely  a 
mixture  of  some  heathen  races.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.  Even 
Hengstenberg  finds  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge,  according  to 
the  intimations  of  Acts  x.  28,  i.  8,  that  the  Samaritans  are  not 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  heathen.  But  what  other  ground  was 
there  for  distinguishing  them  from  the  heathen  than  that  they  con- 
tained IsraeUtish  elements  ?  All  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  of 
the  apostles  respecting  them,  perfectly  explain  themselves,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Samaritans  had  not  kept  their  origin  pure,  and 
thus  had  corrupted  their  knowledge  of  God. 

Ver.  10-12. — ^From  conflicting  national  relations,  the  Eedeemer 
leads  the  thoughts  of  the  woman  to  himself.  In  order  powerfully 
to  excite  her  attention,  Jesus  employs  a  request  which  he  had  made 
to  her  for  a  draught  of  water,  as  a  means  of  suggesting  to  her  a 
similar  request  for  spiritual  invigoration.  Lticke  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  gift  of  God  {6o)ged  rov  Beov)  cannot  possibly  be  the 
Saviour  himself,  since  koI  rig  iurtv  6  keyuiv  aoi^  and  who  it  is,  etc.,  is 
added  ;  the  expression,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  the  opportunity 
to  hear  him,  and  to  learn  from  him.  The  woman  at  first  understands 
the  living  water  (y6(^  ^<3v)  as  signifying  merely  fresh  spring-water, 
and  supposes  that  Jesus  refers  to  some  mode  of  obtaining  water 
more  quickly  than  she  does  ;  on  this  account  she  points  him  to  the 
depth  of  the  well.  (According  to  the  tradition  of  travellers,  it  is  105 
feet  deep,  and  contains  only  five  feet  of  water).  Still,  conceiving  it 
possible  that  he  may  mean  another  well,  she  adds,  "  surely  thou 
wouldst  not  wish  to  have  a  better  weU  than  this  glorious  one,  out 
of  which  our  father  Jacob  and  his  sons  drank  1"  De  Wette  here 
suddenly  presents  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  double  sense,  and 
says,  that  living  water  signifies  at  the  same  time  fresh  water  and 
water  of  life.  Thus  the  truth  ever  practically  prevails  in  spite  of 
opposition,  and  thrusts  into  the  back  ground  those  circumscribed 
*  CkHDp.  the  Comment  <hx  Lake  ix.  58,  aod  John  iv.  91. 
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principles  which  men  labour  to  establish  without  any  practical 
foundation. 

Ver.  13,  14. — The  Lord  thereupon  unfolds  to  her  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  water  that  he  means,  and  which  he  had  called  living 
water  (ver.  10).  By  this  Jesus  evidently  does  not  intend  his  doc- 
trine, or,  to  speak  generally,  anything  abstract,  conmiunicable  in 
opinions,  but  the  element  of  his  life  itself.  As  he  says :  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,"  so  also  he  himself  is  the  water  of  life  (vdtjp  rrjg  i<M>fjg)y 
in  which  he  gives  life  to  the  world.  (Comp.  John  vi.  83,  35.)* 
Hence  the  point  of  comparison — as  in  the  case  of  lights  it  is  the 
principle  which  enlightens  and  imparts  the  knowledge  of  reality,  so 
in  the  case  of  water,  is  that  which  invigorates,  quickens,  quenches 
thirst,  and  satisfies  desire.  Moreover,  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  as 
the  eternal  itself,  aUays  all  the  craving  of  a  man's  heart  in  his  mor- 
tal state — a  craving  which  never  can  be  more  than  momentarily 
appeased  by  the  creation  of  that  which  is  transitory,  because,  in  its 
ultimate  principle,  it  constantly  refers  to  that  which  is  eternal — ^for 
ever  and  ever.  This  life  imparts  full  satisfaction  {nepiaaovy  John  x. 
10),  assuages  all  thirst  of  desire  (John  vi  35).  The  parallel,  Sirach. 
xxiv.  21,  is  interesting.  There  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in- 
versely thus  :  '^  he  who  drinks  of  me  (the  essential  Wisdom)  ever 
thirsts  after  me,"  i,  e.,  his  longing  is  then  drawn  away  fix»m  all  that 
is  perishable,  and  entirely  concentrated  upon  that  continual  eiyoy- 
ment  of  the  imperishable  which  is  always  accessible  to  man.  The 
different  form  of  expression  in  the  two  passages  might  be  explained 
thus :  in  Sirach  the  revelation  of  Wisdom  in  its  entire  fulness,  is 
conceived  of  according  to  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  as  in 
process  ;  whereas  in  John  it  is  regarded  rather  as  that  which  has 
taken  place.if 

As  a  second  peculiarity  of  this  living  water,  we  are  pointed  to 
its  creative  nature.  Having  issued  from  the  eternal  fountain,  it 
creates  in  the  mind  of  him  who  receives  it  a  self-sustaining  fountain 
{miyTi  v6aTog),1[,  (Comp.  John  vii.  38.  Sir.  xxiv.  30-34,  where  the 
same  thought  is  expressed.)  Thus,  it  not  only  satisfies  the  need  of 
the  individual,  but  renders  him  a  fructifying  fountain  for  those 
-around  him.     The  depth  of  the  meaning  being  kept  in  view,  the 

*  Similarly  Philo  calls  the  Logos  norofibc  tov  Oeov.  Comp.  the  passages  in  Grosa- 
mann,  loc.  dt  p.  59. 

f  Ullmann  in  the  Studien  (First  year,  No.  4,  p.  791,  ffi)  takes  a  very  just  view  of  the 
difference  in  the  modes  of  expression.  In  the  Apocryphal  Book  he  finds  a  designation 
of  (pcAoaotpia ;  while  the  saying  of  Christ  denotes  consummated  ao<l>ia  itself  I  only  ques- 
tion whether  a  distinct  citation  from  the  Apocrypha  is  here  to  be  supposed.  I  am  fiir 
more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  spontaneous  coincidence  in  an  obvious  figure. 

J  A  better  physical  illustration  of  the  idea  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  with  fire,  a 
spark  of  which  in  susceptible  matter  calls  forth  a  new  flame.  So  also  the  fire  of  the 
Spirit  which  Jesus  came  to  kindle  (Luke  xii.  49)  extends  itself  firom  one  heart  to  another 
through  the  universe,  by  means  of  the  kindling  spark  emitted  from  his  heart  of  love 
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passage  may  be  taken  thus :  "  the  water  is  in  him  a  spring  of  spark- 
ling (dXXoptevov  =  ^CivTo^)  water,  for  eternal  life,"  or,  "  which  springs 
up  into  eternal  life."  The  latter  connexion,  however,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  simpler.  The  sense  is  this :  "  the  element  of  life 
which  issues  from  the  parent  foimtain  of  life  must  also  return  to  its 
primitive  source."  That  which  is  eternal  rests  not  imtil  it  has 
reached  the  eternal 

Ver.  15-18. — The  simple  woman  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  such  a  thought ;  but  still  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken 
with  the  power  of  inspiration,  sounded  in  her  heart,  and  called  her 
to  a  nobler  life.  She  longed  for  such  water  as  imparts  full  satisfac- 
tion, yet  could  not  rise  entirely  above  the  sensuous  ;  hence  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  her  request,  in  which  longing  for  what  is  higher  is 
blended  with  the  sensuoua  This  incitement  Christ  now  employs 
in  order,  by  an  unveiling  of  her  inward  state,  to  awaken  deep 
repentance  in  her  heart,  as  essential  to  her  reception  of  power 
from  above.  Every  attempt  to  refer  what  Jesus  here  discloses  to 
the  woman  of  her  own  life,  to  previous  communications  received 
concerning  her,  must  be  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  presupposes  in  Christ  the  ability  to  discover  the  depths 
of  hearts.  (Comp.  John  iL  24,  vi.  64.)  The  effort  of  those  expos- 
itors who  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  woman,  is  evidently  to  be 
regarded  as  an  entire  failure ;  on  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
guilt  lies  in  this  place  all  the  stress.  After  having  had  five  husbands^ 
she  lives  in  illicit  connexion  with  another  man.^  This  disclosure 
of  her  secret  sin,  in  which  she  thought  herself  imobserved,  awoke 
her  slumbering  life. 

Ver.  19,  20. — She  recognizes  in  Christ  a  prophet  (not  the  pro- 
phet =  the  Messiah,  comp.  vi.  14,  15),  and  immediately  consults 
him  respecting  the  great  controversy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
Probably  she  sought  also  to  divert  the  conversation,  and  thus  to  get 
rid  of  the  pressure  produced  by  the  view  of  her  sins.  (The  moun- 
tain on  which  the  temple  of  the  Samaritans  stood  was  called  ^T^ 
Q^rizim,  LXX.  Tapt^lv.  Moses  enjoined  that  the  blessing  to  be 
uttered,  Deut.  xL  29 ;  xxvii  12,  13  ;  just  over  against  it  lay 
Mount  Ebal,  where  the  curse  was  to  be  pronounced.  When  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  destroyed  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  merely  re- 
built an  altar.) 

Ver.  21,  22. — The  Lord  now  introduces  the  woman  to  a  higher 
point*  of  view,  above  both  of  the  contending  opinions.  Yet  before 
proceeding  to  the  detail  (ver.  23,  24),  he  pronounced  an  unequivocal 

*  Meyer  takes  the  words  koI  vvv  dv  ^x^tCf  ovk  Jtari,  aov  avjy'p,  and  he  whom  (hou  now  hast, 
etc,  as  indicating  that  this  last  husband  had  not  been  faithful  to  the  woman,  as  she  had 
formerly  not  been  faithful  to  her  husbands.  Of  this,  however,  nothing  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  text ;  the  large  number  of  her  husbands  would  only  point  out  her  insatiable  desire, 
but  not  that  she  had  practiced  adultery. 
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judgment  against  the  Samaritans.  This  appears  remarkable,  con- 
sidering that  the  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to  such  a  manifestly  cul- 
pable hatred  of  the  Samaritans.  But  the  thing  here  spoken  of  is 
not  the  subjective  position  in  which  the  Jews  certainly  committed 
great  errors,  but  the  objective  state  of  the  case.  In  this,  right  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  Even  the  separate  Divine  worship  of  the 
Samaritans  was  the  result  of  sinful  anger  on  account  of  just  pun- 
ishment.* Then,  the  Samaritans  adopted  merely  the  Pentateuch, 
and  consequently  were  without  essential  parts  of  Gk)d's  word, 
specially  the  Prophets,  which  contain  such  important  predictions 
concerning  the  Messiah.  And  lastly,  the  self-appointed  arrange- 
ment of  their  worship  was  opposed  to  the  Divine  ^1,  according  to 
which  the  sanctuary  of  God's  people  was  to  be  on  Mount  Zion, 
Hence  the  Lord  might  well  say :  i)iiu^  npoaKweiTe  8  ai<  oiSare^'f  ye 
worship  what  ye  do  not  know,  and  the  only  right  course  was,  that 
the  Samaritans  should  relinquish  their  schism.  Because  they  did 
not  do  so,  they  robbed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  believing 
in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  whom,  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  they 
would  not  recognize.  The  consequence  was  that  up  to  the  latest 
times  they  maintained  a  sectarian  union.  (Somyp/a,  salvation, 
stands  as  an  abstract  for  the  concrete  =  6  aiMnrjp,  the  Saviour.  In 
the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  place  and  time  are  precisely 
fixed  ;  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Messiah  should  come,  so  in  like 
manner,  the  family  from  which  he  should  descend,  and  the  town  in 
which  he  should  be  bom,  were  appointed.  To  these  arrangements, 
man  cannot  oppose  his  arbitrary  fancies,  without  bringing  upon 
himself  essential  injury.)  Finally,  the  Samaritans  believed  in  a 
ftiture  great  Teacher,  whom  they  called  arm,  "  the  Converter."  But 
they  appear  to  have  regarded  this  desired  one  merely  as  a  prophet, 
without  attributing  to  him  any  higher  significance. 

Ver.  28,  24. — Jesus  now  returns  to  the  description  which  he  had 
commenced  (ver.  21),  of  a  new,  higher  fbrm  of  Divine  worship,  and 
portrays  it  in  prophetic  vision,  precisely  as  it  was  subsequently  real- 
ized— ^much  as  everything  at  present  seemed  to  speak'  against  it. 
He  styles  it  indeed  a  future  phenomenon,  but  still  in  him,  and  the 
small  circle  of  life  formed  by  him,  already  present  in  the  germ ; 
just  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  once  a  present  and  a  future  king- 
dom.    (Respecting  the  form  Spx^cu  wpa  f^  vvv  itrrtv  frequently  oc- 

*  A  son  of  Joiada  the  high-priest  ( Josephus  in  the  Archseol.  zL  8,  calls  him  Manasse) 
married  the  daoghtor  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian  Satrap  of  Samaria.  Nebemiah  on  this 
account  chased  him  away  (Nehem.  xili.  28),  and  Manasse  fled  to  his  father-in-law,  where 
he  established  the  new  worship  on  Mount  Gkrizim. 

f  The  reading  {>  for  6  in  all  probability  arose  from  npoaicvvelv  in  the  New  Testament 
being  usually  construed  with  the  dative.  Still  il  frequently  occurs  with  the  accusatire. 
The  words  frpoaKwetre  d  oiK  oUare  are  best  understood  thus,  **  Ye  are  without  the  true 
knowledge  of  God.**    Oomp.  Matth.  xoL  29. 
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CTimng  in  John,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  v.  25  ;  1  John  ii.  18.) 
Now,  the  true  worship  which  the  Lord  here  describes  is  placed  in 
opposition,  not  so  much  to  that  which  is  false  (rpevdcjvvfiog)^  as  to 
that  which  is  imperfect,  undeveloped.  All  Old  Testament  saints 
prayed  to  Gtod  according  to  his  will  and  appointment,  under  the 
restrictions  of  time  and  place  ;  this  did  not  constitute  a  false  devo- 
tion ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  worship  of  every  infantile,  unde- 
veloped mind  must  be  limited  to  season  and  locality.  Hence  the 
dlffiivogj  truey  is,  as  we  often  find  it  in  John  (comp.  i  9),  that 
which  corresponds  with  the  perfect  ideal.  (The  substantive  form 
TTpoaKwrjnqq  occurs  again  neither  in  the  New  Testament  nor 
elsewhere,  except  in  an  inscription.  Comp.  Lticke,  p.  530,  note.) 
The  worship  of  GK)d,  in  its  highest  conception,  is  that  which  is  most 
homogeneous  with  liie  Divine  nature.  Now  God  is  Spirit,  and  as 
such,  elevated  above  space  and  time  ;  hence  the  devotion  which  is 
in  Spirit  (hf  TrvevfiaTi)^  uttering  itself  independently  of  time  and 
place,  never  ceasing,  subject  to  no  external  conditions,  carried  on  in 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  man,  constitutes  the  only  true  worship  of  Gtod, 
i.  e.  the  only  worship  which  corresponds  to  its  ideal  Spirit,  how- 
ever, being  reality  itself,  the  worship  which  is  in  Spirit,  is  also  called 
in  troth  {h  dkrfiel^).  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  i.  14.)  Moreover,  it 
was  through  Christ  that  the  truth  (see  i.  17)  first  came,  u  e.  ap- 
peared in  humanity  itself;  and,  therefore,  it  was  only  through  him 
and  with  him  that  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  could  commence. 
Thus  the  words  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (jtv  nvevfuiTi  koX  iv  dXrfieiq) 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  connexion,  as  contrasted  with  ^'  in  this 
mountain"  {kv  6pu  tovt<^),  and  "  in  Jerusalem"  (h  'lepoaoXvfwig,  ver. 
20).  In  contrast  with  that  restriction  to  time  and  place,  in  relation 
to  Gk>d,  which, always  presupposes  the  want  of  essential  spiritual 
power,  another  state  is  presented,  viz.,  that  of  being  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  reality,  as  the  condition  of  true  adherence  to  God.  Thus 
Augustine,  in  describing  the  antithesis  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  finely  remarks  :  Si  forte  quaaris  aliquem  locum  altum, 
aliquem  locum  sanctum,  intus  exhibe  te  templum  Deo.  In  templo 
vis  orare,  in  te  ora.  The  same  thought  is  thus  expressed  by  Ter- 
Bteegen,  an  eminent  mystic  of  modern  times : 

Onoe  for  prayer  and  lonely  thought 
Fitting  time  and  place  I  sought ; 
Kow  in  heart  I  akoaya  praj, 
Am  alone*  where'er  I  stray. 

The  above  interesting  words  of  the  Lord  have  been  interpreted 
as  though  iv  nveviMTt  ml  dXrfiet^  were  equivalent  to  TrvevfiaTtiujg  k<u 

*  AhnSj  i  e.  freed  from  all  adherence  to  the  creature,  and  in  communion  with  none 
but  Qod,  the  Eternal  and  the  Only.  The  Mystics  term  this  state  of  constant  inward 
derotion,  life  in  the  Diyine  {ffesenoe.    (Oomp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xviil  1,  fid) 
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dXffi(!Sgf  t.  e,  with  a  pure  sincere  spirit ;  but  this  interpretation  is  to 
be  rejected,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  interchange  of  TTvevfM  with 
ifvxn  or  KOQdia  ;  besides  which^  it  is  evident  that  long  be/ore  Christ, 
many  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  worshipped  God  sincerely.  The  true 
idea  of  Iv  Trvevjuart  luu  dXtjOeig^j  in  spirit  and  truthy  is  gained  by  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  antithesis.  The  Redeemer  does  not  here 
controvert  the  errors  existing  among  the  Gentiles  or  Samaritans, 
but  places  his  sublime  revelation  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  of  a  lower  kind,  and  in  which  the  Samari- 
tans participated,  although  imperfectly.  The  latter  was  the  ex- 
ternal (t^opl),  whilst  Christ  taught  an  internal  (Trv«;//a)  worship, 
which  was  not  like  the  Old  Testament  form,  confined  to  time  and 
place.  The  service  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  false  (^evdog)  but 
(aiud)  a  mere  shadowy  form  consisting  of  types,  symbols,  and  pre- 
sentiments ;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Christ  was  the  real  essence 
itself  {dXri6eia)y  which  the  former  but  foreshadowed,  and  was  thus 
the  fulfillment  of  all  that  the  former  typified.  According  to  another 
view  of  this  passage,  which  we  must  notice,  "  in  spirit  and  truth" 
means  the  justness  of  those  conceptions  which  the  worshipper  must 
have  respecting  God  ;  such  just  conceptions  being  the  mere  resuU 
of  life  in  the  Spirit,  and  this  being  possible  only  through  the  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  irom  above.  But  under  the  existing  separ- 
ation in  man  between  knowing  and  being^  many  just  conceptions 
concerning  God  may  be  adopted  without  the  possession  of  real 
Divine  life,  and  inversely.  Hence  we  can  only  understand  the  words 
as  referring  to  the  new,  higher  element  of  life  which  the  Lord  came 
to  bring  down  from  heaven,  so  that  to  worship  Gtod  in  the  Spirit  and 
in  truth  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  resolution  and  good 
will ;  the  natural  man,  without  power  from  above,  is  held  in  the 
fetters  of  sense;  he  cannot  worship  God  in  a  godlj^ manner,  be- 
cause he  is  imgodly,  until  he  has  in  faith  received  Divide  power  and 
truth* 

Ver.  25-27. — ^Although  the  Samaritan  woman  may  now  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  meaning  in  the  words  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  her,  its  essence  certainly  escaped  her.  All  she  knew 
was  that  sometlung  great  and  exalted  was  promised  ;  and  for  the 
distinct  disclosure  of  this  she  looked  to  the  coming  Messiah,  from 
whom  it  had  been  usual  to  expect  the  solution  of  every  difficulty, 
as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  need.  (The  Samaritans  entertained  sub- 
stantially the  opinions  of  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah  ;  but  the 
notions  of  the  Samaritans  certainly  were  not  so  clear  as  those  of 
the  Israelites,  although  perhaps  less  alloyed  by  political  elements.) 
The  Saviour  hereupon  imequivocally  declared  to  her  that  Ae  was 
the  Messiah.  ('F/ydj  elju  is  a  concise  expression,  like  the  Hebrew  it«i 
•i^li.    According  to  the  connexion,  6  XpcorSg  is  to  be  suppliei)     This 
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open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship  appears  opposed  to  those  nu- 
merous iostances  recorded  by  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  in  which, 
those  who  recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  were  prohibited  from 
making  it  known.  (On  this  subject  comp.  the  Comm.  Matth.  viii. 
4.)  Doubtless  the  reason  of  the  unreserved  expressions  employed 
by  Christ  concerning  his  sublime  dignity  may  here  be  found 
the  simplicity  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sichem 
generally.  They  were  strangers  to  those  political  views  which  the 
Jews  entertained,  and  therefore  they  afforded  no  such  ground  for 
apprehending  misconstructions.  The  disciples,  on  their  return  from 
the  city,  wonder  that  Jesus  should  take  the  trouble  to  converse  with 
a  woman  (the  Jews  even  how  regard  the  female  sex  as  unfit  to  be 
instructed  in  the  law),*  but  delicacy  restrains  them  from  venturing 
to  ask  him  what  he  has  said  to  her.  A  difficulty  might  here  be  felt 
respecting  the  witnesses  io  the  conversation  with  the  woman  ;  but, 
on  the  one  ha(tid,  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  disciples  were  gone  into 
the  city,  and  perhaps  our  Evangelist  was  present  at  the  interview  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  either  Christ  himself  or  the  Sichemites 
may  have  communicated  the  particulars  of  it  to  the  disciples  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  the  city  (iv.  43).  Suppositions  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  considered  strange  if  the  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  disciples  be  viewed  in  a  perfectly  simple,  natural  manner. 
The  powerful  effects  of  the  conversatioo,  which  they  beheld,  would 
necessarily  direct  their  attention  towards  it,  and  then  from  one 
quarter  or  another  they  would  receive  the  desired  information  con- 
cerning it. 

Ver.  28-80. — The  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  is  the  Messiah, 
is  now  united  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  with  the  disclosure  of 
Jesus  respecting  her  life  (ver.  16,  ff.),  and  she  believes  in  him  ;  she 
then  hastens  back  into  the  city  to  confirm  her  conviction  by  the 
judgment  of  her  fellow-citizens. 

Ver.  31-34. — The  Lord — ever  living  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
lofty  calling — after  the  withdrawal  of  the  woman,  seeks  to  awaken 
the  deeper  life  in  his  disciples.  Filled  with  thoughts  of  bodily  in- 
vigoration,  they  invite  their  heavenly  master  to  take  refreshment 
with  them.  But  the  Redeemer  conducts  them  into  the  depth  of 
his  inner  life,  which,  by  this  happy  interview  with  a  childlike  nature, 
had  become  so  thoroughly  invigorated  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
from  above,  that  the  soul  strengthened  the  body.f  The  disciples, 
but  little  accustomed  as  yet  to  the  spirituality  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  think  of  physical  nourishment  which  may  have  reached  him 

*  Cfontempt  of  the  female  sex  has  been  shared  by  the  Jews  with  the  Orientals  genera 
aBj ;  in  this  respect  they  form  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  Grermanic  nations  among 
whom  the  honour  paid  to  woman  has  often  been  perverted  into  idolaky, 

\  On  this  subject  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Gomm.  on  2  Oor.  ix.  10,  11. 
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in  some  unknown  way,  until  the  Lord  unfolds  to  them  his  meaning 
in  farther  discourse.  (The  Sgyov,  worky  is  Christ's  whole  work  of 
redemption,  as  the  will  {OikTjfjLa)  of  God  to  him.  Doing  anijinuhing 
(noielVy  TsXeiovv)  are  %o  be  taken  as  comprehending  also  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Activity  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  it  were,  opened  within  the  Lord  one  source  of  power  after  an- 
other, and  it  was  this  that  refreshed  and  strengthened  him.  I  class 
this  passage  with  those  in  which  tva  cannot  without  harshness  be 
imderstood  rcAi/wSf.  [Comp.  Winer's  Gram.  4th  edit.  p.  312.]  The 
sense  here  is  not  "  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  the  will  of  G^"  but 
"  the  doing  itself  constitutes  the  invigoration.") 

Ver.  35. — The  discourse  of  Christ  now  takes  a  somewhat  difler- 
ent  turn,  which,  as  both  ancient  and  modem  expositors  agree,  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Lord  just  then 
saw  the  inhabitants  of  Sichem  pouring  forth  from  the  city  towards 
himself  To  this  animating  scene  Jesus  directs  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
ciples, pointing  to  the  flock  of  people  in  need  of  salvation,  and 
comparing .  them  to  crops  ripe  for  the  harvest.  Moreover,  we  are 
doubtless  to  think  of  Jesus  as  surrounded  by  germinating  com  fields, 
to  which  the  first  words  ^n  rerpdjirp^pg  ktni  k.  t.  A.,  have  reference. 
(The  textus  receptus  reads  rerpd^rivov  sc.  didarrjiJia,  But  Griesbach, 
who  is  followed  by  Schulz,  has  adopted  rerpdjirpfog  sc.  xq6vo^  on  the 
authority  of  several  distinguished  manuscripts.)  This  expression 
.  may  relate  to  the  early  crops  which  ripened  rapidly,  and  having 
been  sown  in  December,  might  be  reaped  as  soon  as  April,  at  Easter. 
At  all  events  we  may  conclude  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  during 
the  seed-time,  which  varied  from  October  to  December,  according 
to  the  climate  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  is  most  obvious  that  accord- 
ing \o  John  also,  the  chronology  is  uncertain.  Chap.  ii.  13,  Jesus 
was  going  to  the  Passover,  and  in  the  accounts  which  follow,  there 
are  so  few  dates,  that  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  we  might  as 
well  suppose  that  these  words  were  uttered  in  May  as  in  December, 
but  for  the  incidental  expression  which  here  becomes  our  guide. — 
Finally,  in  the  comparison  of  the  earthly  with  the  spiritual  seed 
in  this  verse,  the  ^rt,  yet^  and  ^(Jiy,  already ^  are  to  be  understood 
as  antitheses.  In  the  former  instance  the  seed  is  first  scattered  in 
hope,  in  the  latter  case  the  harvest  is  already  come.  This  is  plainly 
indicated  by  ver.  38,  where  the  disciples  are  represented  as  reapers 
who  have  not  sown. 

Ver.  36-38. — The  expansion  of  the  metaphor  is  very  perspicuous, 
and  several  of  the  principal  ideas,  such  as  receiving  wages,  gather- 
ing fruit  (juoSbv  Xofjipdveiv,  awdyeiv  KopnSv)  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xx.  1,  flf.  iii  12.  The  only  obscu- 
rity is  as  to  the  strict  intention  of  Christ  respecting  the  applicability 
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of  the  proverb*  in  this  case.  {A6yog  =  rrapoifday  2  Pet.  ii  22.  Gries* 
bach  prefers  the  reading  6  iXrfiivdg  to  that  without  the  article  ; 
thus,  the  thought  is  more  emphatic :  "  that  proverb  which  holds 
true  of  so  many  relations:  how  many  a  man  must  undertake 
something  from  which  he  enjoys  no  fruit  1'')  Here,  again,  dXrjOivd^ 
is  but  apparently  synonymous  with  dXTjOrjf,  The  article  indicates 
that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is :  ^^  while,  in  many  relations, 
the  well-known  adage  has  its  relative  truth,  here,  in  reference 
to  spiritual  things,  it  holds  in  the  highest,  and  absolute  sense.'' 
If  it  be  said,  as  the  ancient  expositors  understood  the  passage, 
that  the  cJAAw,  others  (ver.  38),  were  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
while  the  believing  susceptibility  which  was  discovered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Samaritans  constituted  the  harvest  resulting  from 
their  preiwhing,  then  Jesus  himself  appears  as  one  of  the  reapers  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  words,  for  in 
that  case  the  language  must  have  been  :  ^fielg  Oepi^ofievy  we  reap. 
Hence  modem  interpreters  say  that  Christ  was  the  sower,  and  that 
the  apostles  were,  at  a  later  period,  to  see  the  result  of  his  labour, 
of  which  Christ  himself  saw  nothing  more  on  earth.  The  plural 
(dXkoi,  ver.  38),  it  is  argued,  was  employed  merely  on  account  of  the 
reference  to  the  proverb,  and  simply  refers  to  Jesus.  But,  in  that 
case,  the  antithesis  (ver.  35),  which  contrasts  the  spiritual  harvest, 
as  already  matured,  with  the  earthly,  would  not  be  at  all  appropri- 
ate ;  setting  aside  the  fact  that  even  the  apostles  never  beheld  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  the  results  from  the  Lord's  ministry.  The 
passage  is  clear  only  when  explained  according  to  Matth.  xxiii.  34  ; 
Luke  xi.  49.  Christ  represents  himself  as  the  Husbandman,  who 
has  the  direction  both  of  the  sowing  and  of  the  harvest,  who  com- 
missions ail  agents — those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  those  of 
the  New — and  therefore  does  not  stand  at  all  on  a  level  with  either 
the  sowers  or  the  reapers.  In  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  its 
ministers,  and  their  work,  the  Lord  speaks  of  the  disciples  as  those 
who  are  sent  into  the  harvest ;  since  the  great  end  of  the  law  dis- 
played itself  as  already  realized  in  the  desire  of  the  Sichemites  after 
Divine  things.  Thus  the  primary  reference  is  neither  to  the  future 
harvest  of  the  apostles,  nor  to  the  seed  just  scattered  by  Christ ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  disciples  is  drawn  to  the  gracious  character 
of  their  calling,  in  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
toiled  so  laboriously  before  them.  But  the  richness  of  the  thought 
in  passages  like  this,  allows  us  to  say  also  of  the  present,  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  apostle8,t  that  we  have  come  into  tJieir  labour  ; 

*  A  siinilar  proverb  is  found  among  the  Greeks:  dXXot  fitv  aneipovtf  uXXoi  &  av    ufjjf 

COVTCU, 

f  This  passage  contains  abundant  encouragement  {orfaitJ^  witnesses  to  the  truth,  who 
see  little  or  no  fruit  from  their  labour.  There  are  preachers  who  sow  as  well  as  preachtrt 
who  reapf  and  what  the  latter  reap  has  often  been  sown  by  fiuthful  predeoes8or& 
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have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  for  us,  who  have 
been  called  at  the  eleventh  hour.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xx.  9.) 

Ver.  39-42. — The  Samaritans  were  less  influenced  by  the  rigid 
fetters  of  Pharisaism  than  the  Jews,  and  hence  they  easily  turned 
to  the  GospeL  They  recognized  in  Christ  the  Eedeemer  of  the 
world,  and  filled  with  longing  after  thorough  knowledge,  they  en- 
treated him  to  remain  amongst  them.  The  Lord  granted  them  two 
days  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith.** 

This  passage  is  interesting  in  regard  to  the  signification  of  the 
word  mareveiv.'f  Mere  historical  credit  given  to  accounts  of  this  or 
that  person  (jnareveiv  6cd  ttjv  XaXidv  ttj^  yvvcuKSg — XaXid  =  A  6  y  o  f , 
ver.  39,  comp.  John  viii.  43)  is  diflferent  from  the  faith  {nKTreveiv) 
arising  from  personal  experience  (dtcTjKdofiev  /ecu  oldofiev,  ver.  42.)  If, 
indeed,  the  Redeemer  had  been  like  any  other  man,  his  word  could 
have  had  no  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other,  and  in  support  of 
his  own  cause,  stiU  less.  But  as  the  sun  proves  its  presence  and  its 
nature  merely  by  the  light  and  the  animating  warmth  which  it  im- 
parts ;  so  Christ,  as  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  all  ages  past, 
and  even  to  this  day,  has  had  but  one  witness  for  himself,  viz.,  his 
own  operation  upon  souls.  By  this  one  means  he  so  entirely  takes 
possession  of  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  through  the  reception  of 
his  higher  vital  energies,  it  becomes  to  them  experimentally  certain 
that  the  salvation  of  the  world  rests  in  him.  Hence  conceptions  of 
the  truth  and  doctrinal  knowledge  are  not  primary  sources  of  the 
life  of  faith,  but  effects  resulting  from  the  reception  of  the  spiritual 
element.    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  iv.  24.) 

This  incident,  finally,  is  remarkable,  as  forming  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  produced  an  awakening  on  a 
large  scale.  Ordinarily  we  find  only  a  few  individuals  aroused  by 
him,  and  these,  as  the  germs  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  things, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  whole  people.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Acts  viii.  that  which  now  germinated  in  Samaria 
subsequently  advanced  to  pleasing  blossom. 


§  8.  The  Hbaling  of  an  Officer's  Child. 

(John  ir.  43-54) 

The  adaptation  of  this  narrative  to  the  design  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  immediately  seen.  It  quite  accords  with  the  histories  of  the 
cure  as  given  by  the  synoptical  Evangelists  ;  as  such,  however,  it 

*  Respecting  this  request,  Ohrysostom  yery  finely  says  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
petitioners  was,  StfjvcKiog  airdv  KarixeiVj  perpeiuaUy  io  possess  him, 
f  Cknnp.  the  Oomm.  on  Matth.  yilL  1,  ix.  1,  ziii  58,  zviL  20. 
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could  not  be  of  importance  to  John,  especially  since  there  are  no 
discourses  of  Jesus  connected  with  it.  The  account  was  valuable 
to  him  only  so  far  as,  like  the  previous  narrative,  it  represented  the 
formation  of  faith  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  The  healing  only 
served  his  purpose  in  so  far  as  it  helped  to  conduct  the  PaaiXiKdg 
more  quickly  and  more  radically  into  the  life  of  faith.  Accordingly, 
the  account  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  supplement  to  those  pre- 
ceding. 

Ver.  43-46. — ^From  Sichem  Jesus  went  into  Galilee.  It  is  re- 
markable that  ver.  44  is  connected  with  this  statement  by /or,  (ydp). 
It  would  seem  that  the  consideration  that  a  prophet  had  no  honour 
in  his  native  land  must  have  prevented  the  Bedeemer  from  going  to 
Galilee  sooner.  If  indeed  we  could  with  Liicke,  understand  TrarptV, 
country,  as  referring  to  Judaea,  because  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem, the  difficulty  would  be  solved  ;  but  this  supposition  is  unten- 
able, because  ver.  44  evidently  relates  to  the  occurrence  mentioned, 
Luke  iv.  16,  ff.  In  like  manner  the  acceptation  of  ydg  in  the  sense 
of  although  would  remove  all  dcKibt,  if  such  an  arbitrary  inter- 
change of  the  particles  were  allowable.  Meyer  sees  in  ver.  44  a 
justification  of  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  so  long  been  ab- 
sent from  Galilee.  But  in  that  case  this  thought  must  have  been 
distinctly  expressed  in  ver.  43.  Tholuck  resorts  to  the  hypothesis 
that  "  this  is  the  ydp  which  indicates  the  reason,  and  is  sometimes 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  which  anything  is  accounted 
for.  John  wished  to  shew  the  reason  why  he  mentioned  that  the 
Galileans  received  Jesus  in  a  favourable  manner,  viz.,  that  Jesus  had 
once  testified  the  contrary  respecting  his  native  land.''  The  turn 
thus  given  to  the  passage  need  not  be  altogether  rejected  ;  but 
stiU  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  if  such  a  course  of  thought  had 
been  passing  through  the  Evangelist's  mind,  he  would  have  indica- 
ted it  by  a  (liv  or  a  word  of  that  sort.  Hence  I  prefer  to  adopt  the 
more  precise  definition  of  elg  rijv  TaXiXaiav  furnished  by  ver.  46,  "  to 
Galilee,  i,  e.,  to  Cana  and  not  to  Nazareth  ;"  narpig  is  then  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  not  the  province,  but  the  native  city.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  John  here,  as  in  several 
other  instances,  supposes  the  event  to  which  he  alludes  as  already 
known  from  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  and  from  the  general  evan- 
gelical tradition  current  in  the  Church.  The  remark  in  ver.  46,  that 
the  Galileans  had  witnessed  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Lord  at 
the  feast  (h  t§  ^opr^),  indipates  that  the  Bedeemer  had  only  at- 
tended this  one  feast  at  Jerusalem  since  he  entered  upon  his  min- 
istry, although,  according  to  iv.  35,  he  might  also  have  been  present 
at  least  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (in  October),  and  perhaps  at  the 
^st  of  dedication  (in  December). 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  IkujiXiKdg  suggests  one  question  es- 
Vol.  U.— 26 
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pecially,  viz.,  whether  this  acconnt  is  identical  with  the  statements 
in  Matth.  viii.  5  ;  ffi ;  Luke  vii.  2,  ff.,  as  Semler  in  particular  as- 
serts ;  for  Pa4jiXiic6gj  (strictly,  pertaining  to  a  king^  royal)  may  be 
imderstood  as  meaning  either  a  military  or  a  civil  officer  of  &  fiaaiXevg, 
king  (here  of  Herod  Antipas).  In  the  first  sense,  the  expression 
might  be  parallel  with  the  word  centurion  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  Liicke  and  Tholuck  have  aptly  shewn  that  a  difference  between 
the  occurrences  is  far  more  probable,  and  that  on  this  account  fkun- 
^ic6g  should  be  taken  as  meaning  a  civil  officer.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  very  many  even  external  discrepancies  between  the 
two  accounts,  while,  on  the  other  (and  this  decides  the  whole  ques- 
tion), the  character  displayed  by  the  centurion  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
is  altogether  different  from  what  is  seen  in  this  PaaiXutdq.  The 
former  appears  to  be  a  model  of  humility  and  faith,  so  that  he 
awakens  the  astonishment  of  the  Son  of  God  himself ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  being  immediately  anxious  only  for  assistance  in 
rtemporal  need,  attains  to  feith  by  painful  struggles. 

Ver.  47,  48. — The  words  of  Jbsus  unless  ye  see  signs,  etc.  {iav 
^f£7j  amela,  k,  t.  A.)  evidently  imply  rebuke.  It  may  have  referred  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  concourse  of  people  who  were  present ; 
at  all  events  it  applied  to  him.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
oensuxe  of  the  love  of  marvels  does  not  in  the  least  derogate  from 
the  importance  of  miracles  themselves.  (Oomp.  the  Comm.  on 
Matth.  viiL  1.)  The  design  of  miracles  is  neither  to  gratify  curi- 
osity and  vanity,  nor  to  compel  opponents  to  believe,  but  to  furnish 
those  who  have  already  surrendered  to  the  power  of  truth,  with  a 
proof  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  Divine  messengers. 

Ver.  49-61. — ^The  officer,  without  allowing  the  rebuke  to  divert 
him  from  his  object,  again  appeals  to  the  Lord  for  help.  (KardPriOt 
is  employed  because  Capernaum  lay  low  down  by  the  sea-coast.) 
The  Lord  then  puts  the  father's  faith  to  the  test,  and  increases  it, 
by  causing  him  to  trust  in  his  mere  word.  Without  seeing  and 
touching  the  patient,  which  appears  to  the  man  who  is  guided  only 
by  the  senses  the  easier  way  of  effecting  a  cure,  Christ  simply  ut- 
ters the  assurance  of  his  restoration.  (On  the  subject  of  the  Other's 
faith  and  the  son's  recovery,  comp.  the  renuirks  on  Matth.  xvii 
U,ff.) 

Ver.  52-54. — The  troubled  father  anxiously  inquires  of  the  ser- 
vants who  hasten  to  him  with  the  news  of  the  child's  convalescence, 
at  what  hour  the  recovery  commenced  j  and  when  he  learns  that  it 
was  the  hour  (the  careful  John  expressly  mentions  that  it  was  the 
seventh)  in  which  Jesus  spake  the  word,  his  faith  in  the  Lord  in- 
creases. (Kofi%l)6g  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  "adorned,''  "handsome;"  here  it  is  employe^ 
as  equivalent  to  (hXrUjv.    Arrian.  diss.  Epict.  iii.  10,  Kofi^l^jg  ix^^ 
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also  occcnrs  =  the  Latin  belle  Tiabere.)  John,  alluding  to  his 
account  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  (ii  11),  calls  this  the  second  (rrifielovy 
i.  e.y  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  computation  cannot  apply  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  generaly  because  he  had  already  performed 
several  in  Jerusalem.    (Oomp.  iv.  45.) 


§  9.  Hbaling  or  thi  Siok  Man  at  Bethesda. 

(John  T.  1-47.) 

The  following  account  of  the  cure  of  a  man  who  had  been  ill 
thirty-eight  years  is  evidently  inserted,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
as  the  historical  basis  of  the  Redeemer's  weighty  discourse  which 
follows  it.  In  this  discourse  Jesus  speaks  concerning  his  relation 
to  the  Father,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peculiar  office  of  Christ 
stands  forth  with  special  clearness,  and  thus  the  entire  section  sus- 
tains the  most  definite  connexion  with  the  general  design  of  the 
Evangelist. 

Ver.  1. — Without  giving  particulars  (according  to  the  best 
codices,  even  the  article  is  wanting  before  iofrrrj)^  John  remarks  that 
a  feast  again  fell  due,  and  that  the  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  it.  The  question  arises  toJhot  feast  is  meant  ?  How  few 
data  there  are  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  with  certainty, 
may  be  seen  from  the  very  fact  that  there  is  not  a  Jewish  feast 
which  one  expositor  or  another  would  not  discover  here.  But  if  the 
passage  is  taken  impartially  in  its  connexion  with  what  precedes 
and  with  what  follows,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
(for  in  this  instance  we  cannot  go  beyond  probability)  that  the  feast 
spoken  of  cannot  be  either  a  Passover  or  one  falling  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year.  The  first  supposition  is  opposed  not  only  by 
the  absence  of  the  article  (since  the  Passover  as  the  principal  feast 
is  usually  called  the  feast  (^  kopTTJ)  John  iv.  45,  xi.  56,  xii.  12),  but 
especially  by  the  passage  vi.  4.  Here  express  mention  is  made  ot 
an  approacUng  Passover,  and  therefore  if  the  feast  in  question  were 
a  Passover,  the  words  after  this  (vi.  1),  would  of  necessity  include 
more  than  a  whole  year.  For  no  one  is  likely  to  espouse  the  ut- 
terly untenable  interpretation  of  iyyv^  fjv  rb  ndaxa^  the  Passover 
was  near  (vi.  4),  as  meaning  that  '^  the  Passover  had  just  taken 
place.''*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  it  was  one  of  those  an- 

*  'E>7^  alwajs  inyolve  the  idea  of  Bomething  lieaTly  approaching ;  the  tenn  is  pri- 
mtaUj  derived  lh>m  the  impreesioa  produced  upon  the  sensee  by  having  an  object  befor$ 
one.  Then  traaaferred  to  the  Inward  peroeption,  iyyvf  means  "c2m0  ai  ?umd  in  (ke 
fiOmrt,^*  not  ^^JnstpoiC*  There  is  only  one  caae  in  which  iyyvc  may  be  taken  in  the  lat- 
ter 8eii8a»  viz.,  when  the  narrator  la  proceeding  backwards  tnm  the  present  into  the  past 
Thua^  if  we  were  passing  flrom  the  present  through  the  time  of  Refbrmation  up  to  the 
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pecially,  viz.,  whether  this  account  is  identical  with  the  statements 
in  Matth.  viii.  5  ;  ffi  ;  Luke  viL  2,  ff,  as  Semler  in  particular  as- 
serts ;  for  Pcujih,ic6gj  (strictly,  pertaining  to  a  hing^  royal)  may  be 
imderstood  as  meaning  either  a  military  or  a  civil  officer  of  a  fktaiXevg^ 
king  (here  of  Herod  Antipas).  In  the  first  sense,  the  expression 
might  be  parallel  with  the  word  centurion  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  Lilcke  and  Tholuck  have  aptly  shewn  that  a  difference  between 
the  occurrences  is  far  more  probable,  and  that  on  this  account  /kwr*- 
XiK6g  should  be  taken  as  meaning  a  civil  officer.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  very  many  even  external  discrepancies  between  the 
two  accounts,  while,  on  the  other  (and  this  decides  the  whole  ques- 
tion), the  character  displayed  by  the  centurion  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
is  altogether  different  from  what  is  seen  in  this  pcunXucSg.  The 
former  appears  to  be  a  model  of  himiility  and  faith,  so  that  he 
awakens  the  astonishment  of  the  Son  of  God  himself ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  being  immediately  anxious  only  for  assistance  in 
rtemporal  need,  attains  to  faith  by  painful  struggles. 

Ver.  47,  48. — The  words  of  Jesus  unlesa  ye  see  signs,  etc.  {iav 
*f£^  afffjLsla,  K.  T.  X,)  evidently  imply  rebuke.  It  may  have  referred  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  concourse  of  people  who  were  present ; 
at  all  events  it  applied  to  him.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
censure  of  the  love  of  marvels  does  not  in  the  least  derogate  from 
the  importance  of  miracles  themselves.  (Oomp.  the  Comm.  on 
Matth.  viii  1.)  The  design  of  miracles  is  neither  to  gratify  curi- 
osity and  vanity,  nor  to  compel  opponents  to  believe,  but  to  furnish 
those  who  have  already  surrendered  to  the  power  of  truth,  with  a 
proof  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  Divine  messengers. 

Ver.  49-61. — ^The  officer,  without  allowing  the  rebuke  to  divert 
him  from  his  object,  again  appeals  to  the  Lord  for  help.  {Kardfiffii, 
is  employed  because  Capernaum  lay  low  down  by  the  sea^oast.) 
The  Lord  then  puts  the  father's  faith  to  the  test,  and  increases  it, 
by  causing  him  to  trust  in  his  mere  word.  Without  seeing  and 
touching  the  patient,  which  appears  to  the  man  who  is  guided  only 
by  the  senses  the  easier  way  of  effecting  a  cure,  Christ  simply  ut- 
ters the  assurance  of  his  restoration.  (On  the  subject  of  the  fether's 
faith  and  the  son's  recovery,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xvii 
14,  ff.) 

Ver.  52-54. — The  troubled  father  anxiously  inquires  of  the  ser- 
vants who  hasten  to  him  with  the  news  of  the  child's  convalescence, 
at  what  hour  the  recovery  commenced  j  and  when  he  learns  that  it 
was  the  hour  (the  careful  John  expressly  mentions  that  it  was  the 
seventh)  in  which  Jesus  spake  the  word,  his  faith  in  the  Lord  in- 
creases. {KofjL^Sg  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  "adorned,*'  "handsome;"  here  it  is  employe^ 
as  equivalent  to  (hXrUjv.    Arrian.  diss.  Epict.  iii.  10,  KOfjnpCjg  ix^'^ 
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also  occcars  =  the  Latin  bdle  habere.)  John,  allading  to  his 
account  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  (ii  11),  calls  this  the  second  (rriftelov^ 
i.  e.,  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  computation  cannot  apply  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  general^  because  he  had  already  performed 
seyeial  in  Jerusalem.    (Oomp.  iy.  45.) 


§  9.  Healing  or  thb  Siok  Man  at  Bethesda. 

(John  T.  1-47.) 

The  following  account  of  the  cure  of  a  man  who  had  been  ill 
thirty-eight  years  is  evidently  inserted,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
as  the  historical  basis  of  the  Bedeemer's  weighty  discourse  which 
follows  it.  In  this  discourse  Jesus  speaks  concerning  his  relation 
to  the  Father,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peculiar  office  of  Christ 
stands  forth  with  special  clearness,  and  thus  the  entire  section  sus- 
tains the  most  definite  connexion  with  the  general  design  of  the 
Evangelist. 

Yer.  1. — Without  giving  particulars  (according  to  the  best 
codices,  even  the  article  is  wanting  before  iopn^),  John  remarks  that 
a  feast  again  fell  due,  and  that  the  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  it.  The  question  arises  what  feast  is  meant  ?  How  few 
data  there  are  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  with  certainty, 
may  be  seen  from  the  very  fact  that  there  is  not  a  Jewish  feaist 
which  one  expositor  or  another  would  not  discover  here.  But  if  the 
passage  is  taken  impartially  in  its  connexion  with  what  precedes 
and  with  what  follows,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
(for  in  this  instance  we  cannot  go  beyond  probabtUiy)  that  the  feast 
spoken  of  cannot  be  either  a  Passover  or  one  falling  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year.  The  first  supposition  is  opposed  not  only  by 
the  absence  of  the  article  (since  the  Passover  as  the  principal  feast 
is  usually  called  the  feast  (^  ioprrji)  John  iv.  45,  xi.  56,  xii.  12),  but 
especially  by  the  passsige  vi.  4.  Here  express  mention  is  made  ot 
an  approaching  Passover,  and  therefore  if  the  feast  in  question  were 
a  Passover,  the  words  after  this  (vi.  1),  would  of  necessity  include 
more  than  a  whole  year.  For  no  one  is  likely  to  espouse  the  ut- 
terly untenable  interpretation  of  iyyi>^  fjv  rb  ndaxa^  the  Passover 
was  near  (vi.  4),  as  meaning  that  ^^  the  Passover  had  just  taken 
place/'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  it  was  one  of  those  an- 

*  'E/yvc  atwajs  iorolve  the  idea  of  something  nea/rly  approaching ;  the  term  is  pri- 
marily derired  fh)m  the  impreesioa  produced  upon  the  senses  by  having  an  object  before 
one.  Then  transferred  to  the  inward  perception,  iyyv^  means  ^^doee  ai  hand  in  ike 
Mtre^"  not  **ju8t  patV*  There  is  only  one  case  in  whidi  iyyvc  may  be  taken  in  the  lat- 
ter senses  wvl,  when  the  narrator  Is  proceeding  backwards  from  the  present  into  the  past 
Thua^  if  we  were  passing  i3rom  the  present  through  the  time  of  Reformation  up  to  the 
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nual  feasts  whicli  followed  the  Passover  mentioAed  ii  18,  viz.,  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  or  Dedication  (in  October  and  De- 
cember), is  contradicted  by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  iv, 
85,  there  were  only  four  months  to  the  harvest.  Hence  the  simplest 
theory  is,  that  here  the  feast  of  Purim  is  meant,  which  was  observed 
in  March.*  This  is  equally  consistent  with  what  precedes  (iv.  35), 
and  with  the  sequel  (vi.  4)  ;  since  iv.  45,  46,  54,  indicate  a  longer 
interval,  whilst  the  Passover  was  kept  only  a  month  later  than 
Purim.  (Comp.  on  the  UapdoxcuKTj  ^fdgaj  2  Mace.  xv.  86.)  The 
early  Fathers  also,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  this  passage  as  not 
referring  to  a  Passover ;  and  hence  they  supposed  that  Jesus  ob- 
served only  three  Passovers  during  his  ministry ,f  reckoning  the 
whole  public  life  of  the  Lord,  accordingly,  as  limited  to  between  two 
and  three  years.  It  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Theodoret  that 
prophetic  statements  were  discovered  in  Daniel,  intimating  that  the 
Messiah  would  exercise  his  ministry  for  three  or  four  years,  and  since 
then  our  passage  has  been  explained  as  alluding  to  a  Passover. 
Very  recently  the  ancient  view  has  been  revived.  But  this  passage 
shews  how  little  even  the  Gh)spel  of  John  is  adapted  to  form  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  2. — On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  locality 
in  Jerusalem,  many  variations  have  crept  into  the  codices  in  this 
verse.  Some  read  merely  ^  'lepoaoXvfioig  tcoXviiprjOpa  ;  others  con- 
nect TTpofkLTiKTJ,  sometimes  in  the  nominative,  sometimes  in  the 
dative,  with  icoXvixP^pa  (thus,  sheep-pool).  But  the  ordinary  read- 
ing had  the  best  guarantee,  and  is  therefore  adopted  by  all  the  best 
modem  critics.  Only  Gtersdorf  (in  his  Beitr.  z.  Sprachchar  p.  58) 
reads  i}  TrpoPaTifcrj  icoXvf4irj6pa,  i)  Xtyofdmif  k,  t.  A.  But  we  know  noth- 
ing of  a  sheep-pond,  whereas  we  do  know  that  in  Jerusalem  there 
was  a  sheep-gate  (with  TrpoPariK^^  mk'q  is  to  be  supplied).  (Nehem. 
iii  1,  32  ;  xil  39.)    Near  this  lay  the  pool,  containing  a  medidnsJ 

middle  ages,  it  might  be  said  **  we  hare  now  nearly  reached  the  time  of  Christ"  Bat 
saeh  a  retrog^ressire  narration  has  no  existence  in  John. 

*  Some  doubt  respecting  the  hypothesis,  that  the  feast  of  Purim  is  here  intended, 
might  arise  fh>m  the  circumstance  that  this  festival  was  of  later  origin  than  the  others, 
and  the  command  of  the  Mosaic  law  (in  which  we  certainly  must  look  for  the  reason  of 
the  Lord^s  journeys  to  the  feasts),  that  all  males  should  appear  before  the  Lord  three 
times  a  year,  at  the  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  (Exod.  xziiL  14.  ff) 
had  no  respect  to  this  festival.  But  since  we  see  that  the  Redeemer  attended  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  (John  x.  32),  to  which  also  the  above  requirement  did  not  refor,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  that  he  was  present  at  the  Feast  of  Purim.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  we  need  not  ascribe  to  Christ  the  extravagant  notions  at  the 
Jews  concerning  the  importance  of  the  festival  According  to  Thcduck,  it  is  said  in  the 
Gtomera,  "  The  Feast  of  Dedication  will  one  day  be  discontinued,  but  not  that  of  Purim ; 
the  Prophets  will  cease,  but  not  the  Book  of  £sther." 

.  f  Respecting  the  views  of  the  Alexandrines,  who  suppose  only  a  year  and  some 
months,  oomp.  the  Comm.  on  Luke  iv.  18.  Conoeming  the  different  opiidon  of  Irensras 
eomp.  the  remarks  on  John  viii.  67. 
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gpring^  wWch  continued  to  be  efficacious  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.* 
Here  buildings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  par- 
ticularly a  colonnade  for  protection  against  bad  weather.  Probably 
this  was  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent ;  and  hence  the 
name  firfieadd^  t^'^fl  ft^t,  i,  e.,  domus  misericordiae.  (The  omission  of 
the  n  in  composition  frequently  occurs,  especially  in  names  ;  c.  g,y 
^aaaa^v  for  Na%(T6)v,  ^adovadXa  for  MadovadXax-  Oomp.  Kuinoel  on 
the  passage.)  The  name  is  variously  written  in  the  MSS.,  because 
it  was  not  known  to  the  transcribers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  Among  the  different  modes  of  spelling 
it  the  form  BrjB^aSd  or  'QrfiaBd  is  worthy  of  remark.  This  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  »i;nh  t\^%  i,  e.,  new  town,  and  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4, 2)  a  part  of  Jerusalem  bore  this  name.f 
But  the  critical  authorities  here  also  decide  for  the  retention  of  the 
ordinary  reading,  although  the  reading  'Qrfil^aBd  seems  to  have  ema- 
nated firom  persons  who  possessed  a  local  knowledge  of  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  S-6. — In  these  porches  lay  crowds  of  sufferers  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  virtue  of  the  water  ;  among  these  was  the 
man  who  had  been  ill  for  thirty-eight  years  (probably  a  paralytic,  a 
cripple)  whose  cure  is  narrated. 

Here  is  an  addition  to  the  account  (from  iscdexofiivGnf  to  voa^fMTi) 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  derived  from  criticism,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  spurious.  Not  only  is  it  wanting  in  Ood.  B.O.,  but  the 
concluding  words  of  ver.  8  are  not  found  in  Ood,  A.,  and  ver.  4  is  absent 
firom  Cod.  D.  In  many  cursive  MSS.,  the  passage  is  marked  with  an 
asterisk  or  obelisk.  But  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  for  the  omis- 
sion ;  although  the  suspicion  against  the  authervUdty  of  the  section 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  different  readings 
occur  in  this  appendix  (some  of  which  retain,  while  others  omit  one 
or  other  portion) — a  circumstance  usually  regarded  as  betraying 
subsequent  interpolation.  The  addition,  finally,  must  be  very  old, 
since  Tertullian,  Ohrysostom,  and  other  Fathers  acknowledge  it. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  the 
text  firom  MSS.  in  the  margin  of  which  their  owners  had  made  this 
note  firom  personal  observation.*  Doubtless,  therefore,  it  was  a  fact 
that  the  water,  firom  time  to  time  {KarcL  iccugdv)^  fitfiilly  bubbled,  and 
in  such  seasons  the  greatest  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  it.  Now,  since 
the  sick  man  refers  to  this  fact  (ver.  7),  it  was  evidently  very  natu- 
ral to  annex  the  above  information,  by  way  of  explaining  his  words. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  modem  interpreters  and  critics  upon 
this  critically  suspicious  passage.    De  Wette  alone  cannot  deci- 

*  We  have  already  remarked,  in  the  Introduction,  §  4,  that  the  phrase  iari  h  role 
^epoaoXvfioic  affords  no  evidence  that  the  <Atj  was  still  standing  when  this  Qospel  was 
oompoeed. 

f  Comp.  Ballmer's  Palcestina,  p.  263,  tt.  Just  Olshansen  zu  Topographie  des  alten 
Jerusalem  (Hamburg,  1833)  p.  9,  ff 
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dedly  agree  in  this,  yet  still  without  maintaining  the  authenticity 
of  the  words.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  arguments,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  omission  of  the  paragraph  is  supported  only  by  Alexan- 
drine evidence  ;  and,  secondly,  that  John  could  hardly  have  con- 
cluded ver.  3  with  ^pwv,  and  then  have  proceeded  with  ffv  6i  ri^ 
dvSpGmo^  ver.  5.  But  the  difficulties  on  the  other  side  are  far  great- 
er, especially  since,  in  a  few  lines,  several  expressions  occur  that  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  John,  in  particular  lUvrfoig^  rapaxiy  <5j/7roTe,  v6ai]fia. 
This  at  any  rate  aiSbrds  ground  for  assuming  the  spuriousness  of 
the  passage  as  very  probable. 

Special  notice  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  this  appendix, 
the  movement  of  the  water  is  ascribed  to  an  cmgd.  Even  the  best 
modem  expositors,  Liicke  and  Tholuck,  regard  this  as  a  legend, 
and  do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  a  minute  examination,  as 
it  is  assuredly  no  genuine  production  of  John's.  But  I  am  quite 
ciMivinced  that  although  the  passage  did  not  emanate  from  John,  it 
contains  nothing  incompatible  with  his  range  of  ideas.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  prevailing  view,  that  the  production 
of  the  phenomenon  in  the  fountain  by  natural  means  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  that  accomplished  supernaturally  by  an  angeL  The  refer- 
ence of  the  phenomenon  to  an  angel  does  not  deny  the  existence  and 
co-operation  of  natural  forces ;  these  natural  forces  themselves  are 
only  conceived  of  in  their  higher  causality.  That  such  an  idea  of 
angels  was  not  foreign  to  the  Evangelist  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
passage  i.  52,  where  no  one  can  suppose  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
winged  beings,  as  angels  sometimes  appear j  but  we  rather  under- 
stand the  copiousness  of  spiritual  powers  which  rested  upon  the  Son 
of  Man  as  their  centre.  In  every  physical  miracle  wrought  by  the 
Lord,  it  might  be  said  that  an  angel,  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
power,  descended  upon  him ;  and  in  like  manner  here,  a  striking 
natural  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  inanimate,  mechanical  forces 
of  nature,  but  is  traced  up  to  the  creative*  living  spirits  of  a  higher 
world.  (Comp.  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  i  18,  and 
Luke  V.  8,  9.) 

Ver.  6-9. — Jesus  looked  upon  the  poor  suflFerer,  (iri.  ex^  sciL  iv 
iodeveig,,  comp.  ver.  5),  and  sought  by  the  question,  "  Wilt  thou  be 
made  whole  ?"  (OSXeig  {r/iTjg  yeveaOcu  ;)  to  awaken  in  him  the  hope  of 
aid.  The  view  of  Dr.  Paulas,  that  this  sick  man  was  an  impostor, 
who  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  health,  although  he  was  so,  condemns 
itself ;  since  the  evident  object  of  the  narrator  is  to  recount  a  mi- 
raculous cure  performed  by  the  Redeemer.  True,  the  deXug^  wUt 
thou,  is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  it  seems  self-evident  that  one  who 
had  sufl'ered  so  long,  wished  to  be  healed.     But  the  strangeness 

*  The  term  "  oreative"  is  employed  here  merely  m  ^pUoation  to  iMtnanerUdUiy  or 
agency, — [Tb. 
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vanifihes  when  it  is  considered  that  this  unhappy  man  had  aknost 
abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery ;  his  paralysis  prevented  him  from 
reaching  the  water  at  the  right  time,  when  it  was  in  motion,  and 
therefore  restoration  appeared  to  him  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Hence  the  query  was  intended  to  awaken  the  desire  which  slum- 
bered within  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  him  for  the  reception  of 
those  heavenly  energies  which  were  poured  upon  him  from  the 
Bedeemer. 

Ver.  10-13. — The  circumstance  that  the  cure  was  performed  on 
the  Sabbath  now  excited  the  opposition  of  the  people  who  were 
bound  in  the  rigid  fetters  of  Pharisaism.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xiL  10,  ff.)  The  spectators  specially  censure  the  carrying 
of  the  bed  as  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  restored  man  exon- 
erates himself  by  refejrence  to  the  command  of  his  Deliverer,  whose 
name  he  knew  not,  but  who  had  inspired  him  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  endowed  with  the  powers  of  a  higher  world.  The  com- 
mand of  Jesus  to  carry  away  the  bed  certainly  appears  as  a  breach 
against  established  custom,  of  which  we  find  no  other  trace  in 
the  actions  of  the  Lord.  But  the  superstitious  manner  in  which 
the  Jews  viewed  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  might  render  such  positive 
aggression  upon  prevailing  usage  quite  necessary.  That  Jesus  by 
no  means  meant  to  sanction  a  tumultuous  abolition  of  the  Sabbatic 
law,  is  shewn  by  Matth.  xxiv.  20.  ('E/cvevcj  or  ^/cvew,  ver.  13,  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Its  primary  signification  is 
"  to  avoid  by  turning  the  head  aside ;"  and  then,  in  the  general 
sense,  "  to  turn  away,"  "  to  withdraw.") 

Ver.  14-16. — Soon  afterwards  the  Lord  met  the  restored  man  in 
the  Temple,  and  sought  to  apply  the  corporeal  recovery  that  he  had 
experienced,  to  his  spiritual  restitution.  The  words  "  sin  no  more," 
(jiTjictTi  d^dprave)  imply  that  the  illness  of  the  man  was  probably 
connected  with  sinful  indulgences.  The  Redeemer  in  the  most  ex- 
press manner  warns  him  to  avoid  sin,  seeing  that  this  would  ever 
bring  renewed  injury  upon  him,  and  that  all  the  heavier,  the  deeper 
his  guilt,  which  would  necessarily  increase  through  special  experi- 
ences of  grace  and  mercy  rendered  fruitless.  The  "  worse  thing" 
(X^ipov)  however,  cannot  apply  so  much  to  severe  illness,  as  to  pun- 
ishment in  the  world  to  come ;  for  the  full  measure  of  earthly 
chastisement  had  been  imdergone  in  the  sickness  of  thirty-eight 
years.  The  healed  man  now  learned  who  his  Benefactor  was,  and 
gave  an  unequivocal  account  of  him  to  the  Jews.  In  doing  this 
he  certainly  had  no  evil  design ;  at  all  events  no  hint  of  it  can  be 
traced  in  the  representation  of  John.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  the 
celebrated  name  of  Jesus  would  stop  their  blasphemy.  But  the 
Pharisaic  Sanhedrists  (ver.  16)  now  assail  the  Holy  One  of  God  withi 
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violent  persecution  ;  the  darkness  received  not  the  light  which  was 
beaming  upon  it  (John  i  5,  11).* 

Ver.  17. — The  Jews  had  now  called  the  Saviour  to  account 
respecting  his  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  appealing  probably  to  Gren. 
ii.  2,  3  ;  Exod.  xx.  10, 11.  He  replied  by  alleging  his  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  Father.  Jesus  did  not  thus  by  any  means  deny  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  he  merely  explained  more  definitely 
its  character.  The  solenmities  of  the  Sabbath  were  intended  to 
restore  the  human  spirit,  distracted  by  the  diversity  of  earthly 
aJSairs,  to  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  ;f  but  he  who,  in  his  nature, 
perfectly  reposes  in  this  unity,  observes  an  eternal  Sabbath,  and  no 
activity  can  distract  him.  This  rest  amidst  all  activity  belongs  to 
God  and  to  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Liicke  refers  the 
"  working"  (ipryd^eodai)  merely  to  the  siistaining  activity  of  Gtod  ; 
but  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  creative  activity  of  God  ever  contin- 
ues, and  therefore  cannot  be  excluded  ;  indeed,  preservation  itself 
is  in  reality  only  a  continuous  creation.  Spirit  is  power  itself,  and 
action  is  but  its  necessary  manifestation  ;  but  in  the  perfect  Spirit 
this  takes  place  without  the  disquietude  that  attends  the  activity  of 
the  created  spirit  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  the  multifariousness 
of  created  things.  Hence  in  God,  and  in  like  manner  in  Christ, 
as  his  perfect  reflection,  absolute  activity  and  absolute  rest  are 
united. 

Ver.  18-20. — This  comparison,  which  the  Lord  instituted  be- 
tween his  heavenly  Father  and  himself,  led  the  opponents  to  a  still 
graver  accusation  (ov  ixovov — dXXd  kcu)^  viz.,  that  he  made  himself 
equal  with  God.  Now  this  passage  (in  connexion  with  the  parallel 
John  X.  25-39)  is  very  important  in  determining  the  import  of  the 
expression  Son  of  God,X  according  to  the  views' of  the  Jews  and  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself. 

The  Jews  by  no  means  recognized  in  this  term  an  ordinary 
appellation  of  the  Messiah,  but  thought  that,  in  using  it,  he  as- 
cribed to  himself  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  Gtxl  (loov  iavrbv  noLei^ 
T<^  6e<5.  X.  33,  TToielg  aeavrbv  Ge^v),  which  they  (in  their  mis- 
taken views)  did  not  acknowledge  even  in  the  Messiah,  deeming 
him  only  an  extraordinary  man.  The  Lord,  so  far  from  declaring 
these  conclusions  from  his  words  to  be  erroneous,  now  fully  confirms 
them  ;  so  that  we  have  here  a  genuine  declaration  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning his  essential  unity  and  equality  with  the  Father.  With  the 
most  emphatic  protestation  {dfJ^rlv,  d[MTjv  Aeyw  v/uv),  Christ  asserts 

*  The  reading,  kcU  i^i^Tow  airbv  dnoKTeivai,  ver.  16,  is  oertainly  spurious ;  it  was  most 
probably  derived  from  ver.  18. 

f  As  Luther  finely  remarks:  "Thou  shalt  cease  from  thine  own  work,  that  God  may 
.carry  on  his  work  in  thee." 

t  For  although,  ver.  17,  the  term  vlbc  tov  Qeov  does  not  oocur,  yet  it  is  implied  in  tto- 
■Tjjp.    Henoe  in  ver.  19  and  20,  it  is  actually  employed. 
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the  complete  wniiy  of  operation  between  the  Father  and  himself; 
this  he  states  negatively,  denying  all  action  of  his  own  will  in  detach- 
ment from  God  (ov  dvvarcu  6  vlbg  ttouLv  d(t>*  iavrov  ovdhf)  as  well  as 
positively y  the  act  of  the  Son  being  the  act  of  God.  Still,  in  the 
terms  adopted,  the  difference  of  personalities  appears  carefully 
guarded,  since  it  is  not  said  :  "  the  Father  doeth  in  the  Son"  (6  fxa- 
rijp  TTOLu  iv  Tw  vlw) — ^but :  "  what  things  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth 
the  Son  likewise,"  (d  iiceivoq  TroieZ,  ravra  Kal  6  vlhg  ^fwlu)^  noiet).  The 
reduction  of  this  unity  of  operation  between  Father  and  Son  to  a 
mere  so-called  moral  unity,  although  it  may  obtain  even  with  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  through  the  influence  of  inclination,  is  evidently  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  sense  of  our  passage,  in  which  the  characteristic 
ov  Svvarcu,  cannot,  indicates  unity  of  being  as  the  ground  of  unity  in 
action.  This  ground  is  disclosed  in  ver.  20,  which  declares  love  to 
be  the  bond  between  Father  and  Son,  and  consequently  the  reason 
of  their  oneness  in  action.  (Oomp.  iiL  35.)  The  love  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son  is  here  represented  as  perfect  self-communication;  to  the 
Father  belongs  the  shewing  (SeitcvveLv)^  to  the  Son  the  beholding 
(fSXeneiv),  all  that  God  is  and  does.  Both  operations  (the  former 
rather  as  the  active,  the  latter  as  the  receptive)  are  to  be  conceived 
in  their  essence  ;  it  is  not  merely  in  the  way  of  representation  that 
Q^oA,  shews  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  beholds,  but  this  mysterious 
unity  is  carried  on  in  essential  spiritual  communication,  by  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  Divine  powers,  and,  as  if  in  gradual  advance- 
ment, it  is  manifested  in  ever  greater  and  more  wonderful  eiOFects. 

Ver.  21. — ^As  a  great  work  of  this  kind,  the  Evangelist  now 
mentions,  in  the  first  place,  the  awakening  of  the  dead,  (^yeipuv 
is  here  distinguished  from  ^Gxmoieiv — the  former  refers  to  the  start- 
ling away  of  death,  the  latter  to  the  impartation  of  new  life.)  As 
the  Father  has  given  all  into  the  hand  of  the  Son  (iii  35),  so  he 
has  given  to  him  the  awakening  of  the  dead.  ^^  He  quickeneth 
whom  he  toiU  (oOg  BiXei,)^  This  will  of  the  Son,  however,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  and  exclusive  (even  in  the  operations 
of  the  Son  there  is  nothing  arbitrary),  but  as  all-comprehensive, 
and  as  beatifying  the  whole  world  of  conscious  creatures  ;  although, 
indeed,  it  does  not  compel  to  happiness,  but  awaits  free  choioe. 
The  difficult  question,  whether  the  spiritual  or  the  physical  awak- 
ening of  the  dead  is  here  referred  to,  can  only  be  decided  by  ver. 
25,  ff.  where  the  idea  is  pursued.  Ver.  21,  it  is  here  presented  sim- 
ply as  a  subUme  work,  belonging  alone  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
as  the  independent  sources  of  life  (ver.  26).  Meanwhile,  the  awak- 
ening of  the  dead  by  the  Father  appears  different  from  that 

*  LQcke  josUf  remarks  that  the  expresaion  oi)^  OiXei  primarily  refers  to  the  Israel- 
ites who  imagined  that,  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  they  had  a  necessitatmg  rigJU  to 
eternal  happiness ;  to  this  right  is  opposed  the  wiU  of  God. 
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wrought  by  the  Son.  The  former  is  the  Old  Testament  awakening, 
which  we  recognize,  for  example,  in  the  life  of  David  ;  while  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  former  is  the  act  of  the 
Father  in  attracting  to  the  Son,  the  latter  the  production  of  Christ 
in  the  souL 

Ver.  22. — ^As  another  work,  which  the  Father  has  committed  to 
the  Son,  the  Evangelist  fiirther  speaks  of  the  icpiaig  (comp.  ver.  27), 
which  also,  in  its  nature — like  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead,  whe- 
ther corporeal  or  spiritual — ^presupposes  Divine  properties.  (The 
yap  appears  to  refer  to  odg  dSXei ;  that  Jesus  quickens  whom  he 
will  [not  all],  is  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  as  described  iii  18.) 
The  contradiction  between  this  passage,  and  the  words  iii.  17,  ovtc 
dniareiXev  6  Qebg  rbv  vlbv  Iva  Kplvxi  rbv  tcdoftov^  is  merely  apparent. 
(Compare  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.)  For,  in  iii  17,  it  is 
only  denied  that  the  primary  purpose  of  sending  Christ  was  judg- 
ment {Kplaig)y  while  according  to  ver.  18,  the  consequence  of  that 
mission  to  those  who  did  not  believe  was  immediate  judgment.  As 
the  idea  of  the  resuscitation  was  left  indefinite,  so  also  is  that  of 
the  Kpiaig.  The  expression  may  designate  the  internal,  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  general  judgment  of  the  world. 

Ver.  28. — The  design  of  this  surrender  by  the  Father  of  all  his 
glory  to  the  Son  is,  that  all  may  pay  the  same  honour  to  the  Son 
as  is  due  to  the  Father  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  who  do 
not  honour  the  Son,  do  not  honour  the  Father,  because  he  will  be 
honoured  only  in  the  Son.  The  Father  has,  as  it  were,  withdrawn: 
he  will  be  acknowledged,  loved,  adored  only  in  the  Son.  It  is  not 
till  the  end  of  the  world  that  the  Son  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  God  and  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24).  Here  the  connexion  with 
ver.  18  completely  closes.  The  Jews  censured  Jesus  because  Ae 
made  himself  equal  to  God  ;  the  Saviour,  on  the  contrary,  shews 
that  Ood  has  constituted  him  equal  with  himself,  and  that  he  who 
does  not  acknowledge  him  in  this  exaltation,  opposes  the  will  of 
Gtod  himself,  whom  he  pretends  to  honour.  Now  this  passage  in 
the  mouth  of  him  who  was  lowly  in  heart  (Matth.  xi.  29)  is  a 
stronger  argument  for  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  than  all  those 
passages  in  which  he  is  called  God.  Honouring  the  Son  as  we  honour 
the  Father  (rifjidv  rbv  vlov,  d>g  Tifu^ai  rbv  narepa)  can  only  refer  to 
the  honour  of  worship;  this,  however,  according  to  Exod.  xx.  3,  be- 
longs only  to  the  true  God,  and  Tnay  not  be  addressed  to  any  but 
him.  To  suppose  an  arbitrary  transference  of  the  honour  of  wor- 
ship to  this  or  that  person  by  God,  is  inconsistent  with  all  worthy 
conceptions  of  him  ;  for  God,  according  to  his  veracity,  cannot  will 
that  this  honour  shaU  be  paid  to  any  one  to  whom  it  does  not  be- 
long. Hence  it  only  remains  that  the  Son,  Light  from  Light,  Life 
from  Life,  on  account  of  his  essential  equaHty  and  oneness,  rnay  and 
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must  be  adored  as  the  Father.  And  he  who  knows  the  Son^  and 
does  not  adore  him,  does  not  worship  even  the  Father  (the  living 
God),  but  rather  pays  homage  to  the  gods  of  his  own  imderstand- 
ing,  or  to  idols  still  more  perishable  ;  for  the  eternal  light  of  the 
hidden  Father  has  been  manifested  in  no  other  than  in  the  Son, 
who  is  the  revealed  God  himself  Nay,  he  who  knows  not  the  Son, 
yet  unconsciously  worships  him,  so  fiur  as  he  possesses  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Qtod  or  the  presentiment  of  it ;  for  he  beholds  rays  of  that 
light  which  is  displayed  in  the  Son. 

Ver.  24. — We  must  now  resume  the  discussion  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  dead,  which  in  ver.  21  was  merely  touched  upon.  Up 
to  this  point  the  connexion  was  clear  and  simple.  We  might  take 
dvdoTCLoi^y  resurrection,  like  Kplotg^Jtidgmenty  in  the  widest  sense, 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  since  both  were  intended  to  be 
spoken  of  merely  as  works  of  God  which  the  Father  had  delivered 
to  the  Son.  But  now  the  connexion  seems  to  cease,  and  especially 
the  idea  of  the  resurrection  appears  so  diflferently  employed,  that 
the  interpretation  is  very  difficult.  The  turn  in  the  discourse  is 
most  simply  explained  by  the  impression  which  the  previous  words 
would  necessarily  produce  upon  the  hearers.  According  to  their 
low  Jewish  views  of  the  Messiah,  they  were  accustomed  not  to  as- 
cribe the  awakening  of  the  dead  to  him,  but  to  refer  it  to  God 
llie  discourse  of  Christ  must  therefore  have  produced  astonishment, 
which  was  doubtless  vividly  pourtrayed  in  their  countenances.  On 
this  account  Jesus  recurs  to  the  sentiment  of  ver.  21,  and  enlarges 
upon  it,  shewing  that,  according  to  the  more  profound  view,  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  itself  when  rightly  understood,  everything,  and 
in  particular  the  awakening  of  the  dead,  is  delivered  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  in  that  he,  like  the  Father,  contains  life  independently 
in  himself  (ver.  26),  and  therefore  is  able  to  impart  life  to  the  dead. 
The  ancient  opinions,^  that  the  awakening  of  the  dead  is  to  be 
taken  either  merely  in  the  physical  sense  (as  is  thought  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Fathers,  and  among  the  more  modem  theologians  by 
Storr,  Schott,  Kuinoel,  etc.),  or  merely  in  the  spiritual  sense  (as 
Eckermann,  Ammon,  etc.,  maintain),  may  alike  be  considered  per- 
fectly obsolete  ;  Augustine,  and  in  after  times  Luther,  Calvin, 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  acknowledge  that  the  discourse  embraces  both. 
The  last  named  scholars  interpret  ver.  28,  29,  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  ;  while  they  refer  the  other  verses  to  the  spiritual  awak- 
ening of  the  dead  world.  But  even  this  view  does  not  seem  quite 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  our  passage.  It  leaves 
the  relation  between  ver.  24,  and  ver.  25  in  particular,  obscure  ;  be- 
cause it  would  necessarily  imply  that  the  same  object  is  pursued  in 

*  Reepecting  the  history  of  the  ezposition  of  this  passage,  compare  the  exoeUenl 
SzoQTsos  I,  of  Li^oke  in  the  2d  roL  of  his  CozumeDtary. 
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botli  versoB^  whicli  is  inconsifltent  witli  sucli  a  difference  in  the  mod^ 
of  representation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Lticke  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
correct  exposition  of  this  difficult  passage.  He  refers  to  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  a  double  corporeal  resurrection,  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment also  recognizes  and  confirms  (comp.  my  Comm.  on  Luke  xiv. 
14),  and  he  thinks  that  the  Saviour  here  alludes  to  this.  He  adds^ 
however,  that  the  Lord  cannot  have  admitted  this  Jewish  view  of  a 
twofold  resurrection  in  its  literal  sense,  but  that  he  apprehended  U 
spirituallyj  and  merely  retained  the  form  of  expression,  viz.,  that 
believers  or  the  pious  only  would  be  raised  first.  Now  this  remark 
in  reality  conducts  us  back  to  the  ancient  opinion  on  the  passage. 
But  if  a  physical  resurrection  in  general  is  to  be  admitted,  it  does 
not  appear  why  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  proceeding  at  certain 
intervds,  so  that  the  truly  pious,  t.  e.  the  regenerate,  should  be 
raised  first,  and  then  the  rest.  At  all  events,  the  strict  province  of 
exegesis  is  no  more  than  to  bring  out  the  ideas  contained  in  the  text^ 
simply  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  author ;  and,  in  pursuing 
this  object,  we  are  led  by  the  progression  in  our  passage  to  this  re- 
sult, viz.,  that  the  Saviour  advancing  from  the  purely  spiritual  re- 
suscitation of  men,  passes  on  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and 
thence  to  the  universal  awakening  of  the  dead.  Accordingly  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  words  that  follow  is  this  :  "Truly  I  say  unto 
you,  the  Son  of  God  is  in  every  sense  the  reanimator  of  the  dead  ; 
he  is  the  author  of  their  spiritual  awakening,  as  well  as  of  the  cor- 
poreal resurrection,  first  of  the  saints,  and  then  of  all  mankind." 
It  is  evident  that  the  only  meaning  of  "  hearing  the  word"  (A6yav 
dKovuv)y  ver  24,  is  to  receive  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  this,  as  of 
Divine  origin,  as  the  influx  of  life,  produces  eternal  life,  and  relieves 
man  of  the  judgment,  for  he  receives  the  judicial,  separative  ele- 
ment in  the  light  itself.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  iii  15, 17,  18.) 
The  condition  of  merely  natural  life  is  that  of  death,  the  absence 
of  Divine  life  ;  the  regenerated  man  is  transferred  from  this  spirit- 
ual death  to  true  life.  Eternal  life  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
something  beyond  the  grave;  in  him  who  is  awakened  out  of  the 
death  of  the  natural  man,  it  begins  already^  so  that  heaven  appears 
brought  down  to  earth,  to  the  hearts  of  believers.  True,  however, 
the  element  of  life,  working  from  within,  must  gradually  penetrate 
the  whole  man,  including  also  his  corporeal  nature. 

Ver.  25. — ^As  in  the  individual  the  quickening  process  advances 
by  degrees  from  within  outwardly,  so  in  the  mass.  Some  of  the 
dead  rise  first,  and  at  last  aJl  that  rest  in  the  grave  (ver.  28.) 
The  former  are  those  who  in  this  life  heard  the  word  of  GK)d  {pi 
dKovaavreg  so.  rbv  X6r/ov^  ver.  24),  and  allowed  it  to  work  efiectually 
within  them  to  their  regeneration.     They  are  prepared  to  recognize 
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tlie  can  (<l>cjvTJ)  of  the  Bon  of  God,  and  to  be  transfonned  It 
is  evident  that  voice  (<tx»n^)  is  essentially  distinct  from  word  (^^of), 
and,  as  ver.  29  shews,  is  nothing  else  than  the  creative  call  of  God, 
which  vivifies  what  is  dead,  or  the  awakening  summons  (^on^ 
adXmyyo^^  1  Cor.  XV.  52);  hence  the  passage  cannot  be  understood 
as  referring  to  spiritual  resuscitation.  The  words  ^^srax  u>ga  koX 
vvv  ioTiv^  an  hour  comeih  and  now  isy  also  prohibit  the  latter  ac- 
ceptation, for  they  could  not  be  employed  in  relation  to  spiritual 
resuscitation,  this  being  already  and  completely  present.*  This 
formula  (Ipxercu  &ga  koI  vvv  ioriv)  is  adopted  when  some  phenome- 
non is  spoken  of  which,  although  indeed  future,  may  be  regarded 
as  present  in  the  germ.  As  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  with  the 
resurrection.  This,  like  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
viewed  as  coincident  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and 
although,  like  the  latter,  in  its  entirety  delayed,  yet  in  its  Analogies 
was  presentf    (Matth.  xxvii  62,  58.) 

Ver.  26,  27. — ^Now  the  possibUity  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  work  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  father  has  given  life  to  the 
Son  as  an  independent  fountain  of  life,  and  with  it  judgment. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  i  4,  iii  19.)  In  connexion  with  this, 
however,  the  final  clause,  "  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man"  {prt  vlbg 
dvOpdnov  iart)  is  remarkable.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  furnish 
the  reason  why  the  judgment  could  be  given  to  him.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  Son  of  Man  cannot  here  be  equivalent  to  many  to 
maintain  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  the  words  with  the 

*  In  oppositioxi  to  this  Ltlcke  remarks  (vol.  iL  p.  44),  that  as  jet  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  scarcely  b^^  to  rise  out  of  the  death  of  error,  and  thus  it  might  well  be 
said :  "  the  hour  of  spiritual  awakening  cometh."  But  that  the  words  ol  vcKpol  ukovoovtcu 
are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  apostles,  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improba- 
ble. Meanwhile  I  allow  that  my  interpretation  of  the  passage  may  &il  to  carry  convic- 
tion, so  long  as  it  is  doubted  whether  Christ  admitted  the  Jewish  distinction  between  a 
resuscitation  of  the  righteous  and  the  universal  awakening  of  all  the  dead ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  Christ  acknowledged  this  doctrine,  our  view  gains 
from  the  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  a  strong  hold,  which  it  more  or  less 
wants  when  taken  in  any  other  way. 

t  Some  of  the  Fathers,  e.  g,  Ghrysostom,  Cjrril,  etc.,  referred  koX  vOv  kanv  only  to  tho 
reanimation  of  Lazarus  and  similar  cases,  which  is  evidently  too  narrow  a  limitation  dt 
the  words.  [I  cannot  but  think  the  Fathers  right  in  their  limitation.  As  the  Saviour 
had  been  called  to  account  for  healing  a  sick  man,  after  vindicating  his  conduct  by  his 
relation  to  his  Father,  he  says  v.  20,  31,  that  they  shall  see  yet  greater  deeds,  and  then  de- 
clares that  he  even  raises  the  dead,  gives  life  to  whom  he  wilL  Y.  26  states  still  more 
specifically  that  "  an  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  his  voice,"  re- 
ferring to  the  repeated  instances  of  his  exemplifying  the  power  claimed  above ;  and 
finally,  that  they  may  not  be  stumbled  at  such  deeds,  he  assures  tiiem  at  ver.  28  that  these 
Binfi^e  acts  of  awakening  are  but  slight  displays  of  power  to  be  manifested  on  a  grander 
scale  when  "  aU  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,"  etc.  Thus  there  is  a  regular 
and  natural  progression  in  the  thought  According  to  this  interpretation  ol  uKovaavreg^ 
means  those  of  the  dead  to  whom  the  call  was  directed ;  this  surely  is  less  difficult  than 
with  Olshausen  to  understand  Ao/oy,  and  apply  the  whole  to  a  first  resurrection,  vis., 
€f  the  righteous.— {K. 
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following  verse,  as  several  of  the  Fathers,  and,  among  the  moderns, 
Dr.  Paulus,  propose  ;  but  this  is  utterly  inadmissible.  The  sense 
itself,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  the  phrase  (vlb^  dvOpdimov) 
has  not  the  article,  are  explained  in  the  simplest  manner  by  suppos- 
ing a  reference  to  the  passage  Dan.  vii  13.  There,  in  like  manner, 
the  article  is  wanting,  and  a  Son  of  man  appears  before  the  throne 
of  the  Ancient,  in  order  to  be  formally  invested  with  all  might  and 
dominion.  In  allusion  to  this,  it  is  now  said,  that  because  he  is 
such.a  «?;«  i^i,  he  is  also  the  Judge,  for  everything  is  delivered  into 
his  handia.*  (John  iii  35 ;  Matth.  xi  27 ;  xxviii  18 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  27.) 

Ver.  28,  29. — The  less  is  now  surpassed  by  the  greater : — ^yea, 
even  the  universal  resuscitation  at  the  end  of  time  is  the  work  of 
the  Son  of  God  1  That  the  Lord  here  refers  to  physical  resurrec- 
tion, is  sfiewn  by  the  expression  "in  their  graves"  {jtv  rtH^  fivfjfieioi^\ 
as  also  by  "  come  forth"  (itcnopeveaecu),  and  by  the  remark  that 
the  wicked  will  rise  as  well  as  the  good.  Those  who  have  done 
good  are  here,  of  course,  righteous  persons  as  described  Matth. 
XXV.  84,  ffi,  but  distinguished  from  the  dtcovaavre^  (ver.  25,  those 
who  are  regenerated  through  the  Logos).  In  like  manner  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ  who  have  part  in 
the  first  resurrection  (xx.  5,  6)  are  distinguished  from  the  dead,  who 
are  judged  according  to  their  works j  among  whom  are  righteous  and 
unrighteous  (xx.  12).  To  the  one  class  of  those  who  are  judged  the 
resurrection  is  the  true  life,  while  to  the  other  it  is  only  a  second 
death  (Odvarog  deorepog  Eev.  xx.  14),  i.  c.  the  entire  loss  of  all  higher 
life  and  being,  and  abandonment  to  perfect  alienation  from  God. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  therefore,  judgment  (fcpiaig)  appears  as 
absolute  condemnation  {nardnpiai^).  This  passage  is  further  re- 
markable as  the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament — besides  Acts 
xxiv.  15,  that  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  both  just  and  unjust 
(dvdoToaig  SlkoUjv  re  ml  dSUcov) — containing  an  express  mention  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  1  Cor.  xv.  the  resurrection  appears 
only  as  a  favour  bestowed  upon  believers,  and  Matth.  xxv.,  Bev.  xx., 
although  the  universal  judgment  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, nothing  is  said  respecting  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the 
wicked.  Still,  in  the  passage  Matth.  x.  28,  the  corporeal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  is  presupposed ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament, 

*  Upon  a  oomparison  of  IMi  paasage  with  Heb«  iL  17,  18,  it  might  seem  that  vide 
ToB  dvBpCmw  here  desigiiated  the  man  in  his  homili^and  lowliness;  so  that  the  sense 
wonld  be:  " Because  he  has  humbled  himself  in  lowliness,  he  is  well  qualified  to  be  a 
meroifhl  Judge."  In  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  laj  all  the  stress  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  fi>r  6  vide  r.  d,  is  never  emplojed  in  reference  to  the  humiliation.  Bxsj^ 
sinoe  the  absence  of  the  article  is  easily  explained  by  the  dronmstanoe  that  vide  r.  d, 
possesses  the  nature  of  an  adopted  nomen  proprium,  it  cannot  be  dispated  thac  it  if 
most  suitable  to  retain  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  expression. 
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Dan.  xii.  2,  the  doctrine  that  the  ungodly  will  rise  again  is  most 
distinctly  taught. 

Ver.  80. — The  Redeemer  in  conclusion  describes  his  judgment  as 
unalterable,  because  it  is  just.  The  Father  himself  judges  in  the 
Son.  The  words  oh  dvvofuu  ky6  k,  t.  A.,  I  can  do,  etc.,  proceed  from 
the  general  relation  of  the  Son  (comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  19),  and 
upon  this  is  founded  the  special  relation  of  the  judgment.  The 
judgment  of  the  Son  cannot  but  be  righteous,  because  it  emanates 
from  Gknl,  the  absolute  righteousness  (diKouoovvrf),  (comp.  viii  16), 
and  in  the  Son  it  is  not  a  detached  will  of  his  own  (BSXrjfia  IfiSv)^ 
but  simply  the  will  of  the  Father.  (The  interpretation,  "  I  judge 
concerning  my  contemporaries  according  to  that  which  I  have 
[through  men]  learned  respecting  them,"  would  reduce  all  the  depth 
of  meaning  in  this  passage  to  utter  superficiality,  and  sufficiently 
refutes  itself.) 

Ver.  81,  32. — These  declarations  of  Jesus,  regarding  his  sublime 
office,  v^ry  naturally  lead  him  to  speak  of  the  witnesses  thereto. 
Doubtless  he  read  in  the  astonished  looks  of  his  hearers  the  ques- 
tion :  "  How  dost  thou  prove  this  ?"  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Redeemer  here  appears  to  say  the  very  contrary  to  that  which 
he  utters  in  another  passage  (viii.  14)  in  reply  to  a  similar  query. 
There  he  says  that  his  witness  concerning  himself  is  true  ;  here, 
that  it  is  not  true.  It  has,  however,  already  frequently  been  re- 
marked that  this  difference  is  solved  in  a  simple  manner  thus  : 
Christ  in  this  passage  places  himself  in  the  human  point  of  view 
which  belonged  to  his  auditors,  to  whom  a  testimony  from  himself 
in  his  own  cause  could  be  of  no  value,  because  everywhere  in  the 
world  the  possibility  of  imposture  or  deceit  must  be  presupposed. 
But  in  the  passage  viii.  14,  the  Lord  speaks  concerning  his  Divine 
dignity,  the  truth  of  which  nothing  can  more  strongly  confirm 
than  his  own  word,  this  being  one  with  the  Divine  word  itselE 
Here  (ver.  82),  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Divine  testimony  to  him  as  that 
of  another.  Some,  e.  g.  Chrysostom  and  Grotius,  have  understood 
by  dXXog,  another y  not  God,  but  John  the  Baptist ;  a  view  suffi- 
ciently reftited  by  the  sequel  (ver.  87,  38).  Here,  however,  arises 
the  difficult  question — ^how  many  testimonies  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  words  that  follow?  That  of  the  Baptist  (ver.  33-85)  and 
that  of  Holy  Scripture  (ver.  89)  stand  clearly  out ;  but  whether, 
ver.  86,  the  testimony  through  the  works  (Jpya)  is  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  testimony  of  God,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
distinction  depends  upon  the  acceptation  of  vers.  86,  87,  where  we 
shall  recur  to  this  question  ;  here  I  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  I 
believe  the  two  witnesses  must  be  imited — that  of  the  works,  and, 
80  to  speak,  the  personal  testimony  of  God.  But  ver.  82  may  be  so 
taken  as  to  comprehend  all  the  subsequent  forms  of  testimony,  for 
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the  Baptist  and  the  Sacred  Scriptnrcs  are  in  reality  the  testimonies 
of  Ood  to  Jesus. 

Ver.  33,  34. — The  Saviour,  in  the  first  place,  reminds  his  hearers 
that  they  had  already  received  a  witness  on .  his  behalf  in  John, 
whom  they  honoured  as  a  prophet ;  and  hence  that  they  had  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  believing  him.  Yet  Jesus  expressly  remarks,  that 
he  does  not  need  a  human  recommendation  ;  he  appeals  to  such  evi- 
dence only  to  assist  them  in  believing,  and  thus  to  promote  their 
salvation  {ravra  Aiyw,  Iva  vfmg  aQ)d7JT€),  (The  truth  which  the  Bap- 
tist attested,  is,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.)  This  declaration  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  ;  it  would  seem  that  Christ  here  disparaged 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  which  nevertheless  was  appointed  for 
him  by  God  himself,  and  on  which  such  great  stress  was  laid,  John 
i  19,  ff.  Liicke  endeavours  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  taking  Xafifidvcj 
here  actively,  as  meaning  "  to  seek,  to  strive  after."  But  this  does 
not  remove  the  strange  appearance  of  the  statement,  "  I  desire  no 
human  witness,"  since  Jesus  himself,  ver.  35,  ascribes  importance  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.  The  declaration  is  doubtless  rather 
to  be  taken  thus  :  "  I  do  not  receive  the  testimony  from  a  man  ; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  was  not  a  human  testimony  ;  God 
testified  through  him."*  To  any  one  who  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
human  attestation,  it  was  of  no  value. 

Ver.  85. — Hence  the  following  words,  while  they  represent  John 
88  subordinate  to  Jesus,  who  was  the  light,  still  point  him  out  as 
filled  with  Divine  energy,  by  means  of  which  he  aroused  hearts  and 
consciences  (tccuSfievog)^  and  illuminated  the  understanding  {(pcUvcjv). 
Comp.  as  parallel  Sirach  xlviii.  1.  The  Jews  had  indeed  acknowl- 
edged the  prophetic  endowments  of  the  Baptist,  but  had  not  made 
use  of  them  ;  instead  of  being  led  by  his  sternness  to  genuine  con- 
trition, and  going  as  penitents  to  Christ,  they  amused  themselves 
like  children  in  his  light  for  awhile,  and  then  forsook  him.  The  Re- 
deemer characterizes  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  a  similar  manner, 
Matth.  xi.  16,  ffi  (*EdeXeiv  indicates  the  inclination  of  the  Jews 
for  such  trifling  pleasures.  Comp.  ver.  40.  It  is,  as  Lucke  justly 
remarks,  neither  adverbial  nor  pleonastic. — ^IIp^  cSpav,  comp.  GaL  iL 
6  ;  Philem.  ver.  15.) 

Ver.  86. — Upon  John's  testimony,  follows  the  mention  of  the 
works  {igya)  of  Christ.  By  "  works,"f  as  here  used,  some  have 
understood  the  course  of  action  which  Jesus  pursued,  or  his  Mes- 
sianic ministry  in  general ;  some  his  doctrine  or  his  miracles  alone  ; 

*  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  thus  taken  ?  '*  Properly  speaking,  and  as  infinitelj  superior,  I 
cannot  accept  the  testipionj  of  a  man ;  but  for  your  sakes  (that  je  may  be  saved),  I 
waive  my  prerogative,  and  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  John,"  His  appeal,  however, 
to  John  is  but  incidental,  the  aXXof ,  others  to  whom  he  referred,  was  the  Father. — [K. 

f  There  are  but  few  instances  besides  those  in  John,  where  the  expression  occurs 
with  this  significance^  as  Matth.  xi  2 ;  Heb.  iii  9;  Ps.  evil  24;  in  the  Hebrew  rtprq. 
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and  others  the  latter  in  connexion  with  his  Messianic  ministry. 
That  the  term  does  not  indicate  either  the  doctrine*  or  the 
Messianic  ministry  of  Jesus  toithotU  his  miracles  is  so  clear,  and 
now  so  acknowledged,  that  it  needs  no  further  proof.  Still  the 
question  remains,  whether  we  are  to  understand  the  miracles  of 
Christ  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  his  ministry  generally.  Lticke, 
with  whom  Tholuck  accords,  decidedly  maintains  the  latter  opinion. 
I  think  with  Storr,  Flatt,  and  Kuinoel,  that  ipr/a  =  arnma  indicates  ' 
only  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Llicke  is  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
other  view  by  the  comparison  of  John  xvii  4,  rh  epyov  h-ekeluxjay  I 
have  accomplished  the  work.  This  passage  does  indeed  appear  par- 
allel, since  the  very  expression  "  accomplish  them"  (reAetcj^jw  avra) 
occurs  in  ours  ;  but  a  closer  consideration  of  it  tends  to  shew  the 
contrary.  The  singular ,  with  the  article  John  xvii.  4,  leaves  no 
choice ;  there  the  work  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  understood  as  designat- 
ing his  miracles  collectively,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  entire  Mes- 
sianic vocation,  with  all  its  individual  manifestations.  But  where 
the  expression  occurs  in  the  plural,  this  signification  is  by  no  means 
so  suited  to  the  context  as  that  which  restricts  it  to  the  miracles. 
In  addition  to  the  present  passage,  John  x.  25,  32,  38,  xiv.  11,  ffi 
decidedly  favour  this  view.  In  these  verses  the  works  are  always 
employed  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ,  just  as  the 
OTjfieia,  signs,  iii.  2.  Miracles,  however,  are  the  only  manifestations 
of  the  Messianic  ministry  of  Jesus  which  could  prove  his  mission  to 
be  Divine,  and  consequently  these  alone  can  be  meant.  The  entire 
Messianic  work  of  Jesus  could  not  form  a  proof,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  was  not  yet  completed,  and  could  not  be  surveyed.  Lticke,  in- 
deed, thinks  that  reXeiuow,  accomplish,  cannot  be  said  of  miracles, 
because  they  are  completed  immediately  as  they  take  place.  But 
this  expression  does  not  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  individual 
miracle ;  it  rather  relates  to  the  entire  sum  of  his  miracles  then 
present  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  this  comprehensive 
term  is  resolved  into  its  particulars  by  the  words  the  very  works 
which  I  do  {avra  ra  ^a  &  6yu)  noio))  which  follow  ;  and  this  supple- 
mentary clause  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  interpretation  of 
Lticke.  The  miracles  of  Jesus,  can,  in  their  nature  alone,  be  ad- 
duced as  proofs  of  Christ's  eflScacy. 

Ver.  37,  38. — These  verses  appear  to  contain  merely  a  more  defi- 
nite explanation  of  ver.  36,  as  Lticke  thinks,  and  as  it  seemed  to- 
me probable  at  a  still  earlier  period.  But  the  perfect  fiefioprv^Ke^ 
has  testified,  with  the  subsequent  dKr^Kdare,  ye  have  heard,  and 
icjpdicaTe,  have  seen,  as  also  the  emphatic  himself  (avrSg),  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that /orm  and  voice  (el6og  and  (ponnj)  are  not  suited  to  ^pya,^ 

*  In  the  paisage  xiv.  10  this  is  veiy  apparent    Compare,  however,  the  expositioa 
failooo. 
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works,  indicate,  with  more  than  probability,  an  advance  to  some- 
thing new.  We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  an  allusion  either  to 
the  fact  of  the  baptism  or  to  the  prophets  and  their  testimony,  but  a 
reference  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Gh)d  in  the 
souls  of  men  (comp.  vi.  46);  the  Lord  represents  this  as  constitu- 
ting spiritual  theophania,  which,  however,  presupposes  susceptibility, 
"  being  in  the  truth,"  in  order  to  be  perceived.  They  might  have 
seen  the  form  of  God,  and  might  have  heard  his  voice,  but  they  had 
been  prevented  by  their  sins,  which  had  blunted  their  powers  of 
perception.  Jesus,  in  exhibiting  the  proof  of  this  want  of  suscep- 
tibility in  his  contemporaries,  refers  to  the  various  modes  in  which 
God  is  revealed  ;  he  maniiests  himself  as  in  nature  and  in  history, 
so  also  in  the  souL  But  those  Jews  had  nowhere  acknowledged 
him.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  understand  literal  theophania,  for 
these  the  Jews  could  not  have  seen  ;  but  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion is  borrowed  from  these.  Voice  and  form,  as  modes  of  Divine 
revelation  which  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  opened  mind  can  perceive, 
correspond  with  "  hearing"  and  "  seeing,"  whereby  Jesus  designates 
his  own  perceptions  of  the  operations  of  the  Father.  To  under- 
stand the  passage  as  stating  the  spirituality  of  God,  is,  as  may 
easily  be  seen,  quite  a  mistake  ;  for  the  Lord  does  not  deny,  but  as- 
serts the  voice  and  form  of  God  ;  but  merely  declares  that  the  Jews 
have  not  acknowledged  them. 

As  regards  the  words  koI  rbv  XSyov  avrov  ovk  Ix^^  yivovra  tv  {ffuv^ 
and  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you,  I  cannot  with  Liicke  refer 
it  to  the  word  of  Scripture,  but  only  to  the  inward  revelation  of  Qt)d 
in  the  conscience.  (Comp.  1  John,  i.  10.)  According  to  John's  idea 
there  is  in  every  mind  an  utterance  of  the  word  of  the  eternal  Q^d 
which  responds  to  every  kindred  element  without.  Sin  has  indeed 
diminished  man's  susceptibility  of  its  awakening  power,  but  still  it 
displays  itself  as  ever  eflScacious.  This  word  abiding  within  us 
(A6yov  exeiv  iievovra),  however,  according  to  our  passage,  precedes 
faith,  and  is  essential  to  it.  It  is  equivalent  to  being  "of  the 
truth,"  or  to  the  law  of  God  within  men.  (Rom.  i.  18,  19,  it  14, 
15.)  Without  something  analogous  in  the  mind,  man  cannot  per- 
ceive the  things  of  Qt)d.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  Jesus,  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels  (Matth.  vi.  23),  calls  "  the  light  in  thee."  This 
assumption  involves  no  denial  of  sinfulness,  although  it  <5ertainly 
does  deny  the  entire  extinction  of  all  power  to  perceive  that  which 
is  Divine.  (The  idea  of  fievecv^  elvcu  kv  rivl,  abiding,  being  in,  in 
John,  is  profoundly  spiritual ;  he  understands  by  it  essential  in- 
dwelling and  in-being.  In  particular,  the  Divine  nature  is  conceived 
of  as  actually  imparting  itself  to  men  through  love  [ver.  42]  as  self- 
communication.  Comp.  Rom.  x.  8.)  Some  mistakes  might  arise  in 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  vers.  37,  88,  from 
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the  comparison  of  i  18  and  vi  46,  where  it  is  said  tliat  no  one  ex- 
cept the  Son  can  see  God.  But  even  in  these  passages  the  reference 
is  not  to  an  immediate  contemplation  of  Gk)d,  apart  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Son ;  on  the  contrary,  the  meaning,  when  divested 
of  the  metaphorical  allusion  to  theophania,  is  no  other  than  that 
expressed  Matth.  xL  27,  "  No  one  knoweth  the  Father  except  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  hiuL"  Christ  was  willing 
to  reveal  the  Father,  hut  the  unbelieving  Jews  closed  their  eyes 
against  the  entering  Ught. 

Yer.  89, 40. — ^As  a  proof  of  the  complete  blindness  and  deadness 
of  the  Jews,  Jesus  adduces  the  fact  that  they  perpetually  search  the 
Scripture  and  think  to  possess  eternal  life  therein,  without  yet  per- 
ceiving that  Scripture  itself  testifies  of  Christ.  But  (Kal  is  to  be 
taken  as  adversative)  they  toiU  not  come  to  Christ ;  the  impurity 
of  their  disposition  forms  the  foundation  of  their  incapacity  for  the 
knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  his  messengers.  Thus  viewed,  the  passage 
takes  its  place  in  the  connexion  with  less  ambiguity  than  if  ipewSm 
be  understood  as  an  imperative.  True,  the  absence  of  vimg  appears 
to  favour  the  imperative  acceptation,  while  Lticke  adduces  John  vii 
24,  xiv.  28  ;  1  Thess.  it  9,  as  instances  in  which  vfmg  is  omitted 
before  the  imperative. 

Ver.  41-44. — As  the  ground  of  this  unwillingness  (oi  SiXere 
iXSelVy  ver.  49),  the  Lord  now  mentions  their  love  of  self,  and  the 
deficiency  of  love  to  God  connected  therewith.  (The  words  oific 
Ix^v  dydmiv  tov  Qeov  iv  iavT(^  are  evidently  to  be  taken  like  X6yov 
ix^v  kv  kavT<D  ver.  88 ;  viz.,  not  as  referring  to  the  determination  of 
the  will,  but  to  that  higher  element  of  life  which  Gk)d  imparts  to 
man ;  for  no  one  can  love  God  unless  God  has  first  loved  him,  i.  6., 
has  communicated  himself  to  him,  1  John  iv.  10.)  The  love  of  God 
rebukes  all  sin  and  self-complacency,  but  the  sin  that  is  in  men  flat- 
ters them ;  hence  man  seeks  the  perishable  honour  {66§a)  of  men 
which  pleases  the  flesh,  rather  than  eternal  honour  with  God.  On 
this  account  the  Jews  welcomed  fidse  Christs  and  prophets,  but 
nailed  the  true  Saviour  to  the  cross.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on 
Matth.  xxiv.  4,  5.  Lticke  on  the  passage  remarks,  according  to 
Bengel,  that  the  Jews  count  no  lees  than  sixty-four  false  Messiahs 
after  Christ.) 

Ver.  45-47. — Jesus  now  addresses  the  last  reproof  to  his  hearers, 
by  laying  before  them  his  relation  to  Moses,  as  the  representative 
of  the  law.  The  legality  of  the  Pharisaic  Jews  led  them  to  believe 
that  they  had  in  Moses  an  intercessor  with  Gtod  ;  if  they  saw  in 
Christ  something  Divine  or  pleasing  to  God,  on  the  other  hand  he 
appeared  to  them  as  their  opponent  because  he  reproved  their  sins. 
This  view  proceeded  from  totally  false  and  distorted  conceptions. 
The  gentle  Son  of  man,  full  of  grace  and  truth  (i  17),  brought  for- 
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giveness,  although  indeed  only  to  the  penitent  and  believing  ;^ 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  law  fonned  the  accusing  element 
against  the  disobedient.  To  this  latter  class  the  Jews  plainly 
shewed  that  they  belonged,  for  not  to  mention  gross  transgressions 
of  law,  they  did  not  observe  the  command  of  Moses  to  honour  the 
promised  Prophet.  (Deut.  xviii.  18.)  The  Lord  may  have  alluded 
especially  to  this  passage  ;  but  he  also  regarded  all  the  other  pre- 
dictions in  the  Mosaic  writings  (which  he  thus  recognized  in  the 
Pentateuch,  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  27),  in  connexion  with  the  typically 
symbolic  character  of  the  law,  as  means  calculated  to  aws^en  his 
contemporaries,  and  draw  them  speedily  to  himself  But  they 
rather  accumulated  to  themselves  teachers  according  as  their  ears 
itched  for  them  (2  Tim.  iv.  3),  instead  of  receiving  the  wholesome 
doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  concluding  words  (ver.  47)  are  re- 
markable, in  that  the  words  of  Christ  appear  far  more  efficacious  than 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  their  devotion  to  the  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture  tended  to  assist  iheir  perception  of  the 
truth  that  it  contained,  whilst  they  were  full  of  prejudice  against 
the  Lord. 


§  10.  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand — Jesus  Walking 

ON  THE  Sea — DiscouESES  ON  Paktaking  his  Flesh 

AND  Blood. 

(John  yl  1-71.) 

Ver.  1-18. — With  respect  to  the  fact  of  this  feeding  itself,  we 
have  already  said  what  is  necessary  in  the  Oomm.  on  Matth.  xiv.  13, 
ffi  compared  with  xv.  32,  ff.  The  fact  itself,  like  the  walking  of 
Jesus  on  the  sea,  is  here  only  of  secondary  importance ;  both  merely 
serve  as  bases  to  the  following  weighty  discourses  of  Jesus,  which 
were  important  to  the  Evangelist's  immediate  design.  For  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  account  of  the  feeding  is  intended  by  John  to  stand 
in  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse  on  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  his  flesh  and  blood  ;  hence  it  may  furnish  an  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper.  In  particular,  the  et^opfor/a,  giv^ 
ing  of  thanks,  of  Christ,  which  vi  11  appears  as  the  efficient  point 
in  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  is  to  be  understood  similarly 
also  in  connexion  with  the  Supper.  On  the  ptera  ravra^  ver.  1,  com- 
pared with  fiv  61  tyyv^  rh  ndaxa,  ver.  4,  we  have  already  spoken,  v.  1. 

*  De  Wette^s  yiew  of  this  paaeage,  which  makes  Jesus  merely  say,  "that  he  wonld 
not  accuse  them,  this  not  being  necessaiy,  since  Moses  did  it,"  is  erroneous.  As  if  Hoses 
here  did  something  which  it  was  the  true  province  of  Christ  to  do  1  The  judicial  func« 
tion  of  the  Redeemer,  on  the  contrary,  here  entirely  withdraws,  and  the  sense  of  our  paa* 
■age  is  eqaivalent  to  the  words^  "I  judge  no  one.** 
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The  Feast  there  mentioned  was  probably  that  of  Pnrim,  which  was 
only  about  a  month  distant  from  the  Passover.  If  a  Passover 
were  to  be  understood  there  also,  then  either  no  account  would  be 
given  of  a  whole  year,  or  else  it  would  be  necessary,  as  Dr.  PauluB 
proposes,  to  take  hfyvg  in  the  sense  of  "just  after,"  "shortly  there- 
upon/' This,  however,  as  we  have  observed  in  our  remarks  on  v.  1, 
is  utterly  incongruous,  since  the  term,  when  employed  in  reference 
to  time,  constantly  means,  "  nearly  approaching,''*  and,  hence  the 
opinion  that  the  Feast  mentioned  v.  1  was  a  Passover,  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  us. 

Ver.  14,  15.— John  relates  more  expressly  than  the  synoptical 
Evangelists,  that  the  assembled  multitude,  astonished  at  the  amaz- 
ing miracle,  endeavoured  to  claim  Jesus  on  the  side  of  their  political 
views  concerning  the  Messiah.  This  induced  him  to  return  alone  to 
the  mountain  (ver.  3)  where  he  had  previously  been  with  his  disci- 
ples. ('O  TTptxtyrJTTig  here  stands,  icar'  ihx^y  for  the  Messiah,  accord- 
ing to  Deut,  xviii  18,  in  the  signification :  "  The  One  known  great 
Prophet  promised  by  Moses.") 

Ver.  16-24 — The  event  immediately  subsequent,  the  walking  of 
Jesus  on  the  sea,  has  also  been  considered,  Matth.  xiv.  22,  ff.  Our 
Evangelist  only  speaks -more  particularly  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  people  after  the  Lord  had  withdrawn  (ver.  22-24).  The  crowd, 
he  says,  had  observed  that,  when  the  disciples  went  away  in  the 
evening,  Jesus  remained  behind,  and  that  no  other  ship  was  there 
besides  that  in  which  they  embarked.  (For  the  sake  of  pointing 
out  the  one  ship  more  exactly,  some  codices  have,  in  ver.  22,  the 
additional  clause  :  iicelvoy  elg  8  kvifirfoav  ol  fjLoSrjrcu  abrov^  which,  how- 
ever, plainly  betrays  itself  as  a  mere  interpretation.)  JThey  there- 
fore conjectured  that  the  Lord  must  have  chosen  the  route  by  land, 
and  in  vessels  which  had  arrived  in  the  meantime,  they  hastened 
over  the  sea  that  they  might  be  before  him.  (Since  it  had  been 
previously  said  that  there  was  no  other  ship  there,  it  was  needful  to 
add  the  supplementary  remark,  ver.  23,  that  others  had  come  from 
Tiberias.  This,  however,  forms  a  parenthesis,  for  lire  cZcJev,  ver.  24, 
resumes  the  thread  of  the  discourse  [/daw,  ver.  22].  The  reading 
ddov  or  tldev  for  Idiiv  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
parenthetical  sentence.) 

Ver.  25-26. — Surprised  to  find  Jesus  already  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  they  ask  :  n&rs  cMe  yeycvaq  ;  when  earnest  thou  hither  f 
the  when  (jT&re)  is  here  evidently  intended  to  involve  the  how  (n&g) 
as  they  thought  to  deduce  the  mode  in  which  he  had  come  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  The  Redeemer  enters  into  no  particulars  about 
external  matters,  but  conducts  them  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of 

•  Comp.  only  John  xL  65,  where  the  same  words  occur :  iv  6i  iyyUc  rd  ndijxo  ruv 
lamdaluv. 
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i^ir  own  hearts,  and  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  follow 
him.  Tholuck  here  remarks,  that  to  request  the  miradee  merely 
from  the  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the  eye,  would  have  argued  gross 
and  sensual  views,  but,  to  ask  them  for  the  satis&ction  of  animal  ap- 
petite, was  still  more  censurable.  He  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
taken  the  words  6ti  i<l>dr/€T€  itc  tG>v  dpriov  icdl  ix^^^^^^Vi^^j  because  ye 
ate  of  the  loaves  and  were  satisfied^  as  referring  merely  to  physical 
satisfaction,  as,  indeed,  their  primary  signification  would  indicate. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ  could  have  been  induced 
to  address  such  a  spiritual  discourse  to  men  so  grossly  sensuaL  For, 
granting  that  the  Redeemer,  in  his  discourses,  frequently  went  be- 
yoad  his  hearers'  capacity  of  apprehension,  because  his  words  were 
also  intended  for  after  ages  (Johu  xiv.  26),  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Jesus  did  not  act  with  utter  disregard  of  circumstances,  and 
address  the  profoundest  truths  to  the  very  persons  who  had  least 
ability  to  uaderstand  them.  The  concluding  observations,  vi  60- 
71,  in  relation  to  the  hearers  of  the  discourse,  appear  again  entirely 
unadapted  to  such  a  character  in  the  majority,  and  such  childlike 
expressions  as  ver.  34,  /cvpiSj  Travrore  dbg  '^fuv  rbv  d^rrov  tovtov^  Lord 
always  give  us^  etc.,  also  seem  to  indicate  a  different  bent  of  mind. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  grossly  sensual  men,  and  the  disciples  (ver.  60,  £),  and  that  the 
profound  discourses  were  strictly  intended  for  the  latter.  But  vera 
27,  ff.  shew  the  contrary.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
course, the  sentiments  peculiar  to  it  are  addressed  to  the  persons 
who  appear  described,  ver.  26,  in  such  strong  language.  The  words 
then,  are  doubtless  best  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  Although  her  atten- 
tion was  primarily  directed  to  the  well-water  in  the  external  sense, 
she  was  not  a  woman  of  ordinary  character,  but  was  susceptible  of 
the  highest  truths  ;  so  these  men,  although  they  certainly  rejoiced 
in  the  bestowment  of  the  bread,  yet  did  not  so  from  vulgar  sensual- 
ity, but  partly  from  that  poverty  which  excited  pity,  and  partly 
from  the  mere  desire  of  excitement.  The  Lord,  therefore,  could 
venture  such  profound  revelations  in  their  hearing,  since  he  might 
hope,  by  disclosing  the  truth,  to  awaken  within  them  the  slumber- 
ing germ  of  higher  principles  ;  or  if  they  remained  immovable,  and 
became  contentious,  he  would  necessarily  wish  them  to  withdraw. 

Ver.  27,  28. — Jesus  here  introduces  the  discourse  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  began  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaiia. 
From  material  bread  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  spiritual,  and  here  des- 
ignates himsell*  the  Bread  of  life  (dfrrog  rrjg  <(w^r),  as  he  there  called 
himself  the  water  of  life.  The  expression,  "  food  enduring  unto 
everlasting  life"  {Ppoioig  yhfovaa  elg  ^(oijv  aldviov)^  also  intimates  the 
effect  of  spiritual  nutriment. 
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The  food  itself  is  of  course  intended  to  minister  enjoyment,  but 
as  heavenly  food,  it  imparts  its  nature  to  him  who  partakes  it, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  changes  physical  nutriment  into 
its  own  nature.  Now  the  Son  of  Man  dispenses  this  food,  but  man 
must  seek  it  from  him.  (*E(>ya^e(T0at  corresponds  with  the  foregoing 
C,riTuv,  It  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  "  to  obtain  by  labour,"  i.  e., 
"  to  acquire,"  "  to  procure."  Thus  V?i  is  used  in  Hebrew,  e.  gr., 
Prov.  xxi.  6,  -ig*  I'lw^a  ns-jsh  V>fe,  i,  e.,  one  who  acquires  treasures 
with  a  lying  tongue.  The  LXX.  it  is  true,  have  here  translated  it 
by  Bvepryetv^  but  Theodotion  has  i^d^eaSai,  Uoielv  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. Comp.  Matth.  xxv.  16.)  The  Father  (by  the  signs  which 
he  performs  through  the  Son,  chap.  v.  36),  has  sealed  him,**  as  the 
dispenser  of  this  heavenly  vital  energy.  (On  a(i>payl^G)y  comp.  the 
remarks  at  iii.  83.)t  The  answer  of  the  Jews  to  these  words  of 
Christ  plainly  indicates  a  certain  spiritual  understanding  ;  it  is  not 
indeed  altogether  appropriate,  but  still  it  is  not  entirely  beside  the 
mark.  Agreeably  to  their  legal  point  of  view,  they  refer  the  meat 
(flpQat^)  to  such  works  of  the  law  as  God  requires  (^pya  r.  9.),  and 
from  Christ  they  only  desire  instruction  as  to  the  right  legal  works. 
Lticke  here  observes  that  this  answer  may  have  been  given  by  the 
more  cultivated  among  the  assembly,  and  it  certainly  is  probable 
that  they  led  the  conversation ;  but  even  the  most  uncultivated 
might  have  answered  thus,  if  only  susceptible  of  the  higher  element. 

Ver.  29-31. — From  the  many  works  to  which  the  Jews,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  legal  bias,  referred,  Jesus  points  them  to  the 
one  thing  needful,  whereby  alone  all  the  works  of  man  are  truly  con- 
secrated, viz.,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  With  a  fine  allusion  to  the 
^pya  he  terms  it  a  work  of  God  (epryov  r.  e.),  faith  being  not  only 
pleasing  to  God,  but  also  wrought  by  his  grace,  and  thus  a  work  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  To  this  work  the  Jews  did  not  attain, 
through  their  inward  restlessness,  and  their  efforts  to  perform  works 
of  many  kinds.  Even  now  when  this  invitation  was  addressed  to 
them,  instead  of  manifesting  a  docile  mind,  and  making  room  in 
their  hearts  for  the  power  of  Jesus,  they  first  require  signs.  Dr. 
Paulus  makes  use  of  these  words  to  shew  that  they  cannot  have  re- 
garded the  previous  entertainment  as  a  miracle.  But  in  that  case 
the  subsequent  mention  of  manna,  ver.  31,  is  inexplicable,  for  this 
necessarily  has  direct  reference  to  the  miracle  of  the  feeding.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  the  circumstance  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
The  assembly  here  surroimding  Jesus,  consisted  partly  of  those  who 
had  been  spectators  at  the  feeding,  and  partly  of  others  who  had 

♦  Here  (ver.  27)  narijp  is  used  in  connexion  with  v.  t.  dvdpunoVf  a  circumstance  that 
seldom  occurs.    Comp.  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Mark  ziii.  32. 

f  The  view  of  Hilary  is  quite  erroneous.  He  refers  the  a(p()ayi^eiv,  sealing^  not  to  the- 
**  works,"  but  to  the  Son's  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  as  if  he  were  an  impresaioBt 
(;i^apaxr^p  rijc  imoarucetig  Heb.  L  3)  of  the  Father. 
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only  heard  it  related  ;  some  of  the  latter  placed  no  confidence  in  the 
account,  and  wishing  to  see  something  of  the  kind  with  their  own 
eyes,  endeavoured,  by  mentioning  the  manna,  to  induce  Jesus  to 
repeat  the  miracle.  "  Ye  were  satisfied,"  ver.  26,  distinctly  points 
to  the  same  persons  as  were  present  before.  They  also  now  plainly 
intimate  to  the  Redeemer  what  kind  of  miracle  they  mean,  viz.,  a 
truly  splendid  one  (ix  tov  ovpavov^  Matth.  xvL  1)  like  that  of  Moses 
with  the  manna.  This  appears  to  involve  a  depreciation  of  what 
Jesus  had  done  in  feeding  with  ordinary  bread  ;  so  that  we  get  the 
sense,  "  Behold  Moses  performed  still  greater  miracles,  he  gave  us 
bread /rom  heaven!"  Such  a  miracle  the  Jews  probably  thought 
they  might  expect  from  the  Messiah,  because  they  regarded  Moses 
as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  even  in  relation  to  his  miracles.*  The 
citation  is  from  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  where,  however,  the  LXX.  read  dprov 
ovpavov-^  ^dcj/cev  avrolg,     (Comp.  Rev.  ii.  17.) 

Ver.  32,  33. — With  this  manna  which  nourishes  the  body,  Christ 
now  contrasts  his  nutriment  for  the  souL  The  Redeemer  by  no 
means  denies  that  the  manna  came  from  heaven  ;  he  only  says  that 
it  was  not  the  dpro^  dXTjSivbgiK  tov  ovQavov^  true  bread  from  heaven 
(respecting  dX7]0iv6q  comp.  the  remarks  on  John.i.  9),  t.  e.,  it  could 
not  be  so  termed  in  the  strict  and  highest  sense,  because  it  served 
for  physical  purposes,  and  therefore,  even  though  prepared  by  God 
in  a  miraculous  way,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  spiritual 
world. 

With  respect  to  the  manna  still  found  in  Arabia,  and  its  relation 
to  the  miraculous  manna  of  Holy  Scripture,  comp.  Von  Raumer's 
remarks,  in  his  Zug  der  Israeliten  durch  die  Wiiste  (Leipzig, 
1834),  p.  27,  ff. 

Christ  designates  himself  the  Karaffalvotv  kit  tov  ovpavov^  descend^ 
ing  from  Jieaven,  as  the  true  bread.  Liicke  justly  defines  the 
difference  between  KaToPalvcjv  and  KaTofidg  (ver.  41);  the  latter 
indicates  the  fact,  the  former  rather  the  quality.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  Liicke  in  understanding  the  words  6  KdTo^vmr  Ik  tov 
ovgavov  Kcu  ^G)Tiv  didovg  tg)  KdafKp,  as  an  epithet  of  the  bread.  This 
would  occasion  an  obvious  tautology  with  what  precedes.  On  the 
-contrary,  it  is  a  predicate,  or,  inverting  the  sentence,  a  subject 
in  this  sense :  "  He  who  comes  from  heaven,  the  dispenser  of 
life  to  the  world,  is  himself  the  bread  of  Gtod."  That  the  bread 
of  God  comes  from  heaven  is  self-evident,  since  GUxl  dwells  in 
heaven.  Moreover,  it  is  only  thus  that  the  language  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life"  (ver.  35)  is  suitable.    The  world  is  contemplated  as 

*  Lightfoot  bor.  hebr.  p.  1019,  quotes  fh)m  Midras  Ck>heleth  £  86,  4^  this  passage: 
redemptor  prior  (i.  e,  Moses)  descendere  fecit  pro  iis  Manna,  sic  et  redemptor  posterior 
^n  rttt  T'«n^\  i>  c.^  descendere  iaciet  Manna  sicnt  scriptum  est  Ps.  Ixxviii  24 

f  tLo  Hebrew  text  has  d^^v  "{^^  *»  ^t  com  of  heaven. 
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carrying  death  within  itself,  and  hence  the  incarnate  Logos  is  the 
first  who  brings  into  it  the  true  life  (i.  4),  If  the  words  had  been 
intended  to  refer  to  bread,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  said,  6  yctp 
dpTog  Qeov  Karafiaivu  kK  tov  ovpavov,  I  cannot  admit  that  if  the  par- 
ticiple had  been  used  in  application  to  Christ,  the  expression  6  koto- 
Pdg  must  have  been  employed,  because  the  coming  of  Christ  from 
heaven  was  not  concluded  once  for  all  with  the  birth,  but  is  a  con- 
tinous  act,  on  which  account  Christ  was  spoken  of  during  his  life  on 
earth  as  being  in  heaven.  Consequently,  both  participles  may  be 
used  with  respect  to  Christ,  according  as  his  descent  is  represented 
as  finished,  or  as  continuous.     Meyer  justly  takes  the  same  view. 

Ver.  34,  85. — ^Like  the  Samaritan  woman  (iv.  15),  the  assembly 
of  Jews  cried  out  navrore  6bg  ^fuv  tov  dprov  tovtov,  evermore  give 
U8  this  bread,  and  thus  we  see  that  these  men  entertained  a  certain 
desire  after  heavenly  things.  Hereupon  the  Redeemer  expressly 
represents  himself  to  them  as  the  bread  of  life,  and  as  appeasing 
all  hunger. 

Here  the  remark  applies  which  we  made  in  commenting  on  iv. 
14,  viz.,  it  is  not  the  Lord's  doctrine  that  imparts  satisfaction,  and 
allays  desire  (this  may  be  possessed  in  the  memory  without  assuag- 
ing the  longings  of  the  heart)  ;  but  it  is  his  Spirit,  which  necessa- 
rily teaches  the  right  doctrine.  He  communicates  his  spiritual  life 
and  essence  itself  to  his  own,  and  therefore  makes  them  like  him- 
self, first  spiritually,  then  corporeally  (Rom.  viii.  11).  Respecting 
ipxeaSai  =  marevetv,  consult  the  remarks  on  John  iii.  20,  21,  com- 
pared with  ver.  18,  and  also  John  vi.  86,  compared  with  ver.  87. 

Ver.  86-88. — This  true  faith  was  the  very  thing  that  was  not 
yielded  to  the  Redeemer  (ver.  26).  They  regarded  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (ver.  14,  15),  and  yet  they  had  not  faith,  because  they  did 
not  receive  the  Divine  power  that  issued  from  Christ,  and  allow  it 
to  operate  effectually  within  them.  This  was  the  more  censurable, 
as  they  enjoyed  his  immediate  ministry.  (In  Sn  Kal  kc^paKari  fjie,  the 
jral  is  to  be  taken  in  the  signification  of  etiamsi.)  Yet  the  Lord,  as 
if  consoling  himself,  limits  the  general  expression  "  ye  believe  not" 
(ov  moTevere)  so  as  to  except  some  from  the  statement,  just  as  he 
did  i.  11,  12.  (In  ndv  d  the  absolute  is  employed  for  the  concrete  ; 
Christ  views  those  who  come  to  him  as  one  organic  whole.)  All 
whom  the  Father  giveth  to  him  certainly  will  come  to  him.  ^66vai^ 
give  (x.  29,  xvii.  6,  9,  12,  24),  evidently  traces  faith  itself  to  a  Di- 
vine influence,  which  is  designated,  ver.  44,  as  drawing  {kXKveiv). 
Faith,  therefore,  is  Grod's  work  in  believers  (PhiL  ii.  18)  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  unbelief  of  unbelievers  is  also  found  in 
God's  decree.  For  it  is  the  sad  prerogative  of  the  creature  that  he 
can  sin,  and  by  sin  can  render  himself  unsusceptible  of  God's  gra- 
cious attractions.    But  every  heart  that  yields  to  these  attractions 
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of  the  Father  is  met  by  the  Son  with  overflowing  kindness.  (Ov  fifj 
iicfidM)  e^o)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  litotes,  "  I  not  only  do  not  cast  him 
out,  but  I  embrace  him  with  all  the  energy  of  love  ;"  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  do  not  oppose  each  other,  but 
work  harmoniously  together.)  (The  formula  iKpdkXeiv  i^cj  indicates 
a  separate  and  limited  spiritual  community  which  the  Redeemer 
came  to  establish.    Oomp.  Matth.  xxv.  10.) 

Ver.  89,  40. — As  the  sublime  will  of  the  Father,  which  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  mission  of  the  Son,  it  is  now  specified 
that  he,  the  source  of  life,  should  impart  life  to  the  dead.     (Comp. 
i  4,  iii  15,  16.)    As  the  point  of  consummation,  however,  in  the 
quickening  ((^uxmouiaScu)^  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  (dvdaraoi^ 
iv  T§  ioxdrxi  ^i^^p^y  is  immediately  mentioned,  which  presupposes 
the  awakening  of  the  spirit  and  the  quickening  of  the  souL    The 
natural  import  of  the  phrase  "  last  day"  {^oxO'TT}  i^fiepa)  restricts  this 
necessarily  to  the  bodily  resurrection.  (Comp.  the  Gomm.  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  3.)     Every  application  of  the  expression  to  the  merely  spiritual 
ministry  of  Christ  would  make  it  a  mere  repetition  of  the  "  eternal 
life."    H,  however,  it  be  referred  to  the  quickening  of  the  body 
(/^(oonoiTjai^  Tov  atifmrog),  we  then  have  in  these  words  a  significant 
hint  at  what  was  brought  out  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  con- 
versation.   In  the  interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  representation  of  himself  as  spiritual,  living 
water,  which  refreshes  and  sustains  the  soul ;  here  he  already  inti- 
mates that  he  will  go  further,  and  describe  himself  as  the  restorer 
and  transformer  of  the  entire  man,  even  of  the  body.     Thus  the 
conversation  has  an  internal  progress — the   Redeemer   penetrates 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  sublime  idea  of  the  quickening  of 
the  world,  and  as  its  consummation,  he  sets  forth  the  glorification 
even  of  that  which  is  corporeal.     Hand  in  hand  with  this  advance, 
proceeds  the  disclosure  of  the  gifts  that  he  bestows  ;  he  gives  not 
merely  his  spirit  but  his  life  {^vxrj)  itself,  and  even  his  flesh.    (The 
construction  of  ndv  with  the  following  i^  abrov  is  a  known  hebraisnu 
Comp.  Qesenius,  Lehrgeb.  p.  728,  ff.  on  the  use  of  the  nominative 
absolute.     Lticke,  it  is  true,  justly  remarks,  that  kindred  construc- 
tions occur  even  in  the  writings  of  profane  Greek  authors.     [Comp. 
Viger,  Hermann's  edition,  p.  54,  note,  where  e.  gr.,  the  passage  :  i} 
6e  de^idy  dpOol  T^-^wpoc  ^/cc/y^foi  daKrvXoi  is  adduced  from  Phi- 
lostrat.  vita  ApolL  Tyan.  iv.  28.]     But  this  simply  shews  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  expression,  whilst  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  the  ordinary 
construction. — The  reading  Trarp^f,  ver.  89,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  gloss  to  nefMtjxtvrog.) 

Ver.  41,  42. — The  Jews,  entangled  in  their  customary  views  of 
the  Messiah,  which  regarded  him  merely  as  a  man  icar^  iKXoyrjv^ 
make  objections  because  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  a  direct  heavenly 
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origin.  Liicke  thinks  that,  according  to  vii.  27,  they  had  assumed 
the  Messiah's  origin  to  be  unknown  (after  the  analogy  of  Heb.  vii. 
8);  and  thinking  that  they  knew  the  father  and  mother  of  Jesus 
(according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  Joseph  was  his  father),  they 
had  concluded  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah.  But  this  evidently 
disagrees  with  vi  14, 15,  where  it  is  said  that  they  wished  to  make 
him  king.  It  was  not  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  that  gave  ofiSence 
to  these  ;  it  was  the  circumstance  that  he  ascribed  to  himself  as 
Messiah,  a  purely  heavenly  origin.     (Comp.  Matth.  x.  32,  fif.) 

Ver.  43,  44. — This  fresh  proof  <rf  their  unbelief  induces  Jesus 
once  more  to  refer  (ver.  37)  to  the  circimistance  that  faith  is  a 
gracious  gift  of  God.  The  Bedeemer  does  not  propose  to  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  men  by  external  facts,  historically  (so  to  speak) 
— e.  g.,  by  the  information  that  he  is  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  but  be- 
gotten by  the  Holy  Spirit;  on  the  contrary,  his  operations  are 
purely  internal  and  spiritual,  effected  by  the  indwelling  power  of 
truth.  He  continually  pours  the  rays  of  his  heavenly  light  into  the 
darkness  of  the  heart,  assured  that  it  is  effectual  where  the  Father's 
gracious  attractions  are  revealed.  Where  this  has  not  yet  come  to 
pass,  no  purpose  or  resolution  can  effect  it  {ovdelg  dvvarai  i^ddv) — 
the  hour  of  gracious  attraction  is  to  be  awaited.  Here,  however,  this 
attracting  (iXxveiv)  needs  a  closer  consideration.  (The  expression  is 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament  form  ?pBto,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  signification,  Jer.  xxxi.  8,  Song  of  Solomon  i  4. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  in  both  instances  by  IXxvetv,)  For  since  the 
work  of  the  Son  is  also  Divine,  there  here  appears  a  twofold  Divine 
agency — that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Son.  The  question  is, 
how  tiiese  are  related.*  Although,  in  the  Father's  attracting  to  the 
Son,  even  external  circumstances  favourable  to  the  development  of 
spiritual  life  may  be  taken  into  accoimt,  still  its  essence  always  con- 
sists in  internal  incitement  by  the  Si)irit.  But  if  the  Father  dratoB 
to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  again  leads  to  the  Father  (John  xiv.  6), 
and  it  is  also  said  in  reference  to  the  Son,  "  without  me,  ye  can  do 
iK>thing"  (John  xv.  5),  an  altogether  peculiar  relation  is  here  to  bo 
presupposed.  The  hints  already  given  on  Matth.  xii.  32,  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Trinity,  furnish  the  key  to  this  diflSculty, 
All  knowledge  of  Orod  proceeds  from  the  Father,  in  so  far  as  in  him 
jxywer — the  first  attribute  of  which  man  is  prepared  to  conceive— 
has  its  primary  manifestation.  Hence,  when  first  the  soul  traces  in 
itself  living  Divine  operations,  these  are  always  the  attractions  of 
the  Father  ;  it  feeb  itself  dependent,  and  learns  to  recognize  Qcod 
as  the  absolute  power,  as  the  Author  and  Sovereign  of  all  things. 

*  In  the  language  of  Panl,  Koketv  ia  parallel  with  khtvtLv ;  the  Father  calls  to  the 
Son.    Oomp.  1  Cor.  L  9,  triordc  6  Qed^  6C  oi  tM^Ofjre  elg  Koivuviav  toO  vloO  aimO  'Ifcrod 
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But  genuine  knowledge  of  God  necessarily  involves  the  condition  of 
development ;  if  the  soul  knows  something  of  him,  this  draws  it  on 
to  seek  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  him.  Now,  he  who 
made  himself  known  as  Power,  reveals  himself  in  the  Son  as  abso- 
lute compassionate  Love.  Thus  the  Father  continually  draws  to 
the  Son,  in  the  knowledge  of  whom  fear  (the  beginning  of  wisdom) 
first  becomes  changed  to  reciprocal  love.  Again,  however,  the  soul 
sincerely  seeking  God  is  referred  to  the  eternal  Author  of  all  being, 
for  every  creature  is  from  Gk>d,  through  God,  and  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly the  Son  again  conducts  to  the  Father,  as  the  Father  drew  to 
the  Son. 

Finally,  it  is  self-evident,  first,  that  here  there  is  obviously  no 
reference  to  a  drawing  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  man  (fhaii  would 
be  compulsion)  J  but  rather  to  an  internal  awakening  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  will  towards  God  and  his  service  ;*  and  secondly,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  before,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  knowledge  of 
God  consisting  of  mere  opinions  (which  may  be  logically  correct  in 
those  who  are  estranged  from  God),  but  an  essential  knowledge  of 
God  received  in  regeneration.  Here,  therefore,  the  discourse  relates 
to  real  conditions  which  are  developed  successively  as  described  in 
1  John  ii  13,  ft 

Ver.  45. — ^The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  foregoing  is  not 
obvious.  All  connective  particles  are  wanting.  Some  codices,  it  is 
true,  supply  ovv  after  ttoc,  but  B.C.D.L.S.T.,  87, 69, 124,  285  omit 
it,  and  the  addition  of  the  particle  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  the 
subject  seems  to  require  it,  whilst  the  omission,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  thus  to  be  explained ;  on  this  account  Gh*iesbach  and  Schulz 
have  not  even  placed  ovv  in  the  text.  The  context,  however, 
plainly  indicates  that  the  citation  is  intended  to  prove  the  previous 
sentiment.  Accordingly,  ydp  is  to  be  supplied.  Now  this  connexion 
does  not  allow  the  antithesis  between  obddg^none^  (ver.  44)  and  mvreg^ 
aU  (which  is  by  no  means  designed  here),  to  be  urged  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, here  the  emphasis  is  only  on  the  expression  di^cucrol  Geot;, 
taught  of  God,  to  which  the  following  dKovoag  and  fJuMjv  refer. 
That  expression  indicates  an  internal  operation  of  Gtod  upon  men 
(comp.  the  remarks  on  v.  37,  38),  denoted  by  kXtcveiv^  drawing. 
Hence  the  Lord  could  employ  this  passage  as  proving  the  necessity 
of  an  internal  operation  of  grace  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
himself.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  phrase  ^^  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophets''  (iv  rolg  npo<jyfiT(uq)^  as  if  the  words  as  they 
stand  Isaiah  liv.  13,  occurred  in  several  prophets.  Moreover  the  text, 
even  in  Isaiah,  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist.   The  best  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  Jesus  alluded  to  all  the 

*  Luther  on  this  subject  quaintlj  observes,  "  The  drawing  is  not  like  that  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  draws  a  thief  up  the  ladder  to  tiie  gallowB^  but  it  is  a  kind  allurement." 
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prophetic  passages  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  effectuation  of 
true  Divine  knowledge  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  [Respecting  such 
collective  quotations,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  ii.  23.]  Others, 
less  suitably,  take  the  plural  as  a  designation  of  the  collection  of 
writings  d'»5S'ii3K  d-iiiai,  in  which  Isaiah  stands. 

Ver.  46-60. — The  following  words  restrict  the  idea  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  just  expressed,  somewhat  more  closely.  The  unity 
and  communion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  (see  i.  18,  iii.  18)  can- 
not be  compared  therewith  ;  these  stand  alone  and  without  analogy. 
(Concerning  napi  rov  ecov,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  i  1,  2.  It  is 
neither  equivalent  to  irgbg  rh^  Gedv,  nor  even  to  Trapd  aoi^  John  xvii.  5. 
On  the  contrary  it  designates  origin.)  Just  on  account  of  this 
peculiar  position,  the  Son  alone  communicatee  the  life — the  world 
receives  it  from  him.  Whilst  the  manna  only  sustains  physical  life, 
he  is  the  bread  of  life  who  nourishes  to  eternal  life.  (Comp.  ver. 
31,  58.)  Now  the  frequent  mention  already  made  of  the  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day  (ver.  89,  40,  44)  indicates  that,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  Christ,  the  words  iccu  fiij  dnoddvxij  and  may  not  die  (ver. 
50)  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  vanquishment  of  spiritual  death,  but 
also  to  corporeal,  physical  life ;  but  the  thought  does  not  attain  per- 
fect distinctness  till  we  come  to  the  sequel  (ver.  51-59)  where  the 
conversation  reaches  its  proper  consummation. 

Ver.  51-53.* — The  Redeemer  at  length  more  precisely  explains 
the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  calls  himself  the  bread  of  life 
(dpTog  rij^  i<^^y  or  dprog  $wv);  the  bread  that  I  will  give  you,  he 
says,  is  my  Jleshy  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  (fi  adpS 
fiov  iarlvy  ^  iy<o  66og>  {mep  r^f  tov  K6a\iov  f(«)^f).  Here,  however, 
we  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  must  once  more  look  at  the  con- 
nexion, in  order  to  answer  the  query,  whether  the  Holy  Supper  is 
here  referred  to  or  not  f  The  circumstance  that,  even  to  this 
day,  it  has  been  impossible  to  harmonize  opinions  on  this  point, 
would  be  inexplicable,  but  that  the  view  entertained  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Supper  has  so  easily  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the 
interpreter  in  the  examination  of  this  passage,  and  in  the  end 
must  have  its  effect.  For  the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine 
stands  in  vital  connexion  with  many  others,  particularly  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  Christ's  body,  and  of  bodies  gen- 
erally, as  also  fundamentally  with  the  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  spirit  to  matter ;  and,  therefore,  as  no  one  will  introduce 
into  his  exposition  sentiments  at  variance  with  his  own  princi- 
ples, the  expositor's  general  circle  of  ideas  must  exercise  great 
influence  in  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  like  the  present.    He 

*  Concerning  John  yi.  61-56,  comp.  the  Treatise  respecting  Schulz*s  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  by  Pfarrer  Steudel,  in  Elaiber's  Stud.  YoL  il  No.  2,  p.  167,  ff.  and  the  remarks 
of  KHng  in  the  Stud,  by  Ullman  and  Umbreit^  1836,  Na  1,  p.  140,  fL 
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who  does  not  find  in  Scripture  the  transformation  of  bodies  gener- 
ally, and  of  Christ's  bodily  nature  in  particular,  of  course  cannot 
well  allow  that  Christ  here  uttered  sentiments  which  presuppose 
such  views.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  acknowledges  these  doc- 
trines as  biblical,  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Lord  employed  the 
expression  "  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Holy  Supper,  since,  in  this  sacrament,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  glorified  body  must  be  to  him  the  specific  point.  Besides 
the  general  diflSculty,  various  subordinate  mattei^  have  presented 
themselves  in  our  passage,  by  which  the  views  concerning  it  have 
been  modified.  In  order,  therefore,  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
various  expositions,  a  short  history  of  its  interpretation  is  needfuL* 
The  two  principal  explanations  are  found  in  the  ancient  Church. 
The  one  was  maintained  by  Origen,  and  after  him  by  Basil  the 
Great.  According  to  this,  ail  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  was  denied,  and  to  eat  and  drink  Christ's  flesh  and  blood 
was  understood  'as  meaning  the  spiritual  participation  of  the 
Redeemer's  spiritual  power.  But  as  Origen  discovered  in  the 
Supper  itself  also  only  a  spiritual  influence,  he  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  entirely  excluding  the  reference  of  our  passage  to  the 
Supper.  True,  he  did  so,  but  merely  because  it  appeared  to  him 
unsuitable  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  spake  of  the  Supper  before  itB 
institution. 

The  other  explanation  was  offered  by  Chrysostom,  wbo  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cyril,  Theophylact,  and  subsequently  by  the  Scholastics 
and  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  According  to  this,  the  following 
words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  strictly  treat  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  so  that  this  mention  of  it  b^ore  its  institution  was, 
as  it  were,  a  prediction  of  it  by  Christ.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, this  view  generally  prevailed ;  but  it  had  no  necessary 
connexion  whatever  with  the  gross  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  maintained  this  doctrine  might  just  as 
well  have  been  induced,  by  another  turn  of  circumstances,  to  oppose 
the  reference  of  our  passage  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  But 
an  adherence  to  exegetic  tradition  allowed  no  other  interpreta- 
tion to  become  current.  When  this  adherence  was  abolished  by 
the  free  inquiry  of  the  Reformers,  Origen's  mode  of  interpretation 
was  immediately  revived  among  the  Swiss.  Zwingle  viewed  the 
passage  more  superficially,  taking  the  ^^  flesh  and  blood"  merely  as 
metaphorical,  while  Calvin  apprehended  it  more  profoundly,  discov- 
ering therein  a  designation  of  humanity  completely  penetrated  by 
Divine  life.  But  both  considered  that  it  simply  described  the  re- 
ception of  Christ  in  faith — the  appropriation  of  his  expiating  and 
redeeming  efficacy;    and  thus  they  excluded  a  reference  to   the 

*  Oomp.  LtdcB'saeoGiid  Sxoareoa  in  the  2d  voL  of  the  Oomm.  p.  737,  ill 
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Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Nevertheless  they  employed  our  pas- 
8€ige  (especially  John  vi.  68)  as  a  hermeneutic  canon  (thus  Lucke 
expresses  himself)  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  ;  and  since  they 
did  this,  they  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  it  strictly  treats  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  shews  how  the  Supper  and  its  efficacy  should 
be  viewed  ;*  but  as  ihey  did  not  for  a  moment  allow  the  reference  to 
the  Sacrament,  one  might  have  supposed  that  Luther  would  have 
maintained  it.  However  he  by  no  means  did  so.  Although  he 
defended  the  more  rigid  idea  of  the  Supper,  which  approached 
nearer  to  the  Catholic  view,  yet  he  abandoned  the  old  exegetic 
tradition,  and  denied  even  any  reference  of  the  passage  of  the  Sa- 
crament.f  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  occasion  of  this  was  his  fear 
lest  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Supper  was  treated  of  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John,  should  commend  the  spiritual  acceptation  of  the 
Swiss  expositor  (which  the  relation  of  ver.  51-59  to  the  previous 
passage  on  the  bread  of  life  appeared  to  favor)  rather  than  his 
own.  Still  Luther  in  his  exposition  widely  differed  from  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Protestants.  In  his  view  of  this  passage  he 
followed  Augustine,  with  the  exception  that  this  eminent  Father 
very  properly  did  not  so  utterly  exclude  all  reference  to  the  Supper 
as  Luther  did.;^  Both  agreed  in  giving  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
didSvcu  odpKa^  giving  his  flesh  (ver.  51)  relates  to  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  accordingly  understood  the  eating  and  drinking,  etc. 
(rpuryeiv  kcu  mveiv  adpKa  koI  alfm)^  as  meaning  the  full  enjoyment  ol 
the  blessings  resulting  from  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Hence  Lu- 
ther, although  he  denied  the  allusion  of  the  passage  to  the  Sacra- 
ment, yet  allowed  to  the  expression  flesh  and  blood  its  full,  es- 

*  Oomp.  Zwiogle^s  writings  in  the  Auszage  bj  IJsteri  and  Yogelin :  Zurich,  1830, 
vol.  iL  p.  77.  "  The  sum  of  this  matter  may  easily  be  derived  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John.  And  here  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  at  once  cry  out,  '  Christ  does 
not  treat  of  the  Supper  there  at  all  I'  For  although  I  also  am  of  this  opinion,  yet  all 
the  incorrect  notions  which  we  form  respecting  the  Supper  are  in  the  surest  manner  re- 
futed through  what  he  there  says.  It  was  &om  this  ohapt(»'  I  proceeded  when,  after 
long  previous  deliberation,  I  resolved  to  venture  on  this  difficult  and  dangerous  subject" 
These  words  indicate  Zwingle's  doctrinal  obscurity ;  for  if  John  vi  makes  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  Supper,  it  is  unintelligible  how  this  chapter  can  f\imish  a  refutation  of  the 
errors  oonoeming  the  said  doctrina  [Yet  Olshausen  himself  subsequently  admits  that 
the  passage  may  involve  the  princ^le  of  the  Supper  without  refbrring  to  the  rite,  K.] 

f  Comp.  Luther's  Werke,  Walch's  edit,  vol  vil  p.  2071 :  ''Faith  is  the  eater  which 
eats  and  beUeves  in  Christ"  P.  2072,  "Here  the  expressions  are  figurative;  to  eat, 
here  means  to  participate  spuitually."  P.  2075,  "  Jesus  here  speaks  of  true  Christian 
fiuth  as  the  main  thing,  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  thou  must  believe  in  his  flesh  and 
blood.  This  is  comprehended  in  the  article :  '  If  thou  wilt  be  a  Christian,  thou  must  be- 
lieve in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.* " 

X  Liicke  (1.  c.  p.  572)  declares  the  view  of  Augustine  to  be  inconsistent,  and  says, 
"  his  exegesis  was  often  different  from  his  theology."  Although  I  quite  concur  in  this 
criticism  in  relation  to  another  point,  still  I  think  that  L&cke  has  here  done  the  re- 
nowned Father  an  injustice.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  view  which  Augustine  takes 
of  this  difficult  passage,  he  has  just  hit  upon  the  true  media  via. 
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sential  signification,  and  did  not,  like  Zwingle,  refer  it  to  a  mere 
metaphor. 

The  views  of  the  Keformers  still  prevailed  in  their  ecclesiastical 
commnnities  np  to  the  latest  period,  when  the  fetters  of  symbolism 
were  thrown  off,  and  thus  at  least  the  preparatory  step — that  of 
being  able  to  consider  the  passage  freely  and  without  prejudice — 
was  attained.  The  result  was  that  the  reference  (so  prominent  in 
ver.  51)  to  the  death  of  Christ,  which  Augustine  and  Luther  very 
justly  pointed  out,  became  generally  acknowledged.  Lucke  and 
Tholuck  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  this  view.  These  scholars, 
however,  feel  compelled  to  exclude  the  reference  to  the  Supper  just 
as  earnestly  as  Dr.  Paulus  and  Schulz,*  who  do  not  even  acknowl- 
edge a  reference  to  the  sacrificial  death,  but  think,  with  Origen 
and  Zwingle,  that  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  understood  figura- 
tively. According  to  this  view,  the  subject  of  discourse  in  our  pas- 
sage would  simply  be  "the  entire  phenoipenon  of  Christ's  life  and 
ministry  on  earth  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God."  But  such 
an  interpretation,  with  all  its  freedom  from  symbolic  constraint, 
evidently  betrays  a  bondage  to  an  imscriptural  circle  of  ideas,  which 
alone  explains  the  circumstance  that  here  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesus  is  so  entirely  overlooked.  (Comp.  the  particulars  in  the 
exposition  of  the  single  verses.)  Lticke  and  Tholuck  would  have 
been  perfectly  right,  had  they  admitted,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
reference  to  the  death  of  the  Lord,  a  reference  also  to  the  Supper, 
which  is  maintained  by  Scheibel  (das  Abendmahl  des  Herm.  BresL 
1823,  p.  179,  ff.),  Knapp  (in  his  Divinity),  Bretschneider  (probab. 
de  evang.  Jo.  p.  86),  and  other  modern  interpreters.  The  admission 
of  such  a  reference  was  the  more  natural,  since  the  ceremony  of  the 
Supper  itself  involves  an  evident  regard  (in  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine)t  *^  ^^^  expiatory  death  of 
Jesus.  The  eminent  expositors  above  named  were  restrained  from 
the  impartial  apprehension  of  this  difl&cult  passage,  probably  on  the 
one  hand  by  doctrinal  influence,  viz.,  by  opposition  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body,  which,  especially  in  Liicke 
more  than  once  betrays  itself ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  confusion  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper  with  the  idea  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded— a  confusion  which  probably  has  always  contributed  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  decide  many  distinguished  interpreters  against  a 
reference  to  the  Supper  in  our  passage.  It  would  indeed  undoubt- 
edly seem  inappropriate  that  the  Saviour  should  speak  of  a  rite  be- 
fore its  institution,  so  that  no  one  could  understand  the  subject  of 
his  discourse  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  Christ  had  at  an 

*  Schulz  OhristL  Lehre  yom  heiL  Abendmahl  Leipz.  1824,  p.  155,  ft  162,  fit 
f  Oompare  the  ezpoeitioii  of  Matth.  xxyL  26  and  parallels  in  the  Hisiorj  of  the 
Buffaringa. 
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earlier  period  tonched  upon  the  idea  from  which  the  rite  afterwards 
arose.  That  idea  is  no  other  than  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  principle 
of  life  and  nourishment  to  the  new,  regenerated  man,  not  merely 
for  his  soul  and  his  spirit,  hut  also  for  his  glorified  body.  As  this 
principle  of  life  he  offers  himself,  and  gives  himself,  especially  in  his 
death  ;  hence  the  mention  here,  ver.  61  (as  in  the  institution  of  the 
Supper)  of  his  death,  although  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  deemed 
the  main  point  of  the  whole  passage.  As  was  above  remarked,  a 
distinction  is  also  to  be  made  in  John  iii.  5,  between  the  sacrametU, 
and  the  idea  of  Baptism,  the  reference  there  certainly  being  to  the 
latter,  and  by  no  means  to  the  former.  And  here  in  like  manner 
the  idea  of  the  Supper  might  be  spoken  of  before  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament.  For  even  if  a  full  comprehension  of  the  words  was 
not  to  be  expected,  yet  the  vividness  of  the  discourse  may  have  ren- 
dered their  essential  contents  distinctly  cognizable  to  the  disciples, 
as  with  the  institution  of  the  Supper  itself,  which  was  accompanied 
by  no  doctrinal  statements,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  only  grad- 
ually unfolded. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  closer  view  of  particular  points,*  it  is  evident 
that  ver.  51  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  interpretation 
of  our  passage  as  referring  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  "  I  will  give 
my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (36oa)  adpica  im^p  rijg  tou  icdofwy 
<<w^f)  cannot  with  propriety  be  otherwise  understood  than  as  mean- 
ing to  devote  himself  in  death  (SidSvcu  =  napadi66v(u,)f  Also  the 
compeurison  of  ver.  86  shews  that  <payuv  may  be  taken  =  morcvefv. 
But  in  the  formula  imw  6  dgrog  de,  if  there  is  not  exactly  a  transition 
to  something  altogether  different,  yet  an  advance  in  the  subject  of 
discourse  is  clearly  indicated.  And  while  acknowledging  this,  we 
must  neither  overlook  the  circumstance  that  this  mention  of  the 
Lord's  sacrificial  death  does  not  exclude  the  reference  to  the  idea  of 
the  Suppjer.  Indeed,  the  institutive  words  of  the  Supper,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  contain  the  same  mention  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
the  form  of  the  rite  presents  a  symbol  of  it.  (Oomp.  Luke  xxiL 
19  :  tovt6  ioTi  rb  aQfid  fiov  rb  tmep  vfuov  6i66fKVov.)  According  to 
1  Oor.  xi  26,  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  is  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  until  he  comes,  his  death  being  the 
source  of  life  to  the  dead  world ;  while  the  Supper  illustrates  the 

*  The  words  f^  iyd  66ao  in  ver.  61  are  probably  sparioos,  and  Laohmann  has  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  text  This,  however,  has  no  inQoenoe  on  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  passage,  sinoe  in  the  interpretation  these  most  be  supplied  from  the  whole  course 
of  thought 

f  The  altogether  superficial  view  which  would  make  adp^  mean  the  doctrine  of  Jesus^ 
needs  no  reftttation.  Lir.  Paulus,  however,  whom  Shults  follows,  understands  the  for> 
mula:  Sidovai  adpKo^  of  the  <tpmution  of  the  Logos  upon  the  physical  life  for  the  welfEure 
of  mankind.  But  John's  usus  loquendi  by  no  means  permits  the  expression  to  be  so  unr 
derstood.  (Ck>mp.  Liicke  in  his  Comm.  Part  iL  p.  99,  C 
Vol,  H— 27 
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quickening  of  the  world  at  its  highest  point,  shewing  that  even  the 
corporeal  nature,  through  the  participation  of  the  tree  of  life,  again 
receives  that  eternal  life  which  it  lost  in  Paradise  hy  tasting  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  The  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  predominant  idea  in  our  passage,  because 
tTie  giving  (dtddvai)  is  not  once  repeated  in  the  sequel,  whilst  eating 
and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is  continually  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  This  emphasis  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  the  Jews  objected  (ver.  52)  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
These  objections  we  might  expect,  fix)m  his  wisdom  as  a  teacher, 
would  have  induced  him  to  soften  the  force  of  his  words,  if 
the  Jews  had  entirely  misunderstood  them,  or  if  he  had  meant 
something  quite  difEerent  from  what  they  supposed.  But  so  for 
from  this,  the  Saviour  only  increases  the  pungency  of  his  language* 
(the  reason  will  be  seen  in  the  remarks  on  ver.  60),  and  maintains 
the  sentiment  unchanged,  that  his  flesh  and  bis  blood  are  the 
source  of  the  true  life,  and  the  participation  of  them  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resurrection.  Hence  the  passage  can  only  be  understood 
thus — ^that  Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  quickener  (fworrotoiv)  of 
the  whole  man,  the  spiritual  quickening  prevailing  up  to  ver.  50, 
while  from  ver.  51  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Holy 
Supper — ^that  the  glorified  corporeity  of  Christ  sanctifies  and  glori- 
fies ours  also— comes  out  in  stronger  relief ;  and  to  this  highest  idea 
the  formula  ica^  6  d^o^  6i  forms  the  transition. 

Ver.  54-59. — In  these  verses,  with  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  are  connected  everlasting 
life  (f(t)^  cddvio^^  ver.  54),  abiding  in  Christ  (phfeiv  iv  Xp^erro),  ver. 
56),  and  living  forever  (J^v  elg  rbv  aliova,  ver.  68),  t.  6.,  the  sublimest 
effects  which  the  Redeemer  purposed  in  general  to  call  forth.  With 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  remaining  in  Christ,  or  inversely  Christ's 
remaining  in  us,  which  expression  again  occurs  here,  it  is,  to  be  ob- 
served— as  already  remarked  on  John  v.  38 — that  this  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  John.  (Comp.  xiv.  10,  16,  17,  xv.  4  ; 
1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  15,  17,  iv.  12,  13,  15.)  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  spirituality  of  John's  views,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  adopted  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  immanence,  an 
essential  mutual  interpenetration  of  spirits  and  life  in  one  another.f 

♦  The  expression  rpwyew  itself  is  stronger  than  the  preyious  termB  ecrdietv  and  ^eZv. 
It  literally  signifies  to  gnaw,  to  break  off  in  little  bits,  then  to  triturate,  to  eat  iq». 
Lficke  views  the  question  of  the  Jews :  nij^  dwarat  «.  r.  A.  as  derisive,  and  says  ihaX 
JeeuB  may  have  repeated  the  same  sentiment  with  emphasis,  merely  in  order  to  subdae 
this  derision.  But  this  supposition  is  not  consistent  with  yer.  60,  fifl,  according  to  which 
the  audience  raised  a  eerioue  opposition  to  the  hardness  of  the  saying. 

f  The  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded  that  I  distinguish  the  essentia^  real,  from 
the  materidL  The  penetration  and  transformation  of  matter  by  spirit  is  expressed  in  ttie 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
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Hence  the  abiding  in  Ofarist  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  general  no- 
tion of  a  close  connexion,  but  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  real 
being  in  each  other.  The  life  and  being  of  Christ  is  an  all-pene- 
trating, sanctifying,  and  glorifying  power ;  the  union  of  man  with 
it,  in  eJl  three  departments  of  his  being,  is  internal,  real,  essential 
Hence  the  statement  that  '^  Christ  remaineth  in  us,  and  we  in  him'' 
conveys  the  same  signification  as  the  Pauline  expression,  ivdvaaaOcu. 
XpiarSv^  putting  on  Christ  (GkL  iii.  27  ;  Rom.  xiii  14).  (Comp. 
the  description  given  of  the  Word  of  Qod  or  Wisdom,  as  the  all-pene- 
.  trating  power,  Heb.  iv.  12,  and  Wisd.  SoL  vii  22,  24).  Now  the 
effects  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the  participation  of  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood  might  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  formulae  Tptiyeiv 
adpKOy  nlvuv  alfM^  eating  fleshy  drinking  blood,  are  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  merely  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  Christ.  But  two  things  in 
our  passage  oppose  this.  First y  the  phrase  dvourrqaoi  airrbv  t§  ioxdrin 
^fjiip^,  I  wiU  raise  him  up,  etc.,  ver.  54.  With  respect  to  this  it  has 
already  been  remarked  (on  ver.  40),  that  it  can  only  be  explained  as 
referring  to  corporeal  resurrection.  Now  the  fact  that  this  is  here  so 
expressly  referred  to  the  participation  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  leads 
to  an  idea  familiar  to  the  early  Fathers,^  and  acknowledged  also  by 
Luther,t  in  their  signification,  but  which  the  prevailing  idealism  oi 
the  modem  theory  of  the  world  could  not  adopt,  viz.,  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  glorified 'body  implants  in  the  bodies  of  be- 
lievers the  germ  of  the  resurrection,  and,  so  to  speak,  begets  the 
new  body  in  the  womb  of  the  old,  so  that  the  day  of  resurrection  is 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  On  the  one  hand  this  view  alone  allows 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
general  development  of  humanity  ;  for,  according  to  this,  it  does 
not  stand  in  isolation  as  a  magical  fact,  but  presents  itself  in  union 
with  the  general,  gradually  advancing  process  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  fallen  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  one 
suited  to  the  context  of  our  passage,  because  without  thi^  funda- 
mental view,  the  mention  of  the  resurrection  either  is  altogether 
irrelevant  here,  or  eke  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  docetism, 
1.  e.,  altogether  denied  as  a  literal  fact,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  modem  theology.    Secondly,  our  opinion  is  decidedly 

*  Ignatius  (ep.  ad  Ephes.  a  20^  in  reference  to  this,  calls  the  H0I7  Supper  the  ^ap- 
fiotcov  TTjc  dBmraaiaCj  medicine  of  immartcUHy.  This  idea  is  further  developed  bj  lien, 
ady.  hser,  iv.  28,  5,  y.  2, 2.  Clem.  Al.  Pardag.  ii  2.  (Comp.  Munscher's  Dogmengesoh. 
Part  ii.  348,  £) 

t  Luther*s  Werice,  Walch's  edit  yoL  xx.  p.  1076,  ff..  1094,  tt.  In  the  latter  place 
he  sajs,  "If  he  is  eaten  spiriiudQiff,  through  the  word,  he  remains  in  us  spiritually  in  the 
soul;  if  he  is  eaten  eorporedOyj  he  remains  in  us  corporeally  also ;  as  he  is  eaten,  so  ho 
remains  in  ua^  and  we  in  him.  For  he  is  not  digested  and  changed,  but  he  without  fidl 
changes  us,  the  soul  into  righteousness,  the  body  uUo  immortalUy.^^  In  these  remarkablt 
words,  the  profoundness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  is  finely  expressed.  As  with  Adaan 
death  came  through /bod;  so  with  Christ,  through /ood;  comes  eternal  life. 
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quickening  of  the  world  at  its  highest  point,  shewing  that  even  the 
corporeal  nature,  through  the  participation  of  the  tree  of  life,  again 
receives  that  eternal  life  which  it  lost  in  Paradise  hy  tasting  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  The  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord,  however, 
cannot  he  regarded  as  the  predominant  idea  in  our  passage,  hecause 
the  giving  {6id6v(u)  is  not  once  repeated  in  the  sequel,  whilst  eating 
and  drinking  the  flesh  and  hlood  of  the  Lord  is  continually  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  This  emphasis  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  the  Jews  objected  (ver.  52)  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
These  objections  we  might  expect,  from  his  wisdom  as  a  teacher, 
would  have  induced  him  to  soften  the  force  of  his  words,  if 
the  Jews  had  entirely  misunderstood  them,  or  if  he  had  meant 
something  quite  difEBrent  from  what  they  supposed.  But  so  fiur 
from  this,  the  Saviour  only  increases  the  pungency  of  his  language* 
(the  reason  will  be  seen  in  the  remarks  on  ver.  60),  and  maintains 
the  sentiment  unchanged,  that  his  flesh  and  bis  blood  are  the 
source  of  the  true  Kfe,  and  the  participation  of  them  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resurrection.  Hence  the  passage  can  only  be  understood 
thus — that  Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  quickener  {^(mttoUov)  of 
the  whole  man,  the  spiritual  quickening  prevailing  up  to  ver.  50, 
while  from  ver.  51  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Holy 
Supper — that  the  glorified  corporeity  of  Christ  sanctifies  and  glori- 
fies ours  also — comes  out  in  stronger  relief ;  and  to  this  highest  idea 
the  formula  koI  6  d^o^  6e  forms  the  transition. 

Ver.  54-59. — In  these  verses,  with  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  are  connected  everlasting 
life  (fo)^  alijvtog^  ver.  54),  abiding  in  Christ  {jieveiv  iv  'KpiarQ^  ver. 
56),  and  living  forever  (J^v  elg  rbv  alwva^  ver.  68),  i,  e.,  the  sublimest 
effects  which  the  Redeemer  purposed  in  general  to  call  forth.  With 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  remaining  in  Christ,  or  inversely  Christ's 
remaining  in  us,  which  expression  again  occurs  here,  it  is.  to  be  ob- 
served— as  already  remarked  on  John  v.  38 — that  this  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  John.  (Comp.  xiv.  10,  16,  17,  xv.  4  ; 
1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  15,  17,  iv.  12,  13,  15.)  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  spirituality  of  John's  views,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  adopted  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  immanence,  an 
essential  mutual  interpenetration  of  spirits  and  life  in  one  another.f 

*  The  expression  rpoyeiv  itself  is  stronger  than  the  previous  teTmakoBieiv  and  ^ayelv. 
It  literally  signifies  to  gnaw,  to  break  off  in  little  bits,  then  to  triturate,  to  eat  np. 
Lficke  views  the  question  of  the  Jews:  ndc  dvvarai  x.  r.  X.  as  derisive,  and  says  that 
Jesus  may  have  repeated  the  same  sentiment  with  emphasis,  merely  in  order  to  subdue 
this  derision.  But  this  supposition  is  not  consistent  with  ver.  60,  ff ,  according  to  which 
the  audience  raised  a  eerioue  opposition  to  the  hardness  of  the  saying. 

f  The  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded  that  I  distinguish  the  esBenUai^  real,  fitHn 
the  materioL  The  penetration  and  transformation  of  matter  by  spirit  is  expressed  in  ttie 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
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Hence  the  abiding  in  Christ  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  general  no- 
tion of  a  close  connexion^  bat  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  real 
being  in  each  other.  The  life  and  being  of  Christ  is  an  all-pene- 
trating, sanctifying,  and  glorifying  power ;  the  union  of  man  with 
it,  in  all  three  departments  of  his  being,  is  internal,  real,  essential 
Hence  the  statement  that  "  Christ  remaineth  in  us,  and  we  in  him" 
conveys  the  same  signification  as  the  Pauline  expression,  ivdvoaaScu 
X()«rr^,  putting  on  Christ  (GkL  iii.  27 ;  Bom.  xiii.  14).  (Comp. 
the  description  given  of  the  Word  of  Qod  or  Wisdom,  as  the  all-pene- 
trating power,  Heb.  iv.  12,  and  Wisd.  SoL  vii  22,  24).  Now  the 
effects  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the  participation  of  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood  might  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  formulae  rpdyeiv 
adpKa,  niveiv  ol^,  eating  fleshy  drinking  bloody  are  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  merely  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  Christ.  But  two  things  in 
our  passage  oppose  this.  First,  the  phrase  dvcurrrjaG)  airrbv  t$  iax^'Hi 
^jptip^  I  wiU  raise  him  up,  etc.,  ver.  54.  With  respect  to  this  it  has 
already  been  remarked  (on  ver.  40),  that  it  can  only  be  explained  as 
referring  to  corporeal  resurrection.  Now  the  fact  that  this  is  here  so 
expressly  referred  to  the  participation  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  leads 
to  an  idea  familiar  to  the  early  Fathers,^  and  acknowledged  also  by 
Luther,t  in  their  signification,  but  which  the  prevailing  idealism  of 
the  modem  theory  of  the  world  could  not  adopt,  viz.,  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  glorified  4)ody  implants  in  the  bodies  of  be- 
lievers the  germ  of  the  resurrection,  and,  so  to  speak,  begets  the 
new  body  in  the  womb  of  the  old,  so  that  the  day  of  resurrection  is 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  On  the  one  hand  this  view  alone  allows 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
general  development  of  humanity  ;  for,  according  to  this,  it  does 
not  stand  in  isolation  as  a  magical  fact,  but  presents  itself  in  union 
with  the  general,  gradually  advancing  process  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  fallen  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  one 
suited  to  the  context  of  our  passage,  because  without  thi^  funda- 
mental view,  the  mention  of  the  resurrection  either  is  altogether 
irrelevant  here,  or  else  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  docetism, 
i.  e.y  altogether  denied  as  a  literal  fact,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  modem  theology.    Secondly y  our  opinion  is  decidedly 

*  Ignatius  (ep.  ad  Ephes.  a  20),  in  reference  to  this,  calls  the  H0I7  Sopper  the  ^op- 
fiOKov  Tijc  dSauaaiaCf  medicine  of  immorialHy,  This  idea  is  fbrther  developed  by  lien, 
ady.  hasty  \y.  28,  5,  y.  2, 2.  Clem.  AI.  Pardag.  ii  2.  (Comp.  Munscher's  Dogmengesoh. 
Part  ii  348,  ffi) 

f  Luther's  Werke,  Walch's  edit  yoL  xz.  p.  1076,  ff.  1094,  fifl  In  the  latter  place 
he  says,  "  If  he  is  eaten  apinbuaXiy^  through  the  word,  he  remains  in  us  spiritually  in  the 
soul;  if  he  is  eaten  eorporeaXiy^  he  remains  in  us  corporeally  also ;  as  he  is  eaten,  so  ho 
remains  in  us,  and  we  in  him.  For  he  is  not  digested  and  changed,  bat  he  without  tail 
changes  ««,  the  soul  into  righteousness,  the  hody  into  immortaWy.^^  In  these  remarkablt 
words,  the  profoundness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  is  finely  expressed.  As  with  Adaan 
death  came  through /ood;  so  with  Christ,  through  ybod,  comes  eternal  life. 
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supported  by  ver.  55,  where  it  is  said  :  ^  adp^  ptov^  my  flesh  (t.  e.  the 
flesh  which  the  Logos  has  adopted  and  glorified)  dXtiBcjg  ion  ppc^n^f 
18  truly  food.  As  to  the  reading,  important  authorities  (B.CK.L. 
T.  and  several  others),  have,  instead  of  (U?/0o5c,  the  adjective  dXTjOriq. 
In  relation  to  the  sense,  this  reading  produces  no  essential  altera- 
tion, and  therefore  none  but  external  reasons  can  &vour  the  reten- 
tion of  dXtfiCig  in  the  text.  But  the  change  of  sense  would  be  very 
important,  if  6  dXqeivSg  were  read  ;*  for  while  dXqSri^  is  opposed  to 
the  false,  dXrfiivog  forms  the  antithesis  to  that  which,  though  true, 
yet  does  not  perfectly  correspond  with  the  ideal  The  Logos  is  called 
(i.  9)  the  0c5f  iXrfiiv6vy  because  all  other  (even  true)  light  does  not 
reach  his  splendour.  Accordingly,  if  dXrfiivdg  occurred  here,  or  if 
we  might  exchange  the  term  with  dXrfirjg^  an  exchange  which  the 
Johannine  phraseology  by  no  means  allows,  this  would  speak 
strongly  for  the  spiritual  interpretation,  and  this  passage  might 
then  be  placed  in  connexion  with  ver.  32,  where  Christ  terms  him- 
self dfiTo^  dXtfiivSg.  But  if  dXrficjg  remain,  this  passage  is  just  as 
much  opposed  to  that  interpretation  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
&vourable,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  sense  is  as  follows :  "  My  flesh  is 
in  truth  food,  and  my  blood  is  in  truth  drink  ;  believers  may  par- 
take them  and  receive  them  into  themselves  ;"  ♦.  e.,  "  what  I  say  is 
no  mere  unsubstantial  comparison,  no  empty  metaphor ;  it  is  in 
truth  so  to  be  understood/'  The  Jews  evidently  understood  it  thus, 
and  hence  they  were  so  staggered  at  this  discourse  that  they  ceased 
to  follow  Jesus.  Moreover,  the  Lord  allows  it  to  be  so;  he  lets 
them  go,  without  saying,  "  I  mean  a  merely  spiritual  communica- 
tion," which  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  mind  of  any 
one  present.  Hence  a  true  exposition — one  that  gives  the  senti- 
ments of  the  work  under  consideration — must,  even  if  the  views  of 
the  expositor  are  entirely  diflferent,  confess  that  here  the  discourse 
relates  to  a  participation  of  the  corporeality  of  Christ.  The  appar- 
ent contradiction  to  this,  which  may  be  derived  from  ver.  63,  will 
hereafter  be  considered.  It  is  only  remarkable  that  Llicke,  an  ex- 
positor generally  so  impartial,  could  persuade  himself  that  the 
words  6  rpdycov  fi «  (ver.  57)  give  special  support  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  as  meaning  that  spiritual  enjoyment  of  Christ 
which  he  thinks  is  rendered  perfectly  possible  by  his  death.  In 
reference  to  them  he  remarks  :  '^  hence  it  follows  that  the  expres- 
sion flesh  and  blood  {oap^  koI  cifm)  is  synonymous  with  I  (^<^).t 
But  iy(o  surely  designates  the  entire  personality  of  the  Lord  ;  and 

*  Tholnck  contests  thi%  and  I  certainlj  did  not  Ibrmerij  express  myself  with  sofBcieiit 
distinctness}  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  gi^e  prominenoe  to  the  artiole.  But  that  ppuaig  d^vf 
$nc  ia  something  different  from  ii  (SftCknc  ^  dXiidivfi  cannot  be  denied.  The  true  fi)od 
Stands  in  opposition  merely  to  the  deceptive^  bat  the  real  to  all  relatlTe  means  of  noniish* 

t  Even  Eling  ^  a)  has  juatlj  dedarod  himself  most  deoidedlj  opposed  to  this. 
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therefore,  if  in  the  participation  of  the  Lord  the  corporeality  is  eav 
duded,  or  apprehended  as  relating  merely  to  the  death  and  not  to 
the  participation  itself,  then  flesh  and  hlood  cannot  possibly  stand  for 
L  Here  it  is  synonymous  only  because  the  corporeality  is  to  be 
incited.  (As  regards  the  use  of  Stdy  ver.  57,  in  the  phrases  did  rhv 
narepa,  cJe'  ifii,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  preposition  is 
here  arbitrarily  connected  with  the  accusative  instead  of  with  the 
genitive  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  various  relations  which  are  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  same  preposition  with  different 
cases,  coincide  in  the  idea^  and  so  far  they  may  be  exchanged. 
Comp.  Winer's  Gram.  p.  839). 

Ver.  60-62. — The  whole  of  the  following  passage  contains  almost 
as  many  external  difficulties  as  the  foregoing  discourse  of  the  Lord 
does  in  the  ideas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  remarkable  that  the  Lord  should  thus  suffer  persons  who  had 
allied  themselves  to  him,  to  leave  him,  without  endeavouring  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  their  separation,  by  explaining  the  subject  to 
them  more  clearly  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  no  less  singular 
that  the  Saviour  even  asks  the  twelve  whether  they  too  wish  to 
leave  him,  and  then  mentions  the  betrayer.  Obscure,  however,  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Christ  appears  at  first  sight, 
it  is  this  very  thing,  when  rightly  apprehended,  that  furnishes  the 
key  to  the /orm  of  the  Redeemer's  foregoing  discourse.  Doubtless 
the  Lord  set  forth  such  profound  thoughts  in  these  startling  terms, 
on  purpose  to  bring  about  that  which,  as  we  see,  was  the  result, 
viz.,  a  sifting  of  his  disciples.  It  could  have  been  of  no  consequence 
to  Christ  to  have  a  few  more  disciples  in  companionship  with  him, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  them  to  follow  him,  un- 
less they  adhered  to  him  wholly,  heart  and  mind,  as  the  Being  in 
whom  the  Father  dwelt.  The  man  that  could  be  frightened  away 
from  one,  whose  heart-attracting  influence  he  had  felt,  and  whose 
miracles  he  had  beheld,  by  a  discourse  which  appeared  to  him  unin- 
telligible or  absurd,  was  trusting  too  much  to  his  own  understand- 
ing, and  too  little  in  Christ ;  and  although  he  might  even  carry 
within  him  many  germs  of  good,  he  was  not  fit  to  labour  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  to  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
very  calling  of  the  first  disciples.  Hence  it  was  needful  that  per- 
sons who  could  not  endure  the  test  should  be  separated,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  welfare,  and  that  of  the  growing  Church.  Probably 
the  Lord  also  designed  on  this  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  It  would  have  been  a*  victory  of  truth  if  he  had 
had  the  candour  to  withdraw ,  for  his  remaining  with  the  Lord  was 
assuredly  a  falsehood.  He  certainly  had  not  been  able  to  appropri- 
ate the  words  of  Jesus,  as  probably  even  the  other  disciples  had  not 
(ver.  67,  68)  ;  and  yet  he  was  not  held  by  that  which  bound  the 
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others^  the  flame  of  love  in  their  hearts  ;  for  had  he  possessed  this, 
he  could  not  have  betrayed  the  Saviour: — he  remained  out  of 
hypocrisy.  Accordingly  we  here  see  Jesus,  as  it  were,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  his  disciples,  and  selecting  afresh  for  his  work  only 
those  who  stood  the  trial 

The  second  part  of  the  exclamation  uttered  by  the  disciples 
about  to  withdraw  from  Christ — rig  dvvarcu  dKoveiv^  who  can  hear 
(=  9^^  in  the  signification  intelligere)-^xplains  the  term  hard 
(aKkTjpS^)  in  the  first  part.  Its  predominating  idea  is  difficult  to  unr- 
derstand  But  this  predominance  of  the  one  idea  does  not  exclude 
the  other,  of  offensive;  for  that  which  is  difficult  to  understand  may, 
so  fiir  as  it  is  understood,  be  offensive,  and  this  was  the  case  here. 
Hence  the  Redeemer  immediately  employs  the  term  oKavdaXl^eiv^ 
offend.  In  the  discourse  of  Christ  there  is  an  evident  aposiopesis 
which  must  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  idea,  '^  ye  will  see  some- 
thing still  greater,  i.  e.,  more  difficult  to  comprehend  I''  Thus  the 
antithesis  is  first  between  the  less  and  the  greater y  and  secondly  be- 
tween hearing  and  seeing.  Were  they  already  offended  by  a  word, 
what  would  they  say  to  actual  facts  !  The  greater  actual  phenome- 
non referred  to,  is  the  Son  of  Man's  ascending  where  he  was  before. 

This  passage  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  In  tJieJirst 
place,  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  ascension  is  mentioned 
by  the  Lord  himself.**  It  is  true,  Christ  often  speaks  of  his  return 
to  the  Father,  but  without  express  reference  to  his  return  with  his 
glorified  body.  Even  this,  however,  must  here  be  granted  on  ac- 
count of  the  connexion  ;  while  the  very  term  Son  of  Man  indicates 
the  corporeality  of  Christ.  To  suppose  a  spiritual  return  would 
not  have  occasioned  the  least  difficulty  to  any  of  the  hearers  ;  but 

♦  De  Wette  rejects  the  reference  to  the  ascension,  because  that  is  not  related  in  John. 
But  in  this  one  place  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  circumstance  of  ite  not  being  afterwards 
eixpressly  narrated,  is  sufficiently  explained  bj  the  &ot  that  it  was  merely  a  natural  oon- 
sequence  of  the  resurrection.  The  same  scholar  fiirther  remarks,  that  "  the  ascent  of 
Jesus  to  the  place  where  he  was  before  does  not  relate  to  his  flesh,  which  he  certainly 
had  not  before  his  descent"  But  these  words  are  altogether  without  meaning ;  for  it  is 
not  here  said  that  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  was  in  the  flesh,  before  the  descent; 
but  that  as  perfect  man,  and  therefore  with  his  glorified  humanity,  he  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  was  before,  viz.,  without  this.  Liicke  and  Tholuck  think  that  if  the 
ascension  had  been  referred  to,  instead  of  vlbc  r.  d.  the  expression  cd^^  kcU  alfia  must 
have  been  employed.  By  no  means ;  for  it  was  not  merely  the  corporeal  nature  that 
ascended  to  heaven,  but  the  entire  Christ  with  the  corporeality.  This  unity  is  expressed 
by  the  very  name  k  r.  a.  With  respect  to  the  question  whether  there  is  a  heaven  any- 
where to  which  an  ascent  can  be  made,  the  treatise  in  the  Evang.  Kirchenzeit,  1837, 
"  Das  Land  der  Herrlichkeit,"  may  b©  consulted.  At  any  rate,  the  glorified  corporeality 
must  be  conceived  of  as  somewhere  (if  not  according  to  the  idea  of  localitas,  yet  accord- 
ing to  that  of  alicubitas.)  An  ubiquitas  personalis  entirely  destroys  the  idea  of  corpore- 
ality ;  it  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  operativa.  But  the  decisive  point  with  regard  to  tho 
whole  passage,  is  Airuished  by  the  connexion  which  necessarily  indicates  the  design 
to  bring  forward  something  more  difficult  than  what  preceded.  Although  Lucke  pro- 
nounces this  view  dubious,  he  cannot  remove  it  firom  the  connexion. 
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here  the  Bedeemer  speaks  of  something  still  more  difficult  and  still 
more  staggering  than  the  eating  and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  well  might  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah's  humanity  in  the 
heavenly  world  be  so  to  his  audience,  since  even  to  the  present  time 
this  idea  is  rarely  acknowledged.  In  the  second  places  this  passage 
renders  it  necessary  to  carry  back  our  conclusion  to  what  precedes  ; 
as  here  the  discourse  cannot  have  reference  to  a  merely  spiritual  re- 
turn— which  presents  nothing  that  would  be  unintelligible  even  to 
the  weakest — so  also  in  the  former  portion,  the  participation  of  his 
flesh  and  blood  must  designate  more  than  merdy  spiritual  influences 
of  Christ  upon  believers.  The  entire  discourse  relates  to  his  grtori- 
fl^  corporeal  naturcy  the  reality  of  which  John,  according  to  his 
main  design,  was  compelled  to  defend  against  gnosticising  doceti- 
cism,  just  as  now  it  has  become  needful  to  maintain  it  in  opposition 
to  idealistic  gnosis. 

Ver.  63. — But  this  verse  appears  again  to  favour  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  formula  "  to  eat  flesh  and  blood,''  and  in  fact 
all  the  supporters  of  that  interpretation  have  ever  laid  special  stress 
on  this  passage.  It  is  also  quite  undeniable  that  in  this  verse  the 
words  of  the  Logos,  who  is  the  life,  are  themselves  represented  as 
life  (carrying  life  in  themselves  as  well  as  producing  life  ^cjonoiovv)^ 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  must  also  be  received  in  spirit  and 
in  life.  In  these  words,  therefore,  we  at  any  rate  may  discover  an 
aigument  against  a  carnal  interpretation  of  his  discourse.  But 
hence  it  only  follows  that  the  Lord  intended  to  exclude  such  gross 
views,  respecting  the  participation  of  his  flesh  as  were  entertained 
by  the  men  of  Capernaum,  and  by  no  means  that  he  denied  all  par- 
ticipation of  his  flesh,  asserting  only  a  spiritual  impartation  of 
himself.  The  only  way  of  rendering  the  passage  subservient  to  the 
spiritual  interpretation  has  been  to  take  ?)  aap^  ovk  G)<t>eXel  ovdev,  the 
flesh  proflteth  nothing ^  as  synonymous  with  ^  odp^  [i  o  v]  my  fl^eshJ^ 
But  the  flesh  of  Christ  as  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  dwelt 
in  by  the  Logos,  and  thus  sanctified  and  glorified,  is  itself  spiritual 
(TtvevpuiTuccv) ;  hence  his  flesh  is  eaten,  not  with  the  mouth  of  the 
body  J  but  with  the  motUh  of  faith.^  It  is  not  till  a  new  man  is 
bom  through  the  inward  baptism  of  the  Spirit  that  there  is  an  organ 
for  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  sacred  body.  Accordingly  the  mis- 
apprehension consists  in  conceiving  of  the  flesh  without  the  Spirit 
(i.  e.,  as  not  glorified  by  the  Spirit),  and  thus  mistaking  the  nature 
of  Christ's  corporeality.  Admit  the  statement  of  Scripture,  that 
the  Lord  is  exalted  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  at  the  right  hand  of 

*  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Elling  on  this  passage  (loa  cit  p.  150,  £),  who  takes-, 
it  as  altogether  on  the  side  of  Christian  realism,  being  equally  directed  against  spiritualism' 
and  &lse  materialism. 

f  As  regards  mj  view  of  the  Supper  generaUj,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Hatth.  zxvL 
26,  £ 
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the  Father  with  his  holy  humanity,  and  in  it  he  will  return  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead  (comp.  Acts  i.  11,  ovtw^  ^Acvtrerot,  hv  rpSnov 
kBedaaoBe  avrhv  nopevofjievov  elg  rbv  ovpavdv^  t.  C,  in  his  corporeality), 
then  the  trae  meaning  of  our  passage  would  never  be  mistaken ; 
doctrinal  prejudices  alone  have  obscured  the  view  in  its  interpretation. 
(Concerning  the  opinion  of  Schulz,  that  Ska<^fia  nvevfiarucSv,  spirit^ 
ual  body,  may  be  spoken  of,  but  not  b,  odp^  nvcvfjtariKTJy  spiritual 
fleshy  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvL  26.  The  latter  term  cer- 
tainly does  not  occur  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  aCtpu  being  always  used,  and  the 
unquestionable  reason  is  that  adp^  =  ito»  is  prev^ently  employed 
as  the  antithesis  to  Trvevfm,  But  that  it  cotdd  not  be  used  is  deci- 
dedly incorrect.  It  does  not  appear  what  pneumatic  element  should 
pertain  to  a  body  that  does  not  to  the  flesh  ;  for  there  is  no  body 
but  one  consisting  of  flesh  [or,  in  the  inanimate  state,  ^pea^], 
since,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  idea  of  an  organic  whole  can  be 
applied  only  to  that  which  is  material.  In  this  passage,  ver.  63, 
ooifm  of  course  could  not  be  employed,  but  in  ver.  54  the  expression 
aojfia  (payuv  would  have  been  equally  appropriate,  as  is  shewn  by 
Matth.  xxvi.  26.) 

Ver.  64,  65.— The  fact  that  several  of  the  disciples  were  induced 
by  the  foregoing  discourse  of  Jesus  entirely  to  withdraw  from  him, 
is  now  traced  by  the  Lord  to  an  evil  principle  in  their  hearts,  viz., 
unbelief.  The  Evangelist  here  remarks  that  Christ  possessed  the 
gift  of  perceiving  the  condition  of  men  as  it  regarded  faith,  con- 
cerning which  subject  compare  the  remarks  on  ii  24.  Here  again, 
of  course  unbelief  is  only  to  be  taken  relatively,  otherwise  it  would 
destroy  the  idea  of  fioBrjTTJg^  disciple.  Doubtless  those  persons  pos- 
sessed a  certain  faith  ;  not,  however,  that  living,  substantial  fisdth, 
which  springs  from  pure  love  to  that  which  is  Divine,  but  a  &ith 
attained  through  the  understanding.  They  probably  found  that 
certain  external  signs  predicted  by  the  prophets,  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Messiah,  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  for  this  reason  they  allied 
themselves  to  him.  But  his  -heavenly  nature  had  not  reached  their 
hearts,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  their  narrow  understanding 
thought  itself  violated  by  his  discourse,  they  withdrew.  Jesus 
therefore  adds,  ver.  65,  that  on  this  account  he  had  said :  "  Without 
the  drawing  of  the  Father,  without  the  inmost  awakening  of  the 
heart  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  no  one  can  really  seek  the  Son.'* 
On  this  subject  comp.  the  remarks  ver.  37  and  44. 

Ver.  66--69. — From  that  time  many  not  only  merely  forsook  the 
lord  externally,  but  turned  from  him  in  their  hearts.  QATripxeoSat 
^Ig  Ttt  dnlad)  again  occurs,  John  xviii.  6,  and  in  John  xx.  14,  we  find 
the  expression  (rrpiipeodcu  elg  rd  dnlaG),  In  the  Hebrew  i'ih«  a*!©;,  Ps. 
XXXV.  4.)  It  is  a  striking  declaration  which  Peter,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  apostles,  returns  to  the  question  of  the  Lord — fjtrj  km 
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ifietc  OiXere  imdryeiv ;  wtU  ye  also  go  away  f  It  expresses  the  true 
attachment  produced  by  the  power  of  tiie  Spirit,  and  that  pro- 
found affection  which  is  not  to  be  loosened  by  any  intellectual 
difficulties,  because  it  awakens  the  consciousness  of  personal 
weakness  and  poverty,  as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  What 
they  found  in  him  they  could  expect  no  where  else,  for  it  was  the 
eternal  itself,  that  which  would  present  itself  in  humanity  in  One 
sublime  personage  alone.^  According  to  the  ordinary  reading,  ^i 
(TV  el  Xpiffrbg^  6  vlbg  tov  Beov  fwvro?,  th<xt  thou  art  the  Christy  etc., 
this  passage  would  be  quite  parallel  with  Matth.  xvi.  16.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  too  probable  that  ours  has  been  corrected  from  that. 
According  to  the  authority  of  the  MSB.,  the  only  reading  here  is 
in  av  £16  dyio^  tov  Beov,  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  Ood,  This 
appellation  is  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  It  occurs  in  Luke  iv. 
34,  and,  according  to  ver.  41,  it  appears  synonymous  with  Son  of 
Gh)d.  Also  Mark  i  24,  we  have  &yio^  tov  Beov.  Rev.  iii.  7,  merely 
dytog  occurs,  and  Acts  iv.  27,  dyio^  naX^  Beov.  The  only  instance  in 
the  Old  Testament  where  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  is 
Dan.  ix.  24.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  selecting  the  expression  here, 
was,  that  to  many  of  the  disciples  the  previous  obscure  discourse  of 
Christ  appeared  unht)ly,  so  that  it  was  to  be  understood  thus : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  obscure  discourses  to  which  we  have  listened, 
and  which  sounded  to  us  as  if  unholy,  yet  we  know  that  in  thee  the 
holiness  of  the  Father  is  manifested  to  us.'' 

The  significant  position  of  the  moTeveiv,  believing,  and  yivdja/ceiv^ 
knotcing  (ver.  69),  remains  to  be  observed.  Here,  as  xvii.  8,  the 
two  expressions  are  so  placed  that  the  knowledge  appears  as  the 
consequence  of  the  feith^  but  John  x.  38,  and  John  iv.  42,  they 
stand  just  inversely.  Liicke,  therefore,  truly  observes  that  the  posi- 
tion is  not  to  be  pressed.  True  faith  never  exists  without  the  germ 
of  knowledge,  and  yet  perfected  knowledge  here  below  never  exists 
without  faith  ;  the  two  ideas  are  necessarily  correlates.t 

Ver.  70,  71. — The  following  words  are  evidently  intended  to  in- 

*  On  this  sabject  Schubert  justly  writes  in  the  Symbolik  des  Traums,  p.  168,  as  fol- 
lows: *'  The  strong  is  only  overoome  by  a  stronger;  tiie  weakest  of  our  sensual  propen- 
sities is  stronger  than  the  strongest  intellectual  reasoning  which  operates  merely  upon  the 
inward  ear,  not  upon  the  heart;  and  man  is  improved  only  when  a  higher  and  nobler 
love  takes  possession  of  his  propeusities,  and  quenches  the  lower  and  less  noble— when 
the  light  of  a  higher  sun  extinguishes  the  glimmer  of  a  poor  spark."  Such  was  the 
effect  which  the  apostles  had  experienced  in  their  hearts;  their  hearts  burned  with 
light  and  fire  which  the  Lord  had  kindled  within  them,  and  this  drew  them  to  its 
source. 

f  It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  the  distinction  of  Alexander  of  Hales  between  intel- 
lectual vocis  vel  signi,  and  intellectus  rei ;  the  former,  he  says,  precedes  faith,  the  latter 
follows  it,  for  nothing  can  be  believed  that  is  not  in  a  certain  sense  already  perceived.  In 
the  New  Testament,  however,  ytvuaKeiv  and  yvuatg  are  prevalently  employed  in  the  lat- 
ter, more  profound  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  it  presupposes  &ith. 
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vite  the  disciples  to  a  more  thorough  self-examination.  Jesus  there- 
fore directs  their  attention  to  the  fevour  conferred  upon  them  in  the 
call  that  he  had  given  them,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the 
ingratitude  of  one  among  them,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  name. 
Had  uprightness  now  triumphed  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  he  would 
have  heen  compelled  either  to  withdraw,  or  make  an  open  confession 
to  Christ ;  hut  he  persisted  in  his  corruption,  and  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  his  sins.  As  to  the  expression  didfioXog^  it  cannot  he  trans- 
lated "  deviL"  For  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  view  the  passage 
as  meaning  "  he  is  the  Devil,"  i.  e.,  the  Devil  has  taken  possession 
of  his  heart  (as  is  said  John  xiiL  27),  in  which  case  the  article 
must  have  been  employed,  or  else  to  render  the  words  ^^  one  is  a 
deviL"  In  the  latter  signification,  however,  as  equal  to  dcufwviov^ 
neither  dtdPoXog^  nor  aardv  occurs ;  both  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament  constantly  designate  the  Prince  of  this  world.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  term  should  here  be  understood  in  the 
general  signification  of  opponent.  (Matth.  xvi.  23  is  not  to  be  par- 
alleled with  this  passage.  Comp.  my  Comm.  in  loco.)  Still, 
Tholuck  justly  remarks,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  for  Christ  to 
say,  "  One  among  you  is  an  opponent,"  would  have  been  feeble, 
and  moreover,  some  addition  might  have  been  expected,  such  as 
duifioX6q  fwv  or  Qeov,  Hence  I  am  now  inclined  to  understand  the 
expression  as  meaning,  one  among  you  is  (not  a  devil)  but  the  devil; 
t.  e.,  what  the  devil  is  among  the  children  of  God,  that  is  this  person 
among  you.  Jesus  probably  contemplated  his  circle  as  a  type  of  the 
heavenly  sphere  :  as  he  himself  represents  the  Father,  and  the  dis- 
ciples the  angels,  so  Judas  represents  the  DeviL  ^idpokog  theu 
stands  here  as  a  &miliar  proper  name  without  the  article. 
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PART   THE    SECOND. 


PEOM  THE  JOURNEY  OP  CHRIST  TO  THE  FEAST  OP  TABBRNAOLBS  TILL 
THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAST  PASSOVER. 

(John  yil  1 ;  xL  67.) 


§  1.  Christ's  Journey  to  the  Feast  of  TABBRNAOLEa 

(John  yiL  1-36.) 

Ver.  1,  2. — It  has  already  been  indicated,  John  v.  18,  that  a 
powerful  hatred  against  the  Lord  had  been  developed  in  the  minds 
of  the  Jews,  and  our  Evangelist  exhibits  its  gradual  ripening, 
especially  in  this  second  part  of  his  work.  So  long,  however,  as 
his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  Jesus  avoided  their  snares,  and  on  this 
account  for  a  long  time  refrained  from  going  into  Judaea.  Neverthe- 
le^  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  induced  the  Redeemer  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem, probably  because,  being  faithfully  obedient  to  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament,  he  carefully  fulfilled  the  command  Exod.  xxiii.  17, 
without  being  disturbed  about  the  possible  consequences.  The 
journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  parallel  with  Luke  ix.  51 
(comp.  the  Comm.  on  Luke  ix.  51).  For,  according  to  the  foDow- 
ing  representation  in  John,  the  Lord  did  did  not  return  to  Galilee 
after  this  journey  to  the  feast  (comp.  John  vii.  37  with  x.  22, 
40,  xi.  54),  but  remained  in  Judeea,  whence  he  made  short  ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (hSs^n  itj  or  t|''0»»3  t.  c,  ''feast  of 
booths,"  or"  harvest-feast")  belonged,  with  the  Passover  and  Pen- 
tecost, to  the  three  principal  Feasts  of  the  Jews.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  or  September.  It  had 
reference  especially  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  booths  were  constructed  of  boughs,  and  the 
great  providential  favours  bestowed  by  God  were  called  to  mind 
with  joy  and  delight.  Connected  with  this  was  the  celebration  of 
the  vintage,  but  only  incidentally  (comp.  Levit.  xxiii  Deut.  xvi). 

Ver.  S-5. — The  relatives  of  the  Lord  (on  the  (MeA^ot,  comp.  at 
Matth.  xiii  55)  seek  to  induce  him  to  attend  the  Feast  in  Jerusalem 
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with  them,  by  making  the  remark  that  he  will  here  have  a  gnitable 
opportimily  for  manifesting  himself  to  the  world.  Although  these 
words  may  not  have  been  spoken  without  some  feelings  of  derision, 
yet  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  they  proceeded  fix)m  absolute 
hostility.  The  minds  of  these  persons  were  probably  in  a  state  of 
vacillation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  words  and  discourses  of  Jesus 
had  awakened  their  susceptibility  to  Divine  influence,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  he  whom  they  had 
seeu  taking  part  in  the  minuter  occurrences  of  life  was  so  entirely 
superior.  They  may,  therefore,  in  part  themselves  have  been  look- 
ing for  some  decisive  evidence  which  should  enable  them  to  believe. 
—This  passage  is  further  very  important  in  fixing  the  import  of 
Adehpoi^  for  since  they  did  not  believe,  they  of  course  cannot  have 
been  among  the  disciples,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Jesus  had  two  kinds  of  brothers,  believing  and 
unbelieving  (brothers  proper  and  cousins),  for  which  supposition, 
however,  no  ground  at  all  exists.*  (Liicke  justly  observes  that  ver. 
4,  avT6^  ia  to  be  taken  as  the  Latin  idem  in  the  signification  "and 
at  the  same  time,"  "  and  yet.''  Tholuck  and  Kling  [loc.  cit.  p.  154] 
keep  airrdq  to  the  signification  "  himself,''  in  order  to  render  prom- 
inent the  personal  reference  ; — "  and  yet  he  himself  seeks  to  become 
celebrated  by  his  acts."  The  h  7rafif>7jal^  is  defined  by  the  contrast- 
ing iv  tcpenTQ) ;  publicity  includes  here  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
celebrity.  El  in  ver.  4  is  evidently  to  be  taken  hypothetically  :  "if 
thou  canst  do  such  things,  which  we  do  not  believe  ;"  for  the  words 
[ver.  5]  which  express  the  unbelief  of  the  brothers,  refer  to  this 
doubt.) 

Ver.  6-8. — Jesus  now  refases  to  go  with  his  brethren  to  the 
Feast,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  minds,  directs  their 
attention  to  the  different  positions  in  which  he  and  they  stood  with 
respect  to  a  higher  wilL  They,  free  and  separate  fix)m  God,  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  their  own  inclination  ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
never  acts  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  the  will  of  God,  in  obedi- 
ence only  to  his  intimations.  This  is  called,  in  other  instances, 
in  the  Johannine  phrase,  "hearing  what  the  Father  speaks,  see- 
ing what  he  does  ;"  it  presupposes  an  inward  compulsion  by  the 

*  OlshatiBen'B  view  (ezpressed  in  his  Oomm.  on  Lnke  iy.  31,  32)  is,  that  oar  Lord  had 
no  real  brothers,  bat  onlj  cousins.  He  supports  his  opinion  chiefly  bj  the  following  ar- 
gaments — first,  that  if  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  had  other  sons,  it  is  not  likelj  that  they 
would  have  had  the  same  names  as  the  sons  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  one  of  whom 
was  called  James,  and  another  Joses  (Matth.  zxyil  66 ;)  secondly,  that  if  the  mother  of 
Jesus  had  had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  likely  that  Jesus  would  haye  committed  her  to 
the  care  of  John,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  &mily ;  thirdly,  that  since^  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  family  of  Davj^  ss  continued  in  the 
line  from  which  the  Messiah  sprang,  it  is  more  suitable  to  regard  it  as  conduded  in 
Jeeus,  the  eternal  Baler  of  the  House  of  Dayid. — {Tr, 
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power  of  the  Spirit,  a  perpetual  internal  observance  of  God  and  his 
operations,  such  as  only  in  the  regenerated  finds  a  certain  analogy. 
The  natural  man — even  one  who  is  legally  &ithfdl — goes,  comes, 
labours,  rests,  according  to  his  own  &ncies,  and  cannot  do  other- 
wise, because  he  has  not  this  bond,  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  guide  all 
his  steps.  (Concerning  natpb^  ifidg^  my  timej  comp.  the  remarks  on 
John  iL  4  ;  Matth.  xxvi  18.  Here,  as  also  ver.  30,  we  are  not  to 
understand  by  it  the  termination  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  but 
a  nearer  point  of  time,  which  is  nevertheless  to  be  viewed  as  of 
Divine  appointment.) 

Ver.  7  expressly  indicates  the  enmity  of  man  as  the  reason  that 
deterred  Christ.  In  relation  to  this  also,  a  similar  difference  ap- 
pecms  between  Christ  and  his  brethren.  The  latter  belong  even 
in  their  animating  principle  of  life,  to  the  world ;  the  Lord,  on 
the  contrary,  brings  the  Spirit  that  opposes  everything  worldly. 
Hence  the  world  must  contend  against  him,  and  hate  him  as  the 
Destroyer  of  its  life,  even  as  it  hates  aU  those  in  whom  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  operates  (John  xvii.  14). 

The  open  declaration  in  ver.  8,  obit  dvapcUvu)^  I  go  not  up,  is  re- 
markable, since  in  ver.  10  it  is  said  :  r&re  kcu  airbg  dvifffj  elg  ttjv  kopTqy^ 
then  also  he  himself  weni,  etc.  Through  fear  lest  the  Lord  should 
here  seem  to  have  spoken  falsely,*  some  transcribers  have  put  ovttcj, 
not  pet,  instead  of  oviCy  not,  and  Knapp  and  Lachmann  have  even  re- 
ceived it  into  the  text.  But,  in  addition  to  some  MSS.,  in  Mat- 
thsBi  and  versions,  only  the  codices  D.  and  K.  contain  this  reading. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  a  doctrinal  motive  may  easily  have 
occasioned  the  correction.  Viewed,  however,  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  the  passage  presents  no  real  difficulty.  For  since  ovnu)  imme- 
diately follows,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  the  same  way  ov«  is  to  be 
understood  with  the  addition  of  vi5v,  Ovic  avapalvo),  I  go  not  up,  is 
not  a  negative  with  respect  to  the  entire  future  (nay,  the  fixture  is 
not  employed),  but  merely  in  reference  to  the  present  point  of  time. 
Tholuck,  indeed,  thinks  the  words  "  to  this  feast"  (elg  t^  lopr^v 
ravTTjv)  would  shew  that  the  Bedeemer  did  not  intend  to  go  at 
all,  and  on  this  account  conjectures  an  inaccurate  report  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  this 
hypothesis. 

Ver.  9-13. — ^In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Lord  also  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem,  and,  that  he  might  not  excite  observation,  he  went 
in  perfect  silence.  (I  understand  the  words  <i>g  iv  icfwrnr^),  ver.  10, 
like  the  expression  i  14,  as  the  so-called  s  veritatis,  "  quite  in  secret." 
Liicke,  who  is  followed  by  Tholuck  and  De  Wette,  translate,  "  as  it 

*  Where  this  anxietj  has  not  been  felt,  the  passage  has  actuaUj  been  employed  in 
defence  of  falsehoods  of  neoessltj.  An  i^parent  instanoe  of  this  kind  occurs  also  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  passage  2  Kings  yiii.  10,  14. 
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were/'  But  since  the  open  declaration  oi  ^vepCtq  precedes,  the  strese 
shouli  lie  on  the  words  dXX  ^  tv  icpynro) ;  with  which  Lucke's  view 
is  evidently  not  quite  consistent.)  Verses  11-18  describe  the  ex- 
citement of  the  people  respecting  Jesus ;  no  one  was  indiflferent, 
but  the  opinions  concerning  him  were  very  divided  ;  only  the  peo- 
ple shrank  from  publicly  expressing  them  on  account  of  the  Sanhe- 
dristSi  ('Aya^6f,  ver.  12,  according  to  the  common  usus  loquendi, 
is  to  be  imderstood  only  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  meaning  one  who 
does  not  actually  cherish  evil  designs.) 

Ver.  14,  16. — ^It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  Feast  that  Jesus 
made  his  appearance  publicly  and  taught  in  the  Temple.  (The 
Feast  lasted,  as  all  great  Feasts  of  the  Jews,  seven  days,  and  hence 
the  middle  was  the  fourth  day.)  From  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Jews,  it  is  probable  that  the  Redeemer  did  not  merely  teach  in 
the  open  air  in  the  front  court,  but  delivered  a  formal  discourse, 
perhaps  in  the  synagogue,  which  was  situated  in  the  court  of  the 
women.  (Comp.  Tholuck  on  the  passage.)  The  auditors  were  sur- 
prised at  his  erudition,  as  they  knew  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the 
usual  rabbinical  education.  (As  the  Jews  knew  of  no  learning 
apart  from  religion,  the  ypd^jLara^  letters,  are  simply  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  the  exposition  of  which  the  entire  education  of  the 
Jews  was  concentrated.)  According  to  the  Jewish  custom  (with 
respect  to  which,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  had  been 
worked  into  such  a  definite  shape  in  the  time  of  Christ),  no  one 
could  teach  unless  he  had  been  the  formal  pupil  of  a  Rabbi  ("TniVn) 
and  a  Rabbi's  assistant  ("^S^).  No  one  but  a  regular  Rabbi  might 
deliver  his  own  sentiments  ;  the  pupils  and  assistants  were  only  at 
liberty  to  repeat  what  they  had  learned.  (Comp.  Tholuck  on  the 
passage.) 

Ver.  16-18. — The  Saviour,  proceeding  from  this  remark,  points 
out  the  difference  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Rabbles. 
The  object,  to  which  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbles  pointed,  was  in- 
deed substantially  the  right  one  (Matth.  xxiii.  2,  3),  but  their  rela- 
tion to  the  true  doctrine  was  false.  They  taught  without  a  true 
Divine  commission,  and  without  a  Divine  call  (d^'  ^avrojv),  and  in 
so  doing  sought  honour  from  men  ;  hence  they  were  characterised 
by  inward  falseness  and  injustice.  {^Adiicia,  ver.  18,  designates  the 
unjust  relation  generally,*  in  which  their  moral  life  stood  to  God. 
Comp.  the  remarks  on  Rom.  iii.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Lord 
says  of  himself,  that  he  does  not  regard  his  teaching  as  his  own  (ovk 
Strnv  IfiTJ),  he  does  not  speak  of  and  from  himself  (iTr*  ifiavrtw),  but 

*  According  to  LUcke  and  Tholnck,  ddiKta  is  —  ^pp  or  manfi  in  the  signification  of 
fiedsehood.  But  in  that  case  we  should  onlj  have  had  here  an  inversion  of  the  sentenoe 
a^roQ  dhfidric  iart.  'ASiKia  certainly  never  exists  without  internal  fidsehood,  but  ddiKia 
and  ijfevdoc  are  not  on  this  account  sjmonymous. 
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in  the  name  and  by  the  commission  of  Qod  (rot;  nifi^l)avT6^  fie),  whose 
honour  alone  he  seeks.  (With  respect  to  the  same  thoughts,  comp. 
V.  44,  viii.  50.)  Accordingly  self-seeking  and  freedom  from  every- 
thing selfish,  here  form  the  antitheses  ;  the  former  disqualifying  for 
the  reception  of  blessing  fix)m  Divine  things,  even  though  they  are 
possessed  and  taught,  as  the  Pharisees  had  assuredly  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament  revelation.  This  obscuration  of  the  inner  man 
through  impurity  is  especially  pointed  out  ver.  17,  and  enlarged 
upon  ver.  19,  ff.  In  this  the  Redeemer  discloses  the  secret  reason 
of  the  strange  phenomenon,  that  men  could  not  perceive  the  bright 
lustre  of  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ.  Jesus  describes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divinity  of  his  doctrine  as  dependent  upon  willingness 
to  do  the  will  of  God  (OiXeiv  to  6eXi]fm  rov  Qeov  noieiv,) 

It  is  evident  that  here  the  wiU  of  God  is  not  merely  the  injunc- 
tion of  Christ  alone,  but  also  that  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp. 
ver.  19,  ff.),  and  even  of  conscience  itself  (Rom.  ii  14).  The  Di- 
vine command  is  in  its  nature  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  forms  of 
its  manifestation,  but  is  represented  in  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. Sincerity  in  regard  to  the  known  law  of  God  is  always  re- 
quired ;  this  determines  the  real  position  of  the  mind  towards  God, 
and  prepares  it  for  deeper  and  deeper  penetration  into  that  knowl- 
edge. On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  corrupt  and  does  not  practise 
what  he  knows,  but  evades  the  practice  by  sophisms  (the  very  con- 
duct of  Pharisaism),  blinds  himself,  until  at  length  he  cannot  see 
the  brightest  light.  This  is  a  practical  passage,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  to  biblical  psychology  ;  for  its  fundamental  idea  is,  that 
the  &cu]ty  of  knowing  does  not  act  in  isolation,  but  that  man's 
capacity  for  knowledge  is  constantly  conditional  upon  his  inclinor 
tioTL^  If  the  inclination  foDows  what  is  not  pleasing  to  God,  it  be- 
clouds the  capacity  for  knowledge,  the  mirror  of  the  soul  becomes 
obscured,  and  lusts  are  corrupted  into  error  (Ephes.  iv.  21) ;  but  if 
the  desire  be  directed  towards  that  which  is  Divine,  the  ability  to 
know  it  increases.  Hence  in  our  passage  knowledge  is  intentionally 
described  as  dependent,  not  upon  doing  but  upon  being  willing  to 
do  {SiXeiv  noielv).  The  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God 
is  partly  impossible  to  any  one  on  account  of  sinfulness,  and  partly 
often  prevented  by  circumstances  ;  but  even  sinful  man  may,  under 
aU  circumstances,  constantly  develope  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the 

*  LQcke  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the  older  exposition  of  this  passage,  which 
makes  doing  the  will  of  Gk>d  here  mean  &ith  in  Jesus,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  com- 
mands, is  not  the  primary;  for  yer.  19  dearlj  shews  that  the  discourse  has  reference  also 
to  the  fblfilment  <k  the  Mosaic  law.  But  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  our 
passage  aa  an  argumeni  for  Ghristianity  from  internal  experience^  since  it  involves  the 
idea  that  the  &ithM  application  of  what  is  known  concerning  God  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  continually  attain  a  more  profound  and  essential  knowledge  of  him  and  of 
hiawilL 
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Bikeiv  ({.  e.  not  the  positive,  practically  eflScacions  will  [PovXeaOai]^  but 
the  negative  desire  and  longing) — and  in  this  consists  the  proper 
essence  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  love  to  the  truth.  Hence  Pas- 
cal very  truly  says  :  "  Human  objects  must  be  known  in  order  to  be 
loved,  Divine  must  be  loved  in  order  to  be  known." 

Ver.  19,  20. — The  Eedeemer  now  discloses  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  were  making  no  effort  whatever  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God 
as  delivered  to  them  by  Moses,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  brings  to 
light  their  hostile  feelings  towards  himself.  Jesus,  as  it  were,  says, 
"  Ye  disobedient  men  do  not  even  keep  the  most  essential  com- 
mands of  the  law.''  Probably  his  reason  for  extending  the  state- 
ment thus  universally  to  all  (ver.  19,  oMel^  i§  ifuijv)  was  that  those 
who  gathered  most  closely  around  him  were  thoroughly  zealous  op- 
ponents, who  sought  to  catch  him  in  his  words.  For  ver.  25 
there  appear  somey  who  are  decidedly  distinguished  from  such  as 
seek  to  kiU.  Hence  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Tholuck, 
who  observes  that  the  exclamation  of  the  multitude  :  "  Thou  hast  a 
demon,"  proceeded  from  persons  in  the  crowd  who,  having  come 
from  abroad,  were  not  acquainted  with  the  evil  designs  of  the  lead- 
ing men.  These  impenitent  persons  are  judged  fiu:  more  correctly,  if 
we  assume  that  even  the  most  furious  opponents  of  Christ  hypocrit- 
ically tried  to  present  themselves  as  pure  before  him.  (The  formula 
dcufwvLov  ix^igy  thou  hast  a  devU,  is  here  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  pre- 
vailing mode  of  expression  synonymous  with  madness.  The  most 
striking  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  John  x.  20,  where  the  latter 
term  is  employed  as  an  explanation  of  the  former.  The  expression 
certainly  was  founded  on  the  notion  that  madness  originated  in 
being  possessed  by  evil  spirits ;  but  when  this  language  was  em- 
ployed, the  speaker  of  course  did  not  possess  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  this  connexion.  Hence,  in  this  case,  it  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  say  that  Christ  spoke  by  the  power  of  the  deviL  The 
expression  had  a  different  meaning  in  Matth.  xii  24 ;  comp.  the 
Comm.  on  the  passage.) 

Ver.  21-24. — The  Eedeemer  drops  the  question  respecting  their 
desire  to  kill  him,  probably  because  this  desire,  being  purely  internal, 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  He  confines  himself  to  the  disclosure 
of  their  want  of  right  principle,  in  representing  him  as  a  violator  of 
the  Sabbath,  on  account  of  his  beneficent  act  of  healing,  whilst  th^ 
themselves  no  less  broke  the  Sabbath  by  circumcising  on  that  day. 
(In  regard  to  that  matter,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xii.  3,  S.) 

But  the  special  question  here  is,  to  what  does  kv  Sfyyovy  one  work 
(ver  21),  refer  ?  It  is  said  that  the  subject  of  reference  was  the 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  recorded  John  v.  1,  ffi  But  this  took  place 
during  a  former  visit  of  Christ  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  thing  if  the  very  same  Pharisees  who  then  censured 
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him  on  acoount  of  tliat  act,  had  again  rebuked  him  for  it  now.  It 
is  &r  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  similar  case  had  again  occurred, 
and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  whole  conversation.  Moreover,  that 
Jesus  had  again  wrought  miracles  is  clearly  shewn  by  ver.  31.  He 
contrasts  his  single  deed  with  the  continual  occurrence  of  circumcis- 
ion, which,  in  the  cases  of  all  children  bom  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
performed  on  the  eighth  day  after,  i.  e.,  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
(Bavfid^siv  here  evidently  involves  the  additional  idea  of  cerwunngr,  just 
as  it  may  express  also  the  additional  idea  of  praising^  according  to 
the  connexion  in  which  it  occurs.  It  ordinarily  takes  the  genitive, 
and  oocasioually  the  accusative.  The  construction  with  Sid  is  rare  ; 
but  compare  Mark  vi  6,  and  also  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  6,  where  it  is 
said  of  Marius :  Savfid^o^v  avrhv  did  rd  ^pya.  Schulz,  however, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  differ  from  Griesbach  and  Elnapp,  and  refers 
did  TovTo  to  the  sequel  He  observes  that  John  frequently  begins 
sentences  with  Sid  tovto,  e.  g,,  v.  16,  18,  vL  65,  viii,  47,  etc.,  as  also 
1  John  iii.  1,  iv.  5.  Still,  in  the  case  before  us,  its  connexion  with 
the  sequel  does  not  appear  altogether  appropriate,  as  we  thus  gain 
for  6id  TOVTO  no  fitting  sense.  Liicke  is  of  the  same  opinion.)  The 
parenthetical  remark,  ver.  22,  that  circumcision  originated  from  the 
Patriarchs  (naTepeg  =  h*Q»  comp.  Rom.  ix.  5,  Exod.  iii  15)  deserves 
our  notice.  (Ovx  ^t  relates  to  the  preceding  clause,  Mcjofjg  deSojKtv 
viuv  TTjfv  TzegiTOfjLTJv,  thus :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  literally 
originated  from  Moses  ;  its  origin  was  m6re  ancient.")  The  object 
<^  this  remark  is  doubtless  no  other  than  to  augment  the  importance 
of  circumcision  by  adducing  its  higher  antiquity.  Then,  since  this 
involved,  as  it  were,  a  justification  of  their  conduct  in  practicing 
circumcision  on  the  Sabbath,  it  also  increased  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment that  Jesus  employed  ;  for  if  they  themselves  infringed  the 
Sabbath,  why  might  not  the  Redeemer  do  so  too,  and  especially  for 
a  still  more  worthy  purpose  ?  Circumcision,  like  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  referred  only  to  the^e^A,  while  the  hew- 
ing performed  by  Christ  related  to  the  whole  man  (comp.  the  Comm. 
on  Matth.  viii  2) ;  with  him  the  cure  of  the  body  was  merely  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  restoration  of  spiritual  life. 

(The  observation  that  the  6Xog  dvOpumog  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  ev  fdXog  affected  by  circimicision,  appears  to  me  quite  unsuit- 
able.^    The  entire  man  necessarily  includes  the  inner  life,  and 

*  suing  (loc.  dt  p.  166),  with  whom  Tholuck  agrees,  thinks  that  the  wounding  of  on» 
member  in  circumcision  is  contrasted  with  the  corporeal  healing  of  the  whole  man  hj 
Ohrist  But  according  to  this,  circumcision  is  represented  as  inflicting  injury  upon  man— 
•  Tiew  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  a  means  of  salvation,  which, 
liowever,  like  everything  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament,  has  merely  an  external  and 
metaphorical  efficacy,  while  Christ  saves  internally.  This  view  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  foUowing  /car*  ii^iVy  aooordiing  to  appearanoeSt  which  is  here  equid  to  Kird  adpxa,  oo- 
wrtUngtoihefle$h. 
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therefore  the  expression  cannot  denote  merely  the  body,  Iva  ^^ 
AvB^  6  vSfiog  Mcjoicjc  is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "  in  order  that  the 
law  should  not  be  broken/'  Now  I  cannot  with  Liicke,  assume  that 
the  law  (6  v6fio^)  here  means  merely  the  command  to  circumcise, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  alone  had  been  referred  to,  we  should  have 
had  ^  ivTokTJy  the  command,  the  term  which  designates  the  individ- 
ual declarations  of  the  law.  But  6  v6iJix>q  here  is  the  Mosaic  law  in 
relation  to  circumcision  ;  he  who  breaks  one  of  its  precepts  breaks 
the  whole  law.  Accordingly,  the  design  in  practising  circumcision 
on  the  Sabbath;  was  that  no  higher  law  should  be  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  a  lower.  Thus  Christ  means  to  say :  "  I  also  do  not  neglect 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  arbitrarily,  but  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  higher  command  of  love)  By  such  a  representation  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  conduct,  the  Lord  now  hoped  to  turn  the  judgment  of 
his  opponents  from  what  was  merely  external  {aar*  dtpiv  ==  icard  ttjv 
ddpica,  viil  15)  to  the  essential  features — the  inward  motive  of  the  act. 
Ver.  25-27. — Some  well-meaning  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (different 
from  the  inimical  persons  alluded  to  in  ver.  19)  wonder  at  the  mute- 
ness of  Christ's  enemies,  and  think  the  latter  may  have  even  taken 
him  for  the  Messiah,  which  they  probably  were  inclined  to  do,  since 
their  susceptible  minds  felt  the  power  of  the  truth  which  spoke  in 
the  words  and  character  of  Christ.  But  outward  and  superficial 
views  held  them  in  fetters,  and  prevented  them  from  entirely  open- 
ing their  hearts  to  Christ ;  they  thought  that  the  origin  of  Christ 
the  Messiah  would  be  entirely  unknown,  whereas  that  of  Jesus  was 
known.  Concerning  this  opinion  of  the  Jews  (which  Scripture  di- 
rectly contradicts,  since  it  names  even  the  birth-place  of  the  Mes- 
siah), we  have,  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  no  valid  evidence.*  The 
idea  of  the  person  from  whom  this  notion  originated,  may  have  been 
perfectly  correct,  viz.,  that  no  one  would  know  the  eternal  heavenly 
origin  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God.  (This  is  intimated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Is.  liii.  8,  Micah  v.  2  ;  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb. 
vii.  8.)  The  untutored  multitude,  however,  misunderstood  the  idea, 
and  referred  the  ignorance  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  to 
his  external  advent.  They  may  have  thought,  as  the  Marcionites 
did,  that  he  would  descend  suddenly  from  heaven,  although  this 
forms  a  contradiction  (not  to  be  wondered  at  in  connexion  with  such 
crude  views)  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a 
mere  man.    At  all  events  the  entire  notion  was  merely  a  partial 

*  Passages  such  as  Justin  M.  dial.  o.  Trjph.  p.  226,  336,  edit  Sylburg,  to  which  appeal 
has  been  made,  are  not  relevant  to  this  question.  Tiie  jormer  onlj  says,  that  the  Mesdah, 
until  his  anointing  with  the  Spirit  by  Elias,  would  not  be  known  either  to  others  or  to 
himself.  Aooordinp^y  that  passage  has  no  reference  at  all  to  his  earthly  origin.  The 
second  passage  says  that  the  Messiah  would  at  first  be  fnisUUctn^  and  would  not  be  reo- 
ognized  till  after  his  manifestation  In  glory ;  this,  thereftire^  like  the  other,  has  no  ooimez« 
ion  with  the  p<^ular  notion  which  John  here  mentions. 
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one,  and  not  entertained  by  the  whole  nation.  (Gomp.  Matth.  ii 
4,ffi) 

Yer.  28-30. — Lticke  is  certainly  correct  in  maintaining  that  the 
following  answer  of  the  Saviour  represents  a  fine  stroke  of  irony : 
Jesns  grants  them  that,  in  respect  to  his  earthly  origin^  they  know 
who  he  is^  but  all  the  more  decidedly  denies  it  as  to  his  heavenly 
origin,  when  he  says,  "  Ye  do  not  so  much  as  know  him  who  sent 
me ;  how  then  can  ye  know  my  relation  to  him  ?"  This  expression 
appears  too  strong,  since  the  Jews  still  constantly  worshipped  the 
true  Gk)d  ;  but  their  conception  of  God  did  not  answer  to  the  living 
nature  of  the  Eternal :  they  had  not  the  true  God  (Beo^  d}jq6iv6g\ 
but  an  inadequate  and  variously  obscured  notion  of  him. 

Here  again,  therefore,  the  signification  of  dhfiivSg  is  the  strict 
one  in  which  the  term  is  employed  by  John ;  it  is  not  (Uke  dXrfii/i^) 
opposed  to  the  absolutely  fidse,  but  to  the  relative,  the  imperfect. 
The  idea  of  the  Jews  respecting  God  was  not  absolutely  false,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  complete.  Jesus  here  intends  to  con- 
trast the  essenHcU  knowledge  of  Gk)d  with  a  merely  notional  knowl- 
edge ;  the  former  alone  qualifies  us  to  recognize  that  which  is 
Divine  wherever  it  may  be  presented  to  our  notice.  These  pointed 
accusations  now  excited  all  the  acrimony  of  the  Jews  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  hour  fixed  by  the  Father  was  not  arrived,  their  rage  against 
him  led  to  no  result, 

Yer.  31,  32. — But  as  sin  became  more  glaringly  manifest,  so  the 
better  characteristics  were  increasingly  displayed ;  many  were  seized 
by  the  power  of  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus,  and  believed.  All  the 
more  zealously,  however,  did  the  Pharisaic  leaders  among  the  Jews 
endeavour  to  arrest  his  influence. 

Yer.  33,  34. — This  induced  the  Kedeemer  to  hint  at  his  depart- 
ure, which  would  soon  enough  take  place.  Jesus  makes  use  of  very 
similar  expressions  viil  21,  £  and  refers  back  to  the  same  xiii  33. 
From  the  latter  passage  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  were  directed 
to  the  Jews,  and  not  probably  to  the  believing  disciples.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  did  here,  as  ver.  86,  is  the  correct  reading,  for  dfu 
never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  evidently  introduced 
here  only  as  a  parallel  with  i&TOyo.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  at  aU 
for  understanding  elui  in  the  sense  of  venire  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
present  tense  is  simply  to  be  taken  in  the  future  signification. 
Most  important,  however,  for  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  is 
the  question,  how  should  f^TreZv,  aeeky  be  understood  ?  Grotius 
maintains  the  view  that  it  designates  hostile  seeking,  in  the  sense  : 
'^ye  will  then  form  plots  against  me  in  veun,  I  shall  then  be  com- 
pletely rescued  from  your  power."  But  this  is  not  at  all  consistent 
with  the  words  yet  a  little  time  I  am  tvith  you  (in  [UKpbv  xpovov  ^isff 
ilMv  eliiC)y  for  had  the  Lord  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  :  ^^  ye 
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cannot  abridge  the  short  time  that  I  shall  yet  spend  here/'  this 
must  have  been  otherwise  expressed.  Moreover,  the  parallel  paa- 
sages  (viil  21,  ff.,  xiii  33)  clearly  indicate  another  sense  of  the 
pass€ige. 

The  words,  xiii  33,  in  particular,  leave  no  doubt  at  all  that 
'^  seek''  is  to  be  understood  in  the  good  sense,  as  seekmg  and  long- 
ing after  through  ardent  desire.  Hence  we  get  the  foUowing  ele- 
vated sense  of  the  words — one  truly  worthy  of  the  Bedeemer  : 
"  Unwise  men  1  ye  know  not  what  ye  do,  in  rejecting  me,  your 
Deliverer.  Soon  enough  will  your  foolish  desire  to  see  me  removed 
from  you  be  ful£Qled  ;  I  shall  remain  with  you  only  a  short  time, 
and  then  return  to  my  heavenly  Father.  Then  ye  will  perceive 
your  perfidy,  and  seek  me  with  sorrow  ;  but  ye  will  not  find  me,  or 
be  able  to  reach  me."  The  objection  urged  against  this  interpretan 
tion,  that  the  Jews  had  assuredly  no  wish  to  flee  for  safety  into  heaven, 
is  very  easily  removed,  if  the  pith  of  the  thought  be  seized.  To  be 
able  to  come  to  Christ  means  not  merely  to  be  corporeally  near  him, 
but  also  to  experience  his  power  and  his  life  spiritually.  This  is 
what  the  Bedeemer  here  represents  the  Jews  as  one  day  desiring  in 
vain.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  if  this  desire  were  a  true  one, 
Christ  would  satisfy  it  even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they 
might  thus  come  to  him  even  after  his  departure  to  the  Father. 
For,  according  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  the  hour  of 
grace  may  be  lost.  To  these  persons  whom  Jesus  addressed,  the 
hour  of  gracious  visitation  was  the  present ;  if  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  they  could  by  no  means  recover  that  which  was  lost 
at  any  time  they  pleased  ;  but  it  would  be  with  them  as  with  Esau, 
who  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  with  tears, 
and  therefore  certainly  exemplified  the  seeking.    (Heb.  xii  17.) 

Ver.  35,  36. — ^The  bystanders  do  not  apprehend  the  pregnant 
meaning  of  Christ's  prophetic  words ;  in  accordance  with  the  exter- 
nal bias  of  their  minds,  they  conjecture  something  external,  and  this 
not  without  a  mixture  of  derision  (comp.  viii  22).  They  suppose 
that  he  intends  to  turn  from  the  Jews  among  whom  his  labours 
were  so  ineffectual,  to  the  (lentiles,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them.  ("EAA^vcf,  OreekSy  are  not  Jews,  among  the  Gentiles  [Hel- 
lenists], but  pars  pro  toto  Q-entiles  in  general ;  it  is  only  by  under- 
standing the  term  thus,  that  due  force  is  given  to  the  antithesis 
between  this  and  his  supposed  abandonment  of  Jerusalem.  The 
signification  of  Siaanopd  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  following 
6iddaK€iv  Tovg  ^XXipfog ;  it  here  designates,  not  the  6uumaphm^ 
themselves,  but  the  plaoe  of  their  residence.  Comp.  1  Pet  i  1 ; 
James  i  1.) 
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§  2.  disooubsss  at  the  oonolusion  of  the  fsast  of 
Tabebnaolss. 

(John  viL  31 ;  via  69.) 

Ver.  37. — ^In  what  has  preceded  (vii  1-86),  no  considerable  dis- 
oonrses  have  occnrred  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Evangelist.  The  paragraph  has  been  occupied  with 
historic  preparations  (so  to  speak)  for  what  follows  and  completes 
the  pictore  of  the  scene  in  which  the  Bedeemer  moved  during  this 
residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  same  view  may  be  taken  of  the  verses 
viL  40-52.  But  with  vii  37-39,  with  which  viii.  12-69  is  imme- 
diately  connected,  commences  a  large  body  of  discourses,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  uttered  on  one  day — ^the  concluding  day 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  These  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  chief  design  of  the  Gospel,  since  they  throw  increased 
light  upon  the  Bedeemer  himself  and  upon  his  ministry.  The  his- 
tory of  the  adulteress  (vii  53 ;  viii  11)  evidently  interrupts  the 
unity  of  the  discourses,  and  therefore  our  special  critical,  as  well  as 
ezegetical  consideration  of  it,  is  postponed  to  the  conclusion  of  chap, 
viii  Of  the  Lord's  first  discourse,  in  which  he  represents  himself 
(similarly  to  the  description  in  John  iv.)  as  the  water  of  life  that 
satisfies  all  desire,  John  gives  only  a  brief  notice,  adding  an  expla- 
nation (ver.  89)  of  his  own.  Doubtless  Jesus  pursued  the  thought 
further  ;  but  this  the  Evangelist  did  not  need  to  do,  since  the  con- 
versation witii  tiie  Samaritan  woman  involves  all  that  appertains 
to  the  subject.  Probably,  however,  the  mention  of  water  was 
here  occasioned  by  an  external  cause,  as  at  Jacob's  welL  The 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  the  last  feast-day  of  the 
year,  was  commenced  with  ceremonies  of  a  very  special  character, 
(HI  which  account  it  was  called  the  great  day  (i}  fieydXTj),  The  gen- 
erally joyous  character  of  the  Feast  on  this  day  broke  out  into  loud 
jubilation,  particularly  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the  priest,  as 
was  done  on  every  day  of  this  festival,  brought  forth  in  a  golden 
vessel  water  drawn  from  the  stream  of  Siloah,  which  flowed  under 
the  Temple-mountain,  and  ceremonially  poured  it  upon  the  altar.^ 

*  Plutarch,  STmpoB.  lib.  iy.  0pp.  t  il  p.  6*71,  describes  this  custom,  and  calls  it  baochie, 
because  it  was  conueoted  with  the  vintagei  and  wore  a  very  jojous  character.  He  says : 
T^f  fwyioTJjc  ical  TeXeiordnf^  hpr^c  naff  abrol^  6  KOipof  kcm  koI  6  rponoc  ^iovva<f>  npooif 
Kuv  •  Hfv  ydp  "keyofuvfjv  vffareiav  diLfiu^ovri  TpvyrfTfft  TpaireCa^  re  npoTldevrai  iravrodair^c 
dftropac,  inb  aiajvaZc  re  KaBidatv,  ix  KXrjfiuTuv  frnkiara  itai  kittov  SiairtirXryfxivaic,  Koi  rj^ 
nporepav  rjyf  ioprflc  OKijvfjv  dvofiu^ovaiv,  *02.iyaic  6h  larepov  ^fiepaic^  iAXi/v  kopH^v  o^k 
&v  dC  alviy/Jtdruv,  oAA^  dvriKpv^  Bukxov  xaXovfiivov  reXovaw,  "lEart  6i  koI  Kparijpfh 
fopia  TIC  hpHi  naX  Bvpco^pia  nap'  avrolg,  kv  f  dvpaovg  kxovre^  etc  rb  Upibv  elaiaotv, 
elae^ovrec  ^  ^.  n  SpHaiv  oim  lafiev,    EUxdc  Si  Beucxetav  elvai  rd  noiovfieva,  icai  ydr 
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cannot  abridge  the  short  time  that  I  shall  yet  spend  here/'  this 
must  have  been  otherwise  expressed.  Moreover,  the  parallel  paa- 
sages  (viii.  21,  ff.,  xiii  33)  clearly  indicate  another  sense  of  the 
pass€ige. 

The  words,  xiil  33,  in  particular,  leave  no  doubt  at  all  that 
'^  seek"'  is  to  be  understood  in  the  good  sense,  as  seeking  and  long- 
ing after  through  ardent  desire.  Hence  we  get  the  following  ele- 
vated sense  of  the  words — one  truly  worthy  of  the  Bedeemer  : 
"  Unwise  men  1  ye  know  not  what  ye  do,  in  rejecting  me,  your 
Deliverer.  Soon  enough  will  your  foolish  desire  to  see  me  removed 
from  you  be  ful£Qled  ;  I  shall  remain  with  you  only  a  short  time, 
and  then  return  to  my  heavenly  Father.  Then  ye  will  perceive 
your  perfidy,  and  seek  me  with  sorrow ;  but  ye  will  not  find  me,  or 
be  able  to  reach  me/'  The  objection  urged  against  this  interpretan 
tion,  that  the  Jews  had  assuredly  no  wish  to  flee  for  safety  into  heaven, 
is  very  easily  removed,  if  the  pith  of  the  thought  be  seized.  To  be 
able  to  come  to  Christ  means  not  merely  to  be  corporeally  near  him, 
but  also  to  experience  his  power  and  his  life  spiritually.  This  is 
what  the  Bedeemer  here  represents  the  Jews  as  one  day  desiring  in 
vain.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  if  this  desire  were  a  true  one, 
Christ  would  satisfy  it  even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they 
might  thus  come  to  him  even  after  his  departure  to  the  Father. 
For,  according  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  the  hour  of 
grace  may  be  lost.  To  these  persons  whom  Jesus  addressed,  the 
hour  of  gracious  visitation  was  the  present ;  if  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  they  could  by  no  means  recover  that  which  was  lost 
at  any  time  they  pleased  ;  but  it  would  be  with  them  as  with  Esau, 
who  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  with  teacB, 
and  therefore  certainly  exemplified  the  seeking.    (Heb.  xii  17.) 

Ver.  35,  36. — The  bystanders  do  not  apprehend  the  pregnant 
meaning  of  Christ's  prophetic  words ;  in  accordance  with  the  exter- 
nal bias  of  their  minds,  they  conjecture  something  external,  and  this 
not  without  a  mixture  of  derision  (comp.  viii  22).  They  sTq)po6e 
that  he  intends  to  turn  from  the  Jews  among  whom  his  labours 
were  so  ineffectual,  to  the  Gentiles,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them.  ("EAA^vcc,  Greeks,  are  not  Jews,  among  the  Gentiles  [Hel- 
lenists], but  pars  pro  toto  Gentiles  in  general ;  it  is  only  by  under- 
standing the  term  thus,  that  due  force  is  given  to  the  antithesis 
between  this  and  his  supposed  abandonment  of  Jerusalem.  The 
mgnification  of  diaanopd  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  following 
diddaiceiv  rovg  '^XXrivag ;  it  here  designates,  not  the  duuma^hmg 
themselves,  but  the  plaoe  of  their  residence.  Comp.  1  Pet  i  1 ; 
James  i.  1.) 
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§  2.  DlSOOUBSSS  AT  THE  OoNOLUSION  OF  THE  FSAST  OF 
TABEBNAOLEa 

(John  Til  3*7 ;  via  69.) 

Ver.  37. — ^In  what  has  preceded  (vii  1-86),  no  considerable  dis- 
oonrses  have  occurred  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Evangelist.  The  paragraph  has  been  occupied  with 
historic  preparations  (so  to  speak)  for  what  follows  and  completes 
the  picture  of  the  scene  in  which  the  Bedeemer  moved  during  this 
residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  same  view  may  be  taken  of  the  verses 
viL  40-62.  But  with  vii  37-39,  with  which  viii.  12-69  is  imme- 
diately connected,  commences  a  large  body  of  discourses,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  uttered  on  one  day — ^the  concluding  day 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  These  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  chief  design  of  the  Gk^spel,  since  they  throw  increased 
light  upon  the  Bedeemer  himself  and  upon  his  ministry.  The  his- 
tory of  the  adulteress  (viL  63 ;  viii  11)  evidently  interrupts  the 
unity  of  the  discourses,  and  therefore  our  special  critical,  as  well  as 
ezegetical  consideration  of  it,  is  postponed  to  the  conclusion  of  chap, 
viii  Of  the  Lord's  first  discourse,  in  which  he  represents  himself 
(similarly  to  the  description  in  John  iv.)  as  the  water  of  life  that 
satisfies  all  desire,  John  gives  only  a  brief  notice,  adding  an  expla- 
nation (ver.  89)  of  his  own.  Doubtless  Jesus  pursued  the  thought 
further  ;  but  this  the  Evangelist  did  not  need  to  do,  since  the  con- 
versation witii  tiie  Samaritan  woman  involves  all  that  appertains 
to  the  subject  Probably,  however,  the  mention  of  water  was 
here  occasioned  by  an  external  cause,  as  at  Jacob's  welL  The 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  the  last  feast-day  of  the 
year,  was  commenced  with  ceremonies  of  a  very  special  character, 
(HI  which  account  it  was  called  the  great  day  (ij  fieydXTj).  The  gen- 
erally joyous  character  of  the  Feast  on  this  day  broke  out  into  loud 
jubilation,  particularly  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the  priest,  as 
was  done  on  every  day  of  this  festival,  brought  forth  in  a  golden 
vessel  water  drawn  from  the  stream  of  Siloah,  which  flowed  under 
the  Temple-mountain,  and  ceremonially  poured  it  upon  the  altar.^ 

*  Plutarch,  STmpoB.  lib.  iv.  0pp.  t  il  p.  6*71,  desoribeB  this  custom,  and  calls  it  baochte, 
because  it  was  oonoected  with  the  vintagei  and  wore  a  very  jojoos  oharaoter.  He  says : 
Ty(  fjieyUmjc  «<*'  TeXetordrric  iopr^  noff  abTOi^  6  KOipo^  kari  koI  6  rpoiroc  ^iovva<f>  Trpooif 
Kuv '  T^  yap  Xeyofuvrpf  rffareiav  dufid^ovn  TpvyijT<ft  TpairiCac  re  irporidevrai  navrodair^c 
iirupaCf  i>irb  OKtivaig  re  KoBiaaiv^  ix  KkriftuTuv  fiokiara  Koi  klttoH  iianen^^fJievcuCf  kcU  rj^ 
nporepav  rfj^  ioprffc  (TKjfvilv  dvofiuCovaiv.  *OXiyai^  <J^  ^arepov  ijfiipaig^  ^XXipf  hpH^v  oin 
dv  6C  alviy/JtaTuVf  dAA^  dvri/cpvf  Bukxov  KoXovfievov  reXovatv.  'lEari  6k  k<iI  Kparrjpfh 
fopia  Ttf  ioprii  kcU  dvpao^pia  reap*  aitTol^,  bv  y  dvpaovc  ixovrec  etc  rb  lepbv  elaiaatv, 
elaeXdovrec  ik  6,  rt  Spuciv  oiic  lofiev,    Ei«dc  Sk  Bokx^Iov  elvai  rd  irotovfuva,  koI  ydr 
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Then  the  words,  Isa.  xiL  8  :  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of 
the  fountains  of  salvation''  were  sung,  and  thus  expression  was  given 
to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  act,  intimated  ver.  39.  (Comp. 
Winer's  Reallex.  p.  403.)  It  was  probably  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
ceremony  that  the  Saviour  uttered  the  language  before  us,  in  which 
he  represents  his  Spirit  as  water  for  eternal  life. 

Ver.  38. — The  Saviour  now  extols  the  virtue  of  this  water :  it 
not  only  allays  thirst  and  invigorates,  but  renders  the  individual  who 
partakes  it,  a  living  fountain  (nurreveiv  is  here  equivalent  to  nlvetv^ 
comp.  vi  35.  We  have  already  enlarged  upon  the  idea,  iv.  14).  If 
Jesus  here  appeals  to  a  passage  of  Scripture,  yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  he  alludes  to  all  those  places  where  the  knowledge  of  Otod 
is  represented  as  water  covering  the  land  (as  some  expositors  think 
is  indicated  by  passages  Uke  Is.  xi  9,  xliv.  8,  Iv.  1,  Iviii  11),  but 
rather  that  the  reference  is  only  to  those  (such  as  Joel  iii.  18  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xlvii  1,  12)  in  which  a  reference  is  made  to  a  stream 
issuing  from  the  Temple-hilL 

The  metaphor  is  evidently  as  follows :  the  Redeemer  compares 
himself  with  the  Temple,  and  represents  himself  and  every  beKever 
as  a  living  Temple ;  as  the  fountain  of  Siloah  poured  forth  its  waters 
from  the  Temple-mountain,  so  also  a  stream  of  heavenly  life  issues 
from  the  Redeemer  and  from  all  those  who  have  become  like  him. 
Q-ieseler  (in  a  remark  in  Ullmann's  Studien,  vol  ii.  No.  L  p.  138) 
lays  stress  on  the  expression  iic  rijg  KoiXlag^  and  thinks  this  indicateis 
a  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  water  poured  upon  the  altar 
by  the  priest  was  conducted  from  the  recesses  of  the  mountain  into 
the  brook  Cedron.  Although  this  may  be  too  fer-fetched,  icoiXia 
stands,  like  i^a  (Prov.  xx.  27),  for  the  interior  generally.  We  may 
at  most  find  in  the  expression  a  corporeal  reference,  and  the  sense 
would  then  be  :  "the  entire  man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  is  purified 
by  means  of  the  water  which  I  give  him,  and  becomes  himself  a  liv- 
ing fountain  of  blessing."  The  flowing  forth,  and  overflowing  of 
the  water  to  others,  necessarily  presupposes  abundance  in  him  firom 
whom  it  issues,  while  in  the  overflowing  the  idea  is  presented  in  the 
fullest  and  strongest  manner  ;  the  Lord,  who  is  full  of  grace,  gives 
to  the  children  of  men  a  full,  overflowing  measure.  (Luke  vi.  38.) 
Liicke's  remarks,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  overflowing  and 
pouring  forth,  are  of  no  importance  whatever ;  for  the  circumstance 
that  John  does  not  explain  this  reference  in  ver.  89  only  proves  that 

aSLkmy^i  fUKpaZc  Cairep  'ApyeZoi  toi^  AiowaiotCj  dvaxaXov  fievoi  rbv  Qebv  xp<^Tatj  Koi  KtBapi 
^ovreg  irepoi  Trpoaiaaiv  odg  ahrol  Aevirac  ttpoaovopLo^ovaiv,  elre  napcL  t^  Avaiov,  ein 
fiu?./^ov  Topa  rbv  'Eviov  rf/g  iwucXyjaeog  yeyevfifisvTjc*  Comp.  Joseph.  Arch,  xiii  16 
Lakemacher,  observ.  sacr.  Lib.  i.  p.  18-78,  treats  at  large  upon  this  usage,  but  he  is  mis 
taken  in  thinking  that  the  Jews  deriyed  these  customs  from  the  bacchic  rites  of  thr 
Greeks :  the  hostile  opposition  between  Jews  and  Pagans  would  not  haye  permitted  thia 
(Comp.  Lundius  jud.  heiligth.  p.  1053,  £) 
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it  was  not  his  purpose  to  make  every  allusion  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  prominent. 

Ver.  39. — ^According  to  his  custom,  the  Evangelist  accompanies 
this  saying  of  the  Lord  by  an  interpretation  ;  the  living  water  is,  in 
his  view,  the  spirit,  which  believers  were  about  to  receive,  and  which, 
in  the  following  words,  he  designates  more  precisely  as  the  ayiov. 
Simple  as  this  thought  is,*  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  pregnant  with  meaning,  for,  according  to  it,  this  Spirit 
was  not  yet  there  {ov-nu)  rpf)^  and  that  becai^e  Christ  was  not  yet 
glorified.  These  ideas  are,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  of  the  high- 
est importance.  (Compare  the  hints  on  Luke  i.  15,  35.)  In  the 
first  place,  that  ovnu  ffv^  was  not  yet,  has  no  reference  to  existencey 
is  self-evident ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  eternal^ 
just  as  much  as  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  order  to  obviate  such  a 
mistake,  in  many  manuscripts  additions  are  made  as^  avroZ^,  (5e- 
dofievov,  doOev  (Lachmann,  without  sufficient  reason,  merely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Codex  B.,  has  received  the  reading  dedofdvov  into 
the  text) — expressions  intended  to  designate  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples.  The  same  thing  is  also  plainly  indicated 
by  the  concluding  words,  in  which  the  Son's  being  glorified  is  men- 
tioned, not  merely  as  a  period,  but  as  a  mediative  and  procuring 
cause  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  glorification  of 
'Christ  (comp.  the  particulars  on  xiiL  31)  of  course  respects  his 
humanity,  which,-  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Deity,  was 
spiritualized  and  deified.  This  process  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
completed  till  the  ascension  ;  hence  it  was  not  till  after  this  that 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles  and  the 
first  believers.f    In  perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  declaration 

*  The  objeotioDS  mged  by  Liicke  (in  looo)  against  John's  interpretation  appear  to 
me  of  no  consequence.  He  thinks  that  the  living  water,  with  which  the  Lord  compares 
himself,  means  eternal  life,  not  the  Spirit,  since  John  was  not  made  acquainted  with  this 
tin  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  eternal  life  is  only  a  consequence  of  the 
Spirit ;  the  principle  imparted  by  Christ  is  always  the  Spirit,  even  where  merely  its  effect 
is  mentioned  The  use  of  the  simile  of  outpouring  (Acts  x.  46 ;  Rom.  v.  5 ;  Tit  ill  6), 
which  is  not  suited  to  fire,  satis&ctorily  shews  that  in  the  N.  T.  nvevfia  is  frequently 
compared  with  water,  which  Lucke  denies.  Moreover,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
John,  it  is  not  needful  to  take  fievaovoi,  shaU  flow^  as  an  absolute  future,  for  Jesus,  even 
before  the  Pentecost,  imparted  his  Spirit  to  those  who  believed  in  him  (John  ix.  22) ;  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  only  as  the  highest  point  of  his  manifestation.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that  the  idea  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  accordmg  to  passages 
such  as  Joel  iii.  1  (in  the  English  ii.  28 — Tr.) ;  Isaiah  xxxil  15,  zliv.  8 ;  Ezek,  xzxvL 
26,  xxxix.  29,  was  very  familiar  to  all  Jews.  (On  this  subject  comp.  Kling's  remarks  in 
opposition  to  Liicke,  loc.  dt  p.  182,  ff.) 

f  As  the  Bon  wrought  in  humanity  long  before  his  iticamaiionf  so  also  the  Spirit  was^ 
manifested  long  before  his  otUpoitring.  But  as  the  fullness  of  the  life  belonging  to  the 
Son  was  not  revealed  until  his  incarnation,  so  also  the  Spirit  was  not  displayed  in  all  his 
power  tUl  the  outpouring  at  Pentecost.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  the- 
same  point  in  his  development  as  the  incarnation  in  the  development  of  the  Son. 
Oonoeming  the  incaimaiian  of  the  Spirit  in  a  distinct  personality,  traoes  of  whick 
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also  of  the  Lord,  xvi.  7,  idv  firj  dneWu^  6  napdKXfp-og  oin  iXevtrercu  npb^ 
vfidg,  unless  I  go  away,  the  Comforter^  etc.^  in  that  his  death  and  the 
glcflrification  connected  with  it  were  the  conditions  of  the  impartation 
of  the  Spirit.  Hence  these  words  evidently  involve  the  idea  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  man  takes  place  by  degrees^  and  is 
conditional  upon  the  gradual  perfection  of  those  in  whom  the  mani- 
festation is  made.  The  Spirit  of  God  built  for  himself  within  Mary 
the  holy  Temple  of  the  Lord's  body,  that  he  might  dwell  in  it  as  a 
pure  immaculate  medium  ;  and  it  was  by  the  power  of  this  indwell- 
ing Divine  Spirit  that  the  Lord's  body  graduaUy  became  so  glorified 
that  the  highest  manifestation  of  Deity — the  Holy  Spirit — could  be 
poured  forth  irom  him  upon  mankind,  like  an  all-quickening  and 
sanctifying  stream.  In  constant  union  with  this  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  power  of  the  Lord's  glorified  humanity  was  so  dis- 
played, that  be  communicated  to  his  followers  not  merely  his  Spirit, 
but  also  his  flesh  and  blood,  rendering  them  in  all  respects  conformed 
to  himself— bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (Ephes.  v.  30  ; 
PhiL  iii.  21). 

We  may  now  determine  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  regard 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  glorification  of  the  Lord, 
with  respect  to  those  who  lived  under  the  New  Testament.  Accord- 
ing to  2  Pet.  i.  21,  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  the  New  Testament  speaks  of 
the  agency  of  the  same  Spirit  before  the  glorification,  in  John  the 
Baptist,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  creation  of  Jesus.  (Comp.  the 
remarks  on  Luke  L  15,  85.*)  The  express  mention,  however,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  occurs  only  in  Psalm  li.  11 ; 
Isaiah  liiii.  10 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  shews  that 
the  idea  of  it  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  men,  under  that  dispensa- 
tion, was  but  very  obscure.  (In  the  Apocrypha  the  term  nvevfia 
aycov  occurs,  Wisd,  SoL  L  5,  ix.  17.)  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  the 
entire  difference  in  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  Old 
and  under  the  New  Testament  consisted  in  thi& — that  under  the  latter 
economy  it  is  manifested  in  greater  copiousness,  that  it  is  displayed 
in  more  extraordinary  gifts,  and  more  various  forms  of  operation  (1 
Cor.  xii.  7,  ff.)  and  that  it  acts  more  permanently ^  while  under  the  Old 
Testament  its  operations  appear  variable  and  transitory.  In  that  case, 
however,  it  would  not  be  anything  essentialy  new  that  wap  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  merely  the  Old  Testament  heightened ;  and 
hence  this  statement  of  the  matter,  although  containing  points 

•doctrine  occur  in  seyeral  sects,  H0I7  Scriptore  knows  nothing.  (Comp.  the  observations  on 
Acts  xix.  2.) 

*  The  idea  expressed  bj  Olshansen,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  those  passages,  is  that  tiie 
-term  nvevfia  dytov^  as  employed  there,  designates  the  Divine  essenoe  in  general,  whick 
iicoording  to  its  nature  is  holy.  He  thinks  it  is  not  there  to  be  taken  as  meaning  titers 
.ally  the  third  Person  in  the  Oodhead. — ^Tb. 
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whicli  cannot  be  overlooked  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  defect- 
ive in  some  essential  points.  For  in  so  far  as  the  Deity,  as  such,  is 
spirit  and  is  holy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
wrought  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  indicated  also  by  the  formulae, 
"  God  spake''  and  "  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  prophets,"  which  oc- 
cur in  instances  almost  innumerable  ;  and  further,  according  to  the 
necessary  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  consequence  of 
which,  neither  acts  without  the  others,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  always  be  connected  with  the  operations  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  nevertheless  the  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture  and  the  in- 
ternal relation  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  itself  justify  us  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  operations  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  different  Persons  in  the  Divine  essence  ;  and 
in  relation  to  this  distinction  we  must  say  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  commences  with  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  Hence  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  view  which  has  often  presented  itself  in  the  church  respecting 
particular  economies  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  acts  of  Deity  under  the  Old  Testament  were  those  of 
the  Son ;  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit  commence  with  the  Pentecost. 
This  is  indicated  especially  by  the  last  great  discourses  of  the  Lord 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  (oomp.  the  remarks  on  John  xvi.  7),  in 
which  also  the  dep€trture  of  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  Spirit's  manifestation.  It  might  be  said  that  until 
the  glorification  of  Jesus  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  as  Midderov^  and 
after  this  as  npo<tx>puc6v.  The  proper  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re- 
generation, and  the  entire  creative  agency  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
men;  accordingly  the  new  birth  essentially  belongs  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  specific  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  displayed 
first  under  his  own  economy.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xi.  II.)* 

Ver.  40-43. — The  demeanour  of  Jesus,  the  ardour  of  his  speech, 
and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  him,  powerfully 
affect  many  of  his  hearers  ;  they  perceive  something  great  in  him. 
(Concerning  6  npo<ltrJTi]^y  comp.  the  observations  on  John  i  21.)  But 
they  stumble  at  the  circumstance  that  (according  to  their  erroneous 
opinion)  he  was  not  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Without  making  thorough 
inquiry,  they  allow  this  external  circumstance  to  mislead  them  in 
respect  to  the  impression  made  upon  their  hearts,  and  thus  they  be- 
tray their  shallowness  and  indolence. 

Ver.  44-49. — ^In  those  who  were  less  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  the  truth,  the  opposite  of  this  is  now  presented  ;  they  desire 

*  De  Wette  here  as  osnal  resorts  to  dogmatism.  He  calls  mj  exposition  subtle  and 
errotfteus.  Instead  of  proving  this,  he  makes  the  monstrous  assertion  that  *'  the  idea  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person  is  more  plainly  implied  in  the  0.  T.  than  that  of  the  Son  ai 
gach."(l7) 
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to  lay  hands  on  the  Holy  One  ot'  God,  but  are  restrained  by  an  in- 
visible power.  Meanwhile  this  feeling  amongst  a  portion  of  the 
people  encourages  the  Sanhedrim  to  an  attempt  at  arresting  him 
officially  ;  officers  from  the  Temple  (vmjperai)  are  sent  to  bring  him 
before  this  tribunal.  These  men,  however,  uncultivated  indeed, 
but  of  simple  mind,  accessible  to  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  not 
.entangled  in  error  through  self-interest  and  sophistry,  are  too 
powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  they  return 
without  executing  their  commission.  Doubtless  these  persons  were 
incapable  of  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  but  the  impres- 
sion of  his  personal  character  overcame  them.*  To  this  powerful, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  purely  subjective  conviction,  the  arro- 
gant Sanhedrists  oppose  a  merely  external  circumstance.  "  No 
man  of  rank  or  learning  believes  in  Jesus,  therefore  they  might  con- 
clude that  there  was  nothing  superior  in  him."  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  Pharisaism,  which  passed  over  to  the  more  recent  Rabbin- 
ism,  is  the  over-valuation  of  what  is  outward,  of  the  inculcated  form 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  but  too  often  shews  itself  with- 
out that  true  love  and  desire  for  Divine  things  by  which  they  are 
best  apprehended.  With  this  haughty,  excessive  estimation  of  self, 
is  associated  a  shocking  contempt  of  others  ;  the  people  who  are  not 
formed  in  the  rabbinical  mould  are  called  imKardpaTOi^  accursed^  as 
those  who,  being  without  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  are  delivered  over 
to  destruction.  (The  Babbins  abuse  the  uneducated  with  the  ap- 
pellation T?i''l  *3?>  aiid  even  Tgw,  i.  e.,  abomination,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  call  .themselves  w^f  ft?.  Comp.  Lightfoot  on  the  pas- 
sage.) 

Ver.  50-52. — Probably  the  rebuke  was  administered  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Temple  during  a  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim;  in  which  it 
was  intended  immediately  to  oondemn  Jesus.  On  this  account 
Nicodemus,  whose  heart  was  indissolubly  bound  to  the  Lord  by  the 
conversation  held  with  him  at  night,  ventures  to  speak  openly 
in  his  favour.  He  reminds  the  assembly  of  the  law  of  Moses 
that  no  one  was  to  be  condemned  unheard.  (Comp.  passages  such 
as  Exod.  xxiii  1 ;  Dent.  i.  16, 17  ;  xix.  15. — With  (kovcj^y,  icptriy^  is 
to  be  supplied.)  According  to  ver.  51,  however,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose a  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  arrest  Jesus  ;  in  this 
case  they  could  not  have  been  thus  censured,  and  Jesus  would  not 
have  withdrawn  himself,  as  was  shewn  by  his  conduct  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  affair  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  enterprise 
of  some  Pharisees  who  wished  not  to  apprehend  him,  but  to  have 
him  put  to  death  without  a  hearing.  These  men  endeavour  to 
avert  the  disagreeable  truth  by  a  derisive  jest ;  they  reproach  Nico- 

*  Here  we  may  well  apply  the  fine  sajing :  oigos  yita  fulgor  eet,  ejus  verba  sunt 
tonitroa. 
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demus  himself  as  a  Gcdilean,  and  tell  him  that  no  prophet  comes 
ont  of  this  faa]f-pagan  land.  This  assertion  was  false,  for  both 
Jonah  and  Elias*  were  from  Gkdilee.  But  Bretschneiderf  evidently 
goes  too  far  in  deducing  from  it  the  spuriousness  of  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  inconceivable  that  the  true  John  should  attribute 
such  an  error  to  the  Sanhedrists,  who  were  so  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  Scripture,  for  in  the  heat  of  controversy  it  might  easily 
happen  that  such  a  minute  historical  circumstance  should  be  over- 
looked. 

Here  the  following  history  of  the  adulteress  obviously  interrupts 
the  connexion.  The  passage  viii.  12  (comp.  with  this  viiL  21,  80, 
69)  proves  that  the  discourse  commenced  vii  37  should  be  continued; 
its  unity  also  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  while 
viii.  20,  59  shew  that  the  whole  took  place  in  the  Temple.  The 
paragraph  vii.  40-52,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  merely  an  in- 
tervening description  of  the  circumstances  occurring  at  the  time 
when  the  discourse  was  delivered.  In  the  passage  vii.  53,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  altogether  foreign  statement :  "  Each  went  to 
his  own  house,''  etc.,  (jhropevdrj  iKoarog  elg  rbv  oIkqv  ovtov^  ^Irjaovg  6h 
hropevdr}  elg  to  6pog  tQv  ikaujv)^  with  which  viii.  59  is  utterly  incom- 
patible, for,  according  to  the  latter,  as  vii.  37,  Jesus  again  teaches 
in  the  Temple.  Being  convinced  upon  other  grounds  also  that  the 
history  of  the  adulteress  is  spurious,  I  have  preferred  postponing  the 
closer  consideration  of  this  till  after  the  interpretation  of  the  entire 
section,  in  which  it  is  unsuitably  inserted. — (Comp.  the  particulars 
after  viii.  59.) 

Chap.  viii.  12.— The  words  wherein  the  Redeemer  represents 
himself  as  the  light  of  the  world  (comp.  L  4),  which  guides  all  who 
follow  it  into  the  right  path  of  life,  are  evidently  parallel  with  the 
passage  vii.  37,  where  Christ  describes  himself  as  the  water  of  life. 
He  obviously  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
himself,  and  win  them  for  the  great  end  of  his  mission.  For  this 
reason  he  presents  himself  to  them  as  the  possessor  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  higher  life,  who  can  satisfy  every  want  and  every  desire. 
Lticke,  mistaking  this  common  bond  between  the  discourses,  thinks 
they  must  be  regarded  as  separated  by  a  greater  interval.  He  says 
that  TrdXcVj  agcdny  may  be  imderstood  as  indicating  also  a  later  dis- 
course detached  from  the  previous  one  by  the  space  of  several  days, 
and  that  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  dealing  at  one  time  (vii.  40) 
with  the  people,  at  another  (viii.  13)  with  the  Pharisees,  at  another 
(viii.  22)  with  the  Jews,  at  another  (viii.  30)  partly  with  believers 
and  partly  with  unbelievers.     But  this  variety  of  relations  is  very 

*  Whether  Nahum  also  was  from  Gkililee  is  not  to  be  determmed,  on  acoonnt  of  the 
tmoertain  sitnation  of  his  birth-place,  Elkosh. 

t  Comp.  probab.  de  evang.  Johannis  indole  et  origine,  p.  99,  seq. 
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simply  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lord  spoke  first  with 
this  and  then  with  that  party  in  the  mixed  concourse ;  while  the 
supposition  that  the  Saviour  uttered  this  saying  also  on  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  is  pre-eminently  fa- 
Toured  by  the  fact,  that  an  external  circumstance  in  the  ritual  of 
the  feast  will  explain  why  Jesus  compares  himself  with  light,  as  he 
formerly  did  with  water.  In  the  court  of  the  women  there  stood 
two  colossal  candlesticks  decorated  with  a  multitude  of  lamps  ;  to- 
wards evening,  these  were  lighted  up,  and  the  people  danced  around 
them  with  great  rejoicing.*  This  usage  also  had  a  symbolical  signi- 
ficance (comp.  Zech.  xiv.  7, 16);  Jerusalem  was  thus  to  be  repre- 
sented as  the  city  that  enlightened  the  world,  and  the  light 
symbolized  the  element  of  joy  and  pleasure.  Now  nothing  is  more 
appropriate  than  that  the  Lord,  in  allusion  to  these  candlesticks 
which  were  then  about  to  be  lit  up  (for  after  the  lighting,  the  jubi- 
lation of  the  multitude  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  discourse), 
should  say  :  "  I  am  the  true  Light  of  the  world — all  that  is  sym- 
bolically represented  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Temple,  is  actually 
fulfilled  in  me  /"  Lticke  also  thinks  it  likely  that  Jesus  connected 
his  discourse  with  something  external,  but  he  is  of  opinion,  with 
Kuinoel  and  Dr.  Paulus,  that  the  candlesticks  were  lit  up  only  on 
the  first  day.  On  the  one  hand,  however,  it  certainly  is  probable 
that  as  the  drawing  of  the  water  took  place  every  day  during  the 
feast,  the  illumination  also  was  repeated  ;  while  on  the  other,  it  is 
«  sufficient  to  admit  that  the  colossal  candlesticks  remained  there,  and 
that  Jesus  in  his  address  alluded  to  them. 

Ver.  18,  14. — ^In  reply  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning 
himself,  the  Pharisees  say  that  his  witness  is  not  true^  because  he 
testifies  of  himself ;  had  they  said  that,  being  a  testimony  respect- 
ing himself,  it  was  not  valid  to  them,  the  remark  would  have  been 
tolerable  ;  but  in  the  present  form  it  contained  an  evident  false- 
hood. Hence  the  Lord  thinks  proper  first  to  maintain  against  these 
daring  sinners  the  sublime  elevation  of  his  position,  and  only  sub- 
sequently, as  at  chap.  v.  31,  to  condescend  to  them.  He  declares 
that  his  witness  is  irvA^  for  it  results  from  the  most  absolute  knowl- 
edge, in  which  they  are  altogether  wanting.  If  ye  be  taken  in' the 
wider  signification,  as  referable,  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  had 
spoken,  but  to  men  in  general,  then  the  words  i\u^  Sk  ova  oWarc, 
K.  T.  A.,  but  ye  know  not,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  contain  the  reasons 
why  no  man  whatever  bore  testimony  of  him  ;  for  his  origin  in  Gfod 
(ndSev  tjWov),  and  his  return  to  Q-od  {nov  vTroyw),  as  Divine  actions, 
surpass  everything  human  ;  they  can  be  perceived  only  through  the 
reception  of  Divine  influences  into  the  mind.f 

*  Comp.  Lnndins  jficL  Heiligth,  p.  1066,  ft 

f  The  comparison  with  ^og  coiresponds  yerj  well  with  these  words,  for  as  nothing 
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Ver.  15, 16. — ^In  perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  obeervation 
that  the  Pharisees  judge  according  to  that  which  is  external  {icard 
r^  adpicay  comp.  vii  24),  because  they  are  not  capable  of  discerning 
the  interior.  But  the  following  words,  "  I  judge  no  one"  (^«  oi 
KplvG)  oMeva)  appear  to  depart  from  the  connexion.  They  are  best 
understood  as  an  incidental  remark,  intended  to  shew  the  aggravated 
character  of  their  sin,  in  this  sense :  '^  I  teach  peacefully,  and  mis- 
oonstrae  no  one,  but  ye  assail  me  with  your  sentences  of  condemna- 
tion ;  if,  however,  ye  in  this  manner  oblige  me  to  judge,  I  pass  a 
true  sentence,  for  I  judge  in  the  strength  of  God.''  (Oomp.  the 
Comm.  on  John  iii  17.) 

Ver.  17-20. — This  mention  of  the  Saviour's  essential  unity  with 
the  Father  leads  him,  just  as  in  v.  82,  to  represent  the  Father  as 
the  witness  to  himself,  and  (which  is  remarkable)  he  refers  in  this 
instance  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  xvii  6,  xix.  15. 
(The  words  are  quoted  only  in  their  general  sense,  and  from  mem- 
ory ;  in  the  Hebrew,  as  also  in  the  LXX,  they  run  quite  diflFerently.) 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  striking  that  he  should  say  :  dvo  dvdpcmoiy 
two  men,  though  the  expression  AvB^no^  is  here  to  be  taken  only  in 
the  signification  of  ^^  personality."  In  the  second  place,  it  appears 
surely  that  there  is  only  one  witness,  viz.,  the  Father,  the  testimony 
being  on  hehalf  of  Christ.  But  the  Redeemer  evidently  views  his 
Divine  nature  in  its  distinction  firom  its  human  existence ;  the 
Father  and  the  Bon  are  the  heavenly  witnesses,  and  we  may  say, 
the  Holy  Spirit  also,  as  the  third  witness,  testifies  to  the  human  ap-« 
pearance  which  they  saw  before  them.  (Thus  the  passage  is  par- 
allel with  the  celebrated  verse,  1  John  v.  7,  where,  indeed,  the  reading 
is  erroneous,  but  nevertheless  three  heavenly  witnesses  are  to  be 
eonceived  of^  as  standing  in  contrast  with  the  three  earthly.)  The 
materializing  Jews  do  not  understand  the  words  of  Christ,  but  think 
of  a  corporeal  father,  and  are  therefore  repelled  by  the  Lord  with 
the  disclosure  of  their  entire  ignorance  concerning  Divine  things. 
They  merely  possessed  notions  respecting  God  and  Divine  things, 
and  made  these  notions  the  objects  of  their  worship  ;  but  the 
ability  to  discern  the  essence  of  the  Divine  was  in  them  altogether 
extinct. 

At  the  conclusion  it  is  added,  by  way  of  information  as  to  the 
locality,  that  aU  this  was  spoken  in  the  Temple  (viL  87),  near  the 
ya/^ofpvXjdiuov^  treaswry.  Here,  doubtless,  reference  was  made  to  the 
chests  in  which  contributions  for  the  Temple  were  collected.  There 
were  thirteen  of  them  ;  on  account  of  their.shape  they  were  called 

0811  manifeet  light,  beomse  Ugbt  is  itoelf  the  all-manifesting  element^  to  that  which  is 
Dhine  is  itself  its  onlj  witness.  On  this  point  Augustine  finely  remarks ;  lumen  et  alia 
demonstrate  et  se  ipsum ;  testimonium  sibi  perhibet  lux,  aperit  sanos  oculos  et  sibi  ipsa 
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trampets  (nh-i^W);  they  stood  in  the  court  of  the  women,  jnst  where 
the  great  candlesticks  were  situated,  fh)m  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jesus  took  occasion  to  represent  himself  as  the  light  of  the  world. 
The  circumstance  that  Jesus  taught  puhlicly  in  the  Temple,  and 
yet  no  one  could  lay  hands  on  him,  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.  The  hand  of  God  protected  the  Beloved  until 
the  hour  of  the  great  sacrifice. 

Ver.  21,  22. — Since  all  is  closely  connected  up  to  ver.  59,  we  have 
ahundant  reason  for  understanding  ndkiVy  again^  here  also  as  rela- 
ting to  the  same  day,  thus  :  ^^  after  a  while  Jesus  began  again,""  etc 
'TTToyw,  /  goy  obviously  relates  to  the  same  thing  as  the  Redeemer 
spoke  of,  viii.  14  Concerning  the  thoughts  themselves  in  these 
verses,  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  is  needful  in  the  exposition 
of  vii.  34,  ffi;  the  only  thing  peculiar  to  our  passage  is  presented 
by  the  words :  "  and  ye  shall  die  in  your  sin"  {nal  h  t§  dfuzprl^ 
vfjuijv  dnodavelaOe),  They  evidently  indicate  that  seek  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  to  seek  through  desire  ;  while  the  observations  on 
vii.  34  clearly  shew  that  the  Saviour  might  well  say :  "  at  a  future 
time  ye  will  implore  my  aid,  but  nevertheless  ye  will  die  in  your 
sin,"  because  they  had  knoum  the  time  of  their  visitation,  and  yet 
had  not  heeded  it.*  Here  again,  as  vii  35,  the  Jews  make  a  per- 
verted interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  in  addition  to  the 
perversion,  involves  a  bitter  reproach,  because  the  Jews  regarded 
suicide  as  a  crime  that  inevitably  led  to  helL  Origen  thought  this 
•  view  of  the  matter  supposed  too  much  malice,  and  hence  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Jews  alluded  to  a  tradition,  according  to  which  it 
was  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  die  in  a  more  godlike  manner 
{Sei&reQov)  than  the  ordinary  one,  viz.,  that  he  would  as  it  were  put 
himself  to  death.  But  of  such  a  tradition  there  is  nowhere  any 
trace.  (Comp.  the  details  on  this  subject  in  Liicke's  Comm.  on  the 
passage.) 

Faber  conjectures  diro^evdl  instead  of  dnoKrevety  so  that  the 
answer  would  be  parallel  with  that  given  vii.  86  ;  but  this  conjec- 
ture is  not  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  It  is  true  that  if  the  words 
be  xmderstood  as  a  jest,  the  meaning  is  impudent  and  malicious, 
but  we  can  more  easily  suppose  how  a  jester  might  be  induced  to 
utter  it. 

Ver.  23,  24. — With  quiet  perspicuity,  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
their  scorn,  unfolds  the  entire  disparity  between  his  position  and 
that  of  his  hearers.  The  passage  iii.  81  is  similar,  where,  instead 
of  iic  Tov  icdcfwv  TQVTov,  of  tkis  t£?orW,f  we  find  ifc  i%  7^,  (^  the 

*  We  are  not  to  sappose  a  oonftision  of  iv  and  6id  in  the  sentenoe  iv  7f  tftofxrig,  vfwv 
dnoOavelffde ;  the  sense  is  simply  that  thej  would  die  without  being  deliyared  fiom  their 
tins — ^in  a  state  of  bondage  to  them. 

t  Ck>nceming  Koofioc  ovto{  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  xiL  3L 
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earth.  In  ours,  however,  as  is  not  the  case  in  iii.  31,  the  expres- 
sion designates,  not  merely  the  origin,  but  also  the  degraded  carnal 
disposition.  This  prevented  the  Jews  from  believing  in  Jesus,  be- 
cause his  holy  nature  was  exactly  contrary  to  their  unholy.  ('Eyw 
tUu  sciL  6  XpiarSg^  the  one,  great,  desired  Prophet  =  the  Heb, 
m^n  ■tail. 

Ver.  25,  26. — ^Here  the  meaning  is  obscure.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words  "  who  art  thou  ?"{av  rig  el;)  contain  a  question  full  of  in- 
solence, as  Tholuck  expresses  himself,  and  of  malevolent  ridicule — 
"  Whom  dost  thou  suppose  thyself  to  be  ?  Dost  thou  fancy  thyself 
the  Messiah  ?"  Luther  sayB  naively,  "  Oh  yes,  what  thou  sayest 
must  be  true  ;  who  art  Jbhou,  good  Master,  Jesus  ?"  Lticke,  like 
Luther,  in  the  oldest  edition,  translates  :  "  Who  art  thou  then  ? 
and  Jesus  said :  Just  that  which  I  have  already  told  you."  But 
the  question,  thus  understood,  would  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
actual  want  of  instruction  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  consistent  with 
ver.  26. 

In  the  second  place,  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  an- 
swer of  Christ.  As  to  the  text  itself,  it  is  a  question  whether  5,  n 
or  OTA  is  to  be  read,  and  whether  after  AaAw  v^itv  a  full  stop  or  a 
comma  is  to  be  placed.  The  reading  5,  tl  is,  according  to  all  criti- 
cal authorities,  to  be  preferred.  The  other  reading  arose  from  igno- 
rance, and  perhaps  also  from  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
propounded  by  Augustine,  according  to  which,  t^v  c^/oot^  is  taken 
as  an  accusative  in  the  signification  of  principium,  and  the  sense  is 
this  :  "  Eegard  me  as  the  Origin,  i,  e.  the  Author  of  all  things,  be- 
cause I  speak  with  you,  i,  e.  I  have  condescended  to  you." 

But  the  incorrectness  of  this  view  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  rrjv 
dpx/jv  is  certainly  to  be  taken  adverbially,  and  hence  also  the  read- 
ing &ri  is  inapplicable.  As  regards  the  connexion  with  ver.  26,  all 
modem  expositors  agree  in  opposing  it ;  they  difler  from  one  another 
merely  in  the  view  taken  of  Trjv  dpxrjv.  The  interpretation  "  from 
the  beginning," =(£71^  dpxfjg,  maintained  by  Tholuck,  is  indeed  sup- 
ported, 8o*far  as  the  terms  are  concerned,  by  passages  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  such  as  Gen.  xliii  18,  20  (where  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
expression  is  n^h»») ;  but  if  the  sense  of  the  words  were  "  that 
which  I  said  even  at  the  beginning"  ("  of  my  ministry"  is  the  best 
addition  that  can  be  made),  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
their  order,  and  the  sentence  must  run :  5,  ri  koI  ttjv  dpxrjv  vfuv 
AaA6).  Besides  which,  no  instance  is  recorded  in  which  the  Lord 
said  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Lticke,  therefore,  with 
Erasmus,  Wolf,  Kuinoel,  and  Tittraan,  takes  t^i'  dpxTJv  in  the  sig- 
nification of  6Ag)^,  omnino,  profecto,  like  dfirjv^  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  words  is  this :  "  truly,  I  am  no  other  (iy6  elfu  supplied)  than 
I  tell  you«"    But  we  feel  that  thus  the  ^coT  (which  Lticke  translates 
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"  without  reseire'')  is  wholly  inappropriate  ;  and  moieovOT,  if  this 
rendering  be  adopted,  we  must  read  ikaXqca  instead  of  XaX&.  In 
the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Paulus 
in  preferring  the  signification  "  first."*  This  view  involves  no 
grammatical  difficulty  whatever  :  the  accusative  absolute  here  pre- 
sents the  expression  in  its  original  sense,  from  which  the  other  sig- 
nification, "  truly,"  is  derived.  T^v  dpxrjv  cannot  have  this  latter 
meaning  except  so  far  as  that  which  is  first  is  also  frequently  meet 
important ;  on  the  other  hand,  "first,"  "in  the  first  place,"  is  its 
most  natural  sense.  Dr.  Paulus,  however,  takes  ver.  25  in  entire 
separation  from  ver.  26,  and  thus  injures  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage.  He  translates :  "  in  the  first  ^lace,  I  am  that  which  I 
even  now  tell  you,  i.  e.  your  admonisher.  In  the  second  place,  I 
have  also  yet  much  to  say  to  you,  etc."  In  this  way  a  difficult 
ellipsis  arises,  and  the  discourse  is  extremely  obscure.  But,  if  yem. 
25  and  26  are  united,  the  connexion  of  the  whole  is  simple,  and 
then  the  sense  is  this  :  "  first  I  have,  as  I  plainly  tell  you,  much  to 
say  to  you  in  the  way  of  censure  and  rebuke  ;  and  thus  I  am  your 
serious  admonisher."  It  is  only  according  to  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  is  indicated  in  several  codices  by  the  blending  of  the 
two  verses,  that  icat  attains  its  proper  signification.  The  circum- 
stance that  no  "  secondly"  follows  ^^ first"  is  founded  in  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  argumentation ;  for  the  answer  is  intended  to  be  one 
of  rebuke,  and  the  expression  '^ firsts*  awakens  the  idea  that  Jesus, 
if  he  had  thought  proper,  could  have  said  much  more  to  them. 
Hence  he  adds,  by  way  of  example,  that  his  judgment  is  perfectly 
true,  because  it  is  that  of  Deity  itself,  though  efiected  through  the 
Bon.  (Concerning  the  hearing  of  the  Father's  voice,  compare  the 
parallel  see  v.  19  ;  and  respecting  the  judgment  of  the  Son,  consult 
the  remarks  on  iii.  17.) 

Ver.  27-29. — ^In  accordance  with  the  remark  of  the  Evangelist 
that  the  Jews  again  did  not  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  this  paragraph  of  the  Lord's  discourse  is  wound  up  with  his 
declaration,  that  they  would  recognize  him  in  his  peculiaf  elevation, 
when  they  had  lifted  him  up.  The  pctssages  iii  14,  and  xii.  32,  33, 
according  to  the  authentic  interpretation  of  their  author,  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  import  of  the  Saviour's  words.  The  elevation 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  the  deepest  point  of  his  humiliation,  was  at 
the  same  time  the  commencement  of  the  most  copious  display  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  him,  and  of  the  acknowledgment  of  bim 

*  The  result  of  the  inveetigation  into  this  passage  institated  hj  De  Wetto  (cosa|». 
Stud,  and  Kritikon,  1834,  Na  4)  is  that  the  words  mean  "from  the  beginning  I  am  that 
which  I  tell  jou."  In  an  extraordinary  manner,  howerer,  he  takes  "  from  the  beginning" 
as  equivalent  to  "bejond  all  tilings"  or  '*  assiuedly,**  although  it  refers  only  to  the  be- 
ghining,  and  cannot  mean  anything  else.  The  separatioii  of  ver.  26  and  26,  which  Do 
W«tte  also  maintains^  is  quite  erroneous. 
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by  many,  even  among  the  Jews.  Especially  many  of  those  who 
had  already  received  strong  impressions  from  the  truth,  but  were 
not  in  a  position  to  set  themselves  free  from  various  prejudices, 
after  the  perfection  of  the  Lord,  might  be  overcome  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Kedeemer  again  ponnects  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  him  with  the  truth  that  in  him  nothing  of  his  own,  in 
detachment  from  Deity,  is  presented,  but  rather  the  pure  expression 
of  the  Divine  will  itself,  which  nothing  can  withstand.  Concerning 
the  words  ovk  d^Ki  [le  fi6vov  6  TraTrjp^  the  father  hath  not  left  me 
cUoney  which  also  occur  John  xvi.  82,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxvii  46. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  words,  becat^e  I  always  do  the 
things  that  please  htm  (pri  ^w  ra  dpeari  alrrc^  trow3  Travrore),  do  not 
famish  the  reason  of  the  intimate  union  of  essence  between  Father 
and  Son,  as  if  the  Father  never  left  the  Son,  because  the  Son  always 
did  his  will ;  this  would  argue  merely  a  Tnoral  union,  which  would 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Son.  On  the  contrary,  the  fidelity 
of  the  Son  was  the  conseqtience  of  the  oneness  of  essence ;  in  Christ 
an  impossibility  of  being  unfaithful  existed  in  his  higher  nature. 
Hence  because  I  always^  etc.,  is  to  be  understood  as  implying 
the  visible  expression  of  the  internal  invisible  consubstantiality 
between  Father  and  Son,  so  that  the  passage  must  be  taken  thus  : 
"  the  Father  has  never  left  me  yet,  for  ye  see  I  constantly  do  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  no  one  among  you  can  convict  me  of 
a  sin.'' 

Ver.  80-32.  • — By  the  words  ravra  airrov  XaXovvrog,  as  he  spake 
thiSy  the  sequel  is  immediately  connected  with  that  which  precedes. 
Among  the  hearers  many  believed  in  him,  and  to  these  in  particular 
Jesus  addressed  himself.  The  following  verses  express  new  and  ex- 
alted ideas  concerning  bondage  and  freedom,  the  children  of  God 
and  those  of  the  Devil.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  discourse  should  be  held  with  persons  who  believed,  and 
yet  that  Jesus  reproaches  them  with  a  desire  to  kill  him  (ver  37 
and  40),  and  even  calls  them  (ver.  44)  children  of  the  Devil.  But 
the  term  bdieve,  here  applied  to  the  hearers  of  Christ,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  in  John  ii.  28-25,  vii.  40,  viz.,  as  designating  a  certain 
credit  given  to  that  which  the  Redeemer  might  be  in  accordance 
with  their  own  views,  but  a  credit  which  cotdd  be  associated  (as  in 
the  case  of  Judas)  with  great  corruption  of  heart,  and  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  was  so  associated.  Still,  strong  as  are  the 
accusations  of  Christ  against  them,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  had  formed  the  definite  and  determined  purpose 
to  kill  Jesus,  but  merely  that  the  general  sinful  element  predom- 
inated in  thepL  This  very  element,  indeed,  may  have  led  them  to 
*  Comp.  Eling  in  the  Stadien,  1836,  No.  8,  p.  661,  fll,  on  the  section  John  yiiL  36-16.. 
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acknowledge  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Christ,  since  they  hoped 
that  through  him  their  vain  projects  would  be  fulfilled  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  them  as  one  who  would  by  no  means 
flatter  their  vanity,  but  would  rebuke  it,  the  apparent  good-will  de- 
generated into  hatred  ;  that  diabolic  element  (the  parent  of  murder) 
forced  itself  into  prominence,  and  at  once  brought  forth  its  firuit  in' 
appropiate  circumstances  (viii.  59.) 

In  the  second  place,  in  this  discourse  again  (as  chap,  vi.)  it  ap- 
pears objectionable  that  the  Lord  should,  as  it  were,  irritate  his 
hearers  by  the  pungency  of  his  remarks,  in  which  he  represents 
them  as  slaves  and  children  of  the  Devil ;  but  in  the  present  case, 
as  in  the  former,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Jesus  properly  belongs 
to  his  wise  mode  of  instruction.  It  was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  pur- 
pose to  keep  the  people  in  good  humour,  and  partly  attract  them  to 
himself  by  means  of  compliances ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
dart  into  their  souls  the  word  of  God,  which  penetrates  through  joint 
and  marrow  (Heb.  iv.  12),  that  he  might  disclose  to  them  the  con- 
cealed heinousness  of  sin,  and  truly  deliver  them  from  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  sincere  this  succeeded,  and  he  thus  bound  them  eter- 
nally to  himself ;  but  those  who  were  not  upright,  as  soon  as  they 
experienced  his  rigodr,  turned  away  from  him,  and  their  apparent 
aflfection  was  turned  into  bitter  hatred.  The  impurity  of  the 
persons  whom  Jesus  here  addressed  is  at  once  indicated  by  the 
words  (ver.  31)  :  dXridtog  fiaBrjraX  fwv  lari^  ye  are  truly  my  disciples. 
For,  according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  John  (comp.  i.  9),  these 
words  cannot  mean,  "  ye  are  not  yet  perfected  disciples,"  but  their 
sense  must  be,  "  ye  are  not  sincere  upright  disciples  ;  if,  however, 
ye  remain  in  my  word  ye  may  become  so,  since  it  will  lead  you  to 
the  consciousness  of  your  depravity.'*  (Accordingly  dh^ibq  is  not 
to  be  interchanged  with  dXrfiivib^,)  The  only  difficulty,  in  this  case, 
is  that "  remaining  in  the  word"  (jiivtiv  iv  t<j  XSyu)),  presupposes 
being  in  it,  and  how  can  this  be  predicated  of  the  insincere  ?  The 
word  of  Christ,  who  is  the  original  word  (the  Logos,  l  1),  com- 
pletely partakes  his  nature  ;  his  word  is  Divine,  and  operates  in  a 
Divine  manner  ;  as  living  power  it  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the 
heart,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  pure,  but  also  in  the  impure  ;  in 
the  former  it  produces  consolation  and  invigoration,  to  the  latter  it 
administers  rebuke.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  words  dvai 
iv  tC)  Xdyoi  ifUD,  to  be  in  my  wordy  or  inversely,  XSyog  ifiSg  iari  iv  rivt^ 
my  word  is  in  any  one,  are  applicable  even  to  the  most  depraved 
person,*  when  he  experiences  the  power  of  God  even  against  his 
will ;  but  his  gaining  salvation  from  the  word  <^  Qod  depends  en- 

*  To  be  entirely  free  from  the  word  of  God,  would  be  a  predicate  of  the  devilifih. 
Even  in  the  most  degraded  man,  the  yoioe  of  the  Lord  still  speaks  by  the  reproaches  of 
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tirely  on  his  rematmng.  The  depraved  man  seeks  to  get  rid  of  the 
troublesome  admonisher  as  soon  as  possible,  and  drives  the  Spirit  of 
Gk)d  away  from  himself ;  but  he  who  is  sincere  endures  the  correc- 
tion in  penitence  and  humility,  and  thus  his  soul  is  restored.  Ac- 
cordingly it  becomes  evident  that  the  association  of  remaining  in 
the  word  with  knowing  the  truth  is  quite  psychologically  correct ; 
for  the  power  of  the  word  is  received  only  in  &ith,  and  every  man 
as  a  sinfhl  being,  according  to  the  degree  of  impurity  that  is  in  him, 
is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  feelings  which  contend  against  grace  ; 
— ^the  result  of  which  is  that  with  him  now  this,  and  now  that  in 
the  ways  of  Gkxi,  is  not  right ;  but  if  he  persevere,  the  entire  work 
of  God  gradually  becomes  unfolded  in  his  soul  with  perfect  clearness, 
and  in  this  little  world  he  beholds,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  universe  in 
its  most  essential  relations,  so  that  faith  gives  birth  to  knowledge. 
The  truth  itself,  however  (comp.  the  remarks  on  i  14),  which  the 
true  yviMxnutd^  possesses  not  merely  as  a  system  of  ideas,*  but  in  its 
fuU  reality,  calk  forth  another  new  condition,  that  of  freedom  {iXev^ 
Sepia)  J  to  the  development  of  which  the  sequel  conducts  us.  But 
the  Son  of  God  himself  is  the  truth  in  its  essential  reality,  and  hence 
also  ver.  36,  the  bestowment  of  freedom  is  ascribed  to  the  Son,  who 
is  the  truth  itself,  as  he  is  the  life  itself. 

Ver.  38,  34. — The  sad  political  state  of  the  Jews,  in  connexion 
with  that  lively  consciousness  of  their  elevated  vocation  which  ob- 
tained among  the  people,  had  awakened  a  fanatic  strife  after  free- 
dom, and  this  was  displayed,  during  the  contests  with  the  Romans, 
in  horrible  scenes.  Instead  of  taking  their  oppressed  condition 
humbly  from  the  hand  of  God  as  a  punishment  of  their  sins,  they 
daringly  endeavoured,  in  opposition  to  God,  to  win  by  force,  an  ex- 
ternal freedom.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  intolerable  to  them 
than  to  be  considered  the  slaves  of  men ;  in  their  longing  affcer  the 
Messiah,  they  were  beguiled  especially  by  the  hope  that  this  Desired 
One  would  make  them  the  lords  of  the  world.  Hence  it  must  have 
surprised  them  very  much,  that  Jesus,  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
regard  as  the  Messiah,  treated  them  as  slaves.  They  at  once  supposed 
that  he  referred  to  an  external  bondage,  and  adduced  their  noble 
origin  from  Abraham.  The  Lord,  therefore,  conducts  them  more 
deeply  into  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  to  this  end  describes  its  oppo- 
site, viz.,  slavery.  Sin  (dfjLo^la),  is  the  predominating  element  in 
spiritual  slavery,  and  practising  sin  (noulv  rrjv  dfiapriav)  is  at  once 
its  consequence,  and  the  sign  by  which  it  is  betrayed.  Accordingly, 
he  who  is  truly  free  (6vT(M)g  iXevOepo^)^  appears  entirely  freed  from 
the  control  of  sin.    The  reading  Tijg  dfjui^iag  is  not  quite  certified, 

*  A  logicaDj  correct  system  of  ideas  may  coexist  in  man  with  interoal  fiilsehood ; 
hence  holj  Scripture  attributes  no  yalue  to  correct  ideas  akme;  it  requires  internal  tmth, 
from  which  oonreoi  ideas  natoraliy  flow. 
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but  there  is  by  no  means  sufficient  critical  authority  to  justify  its 
rejection.  At  all  events,  the  only  expression  that  can  be  supplied 
after  dovhyg  is  TTjg  dfjLapTiag.  Tholuck  thinks  it  gives  to  the  sentence 
a  perfectly  different  meaning,  because,  if  it  be  retained,  dovkog,  ver. 
35,  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  servant  in  a  family,"  while  in 
ver.  34  it  signifies  "  servant  of  sin"  in  its  metaphorical  sense.  But 
the  difficult  comparison  in  ver.  35,  36,  is  only  to  be  taken  generally, 
as  a  new  illustration  derived  from  the  general  idea  of  servant;  this, 
therefore,  cannot  exert  any  important  influence  upon  the  view  taken 
of  ver.  34.  But  Tholuck  understands  the  passage,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  TTjg  dfiagrtagy  thus  :  "  He  who  yields  himself  to  sin  loses 
more  and  more  of  the  control  over  himself,  and  becomes  its  slave." 
This  interpretation  appears  to  me  mistaken  ;  the  Saviour  does  not 
here  speak  of  gradually  becoming  governed,  but  of  being  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  All  men,  in  their  natural  condition, 
commit  sin,  and  on  this  very  account  all  are  servants  of  sin,  and 
do  not  cease  to  be  so  until  the  Son  makes  them  free.  Hence  the 
idea  of  slave  involves  an  acknowledgment  of  the  germ  of  good  in 
man  ;  for  that  which  is  evil  itself,  cannot  be  enslaved — this  can  only 
be  the  case  with  what  is  good.*  That  which  is  entirely  evil  is  as 
free  from  Gkni  as  that  which  is  good  is  free  from  evil  ;  between  these 
two  stands  the  natural  man  (dvOpomog  ^vxticSg)  with  a  germ  of  good 
— this  germ,  however,  being  held  in  the  power  of  evil  To  this  con- 
dition the  Bedeemer  directs  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  in  order  to 
awaken  the  idea  of  a  perfect  freedom,  arising  from  the  perception  of 
bondage,  and  the  effort  to  obtain  help  which  this  would  induce. 

Ver.  35,  86.— The  connexion  of  the  following  statement  with 
this  is  simple.  In  order  to  excite  a  lively  desire  of  freedom,  the 
Eedeemer  describes  the  difference  between  a  slave  and  a  son — the 
former  is  a  stranger  in  a  house,  the  latter  is  the  lord  and  heir,  and 
always  remains  in  it  (Gal  iv.  1,  ff. ;  Heb.  iii  1,  ffi)  The  illustra- 
tion, however,  drawn  from  the  slave  seems  to  create  some  difficulty ; 
for,  not  merely  does  sin  appear  as  the  lord  of  the  slave,  although  it 
cannot  be  the  father  of  the  son,  but  moreover,  if  Grod  be  regarded 
as  the  Parent,  the  metaphor  is  not  clear,  since  even  the  servant  re- 
mains constantly  in  the  house,t  although  indeed  as  a  servant,  whilst 
the  grown-up  son  becomes  lord.  For  the  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
which  in  fact  is  not  inconsiderable,  various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised. As  regards  the  reference  to  the  custom  of  selling  or  liberat- 
ing servants  (which,  according  to  Exod.  xxi,  was  obligatory  every 

*  In  thej^  edition,  Tholnck,  althongh  he  expels  t^c  uftapriac  from  the  text,  at  the 
same  time  jusUj  observes  that  the  sense  is  not  \iy  this  means  altered.  Sinftdneas  is 
Bometbing  foreign  to  man,  and  the  inmost  man  does  not  consent  to  sin. 

f  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  needfol  to  supply  the  words»  "  if  he  be  onfaithfol,'*  that  i^ 
he  may  be  expelled.  But  this  is  ontenable,  because  something  similar  might  be  said  d 
the  Son.    The  disoourse  here  embraces  merely  the  pure  ideas  oisentani  aad  soik 
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Sabbatic  year),  Lticke,  following  the  example  of  Lampe,  justly  re- 
marks that  it  is  not  relevant,  since  the  subject  of  the  discourse  here 
is  something  bad.  True,  being  sold  would  be  previously  regarded 
as  an  evil,  because  the  servant  thus  became  subject  to  a  stranger  ; 
but  if  this  circumstance  be  placed  prominently  in  view,  it  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  severity  in  the  lord  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
connexion,  since  we  must  regard  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Son  remains  for  ever.  Hence  Lticke,  as  also  Chrysostom 
and  Theophylact,  take  "  remaining  in  the  house"  (jiivuv  h  rg  oIkU^) 
synonymously  with  l%av  i^alav  ;^ap^e<7^cM,  to  have  the  right  of 
liberating  the  servant.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  un- 
natural to  put  this  sense  upon  that  expression,  since  it  does  not 
for  a  moment  imply  it ;  and  secondly,  it  would  follow  that  not 
remaining  must  be  understood  in  the  signification  "  not  to  pos- 
sess the  right  of  liberating,"  as  Lucke  also  thinks  ;  and  thus  an  al- 
together foreign  sense  is  given  to  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael  (Gten.  xxi.),  admitted  by 
Lticke,  in  harmony  with  Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  Lampe,  is  perfectly 
appropriate,  and  is  expressly  indicated  by  the  distinction  between 
anipfia,  seed,  and  rSKva  'APpadfj^^  children  of  Abraham  (comp.  viii. 
87-39),  that  follows  ;  though  this  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
the  interpretation  maintained  by  Lilcke.  According  to  my  convic- 
tion, the  only  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  view  the  passage  as 
follows  :  The  Jews,  as  children  of  the  promise,  were  literally  children 
in  the  great  house  of  God,  but  through  sin,  and  their  protracted 
perseverance  in  it,  they  had  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  a 
strange  master,  viz.,  the  world,  or  its  representative,  the  Prince  of 
this  world.  Although  externally  they  still  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
Father,  t.  e.,  they  stood  in  connexion  with  the  Temple  and  its  Di- 
vine institutions,  yet  internally  they  belonged  to  the  foreign  master, 
and  it  was  certain  that  he  woidd  at  length  put  in  force  his  fiill  right 
to  them.  This  right  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had  snatched  his 
slaves  from  the  house  of  the  Father,  and  had  appropriated  them  to 
himself  as  his  property.  The  only  means  of  averting  this  horrible 
doom  was  that  these  bUnded  men — ^who  thought  themselves  true 
children,  while  they  were  in  reality  the  slaves  of  a  stranger — should 
rightly  perceive  their  condition,  and,  as  they  could  not  fi'ee  them^ 
selves  firom  the  bond,  should  look  around  for  a  deliverer.  But  the 
^nly  being  in  whom  they  could  find  such  a  deliverer  was  the  true 
Son  of  God,  who  remained  perfectly  free  from  sin,  and  being,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Heir  of  the  Father's  power,  is  able  to  rescue  the 
prey  from  the  strange  master ;  hence  it  was  his  help  that  they 
needed  to  seek.  Thus  the  sense  is  complete,  and  the  "  truly  free" 
{6vT(M)g  ikevOepog)  stands  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  freedom 
which  the  Jews  thought  they  possessed  as  descendants  of  Abraham. 
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It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  condition  of  freedom  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  realized  on  earth,  because  this  would  pre- 
suppose the  transformation  of  the  body,  and  hence  Paul  (Rom.  viii. 
21)  describes  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  Gtod  (iXevSepia  rijg  66^  riSfv 
rifcviov  Tov  Qeov)  as  something  future.  But  where  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  displays  its  effect,  there  the  state  of  freedom  is  rel- 
atively attained,  and  perfection  is  approximately  reach^.  In  this 
relative  degree,  it  exists  immediately  upon  the  exercise  of  living 
faith,  which  involves  freedom  from  the  laWy  although  this  does  not 
constitute  freedom  from  sin. 

Ver.  87,  38. — To  this  the  Redeemer  adds  the  remark  which  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Jews  are  physicdly  connected  with  Abraham 
{oneQfjLa  'AppadfA^  in  antithesis  with  reKva  ^Afipadfiy  ver.  39),  but  de- 
nies that  they  are  so  morally.  Christ  discloses  to  them  the  state  of 
their  hearts,  which  up  to  that  time  may  have  been  concealed  even 
from  themselves,  but  which  was  soon  made  known  to  them  in  the 
deeds  that  followed  (ver.  69)  Their  inmost  life,  as  one  of  self-com- 
placence and  self-seeking,  strove  against  that  Divine  life  of  love, 
which  tended  to  do  away  their  own  ;  this  very  opposition  between 
the  Lord  and  them  necessarily  involved  their  hatred  to  him,  and 
their  hatred  implied  the  spirit  of  murder  (1  John  iil  15).  Hence 
the  Lord  did  not  go  too  far,  even  if  they  had  not  yet  formed  the 
definite  design  to  kill  him,  when  he  accused  them  of  the  spirit  of 
murder  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  such  a  disclosure  of  the  abominable 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  he  assisted  the  upright  in  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  themselves.  As  a  sign  of  the  inward  state  described, 
Jesus  adduces  the  fact :  Sti  ov  x^^  ^  X6yog  6  Ifibg  Iv  vfuv,  beca/uae 
my  word  hath  no  place  in  you.  These  words  result  from  the  most 
vivid  spiritual  view,  which,  however,  becomes  obscured  if  we  trans- 
late X6yo^  "  doctrine;"  it  is  rather  to  be  rendered  "  word;"  the 
word  of  the  Logos  is  itself  spirit  and  life  as  he  himself  is  (vi.  63). 
So  far  as  the  intellect  was  concerned,  they  received  his  doctrine 
very  well,  but  their  hearts  remained  shut  against  his  beneficent  in- 
fluences, and  he  felt  that  the  stream  of  life  which  issued  from  him 
could  not  penetrate,  but  returned  to  him.  (Comp.  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, Matth.  X.  13.)  The  fact  that  they  were  thus  closed  against 
the  holy  influences  of  Christ  presupposed  that  a  mighty  power  was 
exerted  upon  them  by  darkness.  This  Jesus  openly  declares  ver. 
44,  upon  which  their  hatred  at  length  breaks  out  (ver.  59)  in  an  actua^ 
attempt  to  commit  murder.  Here  again  we  are  not  to  suppose  an 
interchange  of  iv  and  elg ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  add  to  the  fore- 

*  KluQg  (loo.  cit  p.  668,  note),  in  opposition  to  Ltkcke,  acknowledges  with  me  the 
distinction  between  fjiri^fia  and  rkKva  in  our  passage  It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  terms  as  such,  but  is  founded  in  the  connexion  of  the  wh(de  aiga- 
ment    In  Bom.  ix.  7,  howeyer,  the  yeiy  same  distinction  is  made. 
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going  idea  of  motion  the  subsequent  one  of  rest ;  and  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  ^.*  The  Saviour,  in  conclusion  (ver.  38),  points  out 
the  total  disparity  between  his  position  and  theirs.  He  traces  the 
deepest  movements  of  the  vital  principle  in  himself  and  in  them 
{XaXeTv  and  noielv)  to  sources  (Traripeg)  entirely  different.  Ver.  44  he 
plainly  avows  who  it  is  that  he  regards  as  their  father.  (Ver.  88, 
the  pronouns  fwv  and  vfuov  are,  upon  internal  as  well  as  external 
grounds,  to'  be  rejected  from  the  text.) 

Ver.  89,  40. — The  Jews  again  appeal  to  Abraham,  and  the  Ke- 
deemer  on  the  contrary  denies  that  they  are  children  of  Abraham, 
because  they  did  not  act  as  he  did.  (T^«va,  children^  here  forms 
the  antithesis  to  anipfiaj  seed,  ver.  88,  and  designates  the  inward  de- 
rivation of  the  nature,  which  must  be  manifested  by  similarity  in 
the  course  of  life,  whose  outward  expression  is  found  in  the  works.) 
As  a  proof  of  this,  Jesus  again  adduces  their  seeking  to  slay  him, 
and  adds  to  the  pungency  of  his  accusation  by  referring  to  that 
"  utterance  of  the  truth"  which  he  predicates  of  himself. 

Ver.  41-48. — The  Jews,  probably  without  rightly  knowing  what 
Christ  means,  nevertheless  take  his  words  as  conveying  a  meaning 
derogatory  to  them ;  they  therefore  leave  the  subject  of  physical 
descent,  and  call  God  in  a  spiritual  sense  their  Father.  (According 
to  passages  such  as  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8.)  Hence  the  fornication 
(nofjvela)  which  they  deny  in  reference  to  themselves,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  spiritual  fornication,  so  that  the  meaning  is  : 
"  we  are  not  the  offspring  of  idolatry,  we  are  true  children  of  God." 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xvi  15,  xx.  80.)  This,  however,  the  Lord  again  dis- 
putes (ver.  19),  deducing  their  own  estrangement  from  God,  from 
their  incapacity  to  perceive  that  which  was  Divine  in  him.  The 
sight  of  a  kindred  object  awakens  responses ;  in  Christ  the  pure 
revelation  of  Deity  was  given,  and  therefore  he  who  knew  God 
would  certainly  recognize  him  as  the  Holy  One  of  God.  (Ver.  42, 
i0j^ov  refers  rather  to  the  origin  of  Christ,  and  tjko)  to  his  existence 
on  earth,  as  Lticke  justly  remarks.)  But  they  could  not  receive  his 
word  (dKoveiv  =  »ttw)j  and  therefore  they  were  not  of  the  truth. 
(John  xviii.  37.)  Lticke  distinguishes  between  XaXia  and  X&yog 
thus  : — ^he  regards  the  latter  as  denoting  the  contents  or  the  thought, 
and  the  other  as  meaning  the  form,  the  X&yo^  XaXovfisvo^,  This  is 
certainly  quite  correct  in  itself ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  our  passage 
the  two  expressions  are  employed  synonymously,  since  Xakla  in  con- 
nexion with  yivcjoKsiv  must  necessarily  haVe  reference  to  the  thought. 

*  Kling  (loa  dt  p.  666,  t  note)  thinks  there  is  a  twofold  reference  in  the  fundamental 
edgniflcation  of  j^fwpetv.  First,  it  means  "  to  have  room  for  something," — i.  e.  "  to  con- 
tain ;"  or,  secondly,  "  to  have  room  in  connexion  with  something,  or  in  something," — i.  e, 
"to succeed,"  "to  find  a  place,"  "to  meet  with  acceptance."  The  latter  meaning,  ia 
oombination  with  rest,  is  the  one  here  applied.  It  is  unsuitable  to  translate  ev  v^Zv,, 
<«  my  word  has  no  progreSB  among  jou." 
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Ver.  44. — In  this  verse  the  discourse  of  the  Lord  reaches  its 
climax  ;  he  calls  the  Jews,  in  so  many  words,  children  of  the  Devil, 
and  imputes  to  them  the  inclination  (Oekere)  to  follow  out  his  wicked 
suggestions,  in  a  course  of  conduct  which,  according  to  ver.  37-40, 
refers  to  the  desire  to  kill  Christ. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  this  expression  of  the  Lord,  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  just  in  the  same  manner  as  yewrjfuiTa 
ix^6va)Vj  generation  of  vipers  (Matth.  iii.  7),  or  as  the  epithet  "  plants 
which  my  heav«nly  Father  has  not  planted"  (Matth.  xv.  13).  The 
words  of  Jesus  do  not  imply  an  absolutely  abandoned  condition,  for 
in  that  case  his  conversation  with  these  men  would  have  been  to  no 
purpose ;  his  design  must  have  been  to  awaken  repentance,  and 
this  would  have  followed,  had  they  themselves  yielded  to  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Redeemer.*  Accordingly  the  sense  of  the  expression 
is  simply  this  :  sin  is  represented  in  your  hearts  in  all  its  heinous- 
ness,  hence  the  kingdom  of  darkness  has  access  to  you,  ye  allow  it  a 
place  within  you,  and  thus  ye  are  children  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, the  offspring  of  the  Devil,  who  have  need  to  be  bom  again,  be- 
gotten anew  by  God. 

In  the  second  place,  this  passage  is  very  important  as  a  proof  of 
the  general  doctrine  concerning  the  Devil.  The  Lord  here  utters 
it  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  and  even  to  the  offence  of  his  hearers, 
Schleiermacher  (Dogra.  L  p.  227,  f.)  endeavours  to  set  aside  this 
passage,  by  stating  that  it  belongs  to  proverbial  usage,  though  he 
does  not  say  in  what  this  consisted.  But  that  this  passage,  if  taken 
doctrinally,  requires  either  that  the  Devil  be  opposed  to  God  in  the 
ManichaBan  sense,  or  that  Christ's  relation  to  the  Father  be  taken 
neoterically,  we  cannot  see,  since  not  merely  is  Christ,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  contrasted  with  the  children  of  the  Devil,  but  it  is  also  assumed 
of  men  in  general  that  they  might  be  children  of  God.  And  besides, 
as  John  frequently  speaks  of  the  Prince  of  this  world  {apx^^v  rov 
K  6 (J (MOV  TovT  ov)^  thcrc  is  do  ground  here  for  repelling  the  idea, 
when  it  is  so  obvious  ;  and  the  opposition  raised  by  Schleiermacher 
must,  in  this  instance  again,  have  proceeded  from  his  doctrinal 
prejudices.  The  Saviour  does  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  make  the 
general  statement  respecting  their  spiritual  relationship  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  a  precise  description 
of  his  real  character,  intending  this  description  to  furnish  them  with 
a  mirror  in  which  they  might  see  their  own  internal  state.  Comp. 
Krabbe,  p.  134.  He  first  calls  the  devil  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning {dvSpomoicrdvog  dn'  dpxv^)-  If  we  compare  this  with  1  John 
*  StDl  we  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  Liicke  (vol.  iL  p.  298),  that  "  every  one  can, 
at  any  moment,  if  he  will,  become  a  child  of  God  or  of  the  DeviL"  At  least  the  one  part 
—becoming  a  child  of  Grod — ^is  the  work  of  electing  grace,  not  of  man's  will ;  but  grace 
has  its  seasons,  which  are  to  be  watched  for.  The  strongest  Pelagianism  has  not  van- 
tared  to  assert,  that  man  at  any  moment^  if  he  will,  can  become  a  child  of  Godi 
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Hi.  15,  where  the  Evangelist  expresses  his  profound  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  flie  spirit  of  murder — which  he  regards  as  identical  with 
hatred — it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  term  dvOpomofcrdvog^  mur^ 
derety  used  in  respect  to  the  author  of  evil  himself,  cannot  refer  to 
an  isolated  deed  of  external  murder — such  as  that  committed  by 
Cain — ^but  to  the  radical  principle  which  produced  this  as  well  as 
all  other  murders. 

It  is  the  seduction  of  the  first  man,  and  the  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  murder  into  him  and  his  entire  race,  that  is  here  viewed  as 
the  spiritual  murder  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  life.  In  this  sense,  it 
may  be  said  literally  to  have  taken  place  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
forms  a  fine  antithesis  to  the  intended  murder  of  the  Redeemer  as 
the  second  Adam,  whose  death  wtks  the  source  of  life  and  happiness 
for  all,  whilst  the  death  of  the  first  Adam  brought  destruction  upon 
the  whole  hiunan  race.  Thus  Tholuck  correctly  explains  the  pas- 
sage, after  the  example  of  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin.  In  the 
most  recent  times,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  and  Nitzsch*  have  maintained 
the  reference  to  the  murder  committed  by  Cain :  this,  however, 
evidently  takes  away  from  the  depth  of  the  meaning,  as  also  Kling 
(loc.  cit.  p.  669,  note)  acknowledges.  The  view  in  question  certain- 
ly appears  fevoured  by  the  parallel,  1  John  iii.  12  (where  the  mur- 
der of  Cain  is  the  express  subject  of  discourse),  as  well  as  by  the 
connexion  of  the  words  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  primary  refer- 
ence in  the  context  being  to  the  designed  destruction  of  Christ. 
But  the  murder  of  Abel  was  too  isolated  a  fact  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  term  dv$p<»)noKT6vo^y  if  the  reference  to  spiritual  death  is  to  be 
excluded.  The  blood-thirstiness  of  the  Jews  was  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  their  inward  spiritual  death.  Tholuck  adduces,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  reference  of  the  term  also  to  the  spiritual  death  of  man 
by  means  of  Satan's  seductions,  a  suitable  parallel  frem  the  supple- 
ment to  Zohar,  in  which  the  old  serpent  is  called  o-js^  Vnagn  f.  e., 
"  which  killed  Adam,"  viz.,  in  his  higher  spiritual  life.f 

*  Nitzfich,  in  his  treatise  on  John  viii.  44,  wnich  in  other  respects,  contains  YOiy 
mach  that  is  valuable.    (Comp.  Schleiermacher's  u.  s.  w.  Zeitschrift,  No.  iiL) 

f  Liicke  here  warns  us  aga^ist  &l8e  depth,  and  that  justlj.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  fear  of  this  has  not  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  others,  led  to  the  con- 
ttaiy,  superflcialitj.  His  main  argument  against  my  opinion  is  this:  "  the  view  of  the 
murder  of  man,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  destroys  the  connexion,  'because  here  the  discourse 
can  have  no  reference  whatever  to  spirituid  murder  as  respects  Christ"  And  why  not? 
Ltlcke  has  not  specified  the  reason.  Probably  he  thinks  that,  on  account  of  ver.  69, 
where  it  is  said  the  Jews  "  took  up  stones,"  we  cannot  suppose  murder  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  But  was  this  act  of  taking  up  stooes  a  literal  murder  ?  Did  not  the  Jews  reallj 
believe  that  Jesus  blasphemed  Gkxl,  and  that  consequently  they  ought  to  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  appointed  for  that  crime?  Besides,  it  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  cherishing  this  design  during  the  conversation ;  the  whole 
di8cou**8e,  from  ver.  31,  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  wJio  believed  in  him.  Thus  the  matter 
is  completely  reversed,  firom  what  Lacke  maintains ;  we  cannot  here  suppose  physicaif 
bui  only  spiritual  murder.    These  persons,  who  believed  in  him  as  Messiah,  had  an  ap* 
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We  must  not  overlook  the  ffv,  was,  in  our  passage  ;  it  implies 
that  the  Devil  constantly  maintains  the  character  which  he  mani- 
fested from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man.  It  would  add  to 
the  significance  of  the  second  statement  which  Christ  makes  respect- 
ing the  Devil :  iv  ry  dXffieU^  ovx  ^OTrjKsv,  if  lorfiicev  might  be  trans- 
lated "  he  continiied  not  in  the  truth/'  because  this  would  presup- 
pose a  previous  existence  in  it,  and  would  accordingly  indicate  the 
&11  of  the  Devil  from  that  original  state  of  purity.  But  it  has 
already  been  frequently  renmrked,  and,  so  fiir  as  the  terms  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  perfectly  indubitable  (comp.  Buttman's  large  Greek 
Gramm.  vol  ii  ;  Winer's  Gramm.,  3d  edit),  that  lanjKaAni  ^(mf- 
iteiv  have  the  significations,  ^^  I  stand"  and  ^^  I  was  standing  ;"  hence 
it  appears  that  here  the  Saviour  describes  only  the  actual  state  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  According  to  this,  however,  the  words 
"  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  present  an  aspect  of  pure  tau- 
tology ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  self-evident  that  in  him  who 
does  not  stand  in  the  truth  there  is  no  truth  ;  and  secondly,  it  does 
not  at  all  appear  how,  according  to  the  above  view  of  larriKe,  viz., 
standethy  the  second  statement  could  form  the  groimd  of  the  first, 
as  is  indicated  by  Sn,  because.  Llicke  (p.  238),  it  is  true,  takes  the 
connexion  thus  :  "  the  devil  does  not  continue  in  the  truth,  however 
often  he  may  be  placed  in  it,  because  the  truth  does  not  belong  to 
his  nature."  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  supposition  that  the  Devil 
has  often  been  replaced  in  the  truth,  after  having  fallen  from  it,  is 
without  any  foundation  ;  and,  moreover,  according  to  this  view,  the 
non-existence  of  truth  in  him  would  be  the  reason  of  his  not  con- 
tinuing in  the  truth,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  is  to 
be  apprehended  inversely  thus  :  "  because  he  does  not  continue  in 
the  truth,  there  is  no  truth  in  him."  Hence  some  expositors  have 
even  taken  Sri,  because^  as  a  formula  of  conclusion^  in  the  sense  of 
did  Tovroyfor  this  reason;  but  Llicke  justly  observes  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  following  &n  ^cvtrrty^  kariy  because  he  is  a  liar^  this  hy- 
pothesis cannot  well  be  admitted.  If,  however,  the  causal  connex- 
ion be  retained,  we  are  driven  to  a  view  of  the  words  very  similar  to 
the  old  interpretation  respecting  the  faU,  and  which  may  also  be 
philologically  maintained  ;  for  the  perfect  tense  f a-n/^a  certainly 
may  be  translated  ".I  stand,"  because  it  hterally  signifies,  "  I  have 

parent  fkith.  They  entertained  worldly  hopes  in  referenoe  to  the  Messiah,  and  thought 
that  Christ  would  bring  them  to  pass.  But  their  hearts  were  set  against  the  real  ol]ject 
which  engaged  the  mind  of  Ohnst^  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and, 
being  lovers  of  the  world,  they  hated  him  as  the  pure  Son  of  Gk>d.  It  was  in  tJus 
tpiritucU  hatred  that  their  fMnrderous  disposition  consisted,  and  not  in  any  positive  pur- 
pose to  commit  corporeal  murder  upon  Christ;  they  would  have  shuddered  at  sudi  a 
thought,  for  they  regarded  him  as  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  till  he  ascribed  to  himself 
Divine  properties  that  they  desired  to  inflict  on  him  the  legal  punishment  Then  let  us 
not  have  superficiali^  at  the  cost  of  exegetic  truth  1 
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placed  mjseif."  This  original  signification  being  adhered  to,  the 
expression  obtains  the  meaning  of  continttance,  which  LtLcke  and 
Tholuck  also  acknowledge.  This,  however,  necessarily,  involves  the 
idea  of  previous  existence  in  the  truth.  Hence  we  must  say,  that 
although  the  proposition,  ^^he  continues  not  in  the  truth,''  certainly 
does  not  explicitly  affirm  the  fall,  yet  it  implies  it ;  but  the  fall  is 
regarded  as  a  continuous  act  rather  than  as  an  isolated  event.  This 
is  what  Lticke  appears  to  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  employed  the 
terms  "  however  often  he  may  be,  so  to  speak,  placed  in  the  truth  ;" 
though  his  expression  is  inappropriate.  Accordingly,  the  sense  of 
these  remarkable  words  is  this  :  "  he  continues  not  in  the  (element 
of  the)  truth,  for  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  him/' 

In  considering  the  sentimefit  thus  embodied,  we  must  not  over- 
look, first,  the  distinction  between  d^Oeiaj  truthy  and  ij  dXrfltuiy  the 
truthy  and  secondly,  the  diffierence  in  the  significations  of  the 
phrases,  "  he  is  the  truth"  and  "  truth  is  in  him."  The  truth  is  the 
absolute  truth — eternal,  pure  Being  itself.  In  this  element  nothing 
moves  but  that  which  is  in  itself  holy  ;  the  Devil  was  in  it,  but  he 
fell,  and  ever  since  has  continued  onit  of  it.  An  unholy  being,  how- 
ever, may  have  truth  in  himself ;  if,  for  example,  he  in  penitence 
acknowledge  his  want  of  holiness,  this  is  a  truth  in  him.  But  where 
there  is  not  even  this  truth,  there  begins  that  which  is  devilish ; 
that  which  is  not  merely  averse  from  the  Divine,  but  denies  it,  and 
puts  the  opposite  in  its  place.  Now  the  Divine  activity  against  the 
Devil  is  nothing  less  tlmn  a  protracted  effort  to  reawaken  the  truth 
in  him ;  but  since  he  perseveringly  resists  this  agency  of  the  Divine 
light,  he  perfects  himself  in  his  own  character.^  Accordingly,  as 
all  is  conceived  of  in  its  developed  state,  so  is  that  which  is  devilish: 
it  became  by  the  apostacy,  t.  e.  by  an  isolated  act,  what  it  is  essen- 
tially:  but  in  this  its  essential  character  it  runs  through  every 
stage  of  development ;  the  unceasing  energy  of  the  Light  bringing 
upon  it  the  curse  that  results  from  shutting  itself  more  and  more 
against  it.  In  this  persevering  activity  of  opposition,  falsehood 
(rl^evdog)  becomes  perfected  as  the  property  (Idui)  of  the  Devil ;  for 
perfected  falsehood  (rb  i)ev6og)  is  not  merely  that  which  is  sinful  in 
itself— which,  in  man,  if  acknowledged  and  repented  of,  may  again 
appear  in  association  with  what  is  good — ^but  includes,  along  with 
apostacy  from  God,  the  positive  exertion  to  establish  its  apostatized 
existence  as  eternal  being  itself. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  statement  viewed  thus,  bor- 
ders upon  ManichsBism  ;  for  if  the  true  be  that  which  is  (1 14),  then 
in  the  Devil  his  existence  must  be  a  truth,  so  that  the  expression 
'^  there  is  no  truth  in  him"  appears  too  strong.    Were  we  disposed 

*  Ckmipare  the  remarkable  obserratioiiB  of  Daohelalledin  on  the  rdati(m  of  the  Devil 
to  God;  in  Tholnck's  BltithensanunL  p.  138,  fll 
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to  return  a  subtle  answer,  we  might  here  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween icTiv  dX^Oeia  iv  avT(^^  there  is  truth  in  him^  and  airrdg  itmv 
dXrfiuaj  he  himself  is  truth.  For,  if  his  existence  were  not  a 
truth,  he  would  certainly  be  either  a  chimera,  or  else  an  absolute 
being  ;  but  here  the  only  thing  intended  to  be  asserted  is  that  the 
free  activity  in  him  is  not  truth.  Meanwhile,  we  prefer  saying  that 
here  we  are  to  retain  merely  that  practical  character  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  stands  entirely  aloof  from  all  metaphysical  interests  ; 
and  hence  the  words  are  to  be  judged  of  only  according  to  practical 
necessity.  In  conformity  with  this,  Christ  aimed  so  to  describe  the 
Devil  as  to  shew  the  Jews  their  own  moral  image  as  essentially  dev- 
ilish. The  supposition  of  De  Wette,  that  John  teaches  an  eternal 
feJl  of  the  Devil — as  John  v.  17,  an  eternal  creation  (?!) — is  with- 
out any  authority  ;  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  instances 
of  arbitrary  proceeding,  in  which  this  expositor  attributes  his  own 
ideas  to  the  author  whom  he  proposes  to  interpret. 

Ver.  45-47. — These  verses  contain  the  application  of  that  which 
precedes  to  the  hearers.  They  do  not  receive  the  (true)  faith,  just 
because  the  Redeemer  speaks  the  truth,  which  as  a  foreign  element 
does  not  suit  them.  In  the  passage  xviii  87,  the  words  6  &v  in  rffg 
dXfjdelagy  dtcovei  fwv  t^  ^v^c,  he  that  is  of  the  truth^  etc.,  are  quite 
parallel  with  6  ^v  Ik  tov  Beov^  he  that  is  of  Ood,  ver.  47.  The  sense 
is  this  :  "  the  reception  of  the  Divine  demands  a  kindred  spirit ;  the 
want  of  this  prevents  it  from  being  perceived."  According  to  what 
has  preceded,  this  train  of  thought  is  clear ;  but  some  obscurity 
presents  itself  in  ver.  46.  The  question  :  "  Who  of  you  convicteth 
me  of  sin  ?"  (rig  i^vfuov  ikiyxei  fie  nepl  duaprCag  ;) — is  evidently  in- 
tended to  awaken  in  the  listeners  the  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness 
and  sinlessness  of  Christ,  with  which  the  words  el  Trjv  dXrfiuav  XSycj^ 
if  I  speak  the  truthy  seem  not  to  harmonize.  Liicke  therefore  takes 
djiaprriay  sin,  merely  in  the  signification  of  "error.''  But  if  we 
apprehend  the  term  dXtjOua,  truthy  in  the  profound  sense  in  which 
John  employs  it,  the  connexion  is  of  the  closest  kind.  The  truth, 
as  such,  can  proceed  only  from  him  who  is  sinless  ;  hence  the  ele- 
vated moral  character  of  Christ — ^in  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
bitterest  enemy,  could  find  anything  to  censure — ought  to  have 
rendered  the  ^ews  more  observant  and  more  susceptible  to  his 
commands. 

Ver.  48-51. — ^After  this  pungent  address,  hatred  broke  forth  into 
its  virulent  fruits  ;  they  charged  him  with  heresy  and  madness. 
(Concerning  dcuiwviov  §x^iv  comp.  the  remarks  on  vii.  20,  x.  20.) 
The  term  "  Samaritan"  involves  not  only  the  idea  of  being  held  in 
contempt,  but  that  of  being  in  error  respecting  matters  of  faith, 
and  thus  is  employed  as  the  designation  of  a  heretic.)  The  Lord 
repels  with  gentleness  even  this  bold  calumny,  adducing  first  his 
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humble  self-forgetting  ministry  (comp.  the  observations  on  vii.  18), 
in  order  then  expressly  to  describe  the  eternal  blessing  which  re- 
Bolts  from  the  reception  of  his  word.  (The  phrase  Bdvarav  ob 
decjpelv — or,  with  a  modification  of  the  form,  oi  yevtraadcu  Bavdtov 
elg  rbv  alCdva  [ver.  52] — is  perfectly  synonymous  with  fox^v  aldvcov 
ix^v.  The  words  TTjpslv  X6yov  ifiSv^  as  in  the  similar  case,  ver.  32, 
do  not  mean  merely  to  retain  instruction  in  the  memory,  or  merely 
to  carry  it  out  in  external  action,  but  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
found view  of  the  word  of  the  Logos,  to  which  John  always  adheres 
[comp.  the  remarks  on  viii  37],  they  are  to  be  understood  as  present- 
ing the  word  of  Christ  as  a  living  spiritual  power,  which  is  poured 
into  the  soul  as  a  creative  element,  and  when  fiuthfully  retained  and 
kept,  calls  forth  therein  a  new  higher  life,  a  heavenly  seed,  so  to 
speak.     [Comp.  the  remarks  on  1  John  iii.  9.] 

Ver.  52-55. — In  such  words  the  Jews  think  they  have  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  language  of  Christ  is  insane,  their  thoughts  turning 
on  physical  death,  the  vanquishment  of  which  is  here  referred  to 
only  as  the  extreme  point  in  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ.  (Comp. 
the  Comm.  on  John  vi  40.)  Hence  they  discover  in  his  words  a 
prpfession  that  he  surpasses  Abraham  and  the  Prophets.  Christ  by 
no  means  denies  his  superior  gloiy,  but  simply  gives  prominence  to 
the  feet  that  it  is  not  arrogated,  but  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Father.  They,  however,  do  not  know  this  heavenly  Father,  and 
therefore  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  his  will ;  but  he  himself 
80  knows  him,  that  if  he  were  to  say  he  does  not  know  him,  he 
would  participate  their  element  of  falsehood. 

It  is  remarkable  that  here  (ver.  55)  the  Saviour  says  of  himself 
"  I  keep  the  word  of  God"  (rbv  X6y^  rov  eeov  TTjpoJ)  as  above  (ver. 
51)  he  had  recommended  them  to  keep  his  word.  This  language 
seems  to  favour  the  Socinian  view  of  Christ ;  for  TTjpelv^  keep,  con- 
stantly indicates  the  receptive  act  of  the  creature  toward  grace  con- 
ferred, but  it  does  not  appear  how  Christ  can  ascribe  this  to  him- 
self, since  he  not  merely  keeps,  retains  the  word  of  the  Father,  but 
is  himself  this  Logos.  Certainly  the  difficulty  is  obviated  with  ease, 
if  it  be  said  that  kdyov  rov  Qeav  rrjpelVy  keep  the  wordy  etc.,  means 
"  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  God ;"  and  our  passage  is 
*in  that  case  similar  to  ver.  46,  rig  t^  i)^  kXh/xu  fie  nepl  djiapriag. 
But  this  superficial  interpretation,  in  the  first  place,  is  at  variance 
with  the  profound  Johannine  view,  according  to  which  the  practical 
observance  of  commands  appears  only  as  the  necessary  consequence 
resulting  firom  the  inward  preservation  or  retention  of  the  higher 
vital  power  ;  and,  secondly,  it  leads  back  to  the  legal  state  in  which 
the  question  is  not  oi  faith  but  of  works.  I  therefore  prefer  ex- 
plaining the  passage  in  harmony  with  the  more  profound  view  of 
the  phrase,  so  that  Christ  here  places  himself,  as  a  human  being,  in 
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proximity  to  his  hearers  ;  as  he  evidently  presupposes  in  them  the 
possibility  of  knowing  God  and  keeping  his  word,  so  he  proclaims 
to  them  Uie  realization  of  it  in  himself.  It  is  in  the  verses  which 
follow,  that  the  language  of  the  Saviour  passes  over  to  a  statement 
of  his  absolutely  superhuman  nature. 

Ver.  56. — In  allusion  to  ver.  53,  Abraham  is  here  called  "  your 
father,"  and  thus  alike  the  natural  relationship  of  the  hearers  to 
Abraham  and  their  spiritual  diflference  from  him  would  seem  to  be 
implied.  That  in  which  Abraham  rejoiced  as  a  future  good,  was  to 
those  men  a  matter  of  no  concern,  although  they  had  it  before  their 
eyes.  But  for  the  obscurity  of  the  following  dde  icdt  ix^j  saw  and 
was  glad,  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause — which  is  so  simple — 
certainly  would  never  have  been  mistaken.  Least  of  all  would  the 
better  class  of  expositors,  such  as  Tittman,  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  seduced  into  taking  the  clause  hypothetically — an  interpreta- 
tion first  proposed  by  the  Socinians,  who  treat  all  grammar  with 
contempt : — exultaturus  fuisset  sividisset  diem  meum,  etc.  (Comp, 
Liicke  in  loco.)  The  signification  of  iinipa  ifirjy  my  day,  cannot  be  at 
all  doubtful ;  according  to  the  tisus  loquendi  which  pervades  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  it  is  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance 
and  ministry  upon  earth.  An  apparent  difiEerence  of  signification 
is  suggested  merely  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  ex- 
pression njn**  tah-*^  day  of  Jehovah,  comprehends  the  eniire  Messianic 
appearance  in  humiliation  and  in  exaltation  viewed  collectively, 
whilst  in  the  New  Testament  the  "  day  of  Christ''  appears  only  as  the 
future  period  of  Christ's  return.  (Comp.  the  details  in  the  Comnou 
Matth.  xxiv.  1.)  As  regards  dyaXkidaSai  with  tva  following,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  verb  the  idea  of  wishing,  long- 
ing ;  it  is  sufficient  to  give  tva  Wy  its  right  meaning,  "  that  he 
should  see,"  and  all  difficulty  is  removed.  (Comp.  Winer's  Gram 
4th  edit.  p.  814.) 

But  the  concluding  words,  elde  koL  ^x^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  d^^^9  cure 
obscuye.  The  reason  why  they  are  added  is  clear  :  they  are  intended 
to  represent  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son,  as  ver.  58  plainly 
shews.  But  what  is  their  import  ?  Lucke  and  Tholuck,  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Maldonatus,  Lampe,  and  Kuinoel,  here  suppose 
a  view  of  the  coming  of  Christ  upon  earth  in  Abraham's  heavenly 
existence.  They  say  that  Abraham,  in  harmony  with  the  promises 
which  he  had  received  concerning  the  Messiah  (Gen.  viil  18,  xxii 
18),  rejoiced  over  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing,  and  when  this 
happened,  he,  in  accordance  with  the  general  connexion  of  the  bea- 
tified with  the  living,  felt  the  influence  of  the  event,  and  his  joy 
was  completed.  Certainly  no  one  would  object  to  such  an  interest 
taken  by  the  departed  in  earthly  occurrences,  although  the  passages 
Matth.  viiL  11,  xxii  82  ;  Luke  xvL  19  (to  which  Liicke  here  refers) 
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cannot  prove  it ;  Matth.  xvii  3,  to  whicb  Tholuck  appeals,  indi- 
cates it  more  plainly.  But  apart  from  that,  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage will  not  in  other  respects,  adjust  itself  to  the  connexion.  True, 
it  seems  favoured  by  the  fact  that  Idelv^  aeeing^  must  be  something 
else  than  dyaXkiSodcu^  eamlting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  act 
of  seeing  be  conceived  of  as  internal  and  spiritual,  the  two  appear 
identical ;  for  the  exultation  itself  certainly  presupposes  that  the 
object  is  beheld  by  faith.  But  this  apparent  advantage,  upon  closer 
consideration,  is  seen  to  be  of  no  importance :  not  to  mention  that  it 
is  opposed  by  a  very  essential  circumstance  in  the  connexion.  For, 
if  the  sight  of  the  day  of  Christ  by  Abraham  referred  to  the  time 
of  the  Bedeemer's  ministry  on  earth,  in  the  first  place  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  employ  the  present  tense,  and  to  say  "  Abraham 
sees  my  day  and  rejoices,''  because  the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  still  continuing  ;  and  secondly,  ver.  58,  would  be  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject.  There  the  Redeemer  declares  that  he  was 
before  Abraham  ;  but  how  could  he  say  so  in  allusion  to  ver.  56,  if 
in  this  verse  nothing  more  were  affirmed  than  that  Abraham  re- 
joiced in  the  anticipation  of  the  future  Messiah,  and  his  joy  was  not 
completed  till  the  Messiah  came  ?  If,  however,  the  connexion  be- 
tween ver.  58  and  ver.  56  be  entirely  denied,  and  it  be  said  that  the 
declaration  ver.  58  was  occasioned  merely  by  the  remark  of  the 
Jews  verse  57,  then  it  is  inexplicable  why  Christ  uttered  the 
statement  of  ver.  56  at  all ;  these  words  can  have  no  meaning  unless 
they  be  regarded  as  intended  to  represent  the  superior  dignity  and 
the  eternity  of  Christ. 

Hence  we  must  agree  with  Origen,  Augustine,  the  Reformers, 
Bengel,  Semler,  etc.,  who  here  acknowledge  a  view  of  the  Messiah 
on  the  part  of  Abraham  while  he  was  on  earth.  Then  ver.  56  and 
ver.  58  are  in  precise  harmony — the  latter  asserting  that  at  that  re- 
mote period  it  was  possible  for  Abraham  to  behold  him,  since  he 
ivcts  b^ore  Abraham.  The  above-mentioned  difficulty  easily  van- 
ishes as  soon  as  this  vision  of  Christ  by  Abraham  is  correctly 
apprehended.  The  vision  in  question  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  proimses  that  were  given  to  Abraham,*  and  fix)m  the  ^jfpe^that 
he  saw.f  It  is  true,  we  cannot  with  certainty  adduce  a  positive 
historical  fact,  J  as  the  thing  here  referred  to ;  but,  that  is  of  no 

*  The  iDterestiog  parallel  Heb.  xL  13,  Kard  mariv  dnedavov  o^toi  iravrecfij}  "kaPovre^ 
rdc  kTrayyeXiixgy  dXXd  ir6/>/>udev  ctifTdc  Idovrec  koX  daircurd/ievotj  is  to  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  seeing  in  fiiitb. 

f  Those  types  which  relate  to  the  suffering  Christ,  such  as  the  offering  of  Isaac,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  this  subject;  for  Tiere  it  is  only  the  glorious 
aspect  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  that  is  viewed.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
think  of  such  as  the  meeting  of  Abraham  with  Melchizedek,  and  the  entertainment  with 
bread  and  wine  (Heb.  vii.) 

I  Lficke  adduces  this  circumstance,  that  nothing  is  said  of  such  a  &ct  in  the  Old  Tes* 
tament  in  opposition  to  our  view  of  the  passage;  but  then  Abraham's  sympathy  in  th« 
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consequence.  Equally  well  as,  according  to  the  other  hypothesis,  we 
must  presuppose  that  it  took  place  in  heaven,  may  we  on  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus,  assume  it  as  having  occurred  in  Abraham's  life  on 
earth.  Suffice  it  that  there  was  a  sacred  moment  in  his  life,  in 
which — like  John  who  (according  to  the  Apocalypse)  saw  the  last 
time— he  beheld  the  glory  of  the  revelation  of  God  realized  in  Christ, 
and  this  sight  filled  him  with  happiness  and  joy.*  This  view  being 
taken,  the  sequel  unites  with  the  statements  of  ver.  56  in  the  closest 
connexion. 

Ver,  57-59. — The  Jews  understood  Christ  quite  correctly,  in  so 
far  as  they  perceived  that  he  represented  himself  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  ;  only  they  referred  this  statement  to  his  corpo- 
real existence  instead  of  to  his  Divine  life.  (There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  named  fifty  years  merely  as  a  round  number  ;  IrenaBus, 
therefore,  is  mistaken  in  deducing  from  this  passage  the  conclusion 
that  Christ  must  have  been  more  than  forty  years  old.  Iren.  adv. 
hsBr.  ii  39,  iii  22.)  The  Lord  emphatically  explains  it  as  indicat- 
ing his  higher  being :  ^*  Before  Abraham  was  bom  I  am'*  In 
these  words  we  must  not  only  retain  the  antithesis  between  ylveaOcu 
and  elvaL  (comp.  the  remarks  on  i.  1),  according  to  which  Christ  as- 
cribes to  himself  absolute  and  eternal  being  ;  but  the  signification 
of  the  present  tense  (elfu)  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  denotes,  as 
the  imperfect  is  elsewhere  employed  to  signify,  enduring,  necessary 
being.  (Comp.  the  observations  on  i.  1.  Winer's  Gramm.  4th  edit, 
p.  244.  He  adduces  fix)m  the  Old  Testament  the  parallel  Jer.  i  5  ; 
npb  rov  fie  nXdaai  ae  iv  KoMg,,  hxiarajicu  ae.)  In  my  opinion,  however, 
Tholuck  is  not  correct  when,  referring  to  iv.  26,  he  ascribes  to  iy6 
elfu,  according  to  the  Hebrew  •»?«  K^n,  the  meaning  "  I  am  who  I 

heavenly  world  with  the  ocxnirrences  of  the  Messianic  period  must  also  he  proved.  The 
same  scholar  further  thinks  that  there  may  be  no  connexion  with  ver.  58,  because  this 
was  elicited  by  the  exclamation  of  the  Jews  ver.  67.  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  interpret 
the  words  of  Jesus,  ver.  66,  incorrectly,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of  ver.  68  to  ver.  6^ 
necessarily  requires  a  reference  to  the  latter ;  and  if  their  view  of  his  language  had  been 
fidse,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  agreed  with  it,  but  would  have  corrected  it  Finally, 
Llicke  opposes  my  interpretation  by  the  superficial  remark  that  although  there  is  some 
depth  in  it}  it  is  not  true,  for  Abraham  certainly  might  have  beheld  Christ,  but  he  oould 
not  have  seen  his  day^  because  this  was  not  come ;  as  if  the  Ihture  were  not  in  all  pro- 
phetio  visibns  represented  as  present  I  If  Lticke's  exposition  were  correct,  the  passage 
must  necessarily  have  run:  **  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  see  my  day, 
and  now  he  sees  it  and  rejoices.^  But  had  this  been  the  form  of  the  words,  the  Jews 
could  not  have  replied :  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  V* 
Accordingly  this  remark  of  the  Jews  renders  it  necessary  to  regard  the  fact  that  Abraham 
saw  the  day  of  Christ,  as  belonghig  to  the  past 

*  Even  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  affirm,  according  to  Qen.  xviil  17, 
that  God  shewed  to  Abraham  all  the  future.  (Comp.  Ltkcke  in  loco.  p.  310,  note.)  A 
remarkable  parallel  to  the  phrase  "  Abraham  saw  my  day**  is  formed  in  the  speech  of 
Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  by  the  words :  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now;  I  shall  see  him, 
but  not  nigh ;  there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  XsraeL" 
The  only  dlfferenoe  is  that  there  the  Ihture  is  employed  and  here  the  aorist 
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am/'  For  here  the  suhject  of  diaoouree  is  not  who  Christ  is,  but  the 
fact  th(xt  in  his  Divine  being  he  is  eternal. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  this  meaning,  which  is  of 
BO  much  doctrinal  importance,  by  saying  that  here  being  {elvai)  de- 
notes not  real,  personal  existence,  but  G-od's  knowing  and  willing 
his  fature  existence,  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  before  Abraham 
was  bom,  God  had  decreed  that  I  should  exist/'  Such  is  the  ex- 
planation giyen  by  Dr.  Paulus,  and  still  earlier  by  Grotius.  But 
where  this  idea  occurs,  as  for  example,  Ephes.  i.  4,  the  Divine  will 
is  the  express  object  of  consideration ;  here,  however,  it  is  merely 
existence  that  is  spoken  of,  and  upon  a  comparison  of  i.  1,  *'  the  Lo- 
gos was  with  God/'  no  doubt  remains  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
are  intended  to  teach  a  x>ersonal  existence. 

This  open  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  himself  caused  the 
inward  rage  of  these  supposed  believers  against  the  object  of  their 
selfish  belief  to  break  loose  and  display  itself  externally  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  ;  but  as  the  hour  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  come, 
no  hand  could  touch  him  ;  the  shield  of  God  rendered  him  invul- 
nerable. Jesus,  however,  left  the  Temple.  (Concerning  iKpv(hj  kcU 
k^)Sev^  comp.  Winer's  remarks,  G-ramm.  p.  439. — The  additional 
sentence,  6it)Jdiiiv  did  fiiaov  avrOv  kcu  napTJyev  ovTiDg^  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  hropevero  is  further  interpolated,  is  undoubt- 
edly spurious,  and  on  this  account  it  is  rejected  by  Griesbach  and 
Bchulz.  Probably  it  was  first  inserted  in  the  margin,  from  Luke  iv. 
80,  and  then  gradually  admitted  into  the  text.) 


§  3.  HiSTOBY   OF  THE  AdULTEBSSS. 
(John  viL  63-viiL  11.) 

In  considering  this  remarkable  account,  which  we  here  treat  in  a 
supplementary  way,  we  have  to  prosecute  a  twofold  investigation  ; 
in  the  first  place^  we  must  examine  the  subject  of  its  authenticity  in 
Ae  Gospel  of  John  ;  and  secondly ^  test  the  credibility  of  the  history 
as  such.  On  the^r^  question,  most  of  the  modem  inquirers  are  so 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  we  may  regard  it  a8  settled.  On 
this  account,  and  considering  also,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  preliminaries,  we  shall  only  treat  it  briefly.  The  second 
inquiry,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  me  so  fisir  from  decided,  that  I 
deem  a  carefiil  consideration  of  it  indispensable,  and  to  this  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  at  least  to  contribute  something. 

1.  The  spuriousness  of  the  history  of  the  adulteress  in  John  is 
indicated  by  the  mcuauscripts.  Not  merely  is  it  wanting  in  distin- 
guished Codices  (as  A.B.C.),^  but  in  many  of  those  which  contain 

*  In  regard  to  Cod.  A.,  however  the  omission  is  only  oonolnded  from  the  oiroomstonoe 
Vol.  U.— 30 
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it,  it  is  marked  with  the  sign  of  suspicion  ;  not  to  mention  that  a 
great  and  striking  variety  of  readings  occurs  in  the  account,  by 
which  interpolations  are  generally  betrayed.  2.  The  Fathers  and 
the  Versions  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  manuscripts  in  their  tes- 
timony against  its  authenticity.  For,  anterior  to  Augustine  and 
Jerome,*  we  find  only  slight  traces  of  it,  and  at  a  fer  later  period, 
Euthymiusf  declares  himself  doubtful  as  to  its  genuineness.  More- 
over, the  oldest  versions,  e.  gr.,  the  Syriac,  Gothic,  and  Armenian, 
know  nothing  of  the  account  of  the  adulteress  in  John.  3.  Evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  is  derived  from  the  language^  which,  in 
many  instances,  is  not  Johannine.  The  expressions  'ndq  6  Xabg  Kadi- 
aag  kdidaoKev  avrovg  (viii.  2),  and  ol  ypofifiaretg  kcu  ol  <t)apiaaloi  (viii  3), 
are  more  in  conformity  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  synoptical 
writers  than  with  that  of  John  ;  while  the  entire  complexion  of  the 
language,  particularly  the  incessant  Se  is  quite  contrary  to  the  style 
of  our  Evangelist.  4  Finally,  the  context  also  shews  that  the  his- 
tory does  not  belong  to  the  Gospel ;  for  it  only  interrupts  the  course 
of  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  (comp. 
the  remarks  already  made  viii.  12),  and  it  has  no  connexion  at  all 
either  with  that  which  precedes  it,  with  that  which  follows  it,  or 
with  the  main  design  of  John.  The  formula  of  transition,  luu  hro- 
pevdrj  Ikooto^  elg  rhv  oIkov  avrov,  and  each  went,  etc.  (vii.  53),  is  in 
the  highest  degree  obscure.  It  does  not  appear  whether  we  are  to 
understand  by  "  each"  the  Sanhedrists,  who  have  just  been  spoken 
of,  or  the  strangers  who  had  come  to  the  feast.  The  remark  in  ref- 
erence to  the  former,  that  after  their  sitting  was  concluded  they 
went  to  their  homes — ^would  be  perfectly  idle  ;  and  the  application 
of  it  to  the  latter  is  forbidden  by  the  context,  for  not  a  word  has  been 
previously  said  about  persons  who  had  been  journeying  to  the  feast 
Moreover,  thus  the  following  words  (viiL  1,  2),  'Irjaov^  de  hropevdri 
elg  rb  6pog  rCJv  IXauiv  •  dpSpov  6e  ndkiv  napeyiveTO  elg  rb  Upov,  but  Jesus 
went  to  the  Mount,  etc.,  sound  quite  as  if  they  related  to  the  last 
days  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  nights  of  which  we  know  he  spent  out 
of  the  city ;  that  he  did  this  before  that  period  is  not  very  probable. 
In  addition  to  all  these  grounds  we  have  the  internal  argument 
derived  from*  the  account  itself ;   but  as  this  is  not  needed  to 

that  the  pages  wanting  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  contain  the  section.  There  is  a 
break  also  in  Cod.  0.  The  most  important  MS.  in  which  the  pieoe  is  found  is  D. ;  but 
this  Codex  gives  an  entirely  different  text 

*  Jerome,  who  devoted  himself  so  much  to  inquiry,  investigated  this  section.  Comp. 
advers.  Pelag.  il  17.  He  remarks  that  it  is  found  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  Codices,  but 
still  he  justly  doubts  its  authenticity. 

f  Euthymius  was  a  learned  monk  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1116.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  Panoplia  dogmatica  orthodozs  fidei  adversus  onmes  Hseresee,  which  was  designed 
to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church  against  all  its  opponents.  He  also  wrote 
Oonmientaries  on  the  Psalms  and  the  four  Gospels.  Mosheim  ranks  him  among  the  priik* 
cipal  writers  of  the  age.    See  Soames'  Mosheim,  vol  il  p.  434^  note  2. — ^Tb. 
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strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  narratiye  is  spurious,*  we  shall 
view  it  under  the  second  question^  viz.,  the  credibility  of  the  history 
in  itself. 

As  I  cannot  agree  with  the  prevailing  opinion  (entertained  even 
by  Lticke  and  Tholuck)  that  nothing  can  be  uiged  against  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  account  itself,  I  feel  bound  to  give  a  full  statement  of 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  the  history  of  the 
adulteress,  in  order  that  the  objections  which  I  myself  shall  endeav- 
our to  set  forth  may,  if  possible,  be  satisfactorily  removed.f 

*  The  most  sncoessfal  attempts  to  maintain  the  authentioit7  of  the  acoonnt  in  John 
have  been  made  in  recent  times  hj  Scorr,  Staudlin,  and  Kuinoel ;  but  still  the  scale  pre- 
ponderates against  its  genuineness;  in  particular  Ittkctdf  De  Wette,  and  Tholuck  are  op- 
posed to  it 

f  Tholuck  finds,  in  the  history  of  the  adulteress,  no  difficulties  of  importance.  He 
thinks  the  PhariseeSy  in  arresting  the  woman,  did  not  intend  to  perform  any  judicial  aot^ 
but  designed  to  propose  to  Christ  a  mere  question  of  law;  and  hence  they  could  consist- 
ently withdraw.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  temptation  intended  for  the  Lord  by  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees  was  this:  they,  knowing  his  gentleness,  hoped  he  would  speak 
freely  to  the  woman,  in  which  case  they  could  have  charged  him  with  the  open  violation 
of  the  law.  By  the  treatise  of  Dieck,  however  (Studien,  1832,  No.  4,  p.  791,  E),  I  confess 
that  I  am  only  confirmed  in  my  doubts,  and  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  the  course  which 
he  takes.  This  scholar,  to  whom  we  Theologians  must  aoknowledge  an  obligation  for 
having,  as  a  Lawyer^  entered  upon  the  close  consideration  of  this  narrative,  says  (loa  cit 
p.  796)  it  appears  to  him  that  all  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  question,  whc(her^  ao 
cording  io  Christian  prindpks,  the  punishment  of  adultery  toith  death,  is  (enable;  and,  in 
order  to  answer  this  question  satis&ctorily,  Dieck  thinks  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
Christian  system  of  divorce  in  general  This  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  me  quite  mis- 
taken. Since  both  the  woman  and  the  Pharisees  were  Jews,  how  could  the  Christian 
rule  be  applied  to  the  case  ?  We  always  find  that  the  Redeemer  treats  every  one  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  apply  to  his  position :  a  confused  transference  of  higher  prin- 
ciples to  persons  occupying  a  lower  level  never  occurs  in  his  ministry.  From  what  follows 
(loc.  cit  p.  806,  ff.),  it  is  also  clear  that  Dieck  thinks,  if  the  Lord  had  decided  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law,  the  Pharisees  would  forthwith  have  stoned  the  woman.  But  I  confess 
I  find  that  this  supposition  encumbers  the  account  with  insurmountable  difficulties ;  for, 
according  to  this,  the  conduct  of  Christ  would  have  been  a  complete  interference  with  the 
course  of  justice — an  act  which  Jesus  never  allowed  himself  to  commit  Hence  the  legal 
view  put  upon  the  history  of  the  adulteress,  in  the  treatise  by  Dieck,  clearly  shews  how 
important  the  perplexities  are  which  the  account  contains.  The  whole  question  is  asso-  , 
ciated  especially  with  the  difficult  inquiry  concerning  the  rekUion  of  the  invisible  Churchy 
and  that  which  obtains  in  H,  to  (he  external  constitution  of  Church  and  State,  and  here  pri- 
marily to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  The  words  of  Luther,  *'  the  preaching  of  Christ  docs 
away  with  sword,  judge,  and  all  the  rest,"  may,  in  this  connexion,  be  very  incorrectly 
apprehended ;  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  world  they  certainly  are  perfectly  true,  but  in 
relatioa  to  that  alone.  In  the  external  world  the  Lord  allo^-s  justice  to  take  its  solemn 
course.  Although  the  thief  on  the  cross  sincerely  repented,  Jesus  did  not  take  him  from 
the  cross  by  miracle,  but  suffered  him  to  bear  his  punishment  la  like  manner  here,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Saviour  rescued  a  guilty  but  penitent  woman  firom  the  arm  of  the 
law  which  had  seized  her :  although,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  i^  according  to  Di- 
vine permission,  no  one  was  found  who  would  make  a  charge  against  her,  the  Lord  did 
not  consider  himself  called  upon  to  become  her  accuser.  It  must  therefore  be  presumed 
that  the  Pharisees  in  question  did  not  act  officially,  but  merely  as  private  persons ;  the 
narrative  otherwise  viewed  becomes  involved  in  difficulties:  The  great  satis&ction  with 
which  this  account  is  regarded  by  worldly  men,  who  are  destitute  of  spiritual  life,  rests 
mainly  upon  the  misapprehension  so  easily  arising  firom  a  fiUse  view  of  history;  they  think 
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(1.)  The  firet  question  is — were  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  who 
brought  the  woman  to  the  Saviour,  acting  officially  as  agents  of  the 
government,  or  as  private  individuals  ?  In  the/ormer  case  a  diffi- 
culty springs  from  the  circumstance  that  they  came  to  Christ  at  all, 
and  then  that  they  afterwards  let  the  woman  go ;  it  would  have 
been  their  duty  to  hand  her  over  to  the  magistrate.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  becomes  a  question  to  what  law  they  refer  whesa 
they  say ,  Moxjfj^  ^fuv  tvereiXaTo  raq  rouwrcug  XiBopoXsia&ai  •  ci)  ovv  ri 
Xeyeig ;  (viii  5).  Moses  had  not  appointed  every  one  to  be  judge,  but 
<mly  the  magistrate.  It  is  true  that  appeal  has  here  been  made  to 
the  so-called  law  of  zealots,  but  the  opinion  to  be  formed  of  this 
has  already  been  indicated  in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi  12.* 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  ston- 
ing for  adultery  is  not  conunanded  by  Moses.  (Comp.  Levit.  xx. 
10 ;  Deut.  YY1V  22.)  According  to  Talmudic  statements,  strangling 
and  not  stoning  was  customary ;  it  was  only  when  the  adulteress 
had  been  betrothed,  or  was  a  priest's  daughter,  that  the  latter 
mode  of  ponishment  was  adopted.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  disquisition  concerning  this  point  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Moe. 
Kecht.  Part.  v.  p.  261,  ff.),  it  is  soon  seen  that  little  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  this  circumstance ;  for  the  Talmudists  take  their  data 
fix)m  mere  conjectures,  and  the  ancient  practice  in  respect  to  this  is 
unknown. 

(3.)  A  far  more  important  difficulty  is  started  by  the  inquiry — 
how  could  this  question  involve  a  temptation  for  Jesus  (viii  6)? 
Had  he,  aooording  to  the  law,*  advised  severe  measures,  or  had  he 
reconmiended  leniency,  it  does  not  at  all  appear  in  what  way  this 
could  have  injured  him,  since  at  any  rate  he  would  merely  have  ex- 

of  tiie  Lord  as  doing  away  eyen  with  Hie  just  panishment  of  siii— a  mode  of  proceeding 
quite  suited  to  their  moral  indifferentisoL  But  of  such  a  Saviour  the  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing I  The  living  Christ  is  tAJuBt  as  he  is  gracious,  and  because  sm  cannot  but  be  punished, 
he  takes  its  neoesBary  consequenoes  upon  himself  bestowing  the  blessing  of  foi^veness 
,  upon  those  who,  in  true  repenkmee^  pronounce  the  amienoe  upon  fhenuehes^  and  bdieveinhlm 
who  justifies.  Thus  the  thief  on  the  oroes,  rightly  judged,  in  the  conversation  with  his  com- 
panion :  "we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds;"  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  such 
repentance  arising  from  a  true  sense  of  justice,  that  he  could  believe  in  forgiveness.  In 
like  manner  it  must  be  presumed  respecting  the  adulteress,  that  she  deemed  herself  de- 
serving of  death.  It  was  only  in  this  case  tiiat  the  words  of  the  Lord  could  have  been 
applied  to  her :  **  Nether  do  I  condemn  thee," — a  dedaration  which  is  to  be  understood 
not  merely  as  negative  but  as  positive  also :  "  I  forgive  thee  thy  sins  1"  Only  in  this  case 
could  the  words  "sin  no  more,"  addressed  to  her  after  she  had  received  fbrgivenera,  con- 
vey their  proper  force.  Hence,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  I  can  only  consider  Dieck's 
view  of  the  whcde  matter,  according  to  which  the  Redeemer  was  even  bound  to  act  as  is 
relatod,  in  order  io  aave  ^  ^e  of  the  adulteress  (loa  dt.  p.  814X  as  altogether  mistaken. 
So  for  from  preservation  of  physical  life  being  the  subject  of  discourse  here,  the  entire 
ministry  of  the  Redeemer  relates  to  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  corporeal  preservation 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  the  consequence  of  the  salvation  of  Uie  souL 

*  Obdiausen's  remark  on  this  subject,  in  the  Gommentaiy  on  the  passage  here  reforred 
tok  i%  that  the  so-called  law  of  zealots  has  been  completely  exploded  by  Lfkdca— Tb. 
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pressed  a  private  opinion.  AU  that  has  been  adduced,  in  proof  that 
such  an  expression  of  his  sentiments  woidd  have  exposed  him  to 
danger,  has  the  evident  appearance  of  being  forced  ;  for  example, 
that  if  Jesus  had  decided  in  &vour  of  punishment  by  death,  it 
would  have  seemed  that  he  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  ad- 
minister capital  punishment,  and  thus  he  might  have  been  rendered 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Romans  (so  Grotius);  or,  that  if  he 
had  pronounced  a  lenient  judgment,  he  would  have  been  accused  bj 
the  Jews  as  a  despiser  of  the  law  (so  J.  D.  Michaelis).  The  only 
means  of  solving  the  difficidty  is  to  take  netpd^v^  tempt j  try,  in  ih» 
milder  sense,  as  denoting,  not  a  malicious  attempt  to  embarrass,  but 
rather  a  well-meaning  desire  to  gain  information.  (It  is  similarly 
employed  Matth.  xxii  85,  at  which  place  compare  the  C!ommentary.) 
It  is  true  the  words  added,  Iva  (x^^''  fcanfyopelv  avrov^  that  they  may 
have  wheremthai  to  accuse  him,  appear  opposed  to  this  view  of  the 
term  ;  perhaps,  however,  they  may  be  explained  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  shew  that  these  individuals  intended  to  derive  from  the 
answer  of  Jesus  materials  for  an  accusation  before  the  Bomans  or 
the  Sanhedrim,  but  that  they  only  designed  by  giving  information 
concerning  him,  to  get  into  favour  with  the  leaders  of  their  sect.  In 
this  case  the  act  might  be  regarded  as  inconsiderate,  but  not  as 
malevolent.  Still  this  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  circumstance  con- 
tains a  difficulty  hard  to  be  removed. 

(4)  The  answer  of  Christ  (viiL  7)  seems  like  an  interference 
with  the  official  administration  of  justice  ;  for  the  expression  ^^  the 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,"  ver.  3,  appears  to  designate  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were  the  lawful  judges.  The  judicial 
punishment  of  crimes  is  independent  of  the  guilt  that  may  attach 
to  the  judge  ;  it  is  the  dtUy  even  of  the  most  wicked  judge  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty  (unless  he  intends  to  augment  the  number  of  his  sins), 
because  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  individual,  but  merely  as  the 
organ  of  Divine  justice.  Here,  however,  Jesus  appears  io  connect 
the  punishment  of  gross,  open  transgression  with  the  innocence  of 
those  who  punish.  But  if  this  connexion  were  just,  no  punishment 
could  be  admitted  in  any  case,  especially  considering  that  dvafidpTTf- 
TOf,  without  sin  (viii  7),  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  merely 
to  similar  crimes  of  incontinence,  in  the  sense  ^^  he  who  is  conscious 
of  being  free  from  guilt  in  this  point,''  but  must  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing sinlessness  in  general ;  for  that  every  one  of  these  Pharisees  was 
an  adulterer,  neither  is  involved  in  the  words,  nor  is  in  itself  to  be 
supposed  ;  and  hence,  as  no  one  is  sinless,  no  sin  could  be  punished. 
Lticke,  indeed,  on  this  point  observes  (p.  190)  that  here  the  Be- 
deemer  spoke  merely  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he 
quotes  the  words  of  Luther  :  "  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  and  when  this  prevails,  it  does  it  does  away  with  the 
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sword,  the  judge,  and  all  the  rest/'  But  in  all  the  four  Goepels  we 
find  no  instance  in  which  the  Redeemer  shielded  an  action  evidently 
constituting  a  gross  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law  from  the  severity 
which  that  law  enjoined,  as  it  would  appear  that  he  shielded  this. 
In  Luke  xv.  the  prodigality  and  harlotry  of  the  son  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  crime  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate. 
Even  avKwpavTelVj  defraud  by  false  accusations^  Luke  xix.  8-10, 
does  not  denote  evident  and  actionable  fraud,  but  the  less  palpable 
practice  of  overreaching,  which  is  to  be  tried  only  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  conscience.  Adultery,  however  (t.  e.  illicit  connexion  with  a 
married  woman,  who  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  husband), 
is  a  positive  transgression  of  the  law,  which,  according  to  the  code 
of  Moses,  was  a  capital  offence  ;  how,  then  could  the  Lord  associ- 
ate the  punishment  of  such  a  crime  with  the  guiltlessness  of  any 
one*  ?  In  his  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  never  see  Jesus 
so  invade  the  existing  order  of  things  as  to  abolish  it.  This  (as  it 
appears  to  me)  very  weighty  objection  to  the  history  has  not  until 
now  been  set  forth  in  its  foU  importance,  any  more  than  it  has  been 
appropriately  answered.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  we 
may  also  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  tenderness  of 
conscience  manifested,  according  to  viii.  9,  by  the  Pharisees  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  circumstance  that,  as  the  same  verse  implies,  the  people 
(ver.  2)  appear  to  have  withdrawn  with  the  Pharisees,  for  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  reason  at  all ;  and  lastly, 
the  fact  that  Jesus,  according  to  viii  11,  utters  the  words  "  go  and 
sin  no  more"  (nopevov  koX  fii]/c£Ti  dudpravej^  without  anything  being 
said  about  penitence  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  If  it  be 
said  that  Jesus  perceived  penitence  and  faith  in  her,  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  that  case,  either  John  or  one  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists might  have  been  expected  to  name  it,  because  by  this  means 
alone,  all  misapprehension  of  the  account  might  have  been  removed. 
Whether  it  be  possible  to  set  aside  all  these  scruples  arising  from 
the  considerations  which  I  have  now  enumerated,  I  know  not ;  but 
notwithstanding  my  full  sense  of  their  weight,  I  am  restrained  from 
positively  denying  the  credibility  of  the  history,  because  there  are 
also  important  circumstances  in  its  favour.  1.  As  one  of  these  we  may 
mention  the  peculiaritj  of  the  history,  which  makes  a  subsequent 
fiction  improbable.  Pfiurticularly  Christ's  stooping  down  and  writ- 
ing in  the  sand  is  such  a  singular  act,  that  it  would  hardly  have 
been  invented  without  any  historical  occasion.  2.  The  account, 
even  if  it  be  not  John's,  is  ancient ;  for,  according  to  Eusebius,  H 
E.  iii.  89,  it  was  found  among  the  additions  to  the  original  Mat- 
thew, which  occur  in  the  evayyikiov  koO*  'Ef3palovg,  8.  No  design 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  this  history.  All  traditional 
legendary  compositions  bear  the  impress  of  a  certain  party,  for  whose 
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interests  they  are  constructed ;  here,  however,  not  a  trace  of  design 
is  betrayed.  Why  it  was  inserted  in  this  particlar  passage  of  John's 
Gospel  cannot  indeed  be  stated  with  certainty  ;  but  the  words,  viii. 
15,  ^o)  KplvG)  ov6eva  might  easily  induce  some  one  to  write  this  anec- 
dote in  the  margin  of  his  Codex  as  a  proof  to  the  point. 

These  circumstances,  which  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  pur- 
posed fiction,  induce  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  specified.  In  the  first  place,  these  Pharisees,  although 
to  be  regarded  as  natural  men,  must  by  no  means  be  considered 
malicious ;  they  appear  rather  to  have  been  susceptible  of  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  only  to  have  desired  information  from 
Jesus  as  to  his  opinion  on  such  a  case.  True,  this  view  of  them 
does  not  suit  the  context  in  John  ;  but  the  account,  looked  upon 
as  an  isolated  history,  contains  nothing  opposed  to  it,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  words  "that  they  may  have  wherewith  to  accuse  Bim'* 
(viii  6),  which  under  any  view,  disturb  the  flow  of  the  narrative. 
These  persons  must  be  regarded  as  acting  altogether  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity  ;  they  apprehend  the  adulteress  in  order  to  bring  her 
before  the  tribunal ;  but  as  they  happened  to  meet  with  Jesus  they 
laid  the  matter  before  him.  Accordingly  the  requirement  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  which  they  refer  (viii.  5),  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
lating merely  to  the  sentence  that  might  be  expected /rom  the  court 
of  justice  J  and  not  to  an  arbitrary  execution,  on  their  part,  of  what 
the  law  demanded.  They  were  not  compelled  by  any  law  to  present 
themselves  as  dccuaera  in  this  affair  (they  were  not  at  liberty  to  be 
judges);  they  might  have  quietly  left  the  husband  to  complain  and 
to  call  them  as  vntriesses.  Doubtless  their  indignation  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  pure  moral  emotion,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  that 
secret  malignant  gratification,  which  so  often  creeps  into  the  heart 
of  man,  when  he  sees  his  neighbour  fallen  into  sin  and  misery. 
Perhaps  they  hoped  that  as  a  Prophet,  and  the  supposed  Messiah, 
he  would  deliver  an  extraordinarily  severe  opinion  respecting  the 
unhappy  woman.  But  Jesus  first  (by  the  symbolic  action  of  stoop- 
ing down  6md  occupying  himself  with  something  else)  shewed  them 
that  such  matters  did  not  belong  to  him  (just  as  in  Luke  xii.  14); 
and  afterwards,  when  they  pressed  him  more  urgently,  he  pronounced 
no  sentence  concerning  her,  but  indirectly  rebuked  the  accusers 
themselves.  He  awoke  within  them  the  consciousness  of  personal 
guilt,  which  was  the  most  powerful  means  of  suppressing  their  ma- 
lignant joy  ;  and  as  they  had  now  lost  the  motive  for  interfering  in 
an  affair  that  did  not  pertain  to  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
were  under  no  necessity  to  meddle  with  the  woman,  far  from  reck- 
less malice  and  with  right  feeling,  they  withdrew.  Jesus,  however, 
did  not  thus  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  stiU  less  did  he  take, 
upon  himself  the  judicial  office ;  he  only  pointed  out  to  these  ac- 
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cusers,  who  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  unhappy  drcumstances  of 
another,  that,  before  they  set  themselves  up  as  public  protectors  of 
morality,  they  should  begin  with  their  own  faults,  leaving  the  affieur 
of  the  woman  to  the  husband,  who  alone,  in  this  case,  was  called  to 
speat  Now,  regarding  himself  also  merely  as  a  private  person,  and 
perceiving  the  woman's  sincere  penitence,  Jesus  could  say  to  her  : 
(wde  ty6  ae  icaTcucpivG)^  neither  do  I  condemn  thee — ^while  this  declara- 
tion being  purely  spiritual  and  individual,  and  not  the  sentence  of 
one  appointed  to  be  Judge,  neither  was  intended  to  make,  nor  could 
n)ake,  any  invasion  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  husband  and  to 
justice,  if  the  former  chose  to  prosecute  his  cause.  Thus  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus  wrought  most  beneficently  upon  all  parties,  with- 
out involving  any  injury  whatever. — ^According  to  this  view,  the 
principal  consideratioQS  against  the  credibility  of  the  account  dis- 
appear ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  that  it  was  not  directly 
composed  by^an  apostle,  but  was  produced  at  second-hand  somewhat 
later,  the  circumstance  that  no  explicit  mention  is  made  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  (viii  11),  which  otherwise  would  be  strange  in  the 
highest  degree,  becomes  explained,  as  also  the  inexactness  of  the 
representation,  e.  g.  viii  9,  where  ^6vog  relates  merely  to  the  Phar- 
isees who  had  withdrawn,  and  not  to  the  people  (ver.  2). 

The  most  dubious  point,  however,  in  the  narrative,  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  Pharisees  as  Treipd^ovregy  Iva  ixu>ai  lurrqyopeiv  avrov^ 
tempting  that  they  mighty  etc.  (viii.  6),  which  neither  appears  con- 
sistent with  the  by  no  means  unsusceptible  disposition  afterwards 
ascribed  to  them,  nor  with  the  fact  that  no  temptation  was  involved 
in  the  question.  Hence  a  certain  suspicion  respecting  the  credibility 
of  the  history  of  the  adulteress  continues  in  my  mind,  and  no  ex- 
planations as  yet  offered  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  I  would  that 
some  one  may  succeed,  by  a  more  acute  analysis,  in  dispelling  all 
my  doubt  1* 

*  Olshaosen  himself  has  answered,  partially,  the  leading  doubts  which  he  has  urged 
against  the  anthenticitj  of  the  passage  here  in  question.  I  think  they  may  be  answered 
still  more  fully.  1.  Apart  from  external  evidenoe,  no  good  objection  can,  perhaps,  be  raised 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  its  interrupting  the  narrative.  V.  12,  of  oh.  viii.  agrees  fully 
as  well  — (perhaps  better — )  with  this  narrative  as  with  the  close  of  ch.  viL  If  the  nar^ 
rative  was  to  be  introduced  at  all,  there  seems  no  valid  objection  against  it  here.  2.  The 
narrative  itself  presents  no  greater  difficulties  than  many  unquestioned  passages  in  the 
Evangelists.  No  difficulty  can  be  raised  against  our  Saviour's  assuming  the  judicial  office, 
for,  as  Olshausen  rightly  remarks,  he  does  not  assume  it  He  treats  the  woman  as  he 
treated  all  other  sinners,  forgiving  her  as  a  penitent,  and  his  declaration,  "  let  him  who  is 
without  sin,"  eta,  is  strictly  moral  m  its  bearings,  and  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  magistrate&  Olshausen's  chief  objection  seems  founded  on  the  alleged 
malicious  purpose  of  the  questioners  (that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  accuse  himX 
which  he  sajrs  is  not  apparent  in  the  question,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  susoeih 
tibility  which  they  subsequently  manifested.  To  this  we  may  reply  first,  that  we  caa 
•conceive  a  variety  of  ways  in  whifh  the  question  might  have  been  captious  and  malign 
mant,  and  it  is  no  ground  of  surprise  if  at  our  distance  of  time  we  cannot  precisely  de 
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The  individual  points  of  the  section  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
expression  ^avTo06)pa>  (viii  4),  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  an  dna^ 
Xeyd^tevov,  Hesychius  explains  it  :  6  ^  avT(^  tw  tckiimari  evpedelgflri 
Karixcov  avrS,  In  the  wider  sense  it  signifies  "  taken  in  the  act  it- 
self/'— The  action  of  Christ  in  stooping  down  and  writing  on  the 
ground  is  altogether  peculiar.  Even  the  transcribers  were  perplexed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fact  was  to  be  understood ;  hence 
some  added  koI  TTpooTToiovfievo^j  i,  e.  "  appearing  as  if  he  wrote/' 
while  others,  adopting  a  sense  precisely  opposite,  appended  the 
words  fiTf  npo(moiovfuvo^^  not  pretending,  i,  e.  he  wrote  in  reality. 
Many  even  sought  to  find  out  what  the  Saviour  might  have  writ- 
ten ;  the  idea  was  widely  prevalent  that  Jesus  wrote  hints  concern- 
ing the  sins  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  when  they  perceived  his 
knowledge  of  their  hearts,  they  slipped  .away.  But  this  interpreta-' 
tion  proceeded  from  the  feeling  that  the  withdrawment  of  the 
Pharisees  required  a  motive,  because  in  consequence  of  viii.  6  they 
were  regarded  as  malevolent  tempters  of  Christ — which  view,  how- 
ever, renders  the  history  perfectly  unintelligible.  Modem  ex- 
positors are  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  stooping  down  and 
marking  in  the  sand  is  merely  an  expression  of  refiisal,  indifference, 
unwillingness  to  reply.*  Instances  of  the  same  custom  frequently 
occur  among  the  ancients.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Achatnians  of  Aristophanes,  ver.  30,  fil  it  is  said  : 

K^T*  hretSdv  <!>  fwvoc, 
arevQ,  Kixp'ih  OKOpdivufiai^  nipdofiait 
diropii,  ypd^o,  irapaTiX?.ofiait  ^oyi^ofiai k,  r.  X, 

where  the  expressions  ypdipcj  and  noQaTlXXofjuu,  "  I  write,''  and  "  I 
pluck  out  a  hair  here  and  there,"  indicate  actions  implying  embar- 

tennine  how  it  was  sa  Either  2en%  or  severity  might  have  been  turned  against  the 
Sayiour.  Secondly,  the  subsequent  susceptibility  of  the  questioners  argues  rather  guilt 
than  innocenoe,  and  none  can  tell  how  much  moral  power  may  have  been  thrown  into  the 
words,  looks^  and  manner  of  the  Lord.  It  may  have  been  sufficient  to  abash  any 
amount  of  malignant  hypocri^.  Finally,  the  moral  character  of  the  transaction  renders 
its  fabrication  almost  incredible,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  the  GkepeL  In  the  simple 
sublime  wisdom  with  which  it  evades  a  difficulty,  and  triumphantly  repels  the  arts  of  the 
insidious,  it  stands  on  a  level  with  the  reply  in  respect  to  paying  tribute  to  Csesar,  and 
to  the  authority  by  which  he  acted :  nay,  in  its  moral  element  it  is  superior  to  these, 
and  stands  iu  tiie  same  relation  to  the  general  tenor  of  John's  Gospel,  which  they  do  to 
that  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  As  in  those  coses  he  silenced  his  enemies  by  a  reply 
framed  with  most  simple  and  beautiful  adroitness,  he  here  confounds  them  by  an  appeal 
to  their  conseienceSj  whose  feU  majesty  and  omniscience  drove  them  ftx>m  his  presence. 
-[K. 

*  Jer.  xviL  13,  the  phrase  '*  to  wnte  the  name  of  some  one  in  the  earth''  is  a  figura- 
tive form  for  "leaving  to  destruction."  But  if  this  signification  be  applied  here,  it  fol- 
lows that  Christ  judged  the  Pliarisees,  which,  according  to  viiu  15,  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  account  Besides  which,  in  tliat  pase  the  words  lypa^cv  cif  t^  y^ 
would  not  have  stood  alone,  but  dvofiara  airuv  or  airov^  must  have  been  added. 
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rasBinent,  absence  of  mind,  or  occnpation  with  something  else. 
Comp.  also  Aelian,  Var.  hist.  xiv.  19,*  and  firom  the  Talmud. 
Tifujt.    Gittin,  foL  vii.  1.     (Consult  Tholuck  in  loco.) 

The  words  viii.  7,  TrpCfrog  rhv  Xidav  erf  avry  fkLkfruty  let  him  firti 
throw  a  stone  at  her,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  containing  an  invita- 
tion to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  themselves  (this  belonged  to 
the  judicial  authorities);  the  phrase  is  rather  equivalent  to  the 
following  condemn^  verse  10.  Any  one  may  in  his  own  thoughts 
condenm  as  well  as  acquit  a  criminal,  without  assuming  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  magistrate,  supposing  that  he  passes  his  opinion 
merely  as  an  individual  judgment.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  take 
the  language  of  Jesus :  ^^  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,''  i.  e.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  external  £Eurt ;  while,  again  regarded  spiritually,  it 
has  its  eternal  significance.  It  may  be  supposed  that  after  this 
acquittal  of  the  woman  by  the  Lord,  if  the  husband  had  prose- 
cuted her,  she  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  court  and 
stoned  ;  but  this  would  not  have  annulled  the  pardon  granted  by 
Christ,  which  was  of  everlasting  force  in  regard  to  her  souL  Hence 
Augustine  very  justly  remarks  :  ergo  et  daminus  damnavit,  sed 
pecccUuiUj  non  hominem.  (Concerning  cic  «^  dg  or  Kodel^  [Mark 
xiv.  19 ;  Bomans  xii  5]  comp.  Winer's  Grammar,  4th  edition, 
p.  227.  It  is  a  solecism  occurring  also  in  pro&ne  writers.  On  the 
formation  of  this  expression  comp.  Doderlein  de  brachylogia  [ErL 
1831]  p.  10.) 

§  4.  Hkauhg  of  the  Man  Bobn  Blikd. 

(John  ix.  1-34.) 

The  extended  series  of  discourses,  terminating  with  ch.  viii.  is 
followed  by  the  history  of  a  cure.  Of  the  chronological  connexion 
of  this  with  the  preceding,  we  have  no  express  accounts,  but  the 
napdycov^  paaaing  along  (ix.  1),  in  connexion  with  ver.  14,  according 
to  which  the  healing  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  allows  us  to  regard 
the  event  as  having  occurred  on  the  same  day  in  which  the  above 
discourses  were  delivered.  This  was  the  final  day  of  the  feast  (vii 
37),  and  as  such,  a  Sabbath.  If  a  subsequent  Sabbath  had  been 
meant,  it  is  probable  that  ^ura  ravra^  after  this,  or  a  similar  for- 
mula, would  have  been  added.  As  regards  the  form  taken  by  the 
history  of  this  cure,  we  are  struck  by  the  great  degree  of  amplifica- 
tion, which  brings  to  mind  the  accounts  of  cures  given  by  the  sy- 
noptical Evangelists.     But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 

*  In  Aelian  it  is  said  of  Archjtas,  that  being  asked  an  impudent  question,  be  vas 
silent)  hriypaif/e  di  xard  rov  roixoVj  dei^ac  fdhf,  b  elTreiv  ifSid^ero^  oh  fi^  ^laaOelc  eliretv. 
But  we  must  not  oyeriook  the  circumstance  that  Aelian  mentions  this  &ct  as  an  «»- 
UMMrfone. 
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that  this  narrative  does  not  stand  by  itself ;  it  is  in  union  with  the 
discourses  in  chap,  x.,  to  which  it  forms  the  historical  foundation. 
And  secondly,  the  greater  part  of  this  paragraph  is  not  the  history  of 
the  healing,  but  a  representation  of  the  insidious  proceedings  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  portraiture  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Jesus  toward  him,  has  been  with  strict  propriety  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Evangelist  into  the  scope  and  object  of  his  work,  as 
connected  with  the  closing  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  on  earth. 
Ver.  1, 2. — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  there  frequently 
lingered  sufferers  (Acts  iii.  2),  amongst  whom  was  a  man  born  blind. 
The  severity  and  rareness  of  this  afliiction,  induced  the  disciples  to 
inquire  into  its  cause.  They  traced  this,  like  all  evil,  to  sin,  but 
they  were  in  doubt  whether  the  sins  of  the  man's  parents,  or  his 
own,  had  been  the  cause  of  siich  a  calamity.  The  former  view  was 
very  natural,  and  is  also  intimated  ix.  24.  According  to  Exod.  xx. 
5,  evil  is  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  while  good  is 
transmitted  to  the  thousandth  ;  or,  inverting  the  statement,  Gk)d, 
by  his  grace,  so  soon  arrests  the  naturally  progressive  workings  of 
sin,  that  they  are  not  displayed  beyond  the  fourth  generation.  Thus 
instead  of  severity  being  involved  in  this,  as  is  often  believed,  it  im- 
plies transcendant  grace.  At  the  same  time,  even  this  transmission 
of  happiness  or  suffering  from  parents  to  children,  presents  nothing 
inconsistent,  except  when  men  are  regarded  as  independent  individ- 
uals, standing  in  perfect  isolation  from  the  mass  ;  while,  according 
to  all  profounder  views,  humanity  appears  as  a  living  whole,  of 
which  individuals  are  members,  and  as  members  naturally  share 
the  condition  of  the  entire  body.  Participation,  however,  in  the 
Buffering  of  the  parents  is  no  more  a  sign  of  personal  gmU,  than 
participation  in  their  happiness  is  a  matter  of  personal  merit.^ 
(Comp.  the  details  in  the  Comm.  on  Eom.  v.  12,  ff.)  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  our  passage  is  the  alternative  presented  in  the 
words  :  did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents?  {fj  ovrog  ^/ioprev,  ^  ol  yoveig 
avTov ;).  The  hypotheses  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 
souls,  which  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  foxmd  upon  this  pas- 
sage, may  now  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  The  Jews  do  not  appear 
at  any  time  to  have  entertained  these  notions  ;  at  all  events,  the 
people  in  general  never  did.f    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  had 

*  The  book  of  Job  is  a  oommentary  on  the  truth  that  personal  suffering  is  not 
always  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  punishment  of  corresponding  personal  guilt.  Job's 
fiiends,  in  consequence  of  his  suffering,  supposed  that  he  had  contracted  proportion- 
ate  guilty  and  urged  him  to  confess  it ;  he  declares  his  innocence,  and  Gk>d  recognizes 
it.  The  passage  Deut  zxiv.  Id,  refers  to  personal  guilt,  which  every  one  bears  for 
himsel£ 

f  That  the  Jews  believed  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  has  been  inferred  from 
Josephus,  B.  J.  ii  12,  who  remarks:  the  Pharisees  thought  that  souls  passed  into  other 
bodies.  But  this,  when  rightly  apprehended,  has  reference  only  to  the  furevaufid' 
Tucic,  i  d.  the  transition  of  the  soul  into  a  glorified  body  at  the  resurrection.    The  pre- 
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they  dono  bo,  they  must  have  supposed  not  merely  pre-existence, 
but  (with  Origen)  a  fell  among  souls  in  the  spiritual  world.  Hence 
Tholuck  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  anticipatory  punishment  for  future  sins,  which  Gkni,  in 
his  omniscience,  foresaw  in  the  blind  man,  but  that  this  view  may- 
have  been  entertained  without  any  analogy  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.* Liicke,  on  the  contrary,  agrees  with  Lightfbot,  and  refers 
it  to  sins  which  the  blind  man  may  have  committed  in  the  womb  of 
his  mother.  The  Rabbins  certainly  assumed  the  possibility  of  such 
sins,  and,  in  speaking  of  it,  they  appeal  to  the  contest  between 
Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb  of  Bebekah,  G^n.  xxv.  22.  It  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  whether,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  had  become  a 
femiliar  national  idea  ;  but  this  view  of  the  obscure  passage  com- 
mends itself  to  me  more  than  the  others  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  found  upon  it. 

I  class  the  phrase  tva  rwpXb^  yewrfi^j  with  those  in  which  tva  is 
used  as  indicating  consequence  and  not  design.  Winer,  indee<} 
(Gramm.  3d  edit.,  p.  383),  says  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
Jewish  teleology,  which  the  disciples,  in  the  national  spirit  of  exag- 
geration, had  believed.  But  surely  it  would  be  a  forced  statement 
to  say  that  the  disciples  supposed  either  the  blind  man  or  his  pa- 
rents to  have  sinned  for  the  purpose,  or  tvith  the  design  that  he 
might  be  bom  blind.  According  to  the  Jewish  teleology  such  a 
design  might  certainly  be  ascribed  to  Gk)d,  but  not  to  sinners  them- 
selves. If  therefore,  it  is  incorrect  to  be  perpetually  sajring  that  tva 
is  employed  iKPaniUb^,  in  order  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  the  mean- 
ing, Fritzsche  and  Winer  seem  to  me  to  have  gone  equally  too  far 
in  asserting  that  in  the  New  Testament  Iva  is  only  used  rtkLHij^. 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  Matth.  i  22.) 

Ver.  3. — The  words  of  Jesus  are  by  no  means  intended  to  convey 
a  general  denial  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  blind  man  and  his  parents  ; 
they  merely  deny  the  connexion  of  this  particular  affliction  with  a 
definite  personal  guilt ;  although,  apart  from  the  collective  guilt 

existence  of  the  soul  does  indeed  ^pear  to  be  asserted  in  some  rabbinioal  writings.  (See 
the  passages  in  Lightfoot,  faor.  heb.  p.  1049.)  Thej  speak  of  a  plaoe  where  souls  are  a»> 
sembled,  wliich  they  call  Goph  or  Guph  (b^),  and  from  which  souls  graduallj  descend 
into  bodies.  But  the  question  is,  whether  this  idea  had  been  distinctly  fitvoured  in  the 
time  of  Christ  ?  The  later  Rabbins  have  taken  a  great  deal  from  the  Gkiostics  and  other 
sects  that  was  not  known  by  the  Jews  of  earlier  times.  Thus  Eisenmenger  (entd. 
Judenth.  il  p.  86)  adduces  passages  from  the  writings  of  later  Babbins,  which  teadi, 
under  the  name  of  Ihbwr^  a  regular  transmigration  of  souhs. 

*  True,  these  words  were  spoken  only  by  disciples  whom  we  may  regard  as  still  un- 
enlightened ;  so  that  we  may  admit  this  interpretation  without  supporting  the  untenable 
distinction,  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  between  prerisio  and  prssdestinatto.  But 
still  I  hesitate  to  receive  this  view  of  the  passage,  since  it  appears  to  me  improbable 
that,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  opim'ons  of  this  kind  were  prevalent  among  the  Jews;  at  all 
eveata,  I  know  no  certain  proof  that  they  were  sa 
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of  the  race,  we  cannot  suppose  suffering  in  any  instance.  Hence, 
also  the  Iva  (fxivepc^  k.  t.  X.y  that  the  grace  cf  Ood,  etc.,  cannot  de- 
note the  only  reason  of  the  man's  being  bom  bKnd,  but  simply  the 
agency  of  Divine  grace,  which  in  the  phenomena  of  suffering  again 
opens  fountains  of  happiness.  Evil  still  remains  evil,  even  when 
God  employs  it  to  manifest  his  marvellous  works.  (Respecting  the 
idea  of  tpya,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  v.  86.) 

Ver.  4,  6. — According  to  the  ordinary  interpretation — ^which 
gives  to  ^fiSpay  day,  the  sense  of  tempus  opportunum,  and  to  vvf, 
night,  that  of  tempus  importunum  (the  latter  being  intended  to 
designate  the  departure  of  the  Lord) — this  passage  is  by  no  means 
clearly  intelligible.  Even  Dr.  Paulus  justly  observes  that,  taking 
this  view  of  the  passage,  the  words  "no  man  can  worV  {o^del^ 
&6vaT(u  ipr/d^eadcu),  are  unintelligible,  since  it  was  after  the  departure 
of  Christ  that  the  apostles  strictly  began  to  work.  On  this  ground 
he  explains  day  as  meaning  daylight,  and  takes  the  passage  as  in- 
dicating the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  cure  without  the  necessary 
light  of  day.  This  view  of  the  passage  needs  no  refiitation,  as  it 
obviously  proceeds  merely  from  the  objection  of  its  author  to  mir- 
acles ;  but  the  renmrk  against  the  ordinary  exposition  is  certainly 
correct.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty — occasioned  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  term  oMel^,  none,  whereas  the  Lord  at  first  spake  only 
of  himself — as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  antithesis  between  day 
and  mgkt,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  true  relation  between 
ver.  5  and  ver.  6.  While  in  the  latter  verse  Jesus  represents  him- 
self as  working  by  day,  in  ver.  5  he  describes  himself  as  the  light 
that  brings  the  day,  by  which  means  the  metaphor  is  completely 
(Ranged.  According  to  this  we  should  expect  iffid^  del  ipyd^eaOcu 
K,  T.  A.,  ye  must  work,  etc.,  in  which  case  the  two  verses  would  have 
been  in  perfect  harmony.  Now,  although  this  reading  does  not 
occur,  iinaq  does,  and  this  may  have  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  passage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
entirely  remove  them. 

The  pass{^  becomes  intelligible  only  as  we  apprehend  more 
profoundly  the  terms  day  and  night  After  comparing  passers  •such 
as  Luke  xxii.  53  (this  is  the  hour  in  which  darkness  has  dominion), 
we  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  two  expressions  denote  the  predom- 
inance of  the  elem^it  of  grace  or  of  darkness,  L  e.,  eviL  The  period 
of  grace  was  then  specially  conditional  on  the  pre^nce  of  Christ  as 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  when  he  withdrew,  darkness  broke  in, 
although  it  did  not  prevent  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  more  glorious 
day  in  the  invisible  ministry  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit — a  day  that  will  not  attain  its  perfect  splendour  till  Christ 
returns.  Thus  Christ  is  conceived  of  in  a  twofold  manner,  finst,  as 
the  illumining  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  secondly,  as  himself 
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co-operating  with  it.*  In  the  latter  view  he  appears  as  the  pattern 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  connexion  with  this  the  reading  ^fia^,  us 
(i.  e.y  we  must  work),  has  its  truth.  Hence  the  language  is  appli- 
cable to  all  times  of  blessing,  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
community,  seasons  of  favour  being  constantly  followed  by  darker 
hours,  which  latter  prove  a  blessing  only  when  the  others  have  been 
improved.  This  interpretation  makes  the  sense  of  the  words 
as  follows :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  God  while  good  predom- 
inates ;  too  soon  the  time  will  come  when  darkness  will  gain  domin- 
ion and  (for  a  space)  interrupt  all  labour  (in  spiritual  things). 
So  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  I 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all  that  is  good  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  dark- 
ness breaks  in  and  hides  me  fix)m  view  (which  shortly  came  to  pass 
at  the  death  of  Christ),  that  prosperity  will  be  arrested."  The 
physical  alternation  of  day  and  night,  which  controls  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  thus  forms  a  striking  symbol  of  the  alternating 
sway  of  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world.  (Comp.  the  ComuL  on  xi 
9, 10  ;  xiL  35,  36.)  The  words,  however,  were  specially  intended 
to  draw  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples — whose  attention  had  been 
in  the  present  case  fixed  merely  on  the  sick  man — ^to  the  fact  that 
the  Father  had  prepared  all  things,  and,  amongst  others,  this  blind 
man,  for  the  sublime  ministry  of  the  Son  ;  hence  it  was  his  duty  to 
glorify  Gtod  in  him. 

This  view  of  the  passage  has  been  opposed  by  Llicke  and  Kling, 
although  upon  groxmds  evidently  unsatisfactory.  But  the  interpre- 
tation proposed  by  them  needs  a  close  consideration,  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  plausible.  According  to  this,  the  formula  ovSelg  dyvarai 
i^d^eadcu,  no  one  can  workj  is  merely  a  proverbial  mode  of  expressing 
the  thought :  "  One  cannot  work  at  night ;"  while  ver.  4  and  ver.  5 
are  so  connected  that  in  the  latter  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  is 
more  precisely  defined.  In  this  case  the  sense  would  be :  "  For  me 
also  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  not  possible  to  work ;  since  I  am 
in  the  world  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,  it  is  my  vocation  to  en- 
lighten." But,  in  the  first  place  it  is  quite  beyond  proof  that  any 
such  .proverbial  mode  of  expression  as  ov^elg  dyvarai  ifr/d^eoBcu^  ex- 
isted. It  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  Saviour  s  language  that  is 
proverbial,  viz.,  "  It  is  necessary  to  work,  while  the  day  lasts  ;"  the 
other  part,  "  a  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work,"  is  Christ's 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  future.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
quite  incorrect  to  translate  ^rav  c5  "  since  I  am ;"  ^rav  signifies 
quando,  si  quando,  quamdiu,  but  never  "  since,"  (C£  WahL  clav. 
N.  T.  s.  V.)  Kling  acknowledges  that  Liicke  is  mistaken  here,  and 
thinks  Srav  is  to  be  understood  as  quamdiu,  while  ;  but  he  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  then  the  entire  meaning  is  incongruous. 

*  Compare  Meyer's  BUltt  £  hob.  Wahrh.  YoL  iii  p.  361»  ft 
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According  to  Lncke's  interpretation,  Srav  most  here  signify  "  since." 
Kling  thus  removes  the  foundation  from  the  exposition  which  he, 
on  the  whole,  approves.  For,  according  to  Kling,  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world  ?"  "  Being  in  the  world,"  means  here,  assuredly,  "  to 
live,"  "  to  dwell  on  earth ;"  and  did  Christ  cease  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  when  he  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Hence  we  are  only 
afresh  convinced  that  our  interpretation  is  correct,  the  twofold  aspect 
in  which,  according  to  this,  Christ  contemplates  himself,  not  being  at 
all  prejudicial,  since  the  like  frequently  occurs  in  his  discourses.  In 
regard,  however,  to  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new,  brighter  day,  after  the  night  had  gathered  over  the 
Lord,  this  is  not  (as  Kling  seems  to  suppose)  made  prominent  as 
involved  in  the  text,  but  merely  remarked  in  order  to  shew  the 
reader  more  plainly  in  what  manner,  according  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  to  regard  the  relation  of  subsequent  times  to  the  life  ot 
Christ  on  earth. 

Ver.  6,  7. — ^As  regards  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  means  of 
spittle,  we  have  already  treated  of  that  subject  in  the  remarks  on 
Mark  vii.  32,  where  the  same  method  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have  merely  to  observe,  that  in 
diseases  of  the  sight  the  ancients  often  recommended  saliva  (and 
even  saliva  jejuna).  Comp.  Pliny  H.  N.  xxviii.  7.*  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  our  history,  that  the  Redeemer  further  recommended 
washing  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  To  me,  however*  it  appears  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  this  washing  was  designed  to  accomplish  any 
part  in  the  cure  ;  it  was  probably  intended  merely  to  remove  the 
clay  (jTTiXSg)  laid  upon  the  eyes  ;  and  special  mention  is  made  of  it, 
because,  at  the  moment  when  the  clay  was  taken  away,  the  disen- 
gaged eye  was  enabled  to  perform  its  function.  The  only  instru- 
ment by  which  the  cure  was  effected  was  the  clay  (formed  from  the 
TTTvafia,  spiMle\  which  acted  as  a  conductor  of  the  healing  energies 
of  Christ.  (StAoxffx  =  r^w  or  h|#,  Nehemiah  iii.  15 ;  Isaiah  viii.  G.f 
According  to  tradition  it  sprang  at  the  foot  of  Moriah,  and  hence  it 

*  Snet  Tit  Yeepas.  7,  it  is  said  of  this  emperor  (Vespasian) :  e  plebe  qaidam  lumi- 
nibos  orbatus,  item  alius  debili  cmre,  sedeDtem  pro  tribunali  pariter  adierunt,  orantos 
opem  yaletndinis,  demonstratam  a  Serapide  per  quietem  (in  a  dream)  restituturum  oculos 
9i  inspuiaaet;  confirmaturom  cms,  si  dignaretur  caloe  contingere.  Com  viz  fides  esset, 
rem  ullo  modo  snccessuram,  ideoque  ne  experiri  qnidem  anderet,  extremo  hortantibus 
amicis,  palam  pro  oocdone  utnimque  tentavit,  nee  eventus  defbit  In  the  history  of  the 
same  man  by  Tadtas  (hist  iv.  81)  it  is  said:  at  genas  et  oculorum  orbes  dignaretur 
respergere  oris  excremento.  An  analogy  to  this  is  fbmished  in  modem  times  by  the 
custom  of  the  Freuch  kings  in  healing  scrofulous  affections. 

f  Lightfoot  (hor.  heb.  1052)  distinguishes  between  the  two  names,  and  refers  them  to 
the  two  ponds  which  the  stream  formed.  Probably,  however,  the  two  forms  were  em- 
ployed interchangeably.  The  stream  ran  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  dty.    Comp.  Just  Ols&ausen  lur  Topographie  des  alten  Jerusalem,  p.  56. 
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was  a  type  of  the  spiritual  strewn  which  issues  from  the  Temple  of 
God.    (Isaiah  viii.  6  ;  Ezekiel  xlvii.  1.) 

Tholuck  thinks  that  the  appended  remark :  5  Ipfiffvtverat  dn&f^ 
ToXfiSvo^^  which  is  interpreted^  Sent,  by  which  John  explains  the 
name  Siloam  to  his  Greek  readers,  is  intended  to  convey  a  typical 
reference  to  Christ,  and  on  this  account  he  is  inclined  to  expunge  it 
from  the  text,  as  a  gloiw  by  an  allegorizing  Greek  of  a  later  period, 
in  which  view  Liicke  also  agrees.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported 
by  critical  authorities.  The  words  are  inserted  by  all  of  them  ex- 
cept the  Syriac  version,  in  which  case  its  omission  is  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  is  fond  of  such  ex- 
planatory additions,  and  has  many  of  them.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever prejudicial  in  tracing  this  remark  to  John  himself,  if  it  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  etymological  interpretation.  How  he  can  have 
intended  it  to  suggest  a  type  of  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
since  the  man  was  the  individual  sent,  and  Christ  was  the  sender. 
To  me  it  appears  certain  that,  if  John  had  designed  to  use  a  figure 
at  all,  he  would  have  compared  the  rivulet  that  sprang  from  imder 
the  Temple-Hill  (the  symbol  of  God's  heavenly  dwelling)  to  the 
spiritual  stream  which  issues  firom  Gtod.  (The  forms  hHV'**  and  n^*, 
may  also  have  a  passive  signification.  Comp.  Tholuck,  Beitrage 
zur  Spracherklar.  des  N.  T.,  p.  123,  ff.) 

Ver.  8-12. — The  first  persons  who  make  remarks  on  the  miracu- 
lous cure  are  the  neighbours — well-meaning  men,  but  completely 
under  the  influen6e  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  amazed,  and  desire 
to  see  Jesus,  but  for  the  sake  of  safety  they  immediately  bring  the 
matter  before  their  spiritual  leaders.  UpoaaiTti^,  mendums,  occurs 
only  here,  and  even  here  it  does  not  rest  upon  certain  evidence  ; 
many  distinguished  Codices  have  rv(l>X6^  instead.  But  the  latter 
reading  too  plainly  betrays  itself  as  a  correction  from  the  context ; 
as  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  man's  case  was  his  being  blind,  not 
his  begging.  The  verb  npoacurii*),  however,  occurs  Mark  x.  46 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35. 

Ver.  13-16. — The  report  of  the  cure  to  the  Pharisees  now  leads 
to  further  transactions  respecting  the  miracle.  The  enemies  of  the 
Saviour,  in  order  to  rob  it  of  its  importance,  say  that  it  was  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath.  But  the  cure  of  a  man  bom  blind  appears 
to  some  among  them  too  difficult  to  have  proceeded  fix)m  any  other 
than  Divine  power.  The  formality  of  the  investigation  renders  it 
likely  that  the  whole  affair  took  place  before  a  tribunal,  which  prob- 
ably was  the  so-<)alled  petty  Sanhedrim.  (The  term  was  applied  to 
inferior  courts  of  justice,  which  existed  in  all  cities.  Respecting  the 
Jewish  tribunals,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi  57.)  Before 
this  assembly,  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  matter  might 
arise,  because  the  Pharisees,  with  all  their  minute  casuistry^  had 
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not  attained  so  far  as  to  decide  upon  every  -case  in  which  a  disease 
might  or  might  not  be  healed.* 

Ver.  17-23. — Perhaps  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  blincl 
man  himself  as  a  witness  against  Christy  since  they  asked  him  about 
his  benefactor  ;  but  the  simple  man  spoke  in  his  favour.  He  re- 
garded Jesus  as  a  personage  endowed  with  superior  powers,  a  pro- 
phet («^'»a?).  (As  to  the  degree  of  faith  manifested  by  the  restored 
man,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  ver.  30,  ff.)  The  Pharisees  now  inquire 
of  the  parents  whether  it  was  not  incorrect  that  their  son  had  been 
blind  from  his  youth,  and  whether  some  deceit  was  not  being  prac- 
tised in  jest  They,  however,  for  fear  of  the  tyrannical  Eabbins  de- 
clined any  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  referred  to  the  man  him- 
self, who  had  attained  his  full  age  (iJAiicta,  ver.  28). 

The  Evangelist  incidentally  remarks  (ver.  22)  that  the  Jews  had 
already  resolved  (avvriOeadai,  to  pass  a  decree,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  compare  Luke  xxii.  5 ;  Acts  xxiii.  20)  that  those  who  woidd 
declare  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  should  be  separated  from  connexion 
with  the  synagogue.  Compare  John  xii.  42.  (The  expression 
dTToawdyuyyog  yiveoBcUy  indeed,  does  not  apply  to  the  two  highest  de- 
grees of  excommunication,  d"5»3  and  ^wii^,  but  only  to  the  lowest 
punishment,  which  was  called  '»!5i5,  and  consisted  in  being  excluded 
from  the  synagogue  for  a  month.  It  is  evident  that  the  penalty 
was  intended  merely  as  a  means  of  intimidation  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  allying  themselves  to  Jesus.) 

Ver.  24-27. — Once  again  the  Pharisees  turn  to  the  healed  man 
himself,  and  seek,  by  means  of  their  spiritual  authority,  to  lead  him 
into  error.  They  tell  him  that  they  know  "  he  (Jesus)  is  a  sinner 
{diw4^(»>X6^)J'  The  honest  and  sincere  man,  however,  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  falsehood,  but  retains  the  impression 
which  he  at  first  received  from  the  Lord,  which  was  one  of  absolute 
beneficence  and  blessing.  With  the  power  of  simplicity  he  unveils 
to  the  Pharisees  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  and  shews  them 
the  impurity  from  which  their  question  proceeded,  in  the  words : 
*^  do  ye  also  wish  to  become  his  disciples  ?"  {)ii\  mi  vfielg  Oikere  airrov 
ftaOTiTal  yeviaScu ;),  (^^idSvcu  66^av  rw  Gew  here  signifies  to  tell  the 
truth  :  ^^  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  which  is  known  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  have  been  informed  of  God.'*  The  idea  of  dfuiprrcjXdg^ 
sinner  J  here,  as  at  ver.  16,  is  that  of  a  person  who  displeases  God, 
and  to  whom,  on  this  very  account,  God  does  not  impart  or  intrust 
any  higher  powers.     Compare  the  remarks  on  ver.  80,  31.) 

Ver.  28-84. — The  boldness  of  the  man's  faith  now  kindles  their 

*  The  folly  of  the  Rabbins  in  setHing  these  matters  surpasses  all  description.  Oomp.. 
Ughtfoot  hor.  p.  1051,  where  he  quotes  from  Sohabb.  foL  108,  2:  vinum  in  medium  ocidi 
in^d  (sabbato)  prohibitum,  ponl  super  palpebras  lioitum.  Alter  didt,  sputum  etiam  super 
palpebras  poni  prohibitum. 
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cusers,  who  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
another,  that,  before  they  set  themselves  up  as  public  protectors  of 
morality,  they  should  begin  with  their  own  faults,  leaving  the  affidr 
of  the  woman  to  the  husband,  who  alone,  in  this  case,  was  cdUed  to 
speak.  Now,  regarding  himself  also  merely  as  a  private  person,  and 
perceiving  the  woman's  sincere  penitence,  Jesus  could  say  to  her  : 
ovde  iy6  ae  icaTcucpivoj^  Theiiher  do  I  condemn  thee — ^while  this  declara- 
tion being  purely  spiritual  and  individual,  and  not  the  sentence  of 
one  appointed  to  be  Judge,  neither  was  intended  to  make,  nor  could 
njake,  any  invasion  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  husband  and  to 
justice,  if  the  former  chose  to  prosecute  his  cause.  Thus  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus  wrought  most  beneficently  upon  all  parties,  with- 
out involving  any  injury  whatever. — ^According  to  this  view,  the 
principal  consideratioQS  against  the  credibility  of  the  account  dis- 
appear ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  that  it  was  not  directly 
composed  by^an  apostle,  but  was  produced  at  second-hand  somewhat 
later,  the  circumstance  that  no  explicit  mention  is  made  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  (viii.  11),  which  otherwise  would  be  strange  in  tJie 
highest  degree,  becomes  explained,  as  also  the  inexactness  of  the 
representation,  e.  g,  viii.  9,  where  ii6vog  relates  merely  to  the  Phar- 
isees who  had  withdrawn,  and  not  to  the  people  (ver.  2). 

The  most  dubious  point,  however,  in  the  narrative,  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  Pharisees  as  neipd^ovregj  Iva  l;^a><7t  narrfyopeiv  avrovy 
tempting  that  they  mighty  etc.  (viii.  6),  which  neither  appears  con- 
sistent with  the  by  no  means  unsusceptible  disposition  afterwards 
ascribed  to  them,  nor  with  the  fact  that  no  temptation  was  involved 
in  the  question.  Hence  a  certain  suspicion  respecting  the  credibility 
of  the  history  of  the  adulteress  continues  in  my  mind,  and  no  ex- 
planations as  yet  offered  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  I  would  that 
some  one  may  succeed,  by  a  more  acute  analysis,  in  dispelling  all 
my  doubt  1* 

*  Olshansen  himself  has  answered,  partially,  the  leading  doubts  which  he  has  urged 
against  the  authenticitj  of  the  passage  here  in  question.  I  think  they  may  be  answered 
still  more  fully.  1.  Apart  from  extemai  evidence,  no  good  objection  can,  perhaps,  be  raised 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  its  interrupting  the  narrativa  V.  12,  of  oh.  viiL  agrees  fully 
as  well  — (perhaps  better — )  with  this  narrative  as  with  the  dose  of  ch.  vii.  If  the  nar^ 
rative  was  to  be  introduced  at  all,  there  seems  no  valid  objection  against  it  here.  2.  The 
narrative  itself  presents  no  greater  difficulties  than  many  imquestioned  passages  in  the 
Evangelists.  No  difficulty  can  be  raised  against  our  Saviour's  assuming  the  judicial  offioe^ 
for,  as  Olshausen  rightly  remarks,  he  does  not  assume  it.  He  treats  the  woman  as  he 
treated  all  other  sinners,  forgiving  her  as  a  penitent,  and  his  declaration,  *'  let  him  who  is 
without  sin,"  etc.,  is  strictly  moral  m  its  bearings,  and  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  magistrate&  Olshausen's  chief  objection  seems  founded  on  the  alleged 
malicious  purpose  of  the  questioners  (that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  accuse  hlmX 
which  ho  says  is  not  apparent  in  the  question,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  suscep- 
tibility which  they  subsequently  manifested.  To  this  we  may  reply  first,  that  we  can 
conceive  a  variety  of  ways  in  whigh  the  question  might  have  been  captious  and  malign 
mant,  and  it  is  no  ground  of  surprise  if  at  our  distance  of  time  we  cannot  precisely  ds 
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The  individual  points  of  the  section  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
expression  hravrwfH^  (viii  4),  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  an  aTrof 
XeyS^tevov.  Hesychius  explains  it :  6  ^  avroi  tw  KXififMon  ev^edelg^iTt 
Karixuiv  airr6.  In  the  wider  sense  it  signifies  "  taken  in  the  act  it- 
self/'— The  action  of  Christ  in  stooping  down  and  writing  on  the 
ground  is  altogether  peculiar.  Even  ^e  transcribers  were  perplexed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fact  was  to  be  understood ;  hence 
some  added  koI  irgooTtoiovnevo^^  i.  e.  "  appearing  as  if  he  wrote," 
while  others,  adopting  a  sense  precisely  opposite,  appended  the 
words  itri  TTfHKmoiovnevo^y  not  pretending j  i,  e.  he  wrote  in  reality. 
Many  even  sought  to  find  out  what  the  Saviour  might  have  writ- 
ten ;  the  idea  was  widely  prevalent  that  Jesus  wrote  hints  concern- 
ing the  sins  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  when  they  perceived  his 
knowledge  of  their  hearts,  they  slipped  .away.  But  this  interpreta-* 
tion  proceeded  from  the  feeling  that  the  withdrawment  of  the 
Pharisees  required  a  motive,  because  in  consequence  of  viii.  6  they 
were  regarded  as  malevolent  tempters  of  Christ — ^which  view,  how- 
ever, renders  the  history  perfectly  unintelligible.  Modem  ex- 
positors are  united .  in  the  opinion  that  the  stooping  down  and 
marking  in  the  sand  is  merely  an  expression  of  refiisal,  indifference, 
unwillingness  to  reply.*  Instances  of  the  same  custom  frequently 
occur  among  the  ancients.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  ver.  30,  ff.  it  is  said  : 

«(It'  hretddv  &  fwvoCf 
<rrivQ,  Kixi^va^  aKopdivofiai^  nipdofiait 
dmpo,  ypd^Of  irapariXXofiai,  ^oyU^o/uu k.  r.  A. 

where  the  expressions  ypdc/xo  and  naQarlXXofMUy  "  I  write,''  and  "  I 
pluck  out  a  hair  here  and  there,"  indicate  actions  implying  embar- 

tennine  Tiow  it  was  sa  Either  JenUi/  or  severity  might  have  been  tamed  against  the 
Saviour.  Secondly,  the  subsequent  suBceptibility  of  the  questioners  argues  rather  guilt 
than  innocence,  and  none  can  tell  how  much  moral  power  may  have  been  thrown  into  the 
wcffds,  looks»  and  manner  of  the  Lord.  It  maj  have  been  sufficient  to  abash  any 
amount  of  malignant  hypocri^.  Finally,  the  moral  character  of  the  transaction  renders 
its  &brication  almost  incredible,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  the  GkepeL  In  the  simple 
sublime  wisdom  with  which  it  evades  a  difficulty,  and  triumphantly  repels  the  arts  of  the 
insidious,  it  stands  on  a  level  with  the  reply  in  respect  to  paying  tribute  to  Csesar,  and 
to  the  authority  by  which  he  acted :  nay,  in  its  moral  element  it  is  superior  to  theee^ 
and  stands  iu  the  same  relation  to  the  general  tenor  of  John's  Gospel,  which  they  do  to 
that  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  As  in  those  coses  he  silenced  his  enemies  by  a  reply 
framed  with  most  simple  and  beautiful  adroitness,  he  here  confounds  them  by  an  appeal 
to  their  consciences^  whoso  feU  majesty  and  omniscience  drove  them  ftx>m  his  presence. 
— [K. 

*  Jer.  xvil  13,  the  phrase  "  to  write  the  name  of  some  one  in  the  earth"  is  a  figura- 
tive form  for  "leaving  to  destruction."  But  if  this  signification  be  applied  here,  it  fol- 
lows that  Chridt  judged  the  Pharisees,  which,  according  to  viiL  15,  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  account  Besides  which,  in  tliat  pase  the  words  lypa<^ev  elg  r^  y^v 
woxild  not  have  stood  alone,  but  bvofiaTaairCnt  or  airov^  must  have  been  added. 
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rassment,  absence  of  mind,  or  occupation  with  something  else. 
Comp.  also  Aelian,  Var.  hist.  xiv.  19,*  and  from  the  Talmud. 
TAct.    Gittin,  foL  vii.  1.     (Consult  Tholuck  in  loco.) 

The  words  viii  7,  npCiTog  rbv  XiOov  hf  avr^  fiaXhoa^  let  him  first 
throw  a  stone  at  her^  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  containing  an  invita- 
tion to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  themselves  (this  belonged  to 
the  judicial  authorities);  the  phrase  is  rather  equivalent  to  the 
following  condemn^  verse  10.  Any  one  may  in  his  own  thoughts 
condemn  as  well  as  acquit  a  criminal,  without  assuming  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  magistrate,  supposing  that  he  passes  his  opinion 
merely  as  an  individual  judgment.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  take 
the  language  of  Jesus :  "  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  i.  e.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  external  fact ;  while,  again  regarded  spiritually,  it 
has  its  eternal  significance.  It  maybe  supposed  that  after  this 
acquittal  of  the  woman  by  the  Lord,  if  the  husband  had  prose- 
cuted her,  she  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  court  and 
stoned  ;  but  this  would  not  have  annulled  the  pardon  granted  by 
Christ,  which  was  of  everlasting  force  in  regard  to  her  sotU,  Hence 
Augustine  very  justly  remarks  :  ergo  et  dominvs  damnatnt,  sed 
peccatumy  non  hominem.  (Concerning  elg  tcad*  cZf  or  KoBelg  [Mark 
xiv.  19 ;  Eomans  xii.  5]  comp.  Winer's  Grammar,  4th  edition, 
p.  227.  It  is  a  solecism  occurring  also  in  pro&ne  writers.  On  the 
formation  of  this  expression  comp.  Doderlein  de  brachylogia  [ErL 
1831]  p.  10.) 

§  4.  HsALiNa  OF  THE  Man  Bobk  Blind. 

(John  ix.  1-34.) 

The  extended  series  of  discourses,  terminating  with  ch.  viii.  is 
followed  by  the  history  of  a  cure.  Of  the  chronological  connexion 
of  this  with  the  preceding,  we  have  no  express  accounts,  but  the 
TTopaywv,  passing  along  (ix.  1),  in  connexion  with  ver.  14,  according 
to  which  the  healing  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  allows  us  to  regard 
the  event  as  having  occurred  on  the  same  day  in  which  the  above 
discourses  were  delivered.  This  was  the  final  day  of  the  feast  (vii. 
37),  and  as  such,  a  Sabbath,  If  a  subsequent  Sabbath  had  been 
meant,  it  is  probable  that  fierd  ravra,  after  this,  or  a  similar  for- 
mula, would  have  been  added.  As  regards  the  form  taken  by  the 
history  of  this  cure,  we  are  struck  by  the  great  degree  of  amplifica- 
tion, which  brings  to  mind  the  accounts  of  cures  given  by  the  sy- 
noptical Evangelists.     But,  in  the  first  places  it  is  to  be  observed 

*  In  Aelian  it  is  said  of  Archytas,  that  being  asked  an  impudent  question,  he  was 
sQent)  hriypatfje  di  Kard  tov  roixov^  dei^ag  fih>,  6  elirelv  ipid^ero,  oh  ^  iSiaaOelc  direZv, 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  drcumstanoe  that  Aelian  mentions  this  fact  as  an  •»• 
wual  one. 
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that  this  narrative  does  not  stand  by  itself ;  it  is  in  union  with  the 
discourses  in  chap,  x.^  to  which  it  forms  the  historical  foundation. 
And  secondly,  the  greater  part  of  this  paragraph  is  not  the  history  of 
the  healing,  but  a  representation  of  the  insidious  proceedings  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  portraiture  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Jesus  toward  him,  has  been  with  strict  propriety  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Evangelist  into  the  scope  and  object  of  his  work,  as 
connected  with  the  closing  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  on  earth. 
Ver.  1, 2. — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  there  frequently 
lingered  suflferers  (Acts  iii.  2),  amongst  whom  was  a  man  born  blind. 
The  severity  and  rareness  of  this  affliction,  induced  the  disciples  to 
inquire  into  its  cause.  They  traced  this,  like  all  evil,  to  sin,  but 
they  were  in  doubt  whether  the  sins  of  the  man's  parents,  or  his 
own,  had  been  the  cause  of  «*cA  a  calamity.  The  former  view  was 
very  natural,  and  is  also  intimated  ix.  24  According  to  Exod.  xx. 
5,  evil  is  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  while  good  is 
transmitted  to  the  thousandth  ;  or,  inverting  the  statement,  Gtod^ 
by  his  grace,  so  soon  arrests  the  naturally  progressive  workings  of 
sin,  that  they  are  not  displayed  beyond  the  fourth  generation.  Thus 
instead  of  severity  being  involved  in  this,  as  is  often  believed,  it  im- 
plies transcendant  grace.  At  the  same  time,  even  this  transmission 
of  happiness  or  suffering  from  parents  to  children,  presents  nothing 
inconsistent,  except  when  men  are  regarded  as  independent  individ- 
uals, standing  in  perfect  isolation  from  the  mass  ;  while,  according 
to  aU  profounder  views,  humcmity  appears  as  a  Uving  whole,  of 
which  individuals  are  members,  and  as  members  naturally  share 
the  condition  of  the  entire  body.  Participation,  however,  in  the 
suffering  of  the  parents  is  no  more  a  sign  of  personal  gmlt,  than 
participation  in  their  happiness  is  a  matter  of  personal  merU,^ 
(Comp.  the  details  in  the  Comm.  on  Rom.  v.  12,  ff.)  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  our  passage  is  the  alternative  presented  in  the 
words  :  did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents  f  (^  ovrog  Tjfiaprev,  jj  ol  yoveig 
airrov ;),  The  hypotheses  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 
souls,  which  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  found  upon  this  pas- 
sage, may  now  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  The  Jews  do  not  appear 
at  any  time  to  have  entertained  these  notions  ;  at  all  events,  the 
people  in  general  never  did.f    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  had 

*  The  book  of  Job  is  a  commentary  on  the  truth  that  personal  suffering  is  not 
always  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  punishment  of  corresponding  personal  guilt.  JoVs 
friends,  in  consequence  of  his  suffering,  supposed  that  he  had  contracted  proportion- 
ate guilt,  and  urged  him  to  confess  it ;  he  declares  his  innocence,  and  Gk)d  recognizes 
it  The  passage  Deut  zxiy.  Id,  refers  to  personal  guilt,  which  every  one  bears  for 
himself 

f  That  the  Jews  believed  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  has  been  inferred  from 
Josephus,  B.  J.  ii  12,  who  remarks:  the  Pharisees  thought  that  souls  passed  into  other 
bodies.  But  thia^  when  rightly  apprehended,  has  reference  only  to  the  furevaufid^ 
TuaiCf  i  e.  the  transition  of  the  soul  into  a  glorified  body  at  the  resurrection.    The  pre* 
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they  dono  so,  they  must  have  supposed  not  merely  pre-existence, 
but  (with  Origen)  a  fall  among  Boids  in  the  spiritual  world.  Hence 
Tholuck  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  anticipatory  prmishment  for  future  sins,  which  Grod,  in 
his  omniscience,  foresaw  in  the  blind  man,  but  that  this  view  may 
have  been  entertained  without  any  analogy  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.* Lticke,  on  the  contrary,  agrees  with  Lightfoot,  and  refers 
it  to  sins  which  the  blind  man  may  have  committed  in  the  womb  of 
his  mother.  The  Bablnns  certainly  assumed  the  possibility  of  such 
sins,  and,  in  speaking  of  it,  they  appeal  to  the  contest  between 
Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb  of  Bebekah,  Qen,  xxv.  22.  It  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  whether,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  had  become  a 
femiliar  national  idea ;  but  this  view  of  the  obscure  passage  com- 
mends itself  to  me  more  than  the  others  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  found  upon  it. 

I  class  the  phrase  Iva  Twt>Xb^  yewrfi^^  with  those  in  which  Iva  is 
used  as  indicating  consequence  and  not  design.  Winer,  indeed 
(Granmi.  3d  edit.,  p.  383),  says  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
Jewish  teleology,  which  the  disciples,  in  the  national  spirit  of  exag- 
geration, had  believed.  But  surely  it  would  be  a  forced  statement 
to  say  that  the  disciples  supposed  either  the  blind  man  or  his  pa- 
rents to  have  sinned  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the  design  that  he 
might  be  bom  blind.  According  to  the  Jewish  teleology  such  a 
design  might  certainly  be  ascribed  to  Ck>d,  but  not  to  sinners  them- 
selves. If  therefore,  it  is  incorrect  to  be  perpetually  saying  that  Iva 
is  employed  itcPaTiiuj^y  in  order  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  the  mean- 
ing, Fritzsche  and  Winer  seem  to  me  to  have  gone  equally  too  far 
in  asserting  that  in  the  New  Testament  Iva  is  only  used  reXucCjC' 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  Matth.  i.  22.) 

Ver.  3. — The  words  of  Jesus  are  by  no  means  intended  to  convey 
a  general  denial  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  blind  man  and  his  parents  ; 
they  merely  deny  the  connexion  of  this  particular  affliction  with  a 
definite  ][>erson€U  guilt ;  although,  apart  from  the  collective  guilt 

dzistenoe  of  the  aool  does  indeed  appear  to  be  asserted  in  lome  rabbinloal  writings.  (See 
the  passages  in  Lightfoot,  hor.  heb.  p.  1049.)  They  speak  of  a  plaoe  where  souls  are  as- 
sembled,  wliich  thej  call  Gk)ph  or  Guph  (tj^X  ^^  ^™  which  souls  gradually  descend 
into  bodies.  But  the  question  is,  whether  this  idea  had  been  distinctly  favoured  in  the 
lime  of  Christ  ?  The  later  Rabbins  hare  taken  a  great  deal  from  the  G-nostics  and  other 
sects  that  was  not  known  by  the  Jews  of  earlier  times.  Thus  Eisenmenger  (entd. 
Judenth.  il  p.  85)  adduces  passages  from  the  writings  of  later  Babbina,  which  teadi, 
under  the  name  of  IbbWy  a  regular  transmigration  of  souls. 

*  True,  these  words  were  spoken  only  by  disciples  whom  we  may  regard  as  still  un- 
enlightened ;  so  that  we  may  admit  this  interpretation  without  supporting  the  untenable 
distinction,  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  between  prsBvisio  and  prsedestinatio.  But 
still  I  hesitate  to  receive  this  yiew  of  the  passage,  since  It  appears  to  me  improbable 
liiat,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  opinions  of  this  kind  were  prevalent  among  the  Jews;  at  all 
events,  I  know  no  certain  proof  that  they  were  so. 
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of  the  race,  we  cannot  suppose  suffering  in  any  instance.  Hence, 
also  the  Iva  ^vcpw^  k.  t.  A.,  that  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  cannot  de- 
note the  only  reason  of  the  man's  being  bom  blind,  but  simply  the 
agency  of  Divine  grace,  which  in  the  phenomena  of  sufltering  again 
opens  fountains  of  happiness.  Evil  still  remains  evil,  even  when 
God  employs  it  to  manifest  his  marvellous  works.  (Eespecting  the 
idea  of  epya,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  v.  86.) 

Ver.  4,  6. — ^According  to  the  ordinary  interpretation — ^which 
gives  to  i}/4i^,  day,  the  sense  of  tempus  opportunum,  and  to  viJf, 
night  J  that  of  tempus  importunum  (the  latter  being  intended  to 
designate  the  departure  of  the  Lord) — this  passage  is  by  no  means 
dearly  intelligible.  Even  Dr.  Paulus  justly  observes  that,  taking 
this  view  of  the  passage,  the  words  ^^no  man  can  work"  {pi)dBl^ 
dvvaTcu  ifyyd^ead(u)j  are  imintelligible,  since  it  was  after  the  departure 
of  Christ  that  the  apostles  strictly  began  to  work.  On  this  ground 
he  explains  day  as  meaning  daylight,  and  takes  the  passage  as  in- 
dicating the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  cure  without  the  necessary 
light  of  day.  This  view  of  the  passage  needs  no  refutation,  as  it 
obviously  proceeds  merely  from  the  objection  of  its  author  to  mir- 
acles ;  but  the  remark  against  the  ordinary  exposition  is  certainly 
correct.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty — occasioned  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  term  oMelg,  none,  whereas  the  Lord  at  first  spake  only 
of  himself — as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  antithesis  between  day 
and  night,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  true  relation  between 
ver.  5  and  ver.  6.  While  in  the  latter  verse  Jesus  represents  him- 
self as  working  by  day,  in  ver.  5  he  describes  himself  as  the  light 
that  brings  the  day,  by  which  means  the  metaphor  is  completely 
dianged.  According  to  this  we  should  expect  {» f*  5  ?  (Jet  ifyyd^eaSai 
«.  T.  X.,  ye  must  work,  etc.,  in  which  case  the  two  verses  would  have 
been  in  perfect  harmony.  Now,  although  this  reading  does  not 
occur,  ^\Mg  does,  and  this  may  have  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  passage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
entirely  remove  them. 

The  passage  becomes  intelligible  only  as  we  apprehend  more 
profoundly  the  terms  day  and  night.  After  comparing  passages  <such 
as  Luke  xxii.  53  (this  is  the  hour  in  which  darkness  has  dominion), 
we  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  two  expressions  denote  the  predom- 
inance of  the  element  of  grace  or  of  darkness,  i,  e.,  eviL  The  period 
of  grace  was  then  specially  conditional  on  the  presence  of  Christ  as 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  when  he  withdrew,  darkness  broke  in, 
although  it  did  not  prevent  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  more  glorious 
day  in  the  invisible  ministry  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit — a  day  that  will  not  attain  its  perfect  splendour  till  Christ 
returns.  Thus  Christ  is  conceived  of  in  a  twofold  manner,  first,  as 
the  illumining  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  secondly,  as  himse]f 
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co-operating  with  it.*  In  the  latter  view  he  appears  as  the  pattern 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  connexion  with  this  the  reading  ^fidg,  us 
(i.  e.,  we  must  work),  has  its  truth.  Hence  the  language  is  appli- 
cable to  all  times  of  blessing,  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
community,  seasons  of  favour  being  constantly  followed  by  darker 
hours,  which  latter  prove  a  blessing  only  when  the  others  have  been 
improved.  This  interpretation  makes  the  sense  of  the  words 
as  follows :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  God  while  good  predom- 
inates ;  too  soon  the  time  will  come  when  darkness  will  gain  domin- 
ion and  (for  a  space)  interrupt  all  labour  (in  spiritual  things). 
So  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  I 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all  that  is  good  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  dark- 
ness breaks  in  and  hides  me  from  view  (which  shortly  came  to  pass 
at  the  death  of  Christ),  that  prosperity  will  be  arrested."  The 
physical  alternation  of  day  and  night,  which  controls  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  thus  forms  a  striking  symbol  of  the  alternating 
sway  of  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  xi. 
9, 10  ;  xiL  35,  36.)  The  words,  however,  were  specially  intended 
to  draw  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples — whose  attention  had  been 
in  the  present  case  fixed  merely  on  the  sick  man — ^to  the  feet  that 
the  Father  had  prepared  all  things,  and,  amongst  others,  this  blind 
man,  for  the  sublime  ministry  of  the  Son ;  hence  it  was  his  duty  to 
glorijfy  God  in  him. 

This  view  of  the  passage  has  been  opposed  by  Liicke  and  Kling, 
although  upon  groimds  evidently  unsatisfactory.  But  the  interpre- 
tation proposed  by  them  needs  a  close  consideration,  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  plausible.  According  to  this,  the  formula  oi^Selg  dyvarat 
igr/d^eaScu,  no  one  can  work,  is  merely  a  proverbial  mode  of  expressing 
the  thought :  "  One  cannot  work  at  night ;"  while  ver.  4  and  ver.  5 
are  so  connected  that  in  the  latter  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  is 
more  precisely  defined.  In  this  case  the  sense  would  be :  "  For  me 
also  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  not  possible  to  work ;  since  I  am 
in  the  world  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,  it  is  my  vocation  to  en- 
lighten." But,  in  the  first  place  it  is  quite  beyond  proof  that  any 
such  .proverbial  mode  of  expression  as  Melg  dvvarcu  ipyd^eaOcu,  ex- 
isted. It  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  Saviour  s  language  that  is 
proverbial,  viz.,  "  It  is  necessary  to  work,  while  the  day  lasts  ;"  the 
other  part,  "  a  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work,"  is  Christ's 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  future.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
quite  incorrect  to  translate  Srav  (o  "  since  I  am ;"  Srav  signifies 
quando,  si  quando,  quamdiu,  but  never  "  since."  (Cf.  WahL  clav. 
N.  T.  s.  V.)  Kling  acknowledges  that  Lticke  is  mistaken  here,  and 
thinks  Brav  is  to  be  understood  as  quamdiu,  while  ;  but  he  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  then  the  entire  meaning  is  incongmoua 

*  Oompare  Mejer's  Bl&tt  £  hoh.  Wahrh.  YoL  iii  p.  361,  tL 
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According  to  Lucke's  interpretation,  Srav  must  here  signify  "  since/' 
Kling  thus  removes  the  foundation  from  the  exposition  which  he, 
on  the  whole,  approves.  For,  according  to  Kling,  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world  ?"  "  Being  in  the  world,"  means  here,  assuredly,  "  to 
live,"  "  to  dwell  on  earth ;"  and  did  Christ  cease  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  when  he  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Hence  we  are  only 
a&esh  convinced  that  our  interpretation  is  correct,  the  twofold  aspect 
in  which,  according  to  this,  Christ  contemplates  himself,  not  being  at 
all  prejudicial,  since  the  like  frequently  occurs  in  his  discourses.  In 
regard,  however,  to  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new,  brighter  day,  after  the  night  had  gathered  over  the 
Lord,  this  is  not  (as  Kling  seems  to  suppose)  made  prominent  as 
involved  in  the  text,  but  merely  remarked  in  order  to  shew  the 
reader  more  plainly  in  what  manner,  according  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  to  regard  the  relation  of  subsequent  times  to  the  life  ot 
Christ  on  earth. 

Ver.  6,  7. — As  regards  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  means  of 
spittle,  we  have  already  treated  of  that  subject  in  the  remarks  on 
Mark  vii.  32,  where  the  same  method  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have  merely  to  observe,  that  in 
diseases  of  the  sight  the  ancients  often  recommended  saliva  (and 
even  saliva  jejuna).  Comp.  Pliny  H.  N.  xxviii.  7.*  It  is  a  pecu- 
Karity  in  our  history,  that  the  Eedeemer  further  recommended 
washing  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  To  me,  however*  it  appears  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  this  washing  was  designed  to  accomplish  any 
part  in  the  cure  ;  it  was  probably  intended  merely  to  remove  the 
clay  {-TTTiXSg)  laid  upon  the  eyes  ;  and  special  mention  is  made  of  it, 
because,  at  the  moment  when  the  clay  was  taken  away,  the  disen- 
gaged eye  was  enabled  to  perform  its  function.  The  only  instru- 
ment by  which  the  cure  was  eflFected  was  the  clay  (formed  from  the 
irTvaiM,  apittle),  which  acted  as  a  conductor  of  the  healing  energies 
of  Christ.  (Icluxifi  =  ti^if  or  h^»,  Nehemiah  iii.  15  ;  Isaiah  viii.  G.f 
According  to  tradition  it  sprang  at  the  foot  of  Moriah,  and  hence  it 

*  Suet  yit  Vespas.  7,  it  is  said  of  this  emperor  (Vespasian) :  e  plebe  quidam  lumi- 
nlboB  orbatus,  item  alios  debili  crore,  sedentem  pro  tribunal!  pariter  adierunt,  orantes 
opem  valetudinis,  demonstratam  a  Serapide  per  quietem  (in  a  dream)  restituturum  oculos 
nmspuisset;  confirmaturum  eras,  si  dignaretur  calee  contingere.  Cum  viz  fides  esset, 
rem  ullo  modo  successuram,  ideoque  ne  experiri  quidem  auderet,  eztremo  hortantibus 
amicis,  palam  pro  coccione  utrumque  tentavit,  nee  eventus  deftiit.  In  the  history  of  the 
same  man  by  Tacitus  (hist  iv.  81)  it  is  said:  ut  genas  et  oculoram  orbes  dignaretur 
respergere  oris  excremento.  An  analogy  to  this  is  furnished  in  modem  times  by  the 
custom  of  the  French  kings  in  healing  scrofulous  affections. 

f  Lightfoot  (hor.  heb.  1052)  distinguishes  between  the  two  names,  and  refers  them  to 
the  two  ponds  which  the  stream  formed.  Probably,  however,  the  two  forms  were  em- 
ployed interchangeably.  The  stream  ran  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city.    Comp.  Just  Olshausen  lur  Topographic  des  alten  Jerusalem,  p.  56. 
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was  a  type  of  the  spiritual  stream  which  issues  from  the  Temple  of 
God.    (Isaiah  viii.  6  ;  Ezekiel  xlvii.  1.) 

Tholuck  thinks  that  the  appended  remark :  5  kpfiriveveTcu  dTrwr- 
TaXfjievo^j  which  18  interpretedy  SerUy  by  which  John  explains  the 
name  Siloam  to  his  Greek  readers,  is  intended  to  convey  a  typical 
reference  to  Christ,  and  on  this  account  he  is  inclined  to  expunge  it 
from  the  text,  as  a  gloss  by  an  aUegorizdng  Greek  of  a  later  period, 
in  which  view  Lucke  also  agrees.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported 
by  critical  authorities.  The  words  are  inserted  by  all  of  them  ex- 
cept the  Syriac  version,  in  which  case  its  omission  is  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  is  fond  of  such  ex- 
planatory additions,  and  has  many  of  them.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever prejudicial  in  tracing  this  remark  to  John  himself,  if  it  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  etymological  interpretation.  How  he  can  have 
intended  it  to  suggest  a  type  of  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
since  the  man  was  the  individual  sent,  and  Christ  was  the  sender. 
To  me  it  appears  certain  that,  if  John  had  designed  to  use  a  figure 
at  aU,  he  would  have  compared  the  rivulet  that  sprang  from  under 
the  Temple-Hill  (the  symbol  of  God's  heavenly  dwelling)  to  the 
spiritual  stream  which  issues  fix)m  GoA.  (The  forms  t^*^'^,  and  h^#, 
may  also  have  a  passive  signification.  Comp.  Tholuck,  Beitrage 
zur  Spracherklar.  des  N.  T.,  p.  123,  ff.) 

Ver.  8-12, — The  first  persons  who  make  remarks  on  the  miracu- 
lous cure  are  the  neighbours — well-meaning  men,  but  completely 
under  the  influen6e  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  amazed,  and  desire 
to  see  Jesus,  but  for  the  sake  of  safety  they  immediately  bring  the 
matter  before  their  spiritual  leaders,  npexyo/'nyc,  mendicusy  occuib 
only  here,  and  even  here  it  does  not  rest  upon  certain  evidence  ; 
many  distinguished  Codices  have  TV(t>X6g  instead.  But  the  latter 
reading  too  plainly  betrays  itself  as  a  correction  from  the  context ; 
as  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  man's  case  was  his  being  blind,  not 
his  begging.  The  verb  npoffturicjy  however,  occurs  Mark  x.  46 ; 
Luke  xviii.  35. 

Ver.  13-16. — The  report  of  the  cure  to  the  Pharisees  now  leads 
to  further  transactions  respecting  the  miracle.  The  enemies  of  the 
Saviour,  in  order  to  rob  it  of  its  importance,  say  that  it  was  p^^- 
formed  on  the  SabbatL  But  the  cure  of  a  man  bom  blind  appeara 
to  some  among  them  too  difficult  to  have  proceeded  fi*om  any  other 
than  Divine  power.  The  formality  of  the  investigation  renders  it 
likely  that  the  whole  affair  took  place  before  a  tribunal,  which  prob- 
ably was  the  so-K)alled  petty  Sanhedrim.  (The  term  was  applied  to 
inferior  courts  of  justice,  which  existed  in  all  cities.  Respecting  the 
Jewish  tribunals,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth,  xxvL  57.)  Before 
this  assembly,  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  matter  might 
arise,  because  the  Pharisees,  with  all  their  minute  casuistry^  had 
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not  attained  so  far  as  to  decide  upon  every  •case  in  which  a  disease 
might  or  might  not  be  healed.* 

Ver.  17-23. — Perhaps  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  blincj 
man  himself  as  a  witness  against  Christ,  since  they  asked  him  about 
his  benefactor  ;  but  the  simple  man  spoke  in  his  favour.  He  re- 
garded Jesus  as  a  personage  endowed  with  superior  powers,  a  pro- 
phet (*'»a;).  (As  to  the  degree  of  faith  manifested  by  the  restored 
man,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  ver.  30,  ff.)  The  Pharisees  now  inquire 
of  the  parents  whether  it  was  not  incorrect  that  their  son  had  been 
blind  from  his  youth,  and  whether  some  deceit  was  not  being  prac- 
tised in  jest  They,  however,  for  fear  of  the  tyrannical  Eabbins  de- 
clined any  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  referred  to  the  man  him- 
self, who  had  attained  his  full  age  (/jXcicia^  ver.  23). 

The  Evangelist  incidentally  remarks  (ver.  22)  that  the  Jews  had 
already  resolved  {avvriBeoBcu^  to  pass  a  decree,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  compare  Luke  xxii.  5  ;  Acts  xxiii.  20)  that  those  who  would 
declare  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  should  be  separated  from  connexion 
with  the  synagogue.  Compare  John  xii.  42.  (The  expression 
d'TTO(Jwdy(,yyo^  yiveadcu^  indeed,  does  not  apply  to  the  two  highest  de- 
grees of  excommunication,  o-^^  and  «J5>8^,  but  only  to  the  lowest 
punishment,  which  was  called  •»»'»?,  and  consisted  in  being  excluded 
from  the  synagogue  for  a  month.  It  is  evident  that  the  penalty 
was  intended  merely  as  a  means  of  intimidation  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  allying  themselves  to  Jesus.) 

Ver.  24-27. — Once  again  the  Pharisees  turn  to  the  healed  man 
himself,  and  seek,  by  means  of  their  spiritual  authority,  to  lead  him 
into  error.  They  tell  him  that  they  know  "  he  (Jesus)  is  a  sinner 
((i|tMipTwA6f)."  The  honest  and  sincere  man,  however,  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  falsehood,  but  retains  the  impression 
which  he  at  first  received  from  the  Lord,  which  was  one  of  absolute 
beneficence  and  blessing.  With  the  power  of  simplicity  he  unveils 
to  the  Pharisees  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts,  and  shews  them 
the  impurity  from  which  their  question  proceeded,  in  the  words : 
*'  do  ye  also  wish  to  become  his  disciples  ?"  (ji^  kcu  {;img  BiXere  avrov 
HaBrfToL  yevioOcu ;).  (^^dovcu  66^av  t<3  QeC)  here  signifies  to  tell  the 
truth  :  "  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  which  is  known  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  have  been  informed  of  God.'*  The  idea  of  dfMprcjXdg^ 
sinneTy  here,  as  at  ver.  16,  is  that  of  a  person  who  displeases  Gk)d, 
and  to  whom,  on  this  very  account,  God  does  not  impart  or  intrust 
any  higher  powers.    Compare  the  remarks  on  ver.  30,  31.) 

Ver.  28-34. — The  boldness  of  the  man's  faith  now  kindles  their 

*  The  foUj  of  the  Eabbins  in  settling  these  matters  surpasses  all  description.  Oomp. 
Idghtfoot  hor.  p.  1051,  where  he  quotes  from  Schabb.  fol  108,  2 :  vinum  in  medium  oculi 
inpd  (sabbato)  prohibitum,  poni  super  palpebras  lidtum.  Alter  dicit,  sputum  etiam  super 
palpebras  poni  prohibituoL 
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rage  to  a  flame;  they  place  themselves,  as  genuine  disciples  of 
Moses,  in  contrast  with  him,  as  an  apostate  and  follower  of  Jesus. 
TJhis  leads  the  man  born  blind  to  become  the  teacher  of  those  who, 
as  the  guides  of  the  people  in  spiritual  matters,  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  see  clearly.  The  words  "  whence  he  is"  might  induce  the 
belief  that  we  could  discern  more  in  the  blind  man's  statement  of 
his  views  of  the  Redeemer  than  was  expressed  at  ver.  17,  where  he 
called  him  a  prophet ;  for  the  expression  (nSOev  kart)  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a  higher,  heavenly  existence,  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 
But,  upon  a  closer  view,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  language  is  not 
employed  in  this  sense.  The  Pharisees  compared  Christ  with  Moses, 
and  then  said,  in  reference  to  the  former  :  but  of  this  man  we 
know  not  whence  he  is  (rovrov  6e  ovtc  oldofiev  nSdev  itrrC),  Moses  is 
spoken  of  as  one  from  heaven,  not  as  possessing  a  superior  heavenly 
nature,  but  as  a  Prophet,  as  one  sent  from  God.  The  words  of  the 
healed  man  respecting  Jesus  convey  just  the  same  meaning,  while 
the  higher  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christ  might  easily  be 
developed  from  this  feith,  as  the  germ  from  the  root.  The  single 
proof  on  which  the  man's  faith  rested,  was  subjective  experience.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  his  experience  did  not  relate  merely  to  the 
external  cure,  but  in  connexion  with  this  light  beamed  into  the  depth 
of  his  souL  But  for  such  an  influence  of  grace,  his  feith  being  as  yet 
only  in  the  germ,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  meet  the  malig- 
nant temptations  of  the  Pharisees  with  such  a  vigorous  resistance. 
(Ver.  80  various  readings  occur  in  the  words  iv  rovro)  yap.  On  the 
one  hand,  yap  has  been  objected  to  and  corrected  by  ovv,  while  on 
the  other,  instead  of  iv  tovtg)  [sciL  npdyfuiTi]^  hf  tovto  has  been 
adopted  as  more  suitable.  But  the  critical  authorities  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  reading,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  its  correctness,  if  we  view  the  yap  as  occasioned  by  an 
ellipsis,  or  rather  an  aposiopesis.  The  language  of  the  man  is  to  be 
regarded  as  full  of  emotion,  and  we  may  supply  what  is  wanting 
thus  :  "  Speak  not  so,  for  herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  etc.''  (Comp. 
Winer's  Gramm.  p.  521,  f )  The  conversation  at  length  concludes 
(ver.  34)  with  calumnies  against  the  man  who  faithfully  confessed 
his  belief,  and  with  the  punishment  of  excommunication. 

(The  word  iicfidXXecv^  cast  out,  by  no  means  signifies  merely  the 
removal  of  the  man  from  the  council-room ;  it  implies  excommimi- 
cation.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  feet  appears  so  im* 
portant  as  it  is  represented  according  to  ver.  35.  The  expression 
iXo^  t/ewi^STig  iv  dpagrioLg  relates  to  the  entire  man,  so  that  the 
sense  is :  "  We  see  that  thou  art  not  merely  branded  by  God  in  thy 
body,  but  perverse  in  thy  souL"  Some  have  proposed  to  take  6Xo^ 
=  5^0)?,  "  Thou  art  altogether  bom  in  sins,"  which  in  the  end 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing.) 
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§  5.  DisoouBSES  OF  Jesus  against  the  Pharisees. 

(John  ix.  86— rz.  21.) 

.  The  new  chapter  should  have  begun  at  ver.  35,  since  x.  1,  ff.  is 
connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  what  precedes.  For  the  trans- 
ition (35-38)  is  followed  by  the  important  discourse  on  account  of 
which  especially  the  above  narrative  was  introduced.  This  discourse 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  polemic  element  that  opposes  the  Phari- 
sees, a  doctrinal  one,  by  which  it  stands  in  the  most  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  main  design  of  the  Evangelist.  Here  the  Eedeemer 
presents  himself  in  his  peculiar  work  in  relation  to  men,  and  thus 
the  sublime  portrait  of  the  Saviour  which  John  aims  to  sketch  is 
completed. 

Ver.  35-38. — ^In  these  transition  verses,  the  first  thing  we  see  is 
the  solicitude  of  the  Lord  to  lead  on  the  healed  man,  who  had  so 
fisiithfully  employed  the  feeble  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  to 
further  attainments.  He  exhorts  him  to  exercise  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  whom  he  plainly  declares  himself  to  be ;  whereupon  the 
man  adores  him,  in  faith,  as  his  Bedeemer  and  Benefactor. 

Here,  however,  arises  the  enquiry :  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  this  passage  ?  This  passage  is  one  of  those  employed 
to  prove  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  question  is  "  Messiah,'* 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  here,  as  i.  50,  this  assertion  has  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  For  since,  according  to  ix,  17,  30,  the  blind 
man  at  first  considered  Christ  to  be  a  prophet,  it  seems  consistent 
that  he  should  be  led  on  to  the  conviction  that  Christ  was  more 
than  this,  viz.,  that  he  was  the  expected  Messiah  himself.  Nay  it 
might  be  said  that,  siuce  no  further  doctrinal  explanation  is  added, 
it  can  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the  healed  man  can  have 
attached  to  the  expression  "  Son  of  God"  the  more  profound  signi- 
fication of  being  born  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.  He  does  not 
ask  what  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  but  simply  "  who  is  he  ?"  (Ver.  36.) 
But  plausible  as  is  this  mode  of  argument  when  the  words  are 
viewed  (done^  it  loses  aU  it  force  as  soon  as  we  compare  the  passage 
immediately  following,  viz.,  x.  30-36.  From  this,  which  is  more 
definite  and  more  copious,  we  must  explain  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, which  is  brief  and  more  general.  The  verses  to  which  we  refer 
shew,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  the  Jews  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  expression  "  Son  of  God"  as  a  common  designa- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they  regarded  it  as 
blasphemy,  if  any  one  applied  the  term  to  himself,  and  thus  made 
himself  equal  with  God.  Hence  the  question  "  who  is  he  ?"  a 
person  being  the  subject  of  discourse^  may  be  taken  as  meaning : 
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"What  am  I  to  understand  by  the  tenn  Son  of  God?"  Na.f, 
whether  John  has  withheld  from  us  any  of  the  particulars,  or  it  did 
not  appear  to  the  Lord  appropriate  to  give  the  simple-minded  man 
extended  doctrinal  explanations,  it  was  sufficient  that  in  connexion 
with  the  beneficent  power  which  the  man  had  already  experienced, 
he  represented  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  man's  faith  at 
once  embraced  the  Lord  as  his  benefactor.  In  conclusion,  here  again 
we  see  that  the  specific  nature  of  faith  does  not  consist  in  clear  and 
precise  ideas  so  much  as  in  susceptibility  of  heart  to  the  influence 
of  heavenly  powers.  Knowledge  advances  only  as  it  developes  itself 
from  faith, 

Ver,  39-41. — Jesus  now  passes  on  to  the  discourse,  which  was 
intended  partly  for  the  Pharisees,  some  of  whom  probably  hastened 
to  the  spot  when  they  saw  Jesus  talking  with  the  healed  man.  The 
relation  of  the  blind  man  (whose  spiritual  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
body,  had  been  opened)  to  the  spiritually  blind  Pharisees,  is  the 
first  thing  set  forth  by  the  Redeemer.  Concerning  the  words  ^ya> 
elg  icplfM  elg  rbv  Kdofiov  rovrov  fjXjdov,  for  judgment,  etc.,  comp.  the 
remarks  on  iii.  17,  and  viii.  15.  The  advent  of  the  Redeemer  is  a 
source  of  curse  as  well  as  of  blessing  ;  he  bestows  the  latter  upon  those 
who  are  humble  and  believing  ;  he  visits  the  former  upon  those  who 
are  rebellious  and  unbelieving.  According  to  circumstances,  now 
the  one  aspect  of  his  ministry  is  presented,  and  now  the  other. 

In  the  words,  "  that  they  who  see  not,  etc./'  corporeal  blindness 
is  associated  with  spiritual  blindness.  This  mode  of  expression  was 
occasioned  by  the  cure  of  the  man  physically  blind  ;  blindness  of 
the  eye  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  blindness  of  souL 

It  is  customary,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  which  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  in  the  severe  language  Iva  ol  pXenovreg  rvtpkol 
yivGnnaiy  to  interpret  Iva  as  employed  iicPaTiiujg  and  merely  denot- 
ing consequence.  But  it  has  cdready  been  shewn,  in  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  xiii.  14  (compared  with  John  xiL  40)  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  of  the  Lord.  The  infliction  of  blindness  upon 
those  who  see  is  viewed  as  an  intended  punishment.  Greater  diffi- 
culties, however,  are  presented  in  the  subsequent  question  of  the 
Pharisees  :  firj  not  "fjfmg  rv(t>Xoi  iofiev ;  are  we  also  blind  f  Tholuck, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Fathers,  e.  gr.,  Chrysostom,  here  understands 
corporeal  blindness.  The  words  taken  thus  would  not  convey  a 
tolerable  sense  unless  regarded  as  ironical,  thus,  '^  surely  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  physically  blind  V*  But,  even  thus  im- 
derstood,  they  are  less  pertinent  than  when  referred  to  spiritual 
blindness.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  view  arises  from  the  question 
of  the  Pharisees  whether  they  are  blind,  whereas  Jesus  just  above 
called  them  /JAeTrovrcf,  seeing,  and  ver.  41  again  describes  them  sim- 
ilarly.   With  the  interpretation  "  made  blind/'  the  following  Ian- 
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goage  of  Jesns^  in  which  he  addresses  them  as  persons  who  see,  is 
not  consistent.  Hence  it  seems  necessary  to  say  that  the  vain 
Pharisees,  proud  of  their  sagacity,  did  not  rightly  understand  the 
woi-ds  of  Christ,  but  only  caught  the  general  impression,  ^^  he  speaks 
against  us  f  and  misconstruing  his  language,  concluded  that  he 
called  them  blind,  at  which  they  were  gr^tly  offended.  The  an- 
swer of  Christ  then  appears  intended  to  correct  their  mistake,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  shew  them  that  their  supposed  superiority  is 
conducing  to  their  destruction.  The  first  part  of  this  answer  is  per- 
fectly clear ;  the  meaning  is  :  '^  If  you  in  reality  possessed  no  capac- 
ity for  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  would  be  better  for  you  ;  in  that 
case  your  condition  could  not  be  charged  upon  you  as  sin."  The 
expression  dfiapTiav  abic  Ixeiv  must  not  be  understood  ^^  to  be  sin- 
less ;''  it  means  only  ^^  to  be  without  blame  as  regards  your  present 
position.*'  Had  they  been  blind  they  would  not  have  been  abso- 
lutely sinless,  they  would  only  have  been  less  blameable  in  their 
sinful  state  ;  being  in  a  kind  of  unconscious  condition,  they  would 
not  have  perceived  the  spirit  of  Christ  moving  upon  their  hearts. 
But  as  they  saw,  their  unbelief  deepened  their  guilt.  Consequently 
the  passage  must  be  taken  thus  :  '^  were  ye  blind,  ye  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  my  ministry  (which  changes  the  (itj  pkinovreg 
into  /JAiTTovref),  obtain  assistance  from  me  ;  but  now,  since  ye  think 
that  ye  see,  ye  remain  as  ye  are." 

The  formula  "  but  now  ye  say,  we  see"  (vvv  Si  Xiyere  pXenofiev)^ 
is  very  appropriately  selected  to  point  out  the  pecuHarity  of  their 
state,  which  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  actually  had  a  certain 
capacity  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  in  their  darkness  over- 
estimated it,  while  they  were  in  reality  blind  (Matth.  xxiii.  24). 
Accordingly  it  may  be  accounted  that,  with  all  their  guilt,  they  did 
not  commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  they  opposed 
Christ ;  they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

Chap.  X,  1-6. — With  this  stood  immediately  connected  in  our 
Lord's  discourse,  as  x,  21  clearly  shews,^  the  comparison  of  the 
good  and  bad  shepherds.  Here  the  connexion  of  ideas  is  so  close, 
that  the  unity  of  the  discourse  admits  of  no  doubt ;  we  need 
merely  suppose  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  or  supply  a  form  of 
transition.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Phar- 
isees, whose  calling  was  that  of  pastors,  had  furnished  sufficient 
occasion  for  the  Saviour  to  exhibit  to  them  the  picture  of  a  true 
shepherd. 

This  passage  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  ^ara&Ze  (comp. 

the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiii.  1);  it  wants  the  form  essential  to  the 

parable,  viz.,  the  narration  of  an  occurrence  as  a  fact.     Hence 

the  term  napoifUa  (ver.  6)  is  to  be  taken  only  in  the  signification  of 

*  Comp.  the  Treatise  bj  Yoretzsch  on  this  sectioa  (x.  1-18).    Alteabarg  1838. 
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"  comparison/'  (John  never  uses  the  word  napaPoX'/jy  which  may 
also  be  employed  in  this  general  sense.  Comp.  the  Comm.  on 
Matth.  xiiL  1.) 

To  explain  the  choice  of  this  particular  comparison,  some  ex- 
positors have  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  the  words  in  the  open 
air,  within  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  This  seems  far-fetched  ;  the 
comparison  of  teachers  with  shepherds  was  already  so  common  in 
the  Old  Testament,*  that  no  special  occasion  for  its  selection  was 
needed.  Besides  which,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  supposed  that 
what  is  related  verse  25,  flf.  took  place  outside  the  city.  As  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  comparison  (verses  1-5),  Jesus  himself  (verses 
7-18)  interprets  it  at  length  :  in  verse  7,  he  expounds  those  feat- 
ures of  the  similitude  which  refer  to  himself;  in  verses  8, 10, 12, 
13,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  serve  to  depict  the  character  of 
fabe  pastoFB.  The  individual  members  of  these  two  perfectly 
correspond.  1.  Verses  7,  9,  Jesus  shews  what  was  meant  by  the 
entrance  through  the  right  door,  representing  himself  as  being 
this  door ;  ver.  8, 10,  he  describes  the  parallel  choice  of  the  fcUae 
way,  the  climbing  over,  by  which  the  false  shepherds  are  character- 
ized as  robbers,  who  rob  both  the  sheep  of  their  salvation,  and  the 
true  Shepherd  of  his  sheep.  2.  Ver.  11, 14,  the  Lord  describes 
himself  as  the  true  Shepherd  whom  the  sheep  know ;  ver.  12, 13, 
on  the  contrary,  he  portrays  the  hirelingSy  whose  voice  the  sheep 
know  not.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  whole  si  mil- 
itude  is  so  clear  as  to  prevent  any  possible  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning it ;  but  such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
Christ  has  not  explained  all  the  features  of  the  comparison  ; — ^for 
example,  respecting  the  porter  (SvpcjpSg),  ver.  3,  nothing  further  is 
said  ;  hence  the  question  arises,  whether  this  point  has  a  particulu: 
significance  or  not.  Adhering  to  the  language,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  comparison  given  by  the  Kedeemer  himself 
the  only  hypothesis  which  presents*  itself  is,  that  the  porter  means 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  prepares  the  way,  and  brings  about  the  en- 
trance of  Christ  into  the  hearts  of  believers.  Still  I  do  not  venture 
here  to  advance  anything  decisively,  since  the  Lord  himself  is  silent 
on  this  point.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  gives 
prominence  to  a  double  reference  in  the  similitude ;  he  represents 
himself  first  as  the  door,  and  then  as  the  shepherd  who  enters 
through  the  door.  This  seems  so  difficult  that  it  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Saviour  had  only 
one  point  of  comparison  in  his  eye,  viz.,  the  parallel  between  him- 
self and  a  shepherd ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  exhibit  the  fig- 
urative import  of  the  door  until  afterwards,  when  giving  the  further 

*  Comp.  in  particular  the  passages  Numb.  xxviL  16,  17 ;  Ezek.  zzxiv.  1,  ft  whidi 
contain  the  elements  of  onr  oompariaon. 
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explanation.  But  this  supposition  appears  to  me  by  no  means 
tenable  ;  what  Jesus  says  in  his  exact  interpretation,  doubtless  was 
in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the  comparison.  The  strangeness  of  this 
double  reference  at  once  disappears,  if  we  only  keep  clearly  in  view 
the  twofold  relation  involved  in  the  character  of  Jesus.  In  his 
human  nature  he  might,  on  the  one  hand,  represent  himself  as  a 
teacher  among  others;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  render 
prominent  that  part  of  his  nature  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
parison, and  in  which  he  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
only  way  of  salvation  to  teachers  themselves.  Hence  this  twofold 
application  of  the  similitude  to  Jesus  was  necessary  for  the  very 
purpose  of  shewing  that  in  every  way  it  related  to  him.  A  mere 
representation  of  himself  as  a  good  shepherd  would  have  led  the 
hearers  to  think  of  him  simply  as  they  did  of  all  other  teachers,  or 
at  the  utmost  to  look  upon  him  as  distinguished  from  them  in  de- 
gree, but  not  as  specifically  different. 

With  respect  to  the  individual  points,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
remark  that,  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  robbers  and 
wolves,  and  that  there  the  shepherds  were  accustomed,  in  the  well- 
known  manner,  to  drive  the  sheep  to  the  pasture  ;  nor  is  the  circum- 
stance of  a  watch  keeping  guard  over  the  flock  to  be  considered  as 
peculiar  to  oriental  usage.  One  observation  only  is  requisite,  viz., 
that  by  avkrf^fold^  we  are  not  to  understand  a  regular  building, 
but  merely  an  open  space  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  This  explains 
the  term  dvafiaiveiVj  ascend  (climb-up),  which,  if  the  fold  were 
viewed  according  to  our  western  customs,  would  be  somewhat  ob- 
scure. However,  we  shall  connect  the  elucidation  of  particular 
points  immediately  with  the  interpretation  which  Jesus  himself 
gave  to  the  Jews  who  did  not  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
similitude. 

Ver.  7-9. — The  Redeemer  begins  his  explanation  with  the  most 
emphatic  assurance  {dfirfv  dfiTjv  Xeyo)  vfiTv)  that  he  himself  is  the  door 
of  the  sheep  {dvpa  rC>v  npopdrGw),  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
might  seem  that  this  metaphorical  allusion  was  not  originally  im- 
plied in  the  similitude,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsequent  turn 
given  to  the  comparison  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Bvpa,  door^ 
as  it  stands  in  the  comparison  itself,  might  be  supposed  to  mean 
merely  a  genuine,  godly,  self-denying  frame  of  mind.  But  if  we 
conceive  its  import  more  profoundly,  no  such  distinction  is  pre- 
sented, which  also  viewed  in  itself  is  utterly  untenable.  The  ex- 
pression does  not  indicate  a  doctrine,  or  a  communicable  circle  of 
ideas  necessary  to  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  iu 
that  case  Christ  would  have  been  altogether  inappropriately  called 
a  door^  but  more  properly  a  Ovpcopdg^  porter,  or  667jy6g,  gtcide.  If, 
however,  it  is  remembered  that  what  Christ  imparts  is  actually  his. 
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own  nature,  we  see  that  he  bears  the  name  (as  xiv.  6,  i}  6S6g)  in  its 
deepest  and  most  fundamental  sense.  He  who  does  not  participate 
the  nature  of  Christ,  cannot  enter  the  true  fold  either  as  teacher  or 
as  scholar.  This  fold  certainly  signifies  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
true  commimity  of  believers  ;*  but  all  teachers  must  first  enter 
this  community  as  believers  through  the  reception  of  the  Divine 
being  and  nature ;  and  after  this  entrance,  it  is  only  by  ampler  en- 
dowments than  those  generally  conferred,  as  well  as  by  a  special 
call,  that  they  become  teachers.  The  antithesis  between  sheep  and 
shepherds,  which  distinctly  presents  itself  in  the  similitude,  of 
course  disappears  in  the  explanation ;  for  although  every  sheep 
is  not  a  shepherd,  yet  every  shepherd  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  sheep 
in  the  general  flock  of  Christ,  and  for  him  no  other  way  of  entrance 
avails  than  that  which  is  appointed  for  alL  The  overlooking  of  this 
circumstance  has  occasioned  much  perplexity,  especially  respecting 
verses  9  and  10 ;  it  has  appeared  unintelligible  how  Christ,  in  a 
comparison  supposed  to  treat  merely  of  teachers,  could  speak  of  the 
general  blessings  resulting  from  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  ;f  a  difficulty 
which  by  our  view  is  completely  set  aside. 

The  Jlrst  thing  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  entering  through 
the  Lord  (ver.  9)  is  ccrrrjplaj  salvation,  since  he  who  enters  leaves  the 
world  doomed  to  perdition.  The  next  result  is  the  going  in  and  out 
(ehipxeaOcu,  i^ipxeaOcu).  These  terms  denote  the  complete  and  inti- 
mate communion  thus  instituted  between  Christ  and  believers  ;  re- 
ceiving his  life  into  themselves,  they  enter-into  fellowship  with  GhxL 
(The  mode  of  expression  is  formed  according  to  the  Hebrew  »*ia  and 
»'»»*i,  comp.  Numb,  xxvii.  17.)  The  last  thing  mentioned  as  the 
fruit  of  this  entrance  through  the  Redeemer  is  finding  pasture 
(yofiTjv  evpiaiceiv).  This  phrase,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the 
similitude,  and  the  proper  interpretation  of  it  is  not  given  till  ver. 
10,  in  the  words  ^(orp/  koI  Trepiaaov  e%ttv,  to  have  life,  etc.  Here  (as 
chapters  iv.  and  vi.)  Christ  is  represented  as  he  who  satisfies  all  Ihe 
longings  of  the  soul  (hunger  and  thirst),  imparting  to  man  the  eter- 
nal itself,  the  possession  of  which  is  in  reality  the  object  of  all  the 
cravings  in  the  human  heart.  Lucke  explains  these  consequences 
as  referring  to  a  blessing  upon  the  ministry ;  an  interpretation  evi- 

*  NoTertheleas  oomp.  ver.  16,  whence  it  appears  that,  as  fkr  as  this  passage,  the 
Idngdom  of  God  is  conceived  of  in  the  external  fonn  of  a  theocratic  instittition,  although 
in  accordance  with  its  true  idea,  i  «.  as  the  genuine  Israel,  alike  oorporeallj  and  spirit- 
fiallj. 

f  The  difficulty  to  which  Olshausen  thus  refers  may  be  stat^'d  more  clearly  as  foUowa 
According  to  verses  1  and  2,  it  appears  that  in  verses  9  and  10  the  Saviour  is  speaking  of 
shepherds  or  teachers^  and  of  the  blessings  which  they  obtain  from  him.  Hence  it  would 
seem  strange  that  in  describing  these  blessings  he  should  mention  only  such  as  are  en- 
Joyed  by  all  his  flock.  This  difficulty  is  entirely  obviated  by  Olshausen's  remark,  that  m 
4he  fold  of  Christ  all  the  shepherds  are  sheep. — ^Tb. 
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dently  in  the  highest  degree  forced,  and  proceeding  merely  £ix)m  his 
excessive  solicitude  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  shep- 
herds and  the  sheep. 

Ver.  8-10. — Alternating  with  this  description  of  Christ  as  the 
door,  and  of  those  who  enter  by  it,  proceeds  the  delineation  of  the 
thieves,  who,  according  to  ver.  1,  climb  over  the  wall  of  the  fold, 
without  passing  through  the  door.  Looking  at  the  picture  closely, 
we  should  expect  to  find  these  thieves  represented  as  bringing  de- 
struction upon  themselves^  as  it  is  said  that  those  who  enter  through 
the  right  door  obtain  salvation.  This,  however,  is  presupposed,  al- 
though the  description  itself  only  exhibits  their  destructive  influ- 
ence upon  others;  from  such  a  ruinous  effect  on  others  their  own 
perdition  necessarily  follows.  This  mode  of  conception  enables  the 
parallel  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  contrast  the  robbers  with  Christ. 
While  he  blesses  and  brings  salvation,  they  destroy  the  sheep  and  seek 
their  own  aggrandizement.  Had  the  other  view — ^that  they  prepare 
ruin  for  themselves — ^been  presented,  in  that  case  the  contrast  would 
have  been  between  them  and  the  sheep  who  enter  the  fold.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  is  not  and  cannot  be  steadily 
maintained ;  and  this  view  perfectly  dissipates  much  of  the  obscuriiy 
in  the  similitude  and  its  interpretation.  A  very  great  difficulty, 
however,  is  involved  in  the  language  of  ver.  8 :  TTdvreg  6aoi  nph 
ifAov  TjXjdov  nXETrroL  elal  iccU  XxjorcUy  all  who  came  before  «we,  eta 
Many  expositors  have  already  remarked  that  the  reading  irpb  ifwv 
is  to  be  preferred  just  because  of  its  difficulty.  The  omission  of 
the  words  may  have  arisen  merely  from  the  passage  having  been 
employed  by  the  Gnostics  to  justify  their  rejection  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament They  explained  aU  who  came,  etc.,  as  referring  to  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus,  as  they  presumed,  they  had 
in  the  language  of  Christ  himself  a  testimony  against  the  Old 
Testament.  But  if  the  words  are  genuine,  the  question  is — how 
are  they  to  be  interpreted  ?  The  forced  explanations  (which  are  in 
part  quite  contradictory)  that  np6  stands  for  x^k,  apart  from  (and 
in  this  case  false  prophets  would  be  meant);  that  it  is  instead  of 
dvri  or  imip,  instead  of  (according  to  which  false  Messiahs  must 
have  been  intended,  who,  however,  did  not  make  their  appearance 
before  Christ);  or  finally,  that  Trpb  iiwv,  be/ore  me,  is  equivalent  to 
npd  TTjf  dvpag,  be/ore  the  door  (in  the  sense  "  all  who  pass  by  me  and 
do  not  enter  through  me  as  the  door"),  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently refuted.*    At  the  same  time  the  interpretation  supported 

*  Voretzsch  (in  the  Treatise  already  referred  to,  p.  9  flF.)  proposes  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  takipg  Trpb  kfiov  as  relating,  not  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  to  his  entrance  upon 
his  ministry.  He  obsenres  that,  before  this,  persons  made  their  appearance  who  assumed 
authority;  and  he  adduces  in  particular  from  Josephus  (Arch,  zvii,  10,  5,  6,  B.  J.  ii  4^  2) 
three  individuals,  Judas,  Simon,  and  Athronges.    But  this  solution  is  opposed  by  the  dr 
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by  the  most  modem  expositors  contains  doubtful  points.  Appeal 
is  made  to  the  present  tense  (elaC)  and  thence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  words  refer  to  teachers  who  acted  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
who,  before  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  undertook  to  shew  the 
Jews  the  way  to  heaven.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  restrict  the  term  ail  and  apply  it  only  to  the  majority  ; 
for  that  no  one  amongst  the  Jewish  teachers  acted  faithftdly 
and  uprightly,  according  to  his  knowledge,  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, while  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  before  Christ's  ministry, 
the  higher  knowledge  which  he  came  to  impart  could  not  be 
attained  by  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  words  "  who  came  be- 
fore me*'  are  not  at  aU  compatible  with  the  idea — "  they  taught  be- 
fore my  entrance  upon  my  ministry."  For,  the  circumstance  of 
their  coming  before  them  would  certainly  decrease  their  guilt ;  and, 
if  the  terms  were  pressed,  it  might  be  asked — ^are  we  then  to  regard 
those  bad  teachers  who  did  not  begin  their  operations  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Bedeemer's  ministry  as  excluded  from  the 
charge  ?  Hence  this  interpretation  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  it 
is  the  product  of  an  exigency,  and  is  forced  into  rather,  than  de- 
rived from  the  words. 

For  my  part,  I  incline  towards  the  view  already  mentioned,  that 
here  false  prophets,  i.  e.,  teachers  of  error,  M-e  denoted.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  -npS,  before,  is  never  synonymous  with  ;t<*¥^>  apoH 
from,  but  still,  by  a  natural  aposiopesis,  the  sentence  to  which  wpo 
belongs,  may  involve  the  idea  of  x<^pi^^  Now,  in  our  passage,  the 
main  idea  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  come  before  me,"  is  that  of 
"  working  without  me  ;"  and  if  we  understand  the  coming  of  Christ 
as  meaning  neither  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  nor  his  birth,  but 
his  spiritual  advent  and  operations  in  the  mind,  the  words  may 
properly  be  taken  as  conveying  the  sense  "  false  teachers,  not  called 
and  not  inspired  by  God,  having  no  connexion  with  the  Logos."  It 
is  only  this  signification  that  suffices  for  the  entire  discourse.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  no  reason  for  remaining,  as  Liicke  and  Tholuck 
appear  to  do,  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
certainly  difficult  passage.* 

cmnstance  that  these  peraonages  did  not  lay  any  daim  to  a  spiritual  character ;  they  did 
not  profess  to  be  either  Prophets  or  Messiahs ;  their  claims  were  merely  extemaL  In- 
deed too  much  honour  is  put  upon  if  them  they  are  looked  upon  as  pretenders  to  the 
throne.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  common  outlaws.  Prom  such  men 
Jesus  would  in  no  case  have  expressly  distinguished  himself.  It  is  self-eyident  that  in  his 
lips  the  expression  kT^tttcu  koI  "kriarai  has  a  spiritual  reference. 

*  The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  suppose  an  obyious  ellipsis. 
"Air  evidently  means  "all  of  similar  pretensions  to  my  own.*'  The  Saviour  has 
thus  in  view  not  ordinary  prophets  or  religious  teachers— of  such  he»  could  not  of 
course  say  that  they  were  thieves  and  robbers— but  such  as  assumed  to  be  tAe  religiouB 
teachers  and  lights  of  the  world— of  such  he  could  not  hrU  say  that  they  were  thieves 
and  robbers.    The  statement  is  a  terse,  and  in  form  somewhat  obscure^  asserdon  of  his 
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Ver.  11-13. — ^As  the  second  point  of  comparison,  Christ  himself 
is  ftirther  represented  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  contrasted  with 
the  hireling  (fuadcorSg).  The  specific  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
true  Shepherd  is  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  sheep,  whilst  the  hire- 
ling, who  is  not  connected  with  the  flock  by  any  real  bond  (ov  ovk 
dot  rd  npSpara  Idea),  has  merely  his  own  interest  in  view,  and  when 
danger  approaches,  flees.  (The  wolf  is  evidently  a  symbol  of  the 
Prince  of  this  world,  who  pursues  all  the  children  of  God,  and 
strives  to  wrest  them  £ix)m  their  Lord.)  This  passage  is  important, 
inasmuch  as,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  classed  with  those  in  which 
Christ  himself  points  to  his  atoning  death,  (Comp.  especially  ver. 
17,  18.)  It  may  not  indeed  have  been  understood  by  those  who 
heard  the  discourse,  as  a  distinct  declaration  on  the  subject,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  Lord,  it  necessarily  gained  the  form  of  a 
prophecy.  The  contents  of  these  verses  appear,  in  fact,  afi  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  similitude,  since  that  does  not  contain  any  definite 
intimations  of  the  sentiments  here  developed. 

Ver.  14-16. — The  purely  external  character  of  the  connexion 
between  the  false  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  their  failure  to  be  blended 
into  unity  of  spirit,  is  again  expressed,  ver.  13,  in  order  to  place  the 
contrast  of  Christ's  intimate  union  with  his  people  in  a  still  stronger 
light.  This  relation  and  its  antithesis  were  set  forth  with  special 
fulness  in  the  similitude  itself  (ver.  8, 4, 5),  and  as  this  was  a  point  to 
which  he  attached  special  importance,  he  exhibited  it  thus  minutely 
also  in  his  interpretation.  The  close  relation  between  Christ  and 
his  people  is  here  designated  by  ytvwer/ca),  /  know.  That  this  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  as  denoting  a  merely  external  and  conceptual 
knowledge  is  indicated  by  the  general  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture  in 
which  yiviiXJKeiv  =  yn;,  know,  employed  in  reference  to  Deity,  always 
signifies  essential  knowledge.*  Moreover,  in  our  passage  the  paral- 
lel which  the  Redeemer  draws  between  this  knowing,  and  the  most 
profound  knowledge  subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
shews  the  same  thing.  (For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  this 
subject,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  27.) 

Further,  the  reciprocal  action  intimated  in  the  words  yiv6aKG>^ 
know,  and  ytv6a/cofi(u,  am  known,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Whilst 
the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  active  element — that  which 
penetrates  with  his  power  and  life — ^the  knowledge  of  believers  is 

solitarj  and  nnapproached  position  as  man's  spiritual  g^de  and  head  It  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  I  am  the  onlj  door;  all  that  have  come  before  me  as  such,  all  beside  me 
claiming  to  be  such,  are  thieves  and  robbers.  This  view  dissipates,  I  think,  the  whole 
difficnlly,  besides  accounting  ibr  the  present  elaivt  arc,  on  the  groimd  of  the  universalitj 
of  the  statement— [K. 

*  Bespecting  the  knowledge  of  believers  by  the  Lord,  comp.  the  remarkable  language 
of  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii  19),  in  which  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  believers,  on  the  part  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  seal  ((T<^yic)  oi  being  and  living  in  Qtod, 
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the  passive  principle^  the  reception  of  his  life  and  light  In  this 
reception,  however,  an  assimilation  of  the  soul  to  the  sublime  object 
of  its  knowledge  and  love  takes  place ;  and  thus  an  activity  (al- 
though only  a  derived  one)  is  developed,  which  shews  itself  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands.  At  the  same  time,  the  reception  of  Divine 
elements  into  the  mind  necessarily  presupposes  therein  a  principle 
allied  to  Divinity,  which,  when  a  homogeneous  element  is  presented, 
spontaneously  receives  it,  and,  when  approached  by  what  is  hetero- 
geneous, rejects  it.  On  this  account  it  is  said,  ver.  5 :  dkloTpUf>  oi 
fiTj  dtcoXovd^cjaiVy  Sri  obit  oldaai  rCJv  dXXorpUov  r^  0a)i^,  a  stranger 
tviU  they  not  foUoto,  etc.  Thus  the  blind  man  was  indissolubly 
bound  to  Christ  by  his  gently  enchaining  power,  while  the  opposing 
element  which  animated  the  Pharisees  could  not  hold  him  under  its 
influence. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arises — are  we  then  to  consider  the 
sheep  {ifid  npSfiara)  and  the  stranger  {dk^drpioi)  so  entirely  different  ? 
Were  the  comparison  urged,  we  might  infer  from  it  that  Christ  di- 
vided men  into  two  parts — ^the  one  containing  a  Divine  principle 
which  is  awakened  to  action  by  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ, 
the  other,  that  of  sin,  which  yields  to  no  Divine  attraction,  but  only 
to  that  of  evil.  But  we  have  already  frequently  pointed  out  the 
&ct  that  such  an  absolvte  difference  in  men  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  the  parables, 
Matthew  xiii.)  True,  in  the  one  class  of  men  is  displayed  a  prepon- 
derance of  what  is  sinful,  in  the  other  a  preponderance  of  good  ; 
but  on  both  sides  a  transition  to  the  opposite,  by  faithfulness  or 
unfaithfulness,  is  possible.  It  is  specially  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  when  interpreting  ver.  16.  In  this  verse  the  Lord,  after 
again  mentioning  his  love  to  his  people — a  love  faithful  unto  death 
— ^proceeds  to  describe  the  wide-spread  and  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  his  work.  His  voice  vibrat€«  through  every  fibre  of  human- 
ity, and  where  there  slumbers  a  kindred  element,  there  it  awakens 
the  germ  of  the  higher  life.  Here  the  Bedeemer  certainly  had  in 
his  eye  the  Jewish  nation  (the  visible  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d), 
as  the  first  fold,  and  the  entire  Gkntile  world  as  his  wider  sphere  of 
action.  As,  however,  all  Jews  were  not  his  sheep,  so  neither  would 
all  Gentiles  be ;  but  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  he  would 
gather  the  susceptible  and  faithfiiL  These  together  (after  the  wall 
of  partition,  raised  by  the  external  law,  had  been  broken  down, 
Ephes.  ii.  14,  ffl),  would  form  a  new  living  unity,  the  true  spiritual 
Israel  {fda  TTotfivfi)^  in  which  Christ  himself  is  the  head  (the  elf 
nocfiTJv)  ;  whilst  those  who  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  remain 
excluded.  Here,  therefore,  not  a  word  is  said  about  a  general  union 
of  aU  men,  good  and  evil  The  passage  John  xi  52,  perfectly  cor- 
roborates our  interpretation.    There,  those  of  aU  nations  who  are 
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attracted  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life  are  called  children  of  God, 
and  Christ  is  represented  as  he  who  unites  them  all,  the  awayayiiyv 
dg  Sv.  This  abolition  of  all  barriers  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  already  been  beheld,  with  prophetic  eye,  by  the  seers  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  Psa.  Ixxxvii.  is  worthy 
of  special  remark.  There  Bahab  (Egypt),  Babylon,  Philistia  and 
Tyre — the  very  nations  who  stood  in  the  most  hostile  position 
towards  Israel — are  described  as  those  who  are  bom  in  Zion,  the 
centre  of  the  theocracy.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  circumstance 
that  in  xl  52  this  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  work  is  connected 
with  his  death  ;  and  thus  the  passage  (comp.  also  Eph.  ii.  14,  ff.)  is 
parallel  with  John  xii.  82,  where  Christ,  before  his  crucifixion,  says 
that  he  will  draw  all  (who  hear  his  voice)  unto  him.  Accordingly 
his  death  appears  as  the  act  of  shaking  out,  of  pouring  forth  his 
power  and  his  life,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  susceptible  minds, 
would  draw  them  into  the  new  living  community.  That  which  is  to 
be  imparted  to  a  mass  must  yield  itself  up  in  its  individuality,  in 
order  to  be  found  again  in  the  larger  unity.* 

Ver.  17,  18. — On  account  of  this  profound  connexion  of  the 
thought  with  the  whole  discourse,  it  is  brought  forward  again  with 
special  stress  in  the  concluding  verses.  Three  equally  remarkable 
ideas  now  present  themselves.  The  Jirst  is  that  of  the  voluntary 
sacrifice,  already  implied  in  the  terms  nSivcu  ttjv  ^vxqfv  (•??.  ote), 
lay  down  the  lifcy  but  expressed  with  particular  emphasis  in  the 
words  OfbdeLq  alpei  aMfv  drr'  ifwv,  dkX^  iyu)  rldrjfu  abrTjv  an*  ifiavrov,  no 

*  In  Christiamty  this  sacrifioe  of  the  individual  to  the  universal,  appears  in  its  ne- 
oeesaiy  restriction  (viz.,  so  that  individuality  is  not  annihilated,  but  regained  in  higher 
energy)  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  the  permanent  Umiicitum  of  the 
vefwnaUty.  In  the  Oriental  religions,  especially  in  Buddhism,  and  even  in  the  systems 
of  the  most  eminent  Mohammedan  mystics,  the  offering  up  of  self  is  nothing  but  pan- 
theistio  annihilation.    Such  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Gelaleddin  Bumi,  when  he  sings : — 

God  is  the  universal  sea  of  being  I 

AJl  beings,  e'en  the  countless  hosts  of  heaven, 

Are  wafted,  just  like  splinters  on  the  ocean. 

Is  the  vast  sea  of  Deity  in  tempest? 

Then  all  his  splinters  dance  upon  the  billows. 

Will  he^  the  Parent-deep,  dry  up  these  fl-agments? 

He  throws  them  to  some  mountain's  arid  summit 

Or,  will  he  merge  them  in  his  own  abysses? 

Then  must  they  yield  as  stubble  to  the  burning 

Hence^  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  universal  appears  to  the  mjsdo  of  the  east  associated  wi& 
deiightfol  happiness,  and  accordingly  the  same  poet  says: 

Because  to  die  is  truly  sweet  (believe  me), 

The  Koran  doth  prohibit  suicide. 

To  me,  death  pours  out  life  with  pearly  .brightness. 

And  for  diversity  gives  unity 

Oomp.  Tholucik's  Bll^thensammlung  aus  der  morgenlandisohen  Mystflc,  Berlin,  1826,  p, 
110  £  and  128. 
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one  taketh  it  from  me,  etc.  (Ver.  18.)  This  idea  is  very  important 
in  relation  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  shews  that 
neither  a  compulsory  decree  of  the  Father,  nor  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One,  occasioned  the  death  of  the  Son,  but  that  it  resulted  only 
from  the  inward  impulse  of  the  love  of  Christ.  The  Father,  who  is  love 
itself,  permitted  that  death  of  love  to  which  the  Son  devoted  himself, 
because  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  nature  to  prevent  the 
highest  display  of  love ;  but  in  the  will  of  the  Father  there  was 
nothing  compulsory  to  the  Son.  This  view  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  the  Lord  sets  aside  many  objections  against  it  which  have  com- 
monljT  been  derived  from  the  argument  that  Qt)d,  as  love,  could  not 
deliver  the  Son  to  death ;  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  pure  effluence 
of  boundless  love,  which  thus  displays  its  very  essence  in  the  sub- 
limest  form.  The  second  idea  is,  that  the  dying  Saviour  of  the 
world  himself  resumes  his  life.  He  ascribes  to  himself  the  power 
(l^ovola)  to  resume  it,  and  represents  this  resumption  of  it  as  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  laid  down  (Iva  ndkiv  Xdfioi)  airrpi)^  his 
death  being  designed  to  destroy  death  by  life  (Heb.  ii.  14).  If  in 
other  instances  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  referred  to  the  Father, 
whilst  here  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  himself,  it  is  only  an  apparent 
discrepancy ;  for  Father  and  Son  are  one  (ver.  30),  and  hence  the 
nature  of  the  Father  lives  also  in  the  Son.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
recognize  in  the  Father  the  cause,  and  in  the  Son  that  which  is 
caused,  everything  in  the  Son  may  be  traced  to  the  ordination 
{hnoX'fi)  of  the  Father.  As  the  Father  is  life,  so  the  Son  also  bears 
it  within  himself  (v.  26),  and  the  life  that  overcomes  the  power  of 
death — ^the  new  life  which  emerges  from  the  overwhelming  darkness 
— ^is  the  resurrection  (dvaaraoig).  Accordingly  the  sentiment  con- 
veyed, when  Christ  calls  himself  the  resurrection  (xi.  25),  is  iden- 
tical with  the  meaning  here,  although  it  is  the  power  of  the  Father 
that  produces  the  effect  in  him. 

Finally y  we  observe  that  the  Redeemer,  in  the  words  "for 
this  cause  the  Father  loveth  me,*'  etc.  (cJta  tovto  6  Tranjp  /xc  dyo- 
TTtt,  I^Ti  K,  T.  A,.),  appears  to  found  the  bond  of  love  between  Father 
and  Son  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter.  Lucke  (in  the  first  edi- 
tion) endeavours  to  avoid  this  idea,  by  connecting  Iva  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  and  translating  thus :  "  The  Father  loves  me  because 
I  so  freely  yield  up  my  life,  that  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
But  Tholuck  has  already  shewn  that  this  interpretation  is  forced, 
since  it  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  words,  and 
moreover,  it  would  require  that  Iva  should  be  taken  ^icfkLTituo^^  for 
which  there  is  no  ground,  the  resurrection  being  here  viewed  strictly 
as  the  design  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  And  further,  according  to 
Liicke's  interpretation  of  our  passage,  the  essential  difficulty  remains 
in  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  founded  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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Scm  ;  and  this  appears  to  fevour  the  Socino-arian  notion  of  Chriflt, 
as  a  being  intimately  connected  with  God  by  the  moral  bond  of  feith- 
ful  and  willing  obedience — but  not  by  unity  of  nature.  This  pass- 
age, however,  is  to  be  classed  with  those  in  which  the  Lord,  in 
speaking  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  places  himself,  as  a  man,  on 
a  parallel  with  his  fellow-men.  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
self-sacrificing  love  and  fidelity  is  anything  self-subsistent  and  dis- 
tinct from  God,  by  which  the  Father's  love  has  been  deserved  and 
gained  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Son's  spotless  nature  itself  is  the 
consequence  of  God's  eternal  love  to  him,  and  the  communication  of 
Gk)d's  essence  to  him.  But  in  order  to  shew  the  Pharisees  their 
estrangement  from  God  in  their  love  of  self,  Christ  exhibits  the 
part  of  his  nature  which  was  necessarily  the  most  intelligible  to 
them. 

Ver.  19-21. — The  result  of  these  discourses  delivered  by  the  Re- 
deemer was  again,  on  the  one  hand,  increased  hatred  poured  forth 
in  blasphemous  sayings  (concerning  Scufi^viov  ^:%;«v,  comp.  theComm. 
on  viii.  49,  vii.  20),  while,  on  the  other,  the  minds  of  some  were 
effectually  wrought  upon  by  the  spiritual  power  displayed  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  purpose  of  John  to  describe  the 
gradual  advance  of  these  two  opposite  effects,  as  he  constantly 
indicates  the  impression  produced  by  the  discourses  of  Christ  which 
he  reports. 

§  6.  Feast  of  Dedication. 

(John  X.  22-39.) 

The  Evangelist,  without  making  any  remark  whatever  on  the 
further  journey  of  the  Redeemer,  transports  us  at  once  to  a  new 
feast  at  Jerus€ilem,  that  of  the  Dedication.  The  simplest  way  of 
explaining  this  connexion  with  what  precedes,  is  to  suppose  that 
Christ  remained  either  in  Jerusalem  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
exactness  of  John's  chronology  is  here  lessened  ;  for,  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  maintain  chronological  precision,  he  must  here  have  add- 
ed at  least  a  date.  The  conjecture,  that  Jesus  had  not  left  Jeru- 
salem at  all,  is  especially  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  ver.  26, 
ff.,  the  words  of  the  Lord  evidently  have  reference  to  the  foregoing 
similitude  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  renders  it  probable  that 
what  follows  was  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  same  persons  who 
listened  to  the  preceding  discourse. 

This  section  contains  no  fresh  thoughts,  but  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  term  Son  of  God.  We  have  already  taken  opportunity, 
in  commenting  on  the  passage  v.  18,  ffi,  which  is  parallel  to  this,  to 
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shew  that  the  term  never  occurs  merely  as  name  of  the  Messiah. 
This  position  is  yet  more  decidedly  strengthened  by  the  following 
conversation,  the  proof  contained  in  it  being  such  that  its  force 
can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

Ver.  22,  28. — The  feast  which  John  here  calls  rd  iyiceUvia,  the 
dedication^  was  held  to  commemorate  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
desecrated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  termed 
n»on,  t.  e.,  consecration,  lytcaiviafibg  tov  dvaiaarfjplov  (1  Mace.  iv.  56), 
or  icaSapiafw^  tov  lepov  (2  Mace,  i  18),  or  tov  vaov  (2  Mace.  x.  5). 
Josephus  (ArchsBoL  xii.  7)  calls  it  Td  <pS>Ta^  on  account  of  the  bril- 
liant illumination  kept  up  during  the  eight  days  of  the  festival 
The  feast  fell  in  the  month  Chislev  (December),  to  which  circum- 
stance allusion  is  made  in  the  words  itaL  x^H^^  ^^  The  rough, 
cold  weather  induced  Jesus  to  choose  a  Stoa  in  order  to  converse 
with  the  Jews.  This  Stoa,  named  after  Solomon,  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Temple,  and  hence  was  called  oTod  dvaToXucij. 
In  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple  it  was  preserved,  and  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  it  was  used  as  a  venerable  ruin. 

Ver.  24-28. — ^In  this  porch  Christ  was  surrounded  by  Jews  of  act- 
ive mind,  who  were  attracted  by  the  wonderful  phenomenon  which 
the  Eedeemer  presented  to  them,  and  filled  with  curiosity,  were 
earnestly  desirous  to  comprehend  it.  Their  minds  being  full  of  the 
images  which  the  generally  prevailing  belief  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  they  thought  that  probably  this  might  be  realized  in 
him.  Still  they  remained  in  uncertainty,  because  so  many  things  in 
Christ  were  not  consistent  with  their  notions,  and  they  did  not  find 
that  he  supported  them  in  their  carnal  hopes.  From  this  tormenting 
suspense  they  wished  to  be  relieved,  and  hence  the  question  :  "  how 
long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?"  (ea)f  n&re  ttjv  rfwxijv  ^ifujv  algeig ;). 
(Profane  writers  also  use  al^iv  [only  without  yjwxriy]  for  fieretDpi^eiv 
**  to  leave  in  uncertainty,"  "  to  strain  by  hope  or  fear."  [Comp. 
Lticke's  remarks,  Stud.  1884,  No,  8.]  Markland  conjectured  alcjpel^^ 
which  gives  the  same  sense  ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  any  criti- 
cal authorities.)  Christ  tells  them  with  sufficient  plainness  that  he 
is  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same  time  rebukes  their  unbelief,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  most  evident  testimonies  of  God  on  his  behalf 
(comp.  the  remarks  on  v.  86),  would  not  allow  them  to  decide  in  his 
favour.  Jesus  shews  that  they  do  not  belong  to  his  sheep,  from  the 
fact  that  his  voice — his  pure  heavenly  ministry — could  not  attract 
them,  and  found  no  earnest  echo  in  their  hearts. 

The  reference  in  this  language  to  the  above  similitude  is  obvi- 

*  De  Wette  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  obsenration  on  this  passage,  that  the  words  x'^' 
ftiiv  iv  have  no  reference  to  the  weather,  and  that,  if  such  a  reference  had  been  intended, 
Xetfit^  kyivero  must  haye  been  Baid(?I).  Xet/idv  ^v  certainly  means  "it  was  winter 
tame :"  but  because  in  the  winter  inclement  weather  prevails^  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
terms  imply  an  allusion  to  the  weather. 
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ons  ;  hence  it  appears  to  me  that  the  words  KoBiig  elnov  ifuv  (ver. 
27),  which  are  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  B.K.L.M.  and  other 
critical  authorities,  are  a  gloss.  De  Wette  thinks  the  omission  pro- 
ceeds merely  from  the  circumstance  that  these  words  were  not  found 
in  the  foregoing  comparison,  and  accordingly  he  says  that  we  must 
here  acknowledge  an  instance  of  inaccuracy  in  John's  report.  But, 
although  the  following  language  does  not  occur  word  for  word  in  the 
previous  discourse,  yet  it  does  in  its  essential  contents.  Hence  this 
hypothesis  is  to  be  rejected  as  unsound. 

Ver.  29,  80. — The  idea  that  all  who  are  given  to  the  Eedeemer 
by  the  Father  (respecting  SMvcu^  comp.  the  Comm.  on  John  vi  87, 
44)  belong  to  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  lost,  is  here  en- 
larged upon  by  Christ,  evidently  with  the  melancholy  feeling  that 
these  persons  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  who,  in  the  widest  sense  of  his 
ministry,  were  contemplated  as  objects  of  redemption,  would  not- 
withstanding be  lost,  because  they  had  given  themselves  to  another 
power  than  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on 
John  vii  44.)  The  impossibility,  however,  of  true  believers  being 
lost,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  temptations  which  they  may  en- 
counter, is  not  founded  upon  their  fidelity  and  decision,  but  upon 
the  power  of  God,  Here  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  presented 
in  its  sublime  and  sacred  aspect ;  there  is  a  predestination  of  the 
holyy  which  is  taught  from  one  end  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  other  ; 
not  indeed  of  such  a  nature  that  a  gratia  irresistibilis  compels  the 
opposing  will  of  man,  but  so  that  that  will  of  man  which  receives 
and  loves  the  commands  of  God  is  produced  only  by  God's  grace. 
Hence  no  holy  person  has  ever  believed  himself  to  be  sanctified  by 
anything  (least  of  aU  by  anything  resting  in  himself)  except  the 
power  of  grace.  Accordingly  in  our  passage  Gtod  is  called  the  Pre- 
server, and  it  is  not  said  "  My  true  friends  keep  themselves  in  indis- 
soluble union  with  me,"  for  thus  no  man  would  be  saved.  But 
the  designation  of  the  Father  as  the  absolute  power  (jiei^  cjvndvrcov 
larC)  evidently  has  a  reference  to  evil  and  its  Representative,  whose 
hostile  activity  (dfmd^eiv)  appears  impotent  in  contrast  with  the 
victorious  might  of  Q^od. 

The  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light  upon  his  relation  to  the 
Father,  adds  the  declaration  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one"  (jtycj  kcu  6 
TTarijp  hf  iofisv)^  which  forms  the  centre-point  of  this  entire  discourse. 
The  idea  of  Son  being  necessarily  given  in  that  of  Father,  these 
words  express  just  as  much  as  6  vlbg  koI  6  TTarrip  tv  elai,  the  Son  and 
the  Father  are  one,  on  which  account  th'e  Redeemer  could  justly  say 
(without  the  need  of  supposing  the  conversation  abridged)  "because 
I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God"  (ver.  86).  The  primary  idea  suggested 
by  the  connexion  of  the  passage  is  that  o{  power,  so  that  the  phrase 
grtater  than  aU  (jiel^cjv  ndvrojv  iari,  ver.  29)  applies  also  to  the  Son, 
Vol.  n.— 82 
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But,  since  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  Divine  property  without  ai»- 
other,  it  follows  that  the  "  being  one"  (tu  elvcu)  must  denote  the  es^ 
aential  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  Still,  there  are  entirely 
unprejudiced  expositors,  such  as  Lticke  and  Tholuck,  who  have 
thought  that  our  passage  cannot  relate  to  equality  of  essence,  because 
in  other  passages  John  employs  the  expression  5v  cIv<m,  being  one^ 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to  himself.  (Comp.  xvii  11, 
21,  22.)  But  in  these  places  we  find  the  significant  addition  ^^  as 
also  I  and  my  Father  are  one"  {koSlj^  kcu  ^fielg  lycj  icdl  6  naTrjp  iv 
iafiev).  This  of  itself  is  enough  to  indicate  that  here  the  sense  of 
the  expression  cannot  he  essentially  different  from  that  which  we 
attach  to.it  in  the  verse  under  consideration,  and  a  closer  view  of  the 
subject  clearly  shews  that  it  is  not  so.  For  those  who  would  entertain 
the  hypothesis  that  the  oneness  refers  only  to  unity  of  toiU,  not  of 
nature — an  hypothesis  at  once  Arian,  Socinian,  and  Rationalistic — 
should  not  forget  that  true  unity  of  will  without  unity  of  nature  is 
inconceivable.  Hence,  if  Christ  speaks  of  unity  of  tvill  between 
himself  and  his  people,  this  can  subsist  only  so  far  as  such  unity  of 
will  has  been  rendered  possible  to  them  by  a  previous  communica- 
tion of  his  ncUure.^'  The  profound  idea,  that  believers  are  assimila- 
ted to  the  Lord  by  the  communication  of  his  nature  to  them  (which 
we  found,  John  vL,  in  the  participation  of  his  flesh  and  blood)  here 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  above-named  expositors ;  but,  this 
being  kept  in  view,  it  is  clear  tha,t  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  the 
other,  the  language  cannot  but  relate  to  consubstantiality.f 

In  conclusion,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  tv,  and  not  cic, 
is  employed.  The  choice  of  the  former  expression  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  to  apprehend  the  relation  of  triality  to 
unity  in  the  Trinity.  Triality  oi persons  forms  a  unity  of  being  but 
not  oi person;  the  latter  mode  of  speech  would  not  be  «wpcr-natural, 
but  contrary  to  nature.  The  most  ancient  Fathers,  as  is  known, 
were  strangers  to  the  view  which  has  obtained  since  the  time  of 
Augustine,  and  is  common  in  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed,  which 
asserts  a  numerical  unity  of  the  triality  of  persons. 

Ver.  31-33. — The  Jews  quite  correctly  understood  the  expres- . 
sion  as  denoting  constibstantiality  (de  Wette  discovers  in  this  a  mis- 
take of  the  Jews  [!],  as  if  Christ  did  not  in  other  instances  ascribe 
to  himself  Divine  dignity  and  attributes — and,  moreover,  here  had 
they  made  such  a  mistake,  he  certainly  would  have  removed  it  with 

*  This  is  acknowledged  bj  Tholuok.  in  the  fourth  edition  (p.  196)  where  he  remarks 
that  to  he  one^  even  when  used  in  application  to  the  disciples,  denotes  not  merely  an  ea> 
iemal  harmony  of  will,  but  intemai  fellowship  of  lifb,  as  the  source  of  that  harmony.  That 
the  expression  must  be  used  thus  is  obvious,  for  the  unity  of  believers  with  Christ  de* 
pends  upon  the  participation  of  tiie  Divine  nature  through  the  communication  of  his  Spirit 
(Oomp.  2  Peter  L  4.) 

f  The  same  idea  is  also  indicated  in  the  subsequent  language  of  Jeso^  John  x.  36,  IL 
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a  word) ;  beKeving,  however,  not  that  God  had  made  Christ  equal 
to  himself,  but  that  Christ  had  arrogated  to  himself  equality  with 
God  (ver.  83),  they  viewed  his  words  as  involving  blasphemy  against 
God.  Here  it  will  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  ver.  25,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  meaning  of  "  Son  of  Qt)d/'  The  Jews  regarded 
Jesus  as  an  ordinary  man  (dvdpumog  Siv  noteic  oearrrbv  9€<5v),  but 
nevertheless  thought  it  possible  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  saw 
no  blasphemy  in  his  open  declaration  that  he  was  so  (ver.  25).  How- 
ever, when  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  they  took  up  stones 
and  cried  out,  "  He  blasphemes  God  V  Hence,  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  the  term  "  Son  of  God,''  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  was  synonymous  with  Messiah  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  signi- 
fied something  higher  and  superhuman.  As,  according  to  earthly 
laws,  the  son  bears  the  dignity  of  the  fether,  so  the  expression  "  Son 
of  Qod"  denotes  equality  of  dignity,  and  the  common  national  opin- 
ion did  not  ascribe  this  even  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  believed  to 
be  only  an  extraordinary  man  (dvSp<»moc  Kar'  licXoy^v).  Hence,  the 
term  Son  of  God  when  connected  with  the  name  Christ  (as  John  i 
50,  vL  69,  ix.  17,  85),  is  a  more  precise  definition  of  it,  and  the  com- 
bination is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "  The  Messiah,  who  (according 
to  the  more  profound  view)  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  or 
Logos.''  If  the  term  had  been  a  common  (fesignation  of  the  Mes- 
dah,  the  defence  of  Jesus  must  have  taken  quite  a  different  form  ; 
it  would  have  been  requisite  for  him  merely  to  say  this  :  "  I  only 
answered  your  question  (verse  24),  and  how  can  blasphemy  be 
involved  in  my  saying  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  whom  ye  yourselves 
are  partially  inclined  to  consider  me  ?"  Instead  of  this,  the 
Bedeemer,  in  the  first  place,  again  reminds  them  of  his  good 
works,  and  when  the  Jews  reply  that  they  appreciate  these,  Christ 
adduces  an  argument  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  sufficiently 
shews  that  he  himself  intended  this  expression  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  more  profound  manner. 

Ver.  34-86. — The  Lord  cites  the  remarkable  passage,  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  quotation,  v6/iOf, 
laWy  is  used  in  the  wider  sense,  of  the  Old  Testament  generally. 
The  whole  is  named  by  synecdoche  from  the  chief  part,  viz.,  the 
Thorah.)  The  expression  occurs  in  like  manner,  John  xii.  84, 
XV.  25.  Secondly,  as  to  the  passage  itself,  the  words  run :  ■♦iji 
d^Vs  '\S'^h9  -^aan  b^  ta-^rtVi}  ''R'TftK  ;  LXX.  t/G)  elnay  Qeol  iarSy  koI  viol 
inpioTov  navreg,  J  said  ye  are  Gods,  and  all  Sons  of  the  Most  High. 
This  juxtaposition  of  God  and  Son  of  the  Most  High,  explains  the 
synonymous  use  of  the  terms  "  God"  and  "  Son  of  God"  by  Christ 
in  the  sequel  (ver.  33,  36).  The  Son  partakes  the  nature  of  the 
Father,  and  therefore  the  Son  of  God  is  himself  God.  Thus  the- 
Jews  concluded,  and  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning  is  acknowl- 
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edged  by  Jesus  himself.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  applicahU' 
ity  of  the  name  of  God  in  certain  cases,  and  this  the  Redeemer  in- 
tends to  point  out  by  the  citation.  The  customary  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  use  of  the  quotation  in  our  passage  (the  mode  adopted 
by  Lucke  and  Tholuck)  is  as  follows.  It  is  said  that  the  Psalm  re- 
lates to  judges  or  kings ;  that  these  are  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Elohim,  hecavse  (hey  were  to  discharge  their  duty  in  the  name 
of  God;  and  that  hence  the  Redeemer  draws  the  conclusion  :  if  or- 
dinary kings  are  called  gods,  surely  the  highest  king,  Messiah,  may 
wear  this  name.  We  cannot  say  that  this  view  is  characterized  by 
any  actual  error.  At  the  same  time  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  rigidness  of  the  Mosaic  Monotheism  is  incompatible  with  the 
facility  with  which  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  applied  to  mortals,  if 
the  custom  of  calling  kings  Elohim  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  circumstance,  that  they  were  to  exercise  their  office  in  the  name 
of  God.  Who  gives  to  an  ambassador  the  title  of  majesty ^  because 
he  acts  in  the  name  of  his  monarch  ?  The  custom  itself,  however, 
is  indubitable ;  compare  Exodus  xxi  6,  xxii  8,  28,  with  Exodus 
xviii.  15,  Deut.  i.  17,  xix.  17.  Accordingly,  the  only  question  is — 
whence  did  this  extraordinary  application  of  the  name  Elohim 
arise  2  We  best  ascertain  this  from  Exod.  xviii.  15,  where  it  is 
said  :  fi-^t^g  ib^n^  wn  ^^i  ite;  y^.  These  words  are  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  regal  and  judicial  ministry  of  Moses  ;  and  hence 
it  is  seen  that,  according  to  the  genuine  theocratic  view,  Qt)d  him- 
self is  conceived  of  strictly  as  the  true  King  and  Judge  of  Israel, 
who  only  has  his  organ  through  whom  he  manifests  himself.  Thus 
the  name  Elohim,  applied  to  those  who  are  in  authority,  presup- 
poses a  real  union  of  the  person  with  God ;  if  this  does  not  exist, 
the  name  has  no  truth,*  That  the  Redeemer  intended  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
9  to  be  understood  thus,  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  language  :  -ngh^ 
ovg  b  ^og  rov  Gcov  lyivero^  to  whom  the  word  of  Ood  came.  This 
form  of  speech  is  parallel  with  the  £etmiliar  phrase  St  "}n^  nn^  ^1^3 
••5$^,  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  upon^  etc.,  a  well-known  formula  to 
mark  the  source  and  moment  of  those  higher  communications  which 
the  prophets  received.  Consequently  we  are  here  to  understand  not 
merely  the  authorities  purely  political,  but  prophets  and  Divinely- 
enlightened  men  in  general,  who,  according  to  the  theocratic  view, 
might  also  judge,  because  God,  the  only  true  Judge,  spoke  through 
them.    All  these  were  termed  children  of  Chd,  because  the  power 

*  In  opposition  to  this,  de  Wette  remarks  that  a  real  mu<m  between  these  pereons  and 
God  cannot  be  supposed,  because  GU)d  rebukes  them  (where  ?)  as  unrighteous.  But  here 
the  language  does  not  relate  to  ooncrete  individuals,  in  so  &r  as  they  express  the  idea 
imperfectly;  it  relates  to  the  idea  as  such.  This  idea  is,  that  authorities  are  called  gods^ 
not  because  an  office  is  entrusted  to  them  externally  by  Gkxi,  but  because  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  organs  of  the  Divine  will|  which  they  would  necessarily  bo,  even  if  their  own 
hearts  were  oorrupt    (Compare  the  remarks  on  John  xl  49-62.) 
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and  nature  of  God  wrought  in  them  and  were  manifested  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  a  real  parallel  subsists  between  them  and  Christ 
himself,  only  that  in  him  the  absolute  and  perfect  manifestation  of 
God  was  represented,  on  which  account  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God 
absolutely,  6  vlhg  rov  Geov,  whilst  the  others  (to  avail  myself  of  a 
Philonean  distinction)  were  rather  called  viol  tov  XSyov^  sons  of  the 
Logos.  In  this  eminent  sense,  the  Lord  here  designates  himself  bv 
6  rraTTjp  if/laae^  whom  the  Father  coTisecrated.  The  expression  dyid^eiv 
=  '^•^J?n  is  here  to  be  retained  in  the  literal  and  primary  signification* 
in  which  it  is  used  =  d^^etv,  "  to  set  apart  from  a  number,"  es- 
pecially for  sacred  use.  For  whilst  all  prophets,  and  those  to  whom 
the  word  of  Qtxi  came,  may  be  called  consecrated  (fiyuujfjU-voi)  in  re- 
lation to  the  world,  the  Messiah  is  the  distinguished  One  among 
these  consecrated  ones  themselves,  and  thus  pre-eminently  the  Holy 
One  of  Gt)d  {dyio^  tov  Oeov  Kar'  i^oxrjv),  (Comp.  John  vi.  69.)  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  argument,  and  fasten  it  upon  the  hearers, 
Jesus  adds  :  kcU  ov  dvvarcu  Xvdrjvcu  ij  ypofprj^  and  the  Scripture  can- 
not, etc.  The  meaning  of  Xvdrjvcu  is  here  to  be  understood  just  as  in 
Matth.  V.  17,  QaL  ii.  18  ;  the  Scripture,  as  the  expressed  will  of  the 
unchangeable  God,  is  itself  immutable  and  indissoluble. 

Ver.  37-89. — This  language  of  Jesus  (comp.  the  explanation  of 
V.  36)  is  not  unimportant,  as  the  means  of  ascertaining,  firom  his 
own  lips,  the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  proof  which  lies  in  the  in- 
ternal and  Divine  power  of  his  words.  It  is  evident  that  here  two 
kinds  of  believing  (jrurreveiv)  are  distinguished,  thfe  moreveiv  rolg 
ifryoL^y  believing  the  works,  and  the  moreveiv  ifioly  believing  me.  Now, 
since  the  latter  is  represented  as  to  be  produced  by  the  former,  the 
"  believing  me,*'  appears  the  higher.  It  presupposes  full  suscepti- 
bility to  the  Divine  influence  which  proceeded  from  Jesus,  and  where 
such  susceptibility  existed,  miracles  certainly  were  rather  an  addi- 
tion to  the  proof  than  the  proof  itself.  But  where  this  was  want- 
ing, and  the  impressions  of  Divine  things  had  to  contend  with  the 
manifold  workings  of  sin — which  operated  partly  from  within  and 
partly  from  without — there  it  was  requisite  to  give  such  a  sign  of 
his  heavenly  mission  as  should  set  aside  every  doubt ;  and  this  was 
the  purpose  answered  by  the  miracles.  Where  those  also  passed  by 
without  effect,  the  deadening  process  was  complete,  and  sin  had 
gained  the  victory. 

Respecting  yiv6aiceiv  kcu  moreveiv,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  vi. 
69.  Some  manuscripts  here  omit  one  and  some  tbe  other  idea,  the 
arrangement  having  appeared  to  many  transcribers  unsuitable. 
The  clause  iv  tiiol  6  Trar^p  jcdyw  ev  avrC),  the  Father  in  me  and  J  in 
him,  which  expresses  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  love  between 
Father  and  Son,  is  elucidated  in  the  remarks  on  xiv.  10.  Con- 
cerning ver.  89,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  vii.  30. 

*  Beepecting  d/ioC^tv,  oomp.  the  particulars  on  John  xii  3i 
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§  7.  The  Baising  of  Lazabus. 

(John  X.  40— xL  67.)  » 

The  last  verses  of  chap.  x.  form  only  a  transition  to  tlie  follow- 
ing narrative.  The  Lord  lefk  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  return  to  Ghl- 
ilee.  He  went  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan  into  the  neighbourhood 
which  John  the  Baptist  had  consecrated  by  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry.  Many  old  friends  of  the  Baptist  here  collected  around 
Christ,  and  found  the  words  of  the  Baptist  confirmed  in  him.  Al- 
thongh  the  latter  had  not  appeared  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  yet 
they  were  convinced  that  a  prophetic  spirit  dwelt  and  operated  in 
him.  Hence  they  followed  the  direction  of  this  spirit,  and  believed 
in  Jesus,  to  whom  John  professed  to  be  only  a  forerunner.  (Con- 
cerning ver.  41,  compare  the  observations  on  i.  27.) 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  follows  the  important  account  of  the 
resuscitation  of  Lazarus.*  From  this  we  take  occasion  to  glance 
again  at  the  nature  of  that  death  (comp.  the  remarks  on  the  re- 
awakening of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  in  the  Comm.  Luke  vii  11), 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  which,  in  cases  of  resuscitation,  all 
depends  ;  and  we  do  so,  because  the  precision  that  characterizes 
this  narrative  furnishes  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  historical 
certainty,  and  hence  the  most  appropriate  occasion  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  important  circumstance.  To  this  day,  death  is  such 
a  mysterious  event,  that  instances  occur  in  which,  before  decompo- 
sition (so  often  long  delayed)  has  commenced,  the  physician  finds 
himself  destitute  of  all  criteria  by  which  to  determine  whether  the 
inanimate  condition  of  the  body  is  real  death,  or  only  a  profound 
swoon,  a  trance.  How  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case 
during  the  imperfect  state  of  medical  science  in  antiquity,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  among  the  Jews,  who  did  not  leave  their  dead 
unburied  after  sunset !  It  is  therefore  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  upon  external  grounds,  that  the  death  of  those  whose 
reanimation  is  narrated  in  evangelical  history  (and  amongst  them 
Lazarus)  was  not  merely  apparent.f    Hence  Spinoza  (comp.  Bayle's 

*  It  certainlj  is  extraordinaiy  that  this  account  is  wanting  in  the  synoptical  Evangel- 
ists. I  cannot  regard  the  omission  as  accidental,  or  explain  it  from  the  circumstance  that 
these  Evangelists  relate  more  especially  what  took  place  in  Galilee.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  have  been  a  definite  reason  that  restrained  them  from  inserting  an  occurrence  which 
excited  so  much  wonder.  Perhaps  it  may  be  correct  to  conjecture  that  it  was  not  wished 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fomily  of  Lazarus  while  they  survived,  or  even  to  himself  daring 
his  life.  With  John  this  scruple  was  of  no  force,  because  he  wrote  at  a  later  period,  and 
when  he  composed  his  Gospel  he  lived  out  of  Palestine. 

f  This  kind  of  proof  is  urged  against  Paulus  and  Gabler  (in  the  TheoL  Joum.  voL  iiL) 
by  Heubner  and  Beinhard.  But,  although  they  make  many  excellent  remarks,  the  proof 
is  deficient. 
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Lex.  under  tte  article  Spinoza),  when  he  declares  himself  prepared 
to  abandon  his  system  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  if  any 
one  can  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
well  knows  that  such  a  proof  is  impossible  to  the  skeptic — and  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  appointment  of  God  it  is  intended  to  be  so.* 
For  no  miracle  is  designed  to  compel  him  who  opposes  it  to  believe  ; 
it  is  only  meant  to  confirm  in  faith  him  who  yields  himself  to  it 
with  all  the  inclination  of  his  soul.  To  persons  of  'the  latter  char- 
acter, our  narrative  on  the  one  hand  alTords  abundant  incidental 
evidence,  while,  on  the  other,  it  obviously  contains  the  chief  sup- 
port in  resuscitations  of  the  dead,  viz.,  the  open,  unequivocal,  cfo- 
daration  (/  Jestis  that  Lazarus  was  dead  (xi  14).  The  veracity  of 
the  Lord  is  the  ovXy  perfectly  sure  foundation  on  which  to  rest  our 
conviction  that  reanimated  persons  had  been  really  dead — a  fact 
which  we  cannot  establish  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly,f  where 
the  Redeemer  himself  denies  death,  we  cannot  recognize  an  awak- 
ening of  the  dead  without  taking  away  the  most  certain  basis  of  the 
very  conviction  we  entertain.^  (Comp.  the  observations  on  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  in  the  Conmi.  Matth.  ix.  24.) 

The  form  in  which  the  occurrence  under  our  consideration  is  re- 
lated brings  to  view  a  circumstance  which  in  all  miracles  is  specially 
to  be  noticed.  The  copious  conversations  held  by  Jesus  with  the 
disciples  and  the  two  sisters,  clearly  shew  that  in  them  all  the  Lord 
designed  the  advancement  of  their  spiritual  life.  Indeed  we  must 
presume  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  transaction  even  in  re- 
gard to  Lazarus  himself;  it  were  unworthy  to  suppose  that  he  was 
employed  merely  as  a  medium  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  are 
to  presume  in  the  man  himself  sufficient  causes  to  induce  such  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  proceedings.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  condition  was  somewhat  as  follows.  Doubtless  he  was  a 
man  of  high  spiritual  vocation,  on  which  account  the  Redeemer 
loved  him  ;  but  he  may  have  had  severe  temptations,  and  may  not 
have  attained  to  the  new  life  of  regeneration  without  difficulty. 

*  It  is  true,  zi.  39  has  been  regarded  as  proviDg  the  commeDoement  of  the  process  of 
decomposition,  the  sure  external  sign  that  the  animating  and  preserving  soul  has  depart- 
ed ;  bnt  the  exposition  of  the  passage  will  shew  that  the  words  ^6ji  o^ei  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  proof. 

t  If  Paulus  and  (Jabler  wish  fhrther  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  regard  Lazarus  aa 
aduaUy  dead,  foreseeing  his  resurrection,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  do  violence  to  th» 
simple  phraseology  of  the  text ;  and,  the  argument  against  them  is  in  this  respect  per- 
fectly victorious. 

X  Yet  we  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  such  cases  in  determining^ 
uihai  our  Lord  actuoMy  meant  by  the  denial,  as  in  all  others.  The  Gospels  are  fidl  of 
instances  in  which  his  terse  emphatic  language  cannot  be  taken  literally.  Had  h» 
Aere  confined  himself  to  the  declaration  that  Lazarus  sl^t,  it  would  still  not  justify  thS' 
inference  against  all  the  attendant  evidence,  that  he  was  not  actually  dead.  Nay,  th& 
language  v.  4,  "This  sickness  is  not  unto  death, ^'  seems  almost  precisely  parallel  witbi 
the  declaration  Matth.  ix.  24^  "  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.** — [K. 
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Hence  perhaps  he  needed  a  peculiarly  powerfnl  impulse,  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  saw  fit  to  produce  in  this  particular  form.  The  un- 
usually detailed  character  of  the  narrative  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  feet  that  the  occurrence  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  main  theme  of  John.  For,  here  Christ  appears  to 
be  in  reality  the  life,  having  the  power  to  overcome  death  itself  in 
its  most  repulsive  manifestation,  viz.,  the  physical.  Moreover,  on 
account  of  the*  proximity  of  Jerusalem,  the  event  involved  con- 
sequences of  greater  importance  than  attended  others  of  this  kind« 

Chap.  xi.  1,  2. — John,  in  the  first  place,  describes  the  scene  of 
the  action.  The  family  is  presumed  to  be  known  to  the  readers, 
and  hence  the  reference  to  a  fact  not  related  till  afterwards  (xiL  1, 
ffi)  Since  Jesus  so  often  stayed  with  these  £riends,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  last  days  of  his  life  on  earth  frequently  visited  them, 
this  is  very  easily  explained.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Bethany 
(situated  only  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  comp.  ver.  18)  is 
called  a  village  of  Mary  and  Martha,  not  of  Lazarus.  This  might  be 
understood  as  implying  that  the  sisters  were  owners  of  the  spot : 
but  such  a  view  is  contradicted  by  the  Jewish  constitution,  which 
rendered  the  possession  of  entire  villages  impossible.  Accordingly, 
this  expression  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  nothing  more  than  the 
affection  of  these  sisters  for  the  Redeemer,  on  account  of  which 
Bethany  was  named  after  them. 

Yer.  3,  4. — ^As  soon  as  Lazarus  became  ill,  the  sisters  hastened 
to  apply  to  him  whom  they  themselves  had  already  often  tried  and 
proved  as  a  helper  in  all  circumstances  of  need.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Lord,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  affirms  :  this  sickness 
is  not  unto  death  {avrrj  tJ  dadeveia  <Ak  ^otl  Trpd?*  BavaTov\  whereas 
Lazarus  died.^  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  disease  was  not 
of  a  fatal  character  at  the  time  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
Jesus,  but  became  so  afterwards.  Yet,  if  we  here  exclude  the 
higher  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer,  how  could  he  speak  in  such 
decided  terms  upon  the  mere  information  of  the  messenger  ?  It  is 
far  more  simple,  and  more  consistent  with  the  whole  account,  to  say 
that  the  Saviour  spoke  these  words  with  respect  to  the  resurrection 
which  he  already  beheld  in  spirit  as  accomplished.  The  obscure  form 
of  the  language  was  occasioned,  as  Tholuck  justly  remarks,  by  the  de- 
45ign  which  Jesus  cherished  in  regard  to  the  sisters.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose that  they  should  be  perfected  in  feith ;  and  since  Lazarus  was 
already  dead,  when  the  statement  that,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  the  sickness  would  not  issue  in  death,  reached  them,  they 
must  have  felt  themselves  involved  in  an  inward  conflict  as  to  whe- 
ther their  exalted  Friend  had  spoken  the  truth.    Tholuck  thinks 

♦  The  expression  uaOheia  npbc  Ouvarov  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  r\%^h  n^h, 
2  Kings  zx.  1,  concerning  the  sidmess  of  Hesekiah. 
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that  Jesus,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  had  the  disciples  also  in 
view,  who,  if  he  had  expressed  himself  plainly  respecting  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  had  waited  two  days  before  going  to  the  relief  of  the 
family  (ver.  6),  could  not  have  borne  the  trial  But  to  me  this 
appears  less  probable,  because,  in  order  to  set  them  at  rest,  he 
certainly  might  have  commimicated  to  them  his  reasons  for  the 
delay. 

As  the  design  of  the  sickness,  the  glory  of  God  (SS^a  rov  Qeov) 
is  now  mentioned,  (comp.  ix.  3,  where,  in  a  similar  connexion,  the 
ipavepcjoig  t&v  ipyan/  rov  8.  is  spoken  of,)  it  was  intended  as  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  glory  of  the  Father  should  be  displayed  in 
the  Son.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
these  words  only  one  part  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  sick- 
ness is  exhibited ;  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Lazarus  could 
not  be  employed  merely  as  a  medium.  The  great  event  of  his  life 
alike  belonged  to  his  own  spiritual  development  and  was  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gradual  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ  to  the 
world. 

Ver.  5-8. — ^For  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  Evangelist  places  the 
love  of  Christ  to  the  family  of  Lazarus  as  well  as  to  Lazarus  him- 
self, in  immediate  connexion  with  his  delay  in  Persea  ;  it  is  not  till 
two  days  afterwards  that  the  Lord  invites  his  disciples  to  depart. 
But  why  did  not  Jesus  immediately  hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to 
aflford  the  family  that  relief  which  he  intended  to  give  them  ?  Here 
I  agree  with  Tholuck,  who  thinks  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  with 
Liicke,  that  Christ  had  found  in  PersBa  such  a  fertile  field  of  opera- 
tion that  he  would  not  relinquish  spiritual  objects  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  bodily  assistance.  For,  he  might  have  left  some  disci- 
ples behind  and  soon  have  returned,  and  thus  have  neglected 
nothing  there.  Besides  which,  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  cer- 
tainly was  to  Lazarus  himself,  to  the  sisters,  and  to  the  numerous 
acquaintances,  an  occasion  of  spiritual  aid.  It  was  evidently 
designed  that,  through  this  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Gk)d, 
all  of  them,  Lazarus  himself  included,  should  grow  in  the  inner 
man.  Moreover,  verse  16  makes  it  certain  that  the  Eedeemer 
was  not  detained  in  opposition  to  his  wish  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  de- 
ferred the  journey.  The  only  correct  view  must  be  that  which 
regards  the  delay  as  designed  to  assist  the  faith  of  those  concerned 
in  it.  Jesus  here  acted  much  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman,  with  a  view  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  energy 
of  the  spiritual  life.* 

•  De  Wette  in  hia  Andachtabuch  (Berlin,  1825)  vol.  I  p.  292  f.,  remarks,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  that  Jesus  never  designedly  and  of  his  own  accord  occasioned  or  magnified 
his  miracles,  and  hence  it  must  have  been  something  external  that  detained  him.  The 
•ame  sentiment  is  expressed  in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage.    But  let  it  be  kept 
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John  now  reports  on  immediate  conversation  between  Christ 
and  the  disciples,  who  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to 
Jndea.  Their  love  for  Lazarus  certainly  was  active  enough  to  in- 
duce the  wish  that  Jesus  could  be  with  him  ;  perhaps  they  thought 
the  danger  was  not  so  imminent,  and  that  the  Lord  could  do  Laza- 
rus good  at  a  distance,  by  his  wilL  (NOv  is  here  equal  to  dprUjg  in 
the  signification  "just  now/'  "  recently/'  as  it  occurs  also  in  profane 
writers.) 

Ver.  9,  10. — The  Lord  answers  the  warning  of  the  disciples  not 
to  put  himself  in  peril,  by  a  mysterious  declaration,  which,  however 
it  may  be  taken,  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  connexion.  If, 
with  Liicke  and  others,  we  adhere  strictly  to  the  words  "  are  there 
not  twelve  hours  of  the  day  ?"  (pvx^  dcjdem  eloiv  d)p<u  r^f  ^ifiepagy)  it 
is  true  that  this  expression  is  eminently  appropriate  as  a  mode  of 
designating  the  time  for  labour,  during  which  we  may  quietly  pur- 
sue our  calling,  so  that  the  meaning  is  parallel  with  the  passage  ix. 
4-5 — "  I  must  work  while  it  is  day."  But,  in  the  sequel,  the  words 
"  walk  in  the  night"  (nepinaTelv  iv  t§  wktC)^  are  not  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  Redeemer,  and  we  must  then  regard  ver.  10  merely  as 
an  expansion  of  the  metaphor,  having  no  particular  significance,  but 
introduced  simply  as  the  antithesis  to  "  walking  in  the  day" — a 
supposition  not  in  harmony  with  the  depth  of  thought  contained  in 
the  figurative  discourses  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  at- 
tempt, with  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  and  Lampe,  to  give  a  significance 
to  these  last  words,  by  referring  them  to  the  disciples,  to  whom 
Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  light  that  illumines  their  path,  to 
this  view,  again,  the  "twelve  hours"  do  not  adjust  themselves. 
Lticke  says  that,  besides  this,  any  reference  of  the  light  to  Christ, 
as  the  Light  of  the  world,  is  inadmissible,  because  it  is  expressly 
said  :  <t^  rov  tcoofwv  tovtov^  light  of  THIS  world.  But  in  this, 
he  has  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  this  appendage  relates  only 
to  the  comparison,  whereas,  in  its  interpretation,  the  sun  is  evi- 
dently to  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  something  higher.  The  ob- 
Bcurity  in  the  language  is  thus  made  to  reduce  the  thought  to  a 
mere  triviality,  as  if  it  were  said :  "  one  may  travel  more  safely 
and  peaceftdly  by  day  than  by  night  /'  a  remark  which  could 
not  fall  from  the  lips  of  Christ  in  a  moment  when  his  soul  was 
occupied  with  the  loftiest  thoughts.  Hence  nothing  remains  (as 
we  have  already  remarked  on  ix.  4,  5,  compared  with  xii.  35, 
36)  btit  to  suppose  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour  contain  more 
than  one  reference.*     He  again  conceives  of  himself  in  a  two- 

In  view  that  the  Redeemer  did  not  delay  of  his  own  aooord,  bat  fh)m  the  inward  im* 
poise  of  the  Father,  without  whose  will  he  did  nothing — and   the  objection  falls  to 
the  g^und.    No  one  can  find  fault  with  this  but  he  who  regards  Christ  as  a  mere  man. 
*  Here  again  De  Wette  considers  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  exposition  as  well  as  to 
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fold  view ;  first,  as  standing  fraternally  on  a  parallel  with  men, 
and  fulfilling  his  appointed  day's  work ;  secondly,  in  his  higher  dig- 
nity, as  the  spiritual  illuminator  of  the  world,  as  the  promoter  of 
everything  good  and  beautiful  upon  earth.  In  the  first  words,  the 
former  reference  predominates  ;  in  the  last,  the  latter.  Hence  the 
first  sentence  relates  chiefly  to  the  Lord ;  the  latter  to  the  dis- . 
ciples.  With  their  anxiety  concerning  the  Lord,  there  was  also 
a  mixture  of  fear  for  themselves  (as  is  clearly  shewn  by  verse  16, 
whence  it  appe^s  that  they  apprehended  death  from  the  journey 
to  Judea)  ;  in  allusion  to  this,  Christ  directs  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  being  with  him,  in  the  lustre  of  his  Ught,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

A  reference  to  enemies  as  those  who^  creeping  in  the  dark,  chose 
crooked  paths  (according  to  which  De  Wette  even  thinks  that  an 
allusion  to  Matth,  x.  16,  is  to  be  discovered  in  our  passage),  is  by  no 
means  to  be  supposed,  such  a  reference  being  entirely  unsuited  to 
the  present  connexion ;  the  '^  walking  in  the  night,"  seems  intended 
to  admonish  the  disciples  that  they  should  never  walk  rvithout  him 
imd  his  light,  but  toith  him  everywhere  and  .  at  all  times.  This 
view — that  in  our  verses  two  senses  are  blended — affords  the  great- 
est facility  in  explaining  the  difficult  clause  :  ^i  rh  ^oif  qvk  iariv  iv 
aAro),  because  there  is  no  Ught  in  him.  The  simile,  strictly  carried 
out,  requires  "  to  him''  (ovtw),  and  that  interchange  of  preposi- 
tions and  constructions,  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  practice, 
would  put  iv  avT<^  for  aifrC).  However,  the  literal  sense  is  to  be 
rigidly  retained,  and  in  these  words  we  may  discover  the  transi- 
tion from  metaphorical  to  literal  language.  (Luke  xvi  8,  a  sim- 
ilar transition  from  figurative  to  literal  language  occurs.)  In  the 
simile,  of  course  the  light  is  to  be  regarded  as  operating  externally ; 
but,  in  the  solution,  "  light"  means  that  energy  which  interntdly 
enlightens  men  concerning  Qoi  and  his  relation  to  God  ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  is  indicated  by  Iv  avri^^  in  him. 

Ver.  11-16. — After  the  expiration  of  two  days  (ver.  6),  the  Ee- 
deemer  openly  announced  to  his  disciples  that  which  he  knew  in  the 
Spirit.  (We  are  not  to  suppose  that  fresh  messengers  were  sent 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  death  ;  if  such  a  circumstance  had  taken 
place,  so  carefully  accurate  as  John  is  in  the  narrative  before  us,  he 
would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it.)  He  told  them  that  Lazarus 
was  dead,  and  that  he  was  going  to  awaken  him.  But  as  Jesus 
called  death  sleep,  the  disciples  thought  he  meant  literal  sleep,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  a  favourable  sign  ;  doubtless  they  adduced  this  as 

the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  should  attach  more  than  one  sense  to  a  declaration  of 
Christ ;  whilst  in  other  passages  he  himself  maintains  the  very  thing  to  which  he  here 
dbjecta  Sorely  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  the  profound  language  of  Christ  destitute  of 
that  which  is  readilj  acknowledged  in  a  Shakspeare  ot  a  Jean  Paul  I  (Oomp.  the  expon* 
tiou  of  John  iv.  12  and  ziv.  18. 
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an  aignment  to  shew  that  the  perilous  journey  he  proposed  was  un- 
necessary. It  was  not  till  then  iiiat  Jesus  said  in  unambig^uous  terms 
(7ra^/Sty(T^) :  Lazarus  is  dead  (Ad^apog  dTriSa/ve),  at  the  same  time, 
however,  adding  that  his  death  was  no  loss,  but  a  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  heighten  their  joy,  since  it  would  be  the  means  of  advan- 
cing their  faith.  Still,  in  the  minds  of  some  at  least  of  the  disciples, 
the  fear  of  death  was  not  yet  completely  overcome.  Thomas* 
(comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  8),  convinced  that  their  death,  like 
that  of  their  Master,  was  inevitable,  exclaimed^  dTioBdvwfuy  ^ 
airrov,  let  U8  die  with  him.  These  words  certainly  express  great 
fidelity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  indicate  weakness  of  faith,  and 
that  exaltation  of  external  circumstances  and  relations  above  the 
victorious  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  generally  characterizes  this 
apostle.f    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  xx.  24,  ffi) 

There  are  only  two  things  remaining  in  this  passage  that  need 
special  attention,  viz.,  the  term  KomdaOcUj  sleep,  and  its  correspond- 
ing i^TTPL^eiv,  awaken.  As  regards  the  first  expression,  its  use  to 
denote  death  is  well  known.  (Comp.  Matth.  xxvii.  52 ;  Acts  vii 
60,  xiii.  36  ;  1  Cor.  va  89,  xi  30,  xv.  6-18  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  ffi) 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used.  It  is 
very  natural  to  think  merely  of  the  external  similarity  between  a 
corpse  and  the  body  of  a  person  asleep,  and  indeed  it  is  probable 
that  this  gave  rise  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  which  the  passage  before 
us  famishes  an  instance.  But  it  certainly  appears  that  something 
more  than  this  outward  resemblance  is  included,  though  to  most 
persons  it  may  be  but  obscurely,  in  the  representation,  viz.,  the  idea 
that  the  dead  person  is  also  spiritually  in  a  condition  similar  to 
sleep.  Without  conveying  the  idea  of  entire  spiritual  inaction,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  as  the 
necessary  medium  of  its  operation,  must  produce  in  it  a  certain  de- 
pression of  consciousness ;  on  which  account,  also,  the  life  of  the 
soul  without  the  body  till  the  resurrection,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  (which  knows  of  no  immortal  life  purely  spiritual  and 
apart  from  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  is  a  mere  state  of  tran- 
sition. Finally,  the  term  i^vrrvl^eiv  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  (Acts  xvi.  27,  i^vrrvog  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
sense.)  It  is  employed  simply  on  account  of  the  metaphorical 
vTTvo^  ;  it  cannot  be  used  directly  for  dviardvai.  It  occurs  also  Job 
xiv.  12,  only  in  connexion  with  imvog,  and  is  figuratively  applied  to 
the  resurrection :  &vBQ(»mog  61  Kocfirfielg  ov  firfv  dvaary,  ^(jjg  dv  6  ovpavbg 
oi)  fiij  avpf>cut>^f  luU  oiic  i^VTTViadifjiTOVTai  i^  vnvov  ai)T&v, 

*  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  term  avfifiadijT^c  occora. 

f  Tholuck  jnstlj  obseryes  that  the  perfeotlj  nndeeigned  ooourrenoe  of  such  a  psycho- 
logical conformity  in  the  characters  is  an  important  oircumstanoe  in  support  of  the  hi8t(V> 
Seal  ocedibility  of  John. 
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Ver.  17-20. — In  the  verses  that  follow,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  interview  of  the  Lord  with  the  two  sisters.  When 
Jesus  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany,  the  deceased  had  lain 
four  days  in  the  grave.  The  proximity  of  Jerusalem  had  induced 
the  presence  of  many  friends,  who  were  consoling  the  afflicted  sur- 
vivors. (Ver.  19,  at  nepl  MdpOav  tccu  Maplav^  according  to  a  known 
Greecism,  cannot  mean  any  others  than  the  persons  named.  Comp. 
Winer's  Gramm.  p.  384.  Still,  it  must  here  be  said,  that  mourners 
had  already  come  from  the  town  itself,  and  that  others  from  Jerusa- 
lem came  in  addition  to  them.)  Mary  was  in  the  house  with  these. 
Martha  may  have  been  occupied  out  of  doors ;  at  all  events  she  first 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  the  known  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals (the  sisters)  is  stamped  upon  the  narrative ;  Martha  appears 
the  more  prominently  active,  Mary  quiet  and  retiring.  Mary  did 
not  know  that  Christ  had  arrived.  He  paused  be/ore  he  came  to 
the  town  (ver.  30),  probably  because  he  was  near  the  place  of  inter- 
ment ;  and  Martha,  in  announcing  to  Mary  that  Jesus  was  come, 
said  :  "  the  Teacher  is  come"  (6  SiddaicaXo^  ndpeoTi),  This  remark 
would  have  been  unsuitable,  had  Martha  known  that  Mary  had 
already  Ibeen  informed  of  the  Lord's  arrival ;  in  this  case  Mary 
also  would  have  hastened  to  Jesus. 

Ver.  21-27. — The  Evangelist,  in  the  first  place,  reports  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  with  Marthay  which  she  opens  with  the  avowal  of 
her  belief  that  if  he  had  been  present  Lazarus  would  not  have  died. 
(Mary  expresses  herself  in  like  manner  verse  32.)  Doubtless  she 
thought  that  then  God  would  have  heard  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  and 
would  have  restored  Lazarus.  On  the  power  of  this  prayer,  she 
proceeds  to  say,  she  still  rests  her  hope  (ver.  22).  The  precise  ob- 
ject, however,  to  which  she  refers  as  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
prayer  of  Christ,  is  not  evident ;  for,  according  to  verse  39,  it  ap- 
pears that  she  had  not  thought  of  a  resurrection ;  and  yet  we 
can  here  scarcely  suppose  anything  of  a  different  kind,  as  Christ 
speaks  of  the  resurrection  immediately  afterwards.  Doubtless  the 
correct  mode  of  explaining  the  matter  is  to  view  the  mind  of 
Martha  herself  as  oscillating  between  hopes  and  misgivings ;  first 
the  former  animated  her  soul,  then  the  latter  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy. Hence,  when  the  Lord  mentions  the  resurrection,  she  first 
understands  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and  finds,  by 
the  reference  to  this,  her  desire  but  imperfectly  satisfied  ;  accord- 
ingly the  possibility  of  an  immediate  awakening  now  floats  before 
her.  Meanwhile  her  longing  to  have  the  dear  deceased  restored  to 
her  certainly  involved  much  that  was  material  and  personal,  which 
it  was  necessary,  to  remove,  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  brother 
might  have  its  due  effect  upon  her.    Had  she  received  Lazarus  back 
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from  the  jaws  of  death  merely  as  a  mortal^  there  would  still  have 
remained  the  distressing  and  constant  apprehension  that  he  would 
soon  be  snatched  from  her  again  by  the  same  foe.  Hence  it  was 
needful  that  she  should  recover  him  in  such  a  manner  that  it  wovld 
he  impossible  to  lose  him,  and  thus  become  rooted  with  him  in  the 
element  of  the  imperishable.  To  this  her  attention  is  directed  by 
the  profound  language  of  the  Redeemer.  He  leads  her  thoughts 
from  the  departed  brother  to  the  present  Saviour,  the  Saviour 
both  for  Lazarus  and  for  herself,  and  shews  her,  that  in  him  alone 
she  may  obtain  the  perfect  remedy  against  death,  both  corporeal 
and  spiritual. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  important  verses  25  and 
26,  is  the  relation  between  life  and  resurrection.  As  we  have  already 
remarked  on  John  i  4,  the  two  expressions  are  properly  synonymous. 
As  Christ  is  called  the  Life,  not  merely  because  he  makes  alive 
(^(.HwrotcZ,  John  v.  21),  but  because,  as  the  source  of  life  (t.  e.,  of  true 
being),  he  is  life  ;  just  in  like  manner  he  is  called  the  resurrection, 
not  merely  because  he  raises  the  dead,  but  because  he  actually  is 
the  resurrection.  The  resurrection,  however,  is  nothing  else  than 
life  in  conflict  with  death  ;  life,  viewed  by  itself,  denotes  being 
without  the  antagonist  principle  (that  which  is  to  be  vanquished), 
while,  in  the  resurrection,  life  appears  as  that  which  destroys  death 
(in  itself  and  others).  It  is  in  this  victorious  aspect  that  life  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  person  of  the  Lord.  The  transfer  of  his  living  powers 
is  eflfected  by  means  of  faith ;  where  this  dwells  (physical)  death 
does  not  prevent  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  life  ;  where  this  is 
wanting,  there  is  spiritual  death  as  well  as  physical. 

Some  difficulty  presents  itself  respecting  the  connexion  of  ver. 
26  with  ver.  25,  especially  in  the  added  ttoc  ^  ^^  ^  marevcjVj  every 
one  thai  liveth  and  bdieveth.  If  we  understand  living  as  relating  to 
physical  life,  this  gives  rise  to  the  sense  that  the  believer  does  not 
die  physically  at  all ;  if  the  expression  be  understood  spiritually, 
then  the  words  ov  fjLrj  dnoddvxi  elg  rbv  alurva  are  not  suitable,  because 
they  denote  the  same  thing  as  those  preceding.  Hence  the  words 
foJv  KoL  marevGiv  are  best  taken  as  iv  did  Svdlv^  in  the  signification 
"  he  who  vitally  believes,"  etc.  But  then  verse  26  is  completely 
identical  in  sense  with  the  foregoing  6  maTeiH»)v  el^  ifii,  Kg>v  d-rroddvxf^ 
^TJaeraiy  he  thai  bdievethy  etc. ;  whereas  the  passage  appears 
to  contain  an  advance  in  the  meaning ;  for,  first,  it  is  said  :  6 
morevojv  ^rjaercu,  he  that  believeth  shaU  live  Qc^v  dnoSdvxi  is  added 
merely  by  way  of  giving  force  to  the  statement),  and  then  the  Sa- 
viour declares :  6  fwv,  hs  that  liveth  (t.  c,  he  who  through  faith  has  re- 
ceived life,  so  that  marevojv  el^  ifd  is  appended  simply  for  the  sake 
of  explanation)  oi  [iri  dnoBdv^  el^  rbv  al&va^  shall  n&ver  die.  These 
last  words  express  the  absoluteness  of  the  life  which  Christ  imparts, 
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in  the  highest  fonn  of  its  manifestation,  the  vanqnishment  even  of 
physical  death.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Jesus — ^whether  Mar- 
tha believes  this — she  proves  that  she  has  thus  believed  and  still 
thus  believes  {nenloTevKo),  from  the  fact  that  she  regards  him  as  the 
true  Messiah  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Revealer  of  the  Father.  (Respecting  vlb^  tov  Beov  in  union 
with  XpiorSg^  comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  i.  35.  As  in  this  instance 
XpiarS^  stands  first,  the  passage  contains  no  difficulty.) 

Ver.  28-32. — Now  follows  the  conversation  of  the  Lord  with  the 
other  sister,  Mary^  whom  Martha,  deeply  impressed  by  the  animated 
words  of  Jesus,  went  and  called,  without  the  Jews  who  were  present 
learning  the  reason  of  her  withdrawment.  (Comp.  the  observations 
on  ver.  17.)  They  conjecture  from  her  departure  that  she  is  gone 
to  the  grave  of  her  brother,  in  order  to  weep  over  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews,*  who,  during  the  first  few  days  after  death  had 
occurred,  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  grave  several  times  a  day. 
When  Mary  sees  Jesus,  she  throws  herself,  under  the  impulse  of  her 
feelings,  at  his  feet,  and  cries  out,  as  Martha  did  (ver.  21):  tcvpiSy  el 
ffg  (Ide,  ovK  dv  dnedavi  fwv  6  dSeXtpd^^  Lordy  if  thou  hadst  been  here^ 
etc.  From  this  close  accordance  of  the  first  words  which  both  the 
sisters  addressed  to  the  Lord,  we  may  gather  with  what  longing  de- 
sire they  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  Divine  Friend. 

Ver.  38-36. — The  intense  emotion  of  Mary  went  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews  who  had  hastened  thither; — they  wept,  and  the  Re- 
deemer, far  from  Stoical  unconcern,  wept  with  the  weepers  (Rom. 
xii.  15)f .  This  sympathy  with  the  common  feeling  of  those  pre- 
sent awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  sentiments  of  approbation, 
and  they  exclaimed  :  We,  nCig  i(fiiXu  avrdvj  Behold  how  he  loved  him. 
The  superiority  of  Christian  morality  (displayed  in  that  warm  and 
lively  sympathy  with  the  griefe  of  others  which  here  shewed  that 
Jesus  was  a  true  man)  to  the  frigid  inanimateness  of  Stoicism  needs 
no  argument  to  demonstrate  it ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  sorrow  of  Jesus  in  this  case  was  altogether  real.  He  certainly 
knew  that  he  was  about  immediately  to  awaken  Lazarus,  and  in- 
deed had  said,  ver.  15 :  "I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  there" — ^how 
then  could  he  weep  ?     This  difficulty  is  less  regarded  by  expositors 

*  Comp.  Gtoier  de  lacta  Hebr.  (FranooC  1683)  pag.  183,  seq. ;  where  it  is  also  dtated 
that  other  nations  practised  similar  customs. 

f  Here  we  may  compare  the  excellent  remarks  of  Lange  in  the  Stud.  1836,  Ko.  3,  p. 
713,  £  He  thinks  kfiPpLfiaoQai.  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  altogether  general,  in 
denoting  powerftd  emotion,  in  which  sympathy,  pain,  indignation,  and  even  joy  in  the 
anticipation  of  his  great  victory  wore  imited.  Still  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tears  of  Jesus  indicate  the  decided  predominance  of  pain  in  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  is 
true  De  Wette  is  of  opinion  that  to  the  enlightened  understanding  every  sensation  of 
pain  appears  of  no  consequence ;  but  this  allusion  belongs  purely  to  pagan  Stoicism  and 
not  to  Ohriatiaiiity. 
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than  it  deserves  to  be,  for,  ver.  38,  it  is  said  again :  iftPptfuljfievog 
iv  kavrC)  K.  r.  A.  It  has  been  thought  enough  to  shew  that  ifji0p^ 
fjLdaOcu  has  not  only  the  signification  of  being  angry,  but  that 
of  being  grieved.  The  former  certainly  does  not  suit  the  con- 
nexion of  our  passage,  for  the  Jews  had  done  nothing  that  could 
excite  anger ;  while  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  that  Christ  was 
angry  with  himself  because  he  had  shed  tears,  evidently  arose  from 
Stoical  principles,  and  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case.  How- 
ever, the  signification  "  to  mourn,"  as  belonging  to  IfiPpifidaOaiy  which 
denotes  any  powerful  agitation  of  the  mind,  is  sufficiently  certain, 
as  it  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  tj?|,  which  likewise  unites  the 
two  senses.  (Comp.  Gesenius  in  his  Lexicon  sub  verb.)  The  diffi- 
culty involved,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  the  expression  of  sorrow  on 
the  part  of  Christ,  is  solved  in  a  simple  manner,  if  we  say  that  the 
object  of  his  sorrow  was  not  so  much  the  single  instance  of  the  death 
of  Lazarus  (for  by  his  reanimation  this  immediately  became  a 
source  of  joy),  as  it  was  death  and  its  horrors  in  general,  as  the 
wages  of  sin,  in  the  power  of  which  Lazarus  was  still  held  after  his 
resurrection,  so  that  he  twice  tasted  death.  The  spirit  of  Christ 
always  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  everything  presented  to 
view,  and  hence  the  grief  occasioned  by  a  single  case  brought  before 
him  the  entire  range  of  the  calamity,  and  the  contemplation  of  this 
furnished  abundant  reason  why  the  Lord  should  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity participate  the  sorrow  of  those  around  him,  because  the 
general  sufiering  was  by  no  means  removed  in  the  isolated  circum- 
stance of  the  awakening  of  Lazarus.  Hence  it  is  not  without  cause 
that  the  Evangelist  here  says  :  ivejSpifiTJaaTo  rw  Trvev/tiart,  not  t§  V^t^ 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  John  xiii.  21,  iragax!^  rip  nvevfjuiTi  =  irdpa^ev 
tavr&v  in  our  passage.)  The  latter  expression  would  have  conveyed 
the  idea  of  individual  human  excitement,  too  much  to  have  been 
suitable  here.  Should  it  be  said  that  Jesus  wept  only  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  but  that  as  the  Son  of  Gk)d  he  knew  Lazarus  would 
be  resuscitated,  this  would  lead  to  a  Nestorian  separation  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ.  What  Christ  knew  in  his 
earthly  life  generally,  he  knew  also  in  his  human  consciousness, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been,  so  to  speak,  for  some  mo- 
ments annulled. 

Ver.  37-89. — At  the  sight  of  the  Saviour's  tears,  even  some  of 
the  Jews  remark  that  surely  Jesus — the  great  worker  of  miracles, 
he  who  gave  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind— could  (by  his  prayer,  ver. 
22)  have  prevented  the  death  of  Lazarus.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  attributing  this  observation  to  inimical  motives,  as  if 
intended  to  intimate  that  probably  even  the  ciue  of  the  blind 
man  was  no  real  miracle  ;  for  the  circumstance  that  some,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  46,  reported  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  to  the  Phari- 
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gees,  may  be  viewed  as  the  mere  result  of  the  pleasure  felt  in 
communicating  interesting  news.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  came  to  the 
place  of  interment,  and  directed  that  the  stone  which  closed  it 
should  be  removed.  The  Jewish  graves  usually  were  cavities  cut 
out  in  rocks,  within  which  smaller  spaces  were  formed  in  the  sides 
for  the  reception  of  bodies  (after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  graves 
in  which  mummies  were  deposited);  the  external  aperture  was 
closed  by  a  fragment  of  rock.  Upon  these  words  the  unbelief  of 
Martha  is  excited  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  She  does  not  think  of 
the  possibility  that  her  beloved  brother  can  be  reanimated ;  she 
only  fears  that,  at  the  sight  of  putrefaction,  the  image  of  him  which 
she  carries  in  her  heart  may  be  marred ;  hence  she  suggests  that 
the  tomb  should  not  be  opened.  The  words  rjdrj  6^ei,  he  already 
smellethf  are  not  to  be  understood  as'  expressing  a  fieict  ascertained 
by  experience,  "  I  know  that  he  has  already  become  offensive  ;''  but  . 
simply  as  a  conjecture  derived  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  had  laid  in  the  grave.*  Accordingly,  this  passage  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  proof  that  Jesus  resuscitated  the  already  decomposed 
body  of  Lazarus.  As  there  is  no  express  statement  to  that  effect, 
to  maintain  that  such  was  the  case  would  involve  a  designed  aug- 
mentation of  the  miracle  ;  and  this  the  expositor  must  guard 
against.  It  is  far  simpler  to  suppose  that,  as  cases  frequently  occur 
in  which  decomposition  does  not  commence  till  very  late,  the  body  of 
Lazarus,  just  beoatise  it  was  to  be  reanimated,  was  in  the  providence 
of  Gtod  preserved  from  corruption.  In  fact,  the  revivification  of  a 
corpse  already  putrid  would  give  to  the  miracle  a  m<m8trotc8  charac- 
ter ;  for  even  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  the 
corruptible  body  that  rises,  but  the  incorruptible.  (TerapTolo^  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  The  profane  writers  often  use 
it,  like  TpiTato^j  nefiTrrcuog^  and  similar  forms.  Comp.  the  passages  in 
Schleusner's  Lex.  sub  verb.) 

Ver.  40-42. — The  Lord  now  rebukes  the  expression  of  unbelief 
on  the  part  of  Martha,  and  reminds  her  of  what  he  had  said  pre- 
viously (ver.  25).  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  there  employ  the  very 
words  "  thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  God,"  but  still  the  subject  on 
which  he  then  spoke  was  the  ability  of  faith,  as  the  means,  to  ap- 

*  The  utmoetthat  is  required  is  to  grant  the  possibility  of  the  words  i^dri  5Cei  being- 
uttered  as  the  result  of  experience ;  in  no  case,  however,  can  they  be  taken  as  contain- 
ing a  proof  that  the  body  of  Lazarus  had  aheady  become  putrid.  Since  this  is  evi- 
dently not  implied  by  the  words,  to  mamtam  that  they  fdmish  a  sure  proof  of  the  death 
of  Lazarus,  only  rend^B  the  mirade  in  general  suspicious.  [To  maintain  that  they  fhr^ 
nish  a  sure  proof  of  the  death  of  Lazarus  is  indeed  unauthorized,  as  Martha  spoko  very 
probably  rather  of  what  ordinarily  took  place,  than  of  what  she  actually  knew.  But 
this  cannot  render  the  miracle  suspicious  if  we  admit  the  veracity  of  Jesus  or  of  John. 
We  have  all  the  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  raising  of  the  dead^  that  we  have  that 
there  was  a  raising  at  all,  fbrthe  account  is  given  expressly  and  onl/y  as  a  raismg  of  the 
dead.}-[K. 
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propriate  the  plenitude  of  the  powers  dwelling  in  Christ.  Hence 
we  need  not  exactly  assume  that  that  conversation  is  reported  in 
an  abbreviated  form. — ^After  the  removal  of  the  stone,  the  Saviour 
breaks  forth  into  prayer,  and  that  in  a  truly  sublime  manner ;  he 
does  not  ash  that  his  desire  may  be  fulfilled,  but  gives  thanks  that 
it  is  granted,  and  even  this  he  does,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  around  him.  It  has  been  considered  strange  that 
Jesus  uttered  this  declaration  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  It 
might  be  said  that  he  did  it  in  a  lower  tone,  as  in  fact  at  ver.  43,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  he  afterwards  raised  his  voice.  But,  xii.  30, 
a  similar  sentiment  is  directly  addressed  to  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly we  must  say  that  it  was  the  very  design  of  Jesus  to  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  his  position  in  reference  to  this  oc- 
currence. 

Ver.  43-46. — Upon  the  summons :  "  Lazarus  come  forth"  (A(£fape, 
devpo  i^(o)y  the  dead  man  steps  forth  from  the  grave  just  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  customary  to  bury  corpses.  (The  iceipiai  or 
dSdvia  [xix.  40]  were  narrow  strips  of  linen  with  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  muDMnies,  every  limb  was  bound  separately.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  movement  is  nothing  extraordinary. — lovddpiov^  after 
the  Latin  sudarium,  has  passed  into  the  later  Hebrew,  in  which  it 
is  called  17^0  or  k'j^^o.  Here  it  signifies  the  cloth  that  was  wrapped 
round  the  forehead  of  the  deceased  [Luke  xix.  20 ;  Acts  xix.  12]. 
'Oxljig  stands  for  npdaumov  =  n^57>9,  as  Rev.  i.  16.  The  occurrence 
was  so  overpowering  that  even  many  of  the  Jews  believed,  although 
at  the  same  time  their  faith  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  exter- 
nal mastery  of  their  minds  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  miracle  rather 
than  a  spiritual  surrender  to  the  influence  of  the  Redeemer.  For 
even  admitting  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  hostility  in  reporting 
the  new  wonder  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  yet  their  eagerness  to  go 
and  chatter  about  it  evinces  that  it  had  taken  no  deep  inward  hold 
of  their  minds.* 

Ver.  47,  48. — To  shew  at  once  the  effect  of  this  amazing  miracle, 
John  here  tells  us  what  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  suggestion  of  Caiaphas, 
resolved  in  consequence.  (Respecting  the  Sanhedrim,  comp.  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  xxvi.  57 ;  John  xviii.  12,)  They  feared  lest  the 
number  of  adherents  to  Jesus  might  prodigiously  increase,  and  thus 
destroy  their  authority.  That  this  was  the  fundamental  sense  of  the 
words  iXevaovTcu  ol  *FG)fuiloi,  koI  dgovaiv  ^fuHv  koI  rov  t&itov  iuu  rh  iSvoc^ 
the  Romans  taiUcome,  etc.,  is  clear ;  but  the  special  meaning  is  ob- 

*  Respecting  Lazaroa,  histoty  says  no  more.  Qnadratus,  however  (in  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  3),  relates  that  in  hi«  time  (the  beginning  of  the  second  century)  many  of  those  whom 
Christ  raised  from  the  dead  were  still  living.  Qnadratos  a&ys  the  same  thing  also  con- 
cerning many  of  those  who  were  healed.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  theoiy 
of  myths  than  such  accounts  by  means  of  which  we  are  placed  so  completely  on  histori- 
cal ground.    (Comp.  also  the  sti^tements  of  Papias  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iil  39.) 
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scare.  It  does  not  appear  how  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  could 
think  that  the  extension  of  the  Kedeemer's  influence  could  bring  them 
into  political  collision  with  the  Eomans ;  they  surely  must  have 
known  that  he  altogether  abstained  from  all  external  political  ac- 
tion. Still  it  appears  that  the  notions  of  these  men  concerning  the 
true  design  of  Christ  were  but  very  conftised.  Perhaps  they  in 
reality  believed  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to 
rise  as  Messiah  against  the  Romans  ;  in  such  an  experiment,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  place  confidence,  but  thought  the  legions  would 
overpower  him  with  their  adherents,  and  that  then  the  Romans, 
charging  the  fault  upon  themy  would  destroy  whatever  vestiges  of 
their  independence  yet  remained.  At  all  events  it  was  by  this  course 
of  thought  that  they  endeavoured  to  paUiate  their  wicked  machina- 
tions, in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  view  of  others. 

(Tdrro?"  in  connexion  with  idvoq  can  only  signify  "country."  Had 
it  referred  to  the  Temple,  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  add  &yioq 
or  cHrro^.  (Oomp.  Matth.  xxiv.  15,  with  Acts  xxi.  28.)  Just  in  like 
manner  in  the  Hebrew,  d*ipte  alone  cannot  denote  the  Temple,  al- 
though •'il??  b'lptt,  "  place  of  holiness,"  "  sanctuary,"  certainly  does. 
— AlpeiVy  which  properly  applies  only  to  r&nog^  by  means  of  a  zeugma, 
has  reference  also  to  Idvo^.) 

Ver.  49-52. — Caiaphas  (respecting  his  person  and  official  posi- 
tion, comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  57 ;  John  xviii.  12),  now 
C€«ne  forward  for  the  first  time,  with  the  politic  but  diabolically 
malevolent  advice  to  despatch  Jesus  out  of  the  way.*  The  hypo- 
critical language,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  save  the 
nation,  was  based  upon  the  ambitious  lust  of  power  cherished  by 
Caiaphas  himself  and  his  Pharisaic  confederates.  They  sought  to 
maintain  the  kingdom  of  lies  and  hypocrisy  in  opposition  to  purity 
and  truth.  They  felt  that  one  of  the  two  must  fall  1  The  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  leader  at  once  carried  with  him  the  whole  col- 
lege, and  the  first  authorities  of  the  people  of  God  now  entered  upon 
deliberations  (ver.  53)  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  put 
the  Holy  One  of  Gk^d  to  death,  without  incurring  danger  to  them- 
selves from  the  populace.  (The  phrase  ov«  oldare  ovdiv^  ye  know 
nothing y  is  to  be  taken  as  a  form  of  censure,  conveying  a  repulse, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  ri  Ifiol  ical  aoi ;  John  ii.  4.  Others 
regard  iirfiev  hnordfievogy  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  as  parallel  with  it,  and  ascribe 
to  it  the  signification  "  to  be  weak  in  mind  ;"  but  this  certainly  is 
mistaken.  Those  GnSstics  whom  Paul  rebukes  were  not  weak,  they 
rather  misused  their  strong  minds.  Prov.  ix.  13  is  more  appropri- 
ate for  comparison,  although  even  there  the  alleged  signification  is 
not  to  the  purpose. 

The  interpretation  which  John  gives  of  these  words  of  the  High 

*  Oonoeming  elc  tlq  comp.  thb  observation  on  Mark  ziv.  51. 
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Priest  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  since  he  sees  therein  the 
death  of  the  Lord  as  the  true  sacrifice  for  the  people,  nay  for  all 
men  whose  minds  are  susceptible  of  Divine  influence  ;  so  that  this 
death  of  Christ  appears  as  a  means  of  healing  every  breach.  (Comp. 
the  remarks  on  x.  16  ;  xii.  32,  33.)  Moreover  he  does  not  allow  this 
interpretation  of  the  words  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  subjective  ex- 
position ;  he  states  that  the  High  Priest  uttered  them  prophetically. 
Ilpo<tyrjTeveiv  is  here  evidently  intended  to  denote  "  speaking  under 
the  influence  of  Qod,"  in  opposition  to  dtp!'  kavrov  elnelv  (speaking 
fix>m  one's  own  impulse),  and  as  the  latter  is  denied,  so  the  former 
is  asserted  of  Caiaphas.  Now  if  this  expression  stood  alone,  the  pas- 
sage would  be  easily  explained  ;  for  the  fiwt  that  Caiaphas  was 
estranged  from  God  no  more  militates  against  his  having  prophesied, 
than  does  his  unconsciousness.  Of  the  former  case  Balaam  is  a  re- 
markable instance  (comp.  Numb,  xxii.),  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter — ^that  of  a  person  prophesying  without  knowing  it — is  still 
less  open  to  objection  than  that  in  which  an  individual  utters  a 
prophecy  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  offering  the  utmost  resistance 
to  it,  as  Balaam  did.*  But  the  additional  remark,  "  being  High 
Priest  for  that  year"  (dpxiBpeijg  &v  rov  hiavrov  IkeIvov^  presents 
a  very  considerable  difficulty.  According  to  this,  the  Evangelist 
appears  to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  stood  in  necessary 
association  with  his  office  as  High  Priest.  True,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  so  to  explain  the  words  as  not  to  allow  any  connexion 
between  them  and  the  prophecy,  it  being  thought  that  they  merely 
convey  the  information  that  Caiaphas  was  High  Priest  in  this  par- 
ticular remarkable  year.  In  ver.  49,  indeed,  it  is  entirely  proper  so 
to  understand  them  ;  but  since  in  verse  51  they  are  repeated,  and 
placed  in  such  close  connexion  with  Trpo^T/reveiv,  prophesying ^  in  our 
passage,  the  dependence  of  prophecy  upon  the  pontifical  office, 
according  to  the  view  of  John,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  easiest  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  say,  it  was  a  popular  notion  among  the 
Jews  that  the  High  Priest  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  still  participated  by  John.  Lucke 
substantially  agrees  with  this  view,  though  he  expresses  it  in  more 
modified  terms.  This  assumption  is  at  least  more  candid  and  liberal 
than  the  attempt  to  refine  upon  the  punctuation  (by  putting  a  stop 
after  iitsivov^  in  which  case  the  words  "  in  some  measure"  must  be 
interpolated,  to  modify  TTpoBtprjfTevae)^  or  than  the  explanation  of 
npo^Bvuv  in  a  modified  sense  and  the  like.  -  The  only  objection 
that  may  be  urged  against  it  is,  that  the  very  feet  on  which  the  in- 
terpretation rests  (viz.,  that  the  people  in  general  believed  the  High 

*  Hence  the  Rabbina  eyen  entertain  the  conviction  that  it  iB  possible  to  propheef 
without  knowing  it  Comp.  Schottgen  hor.  ad  h.  1.  Yatidnata  est  fllia  Pharaonis  et  nea- 
ciebat  quid  vaticinaretiir.  , 
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Priest  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy)  is  merely  a  conjec- 
ture derived  fix>m  this  passage.  However,  I  think  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  conjecture  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  To 
pass  by  the  custom  of  consulting  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  surely 
always  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  future — the  idea  of  the  High 
Priest,  as  representative  of  the  Theocracy,  involves  the  presumption 
that  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  God.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  on  account  of  such  connexion,  magistrates  were  called 
Elohim — ^how  much  more  might  this  be  the  case  with  the  High 
Priest  1  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  x.  84.)  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  Mosaic  principles  to  regard  the  office  as  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  character  manifested  by  the  individual  The 
High  Priest,  who  was  permitted  by  God  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  to  expiate  the  sin  of  the  people, 
might  by  sin  have  rendered  himself  in  the  highest  degree  cidpable, 
but  this  neither  prevented  him  fix)m  approaching  God,  nor  made 
his  expiation  the  less  effectual.  If,  then,  we  only  keep  in  mind  the 
consideration  that  John  did  not  mean  to  represent  every  High 
Priest  as  necessarily  propheysing,  but  to  shew  that  the  High  Priest 
was  the  natural  medium  through  which  God  might  at  times  reveal 
himself,  this  view  may  be  very  well  harmonized  with  the  circle  of 
ideas  entertained  by  the  Evangelist,  as  also  with  Scripture  gen- 
erally. 

In  a  doctrinal  light  this  passage  is  very  interesting,  because,  in 
the^r«^  place,  it  contains,  as  a  prophecy,  the  declaration  of  Christ 
himself  that  the  GetUHes  were  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  for,  since  the  children  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the  ^Svo^^ 
nation,  the  former  of  these  designations  must  refer  only  to  those 
among  the  Gentiles  who  were  of  superior  nature.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  evidently  expresses  the  sentiment  that  not  the  law,  but  the 
death  oftheLordy  would  be  the  bond  of  union  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles — ^this  involving  also  the  truth  that  the  Gentiles  would  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  immediately  without  the  law  (comp.  the  Oomm. 
on  Acts  X,  1,  flf.),  and  indicating  the  expiatory  virtue  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  removes  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Ephes.  ii.  14.)  (In  this  passage 
Bvo^  is  used  to  designate  the  people  of  Israel,  whilst  the  term  ordi- 
narily adopted  is  Xa6q,  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  expressions  a; 
and  •»^  are  employed  in  like  manner,  these  also  being  interchanged.) 

Ver.  54-57. — The  hostility  of  the  Jews  now  induced  the  Saviour 
to  retire  into  seclusion  till  the  Passover,  it  being  proposed  even  by 
the  Sanhedrim  thgtt  whoever  knew  his  place  of  residence  should  give 
information  of  it  (ver.  57).  The  neighbourhood  to  which  Jesus 
went — that  of  the  city  of  Ephraim — ^lay  north  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
desert  of  Judah.    Ephraim  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  38), 
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and  perhaps  in  2  Cliron«  xiil  19.  In  the  latter  place,  however,  the 
reading  is  doubtful.  (In  our  passage,  also,  the  Codices  differ ;  the 
word  being  written  in  some  'E^^i,  in  others  'E0p<^.)  Meanwhile, 
the  Passover  approached,  and  many  hastened  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Feast,  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  themselves,  according  to  the  Levitical  law, 
from  their  various  pollutions.  ('Ayv/fetv,  ver.  55,  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denotiB^  merely  Levitical  purification.)  The  minds  of 
these  individuals  were  so  fall  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  which 
related  to  it,  that  they  entered  into  earnest  debates  as  to  whether  it 
was  likely  that  Christ  would  come  to  the  Feast.  (Ver.  56,  in  the 
question  oi;  firj  iXBxi ;  the  oi  fiTjis  merely  the  strengthened  n^;ation, 
and  consequently — as  generally  in  questions  formed  with  ov — expects 
an  affirmative  answer,  ^^  I  should  think  he  surely  will  come  to  the 
Feast."    Comp.  Winer's  Gramm.  472,  £) 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

LAST  BBSIDBNCB  OF  CHRIST  m  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  PASSOVER, 
(John  xil  1— xvii  26.) 


§  1.    The  Anointing  of  Jesus  and  His  Entrance  into 
Jerusalem. 

(John  xil  1-19.    [Matt  xxvi  6-13  ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9.]) 

In  this  last  part  of  Jolin's  evangelical  history,  which  extends  to 
the  account  of  the  Sufferings,  everything  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  main  design  of  the  Evangelist,  that  no  further  remark  on  this 
point  is  requisite.  For,  even  the  first  circumstances  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lord  presented  for  our  consideration  in  this  paragraph 
(viz.,  his  anointing  and  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  which,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  omitted  in  case  of  necessity)  are  very  appropri- 
ately selected,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  on  the  one  hand  to  charac- 
terize Judas,  whose  conduct  as  betrayer  would  not  have  been  ac- 
counted for  but  by  this  narrative,  and  on  the  other  to  represent  the 
inconsistency  of  the  people,  who,  at  the  Kedeemer's  entrance,  shout- 
ed, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !"  and  soon  afterwards  cried, 
"  Crucify  him  1''  Everything,  however,  that  has  reference  to  the 
bringing  on  of  the  Lord's  death — the  growing  hatred  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  increasing  villany  of  Judas,  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude 
— all  this  John  brings  before  the  reader,  and  although  only  in  an 
incidental  and  purely  historical  manner,  yet  without  losing  sight  of, 
or  impairing,  his  grand,  doctrinal  purpose. 

As  regards  the  account  of  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary,  we 
have  already  spoken  (in  the  former  part  of  the  Commentary)  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  this  and  the  kindred  history  related 
Luke  vii  36,  ff.  But  certain  as  it  is  that  these  two  differ,  it  is. 
equally  certain  that  the  accounts,  Matth.  xxvi.  6,  ff.,  Mark  xiv.  8,. 
fil,  are  perfectly  identical  with  ours  in  John.  In  modem  times,^ 
opinions  on  this  point  are  quite  harmonious.  The  only  writers  tvho 
have  maintained  the  diversity  of  the  narratives  are  Origen,  and  more: 
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recently,  Lightfoot  and  Wolf.  However,  tlie  statements  of  the 
synoptical  Evangelists  agree  with  those  of  John  in  everything  essen- 
tial, only  that  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Mary  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  while  in  John,  on  the  contrary,  greater  prominence  is 
given  to  Judas  Iscariot,  whose  character  the  writer  intends  to  point 
out  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  his  subsequent  act. 

John  xii.  1,  2,  the  narrative  begins  with  a  date  :  -rrpd  Sf  i)|W€pwv* 
Tov  ndaxa,  k,t.  X.,  six  days  before  the  Passover.  Eespecting  the  rela- 
tion of  this  to  the  account  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  has 
already  been  remarked  (in  the  Conmi.  on  Matth.  xxi.  1),  that  these 
Evangelists  have  not  in  this  instance  observed  chronological  order  ; 
for  whilst,  according  to  John  xii.  12,  the  entrance  did  not  occur  till 
the  day  after  the  events  here  recorded,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  it  took  place  long  before.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  sup- 
per was  given  on  a  Sabbath,  the' Jews  being  fond  of  having  enter- 
tainments on  that  day,  so  that  the  entrance  happened  on  the 
Sunday.  In  the  six  days,  that  of  the  supper  itself  is  reckoned  as 
the  first,  but  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  is  not  included.  The 
place  where  the  meal  was  partaken  is,  in  John's  account,  left  unde- 
termined ;  Matthew  and  Mark  observe  that  it  was  held  in  the  house 
of  a  certain  Simon  who  had  been  afflicted  with  leprosy,  of  which  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  had  healed  him.  Supposing  that  this  Simon 
was  connected  with  Lazarus  by  some  natural  relationship,  we  have  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  Martha  rendered  assist- 
ance at  the  supper,  that  Mary  acted  with  so  much  freedom,  and  that 
Lazarus  was  present  as  a  guest.  (Comp.  xiL  2,  Ad^apog  dg  ffv  t<jv 
dvcMsifievujv.  Liicke  thinks  that  these  words  are  intended  to  express 
the  reality  of  the  awakening  of  Lazarus  ;  to  me,  however,  this  ap- 
pears forced.) 

Ver.  8. — During  the  supper,  Mary,  with  overflowing  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  him  who  had  just  restored  to  her  her  beloved 
brother,  and  by  the  communication  of  a  higher  life,  first  truly  given 
her  to  herself,  approached  her  Lord  and  anointed  him  (Comp.  the 
remarks  on  Luke  vii.  38,  where,  in  essentials,  we  have  the  same  thing 
related  ;  Mark  and  John  alone  expressly  call  the  ointment  ^^spike- 
nard ointment."  [^d^og  =  w^  slu  odoriferous  herb.]  Hence  they 
describe  it  as  costly  [PofyvTifiog,  noXvTijjLog^  nokvreXrjq],  on  which  account 
it  was  preserved  in  a  corresponding  vessel  ['AXdPaarpov  denotes 
the  stone  as  well  as  the  vessel  formed  from  it ;  it  appears,  however, 
that  alabaster  boxes  especially  were  very  commonly  used  for  salves, 
l)ecause  they  kept  well  in  them,  for  which  reason  the  Scholiast  to 
Theocrit's  Idyl,  xv.  114,  explains  it :  cKevog  fivpuyv  deKTiKdv.']  The 
term  mariKSg^  employed  by  Mark  and  John,  is  obscure.    It  has  been 

*  The  words  npb  H  fiM^puv  stand  elegantly  for  £f  ifUpaic  ^rpd  Toif  irdax<^    Oompi 
JUtzscbe  on  Matthew,  p.  756.    Winer's  Gramm.  p.  613. 
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proposed  to  take  it  as  derived  from  nlvcj^  and  signifying  "  drinkable, 
t.  e.,  liquid."  The  derivation  from  TTiarevG)  in  the  sense  of  "  genuine/' 
"  pure/'  is  better,  because  nard-oil  was  often  adulterated.)  John 
states  that  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
fers from  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  mention  his  head.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Mary  anointed  both,  and  this  at  once  explains  how 
she  used  so  much  of  the  ointment.  (John  speaks  of  a  Xlrpa  fivpov, 
pound  of  ointment;  this  quantity  has  been  thought  too  large,  but 
the  whole  act  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  extravagance  of  love. 
Mary  gave  all  that  she  had  without  hesitating  or  economising.  The 
words  7}  6e  oUla  inkrjp^di]  in  -njg  dofifjg  tov  fivpovj  and  the  house  was 
fMedj  etc.,  would  also  apply  to  a  great  quantity  of  ointment.) 

Ver.  4-6. — ^Mary's  ardent,  self-forgetting  expression  of  love  was 
objected  to,  as  John  relates,  by  Judas  ;  Matthew  and  Mark  say  by 
all  the  disciples— probably  because  being  excited  by  the  language 
of  the  betrayer — ^they  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  along  with 
him.  (Matthew  and  Mark  here  use  the  word  dTrwAeta,  which  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "  destruction,"  "  throwing  away  with- 
out an  object."  He  would  have  the  costly  ointment  sold  for  the 
poor.  Matthew  has  merely  ttoAAov,  scil.  d^vplov.  The  two  other 
narrators  mention  a  definite  sum,  viz.,  300  denarii,  *.  e.,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  rix-doUars.)  John,  however,  expressly  informs  us 
that  Judas  spoke  thus  without  any  true  love  to  the  poor,  and 
merely  from  avarice.  (Respecting  the  character  of  Judas,  comp. 
the  particulars  on  Matth.  xxviL  3,  ff.)  He  held  the  ftmds  belonging 
to  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  from  these  had  appropriated  much  to 
his  own  use.  (Concerning  the  gifts  presented  to  Jesus,  see  the  re- 
marks on  Luke  viiL  8.  Tholuck  is  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  had  himself  placed  contributions  in  the  coffer.  This  certainly 
was  not  the  case,  for  he  had  no  property. — ThMJodKoiiov  literally  sig- 
nifies a  small  case  for  mouth-pieces  {yX&aacu)  of  flutes,  and  then 
small  boxes  in  general.  A  more  elegant  form  was  yXunroicoiidcfif 
— ^with  the  Rabbins  w?|?'=l'>^4,  or,  by  interchange  of  the  aspirates, 
wo)?t>*i*>n.    Comp.  Buxt.  lex.  p.  443.) 

Ver.  7,  8. — The  Lord,  in  a  mild  and  temperate  manner,  reproves 
this  language  of  the  disciples,  and  defends  the  abashed  Mary 
against  their  attack.  He  directs  attention  to  the  excellent  feeling 
from  which  her  action  sprang,  and  the  impulse  of  her  ardent  love, 
which,  even  if  she  had  not  expressed  it  in  a  perfectly  appropriate 
manner,  certainly  deserved  acknowledgment.  In  order,  however,  to 
remove  all  appearance  of  inappropriateness,  the  Redeemer,  with  in- 
expressible delicacy,  attributes  a  still  deeper  meaning  to  what  she 
did  ;  "  she  anoints  me  for  my  burial,"  saith  the  Saviour.  It  may 
be  that  he  intended  by  these  words  also  to  give  her  an  intimation 
of  the  unspeakable  sorrow  that  awaited  her.  For  what  must  she  have 
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felt  when  she  saw  him  who  had  the  power  to  rescue  her  beloved  Las- 
ams  from  the  grave,  die  on  the  cross  t  In  what  a  struggle  mast  her 
&ith  have  been  involved  by  such  contrasts  I  According  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  Saviour  crowns  his  gentleness  and  tenderness  with 
the  r^nark,  that  in  the  act  of  love  done  to  him  she  had  reared  to 
herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the  GK)8pel,  the  eternal 
word  of  Gk>d.  From  generation  to  generation,  this  remarkable 
prophecy  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled,  and  even  we,  in  explaming 
this  saying  of  the  Bedeemer,  of  necessity  contribute  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Ver.  9-11. — The  proximity  of  the  place  to  Jerusalem  drew 
thither  many  Jews,  wIk)  were  anxious  partly  to  see  Jesus,  and  partly 
to  get  a  sight  of  Lazarus,  the  man  that  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  This  movement  in  their  minds  aroused  the  rage  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christ ;  they  sought  to  remove  out  of  the  way  not  only  the 
Bedeemer,  but  him  whom  they  r^arded  as  a  visible  trophy  of  his 
heavenly  power  and  glory. 

Ver.  12-16. — Jesus,  however,  instead  of  fleeing,  openly  encoun- 
tered them  ;  on  the  day  after  the  Supper,  amidst  the  dieers  of  the 
multitude,  who  had  for  the  moment  turned  to  him,  he  entered  the 
Holy  City  as  his  own  possession.  (For  the  particulars  concerning 
the  entrance  of  Christ,**  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi  L) 
Crowds  of  people  went  out  to  meet  him,  shouting,  and  decked 
with  branches  of  palm.  (The  expression  Pata  rCjv  if^uvUmf  occurs 
nowhere  else.  The  word  PaXov  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Coptic,  and  signifies  ^^palm  branch.''  <^oivi4  also  signifies 
**  palm"  [comp.  Rev.  vii  9],  and  is  here  added  by  way  of  explana- 
tion.) The  citation  (from  Zech.  ix.  9)  is  quoted  merely  from  mem- 
ory. Here,  again,  however  (comp.  ii.  22),  John  observes  that  he 
did  not  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  this  passage  until  a  sub- 
sequent period,  after  the  glorification  of  the  Lord.  (Bespecting 
do^eoBcUj  see  the  remarks  on  xiii.  31.) 

Ver.  17-19. — The  fact  that  had  produced  this  powerful  excite- 
ment of  mind  was  the  awakening  of  Lazarus ;  this  led  the  simple 
people,  who  had  not  been  drawn  into  error  by  sophisms,  justly  to 
recognize  in  Jesus  a  messenger  of  God,  even  the  Messianic  King  of 
Israel  himself.  But  the  Pharisees  saw  from  this  event,  that  if  they 
meant  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  kingdom  of  falsehood,  they 
must  interpose.  'AnipxeaBai  d7Tiaa>  rivdg  is  a  Hebraism,  »"  '•'^tw  ^^n. 
(Comp.  Gten.  xxxiv.  6,  xxxvii  17.) 

*  Andent  ezpositore  conceived  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  entrance  of  Christ 
was  a  solemn  representation  of  himself  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  In  the  meet  reoeAt 
times,  Sohneokenbarger  (Beitr.  pi  16}  has  again  brought  up  the  same  idea. 
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§  2.  The  Last  Pxtblio  Discoubsb  of  Jesus. 

(John  zil  20-^0.) 

Ver.  20-22. — Without  fixing  the  date,  John  further  informs  us 
of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Christ  in  the  presence  of  several  Greeks, 
who  wished  to  see  him.  These  I^XXrfveg  cannot  have  been  either 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  (*EXXipfiarai)^  or  Pagans,  because  it  is  stated 
that  the  object  of  their  coming  was  worship  {Ttpoa/cvvfjaig).  Nq  doubt 
they  were  Greeks  by  birth,  who,  as  was  the  case  with  many  Gtentiles 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  fix)m  desire  after  truth,  had  turned  to 
Judaism.  Hence  they  were  proselytes,  or  so-caJled  worshippers  of 
GK)d  (cepofievoi  rbv  Qe&v),  but  whether  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  of 
righteousness,  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  The  accounts  concern- 
ing Christ  may  have  convinced  them  that  in  him  Divine  power  was 
to  be  found,  which  would  satisfy  all  their  anticipations.  Probably 
a  dense  concourse  surrounded  the  Lord,  and  they  were  unable  to 
get  near  him  ;  they  expressed  their  wish  to  Philip,  who  may  have 
stood  nearest  to  them,  and  he,  after  conferring*  with  Andrew,  'com- 
municated it  to  Jesus.  Had  the  wish  of  these  Greeks  to  see  Jesus 
proceeded  from  mere  curiosity ^  the  Redeemer  would  certainly  have 
left  it  unnoticed  ;  but  since  it  was  a  true  expression  of  inward  <2e- 
aire,  the  gracious  Lord  readily  gratified  it.  Doubtless  he  not  only 
shewed  himself  to  them,  but  also  addressed  some  words  to  the 
strangers  personally,  which  the  £vangelist  has  omitted,  as  not  im- 
mediately pertaining  to  his  design.  He  reports  only  those  words  of 
Christ  which  he  spoke  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  after  the 
personal  salutations.  Now,  although  in  the  beginning  of  the  account 
no  date  is  given,  yet  we  may  conclude  from  ver.  36,.  that  this  was 
the  histpMic  discourse  which  Christ  delivered,  and  hence  that  this 
&ct  belongs  to  the  last  days  before  the  evening  with  which  the 
Passover  commenced. 

It  is  not  until  the  following  discourse  is  thus  viewed,  that  the 
general  concluding  remarks  (ver.  37-43),  as  also  the  conversation 
itself,  gain  their  full  meaning.  We  then  discover  therein  an  actual 
transfer,  as  it  were,  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  rejection  of 

*  Lucke  ooDJecturee  that  Philip  deemed  this  conference  neoessaiy  on  account  of  the 
introdoction  of  the  Greeks  into  the  dtont  court  of  the  Temple.  Tholuck  was  of  opinion 
that  Philip  feared  he  should  trouble  Jesus  by  the  proposal  to  bring  the  Greeks  before  hioL 
Ltlcko's  view  appears  to  me  the  more  probable ;  for  surely  the  disciples  wore  not  accus- 
tomed to  think  tiiat  anything  by  whioh  happiness  was  to  be  produced  would  bo  tit^uble- 
some  to  the  Lord.  Tholuck,  in  the  last  edition,  utters  the  conjecture  that  Philip  may 
have  thought  the  wish  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  upon  mere  curiosity.  This  is  more 
plausible  than  his  former  idea,  and  might  well  be  combined  with  the  supposition  of 
Mqrer,  that  Jesus  did  not  permit  the  Greeks  to  be  brought  before  him  at  aU. 
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Israel,  which  latter  great  event  the  Evangelist  brings  more  distinctly 
into  notice  by  reference  to  its  prophetic  announcement ;  and  thos 
apprehended,  this  paragraph  strictly  belongs  to  the  evangelical  his- 
tory of  John,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  especially  for  the 
Gentiles,  whose  condition  was  one  of  deeper  need.  (Respecting  the 
apparent  argument  drawn  fix)m  ver.  44,  ff.,  against  the  opinion  that 
the  Redeemer  closed  his  public  ministry  with  this  discourse,  see  the 
exposition  in  that  place.) 

With  this  view  of  our  passage  harmonizes  well  the  account  which 
it  contains  of  the  voice  that  came  from  heaven  (ver.  28,  S.)  We  do 
not  find  similar  solemn  sanctions  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry ;  they  occur  only  at  its  commencement  (at 
the  baptism,  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  17)  and  here  at  its 
conclusion.  In  the  former  instance  the  voice  was  heard  on  the 
shore  of  Jordan,  on  this  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  seem 
within  the  8ancttM.ry,  as  the  transaction  probably  took  place  in  a 
court  of  the  Temple.  Hence  the  occurrence  is  like  ^formal  instal- 
hxtion  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  King  of  Israel  upon  the  holy  hiU 
ofGod(Ps.  ii.  6). 

Ver.  23-25. — If  the  language  of  Christ,  "  the  hour  is  come,"  etc., 
appears  unsuited  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  the  report 
given  of  what  the  Saviour  said  certainly  is  imperfect ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  following  words  of  the  Lord  are  themselves  connected  in  a 
very  intimate  manner  with  the  wish  of  the  Greeks  to  see  him, 
although  this  connexion  is  not  obvious  at  the  first  sight.  With  all 
the  sincerity  which  characterized  the  desire  of  those  Greeks,  there 
was  an  inevitable  mixture  of  much  that  needed  correction.  Prob- 
ably they  expected  that  Christ  would  be  surrounded  by  a  peculiar, 
sensible  glory,  whereas  his  appearance  presented  nothing  striking  ; 
and  least  of  all  could  they  have  supposed  any  suffering  in  his  per- 
son. But  since  the  time  of  his  passion  was  so  near  at  hand  that 
these  Greeks  themselves  undoubtedly  saw  him  suffer  and  die,  the 
Redeemer,  in  his  tender  love,  sought  to  give  them  a  previous  inti- 
mation of  the  event,  that  it  might  not  form  a  stumbling-block  in 
their  way.  True,  he  did  not  on  this  account  entirely  cast  aside  the 
glory,  for  a  voice  from  heaven  represented  him  as  already  glorified  ; 
but  humiliation  was  mingled  with  the  glory,  for  Jesus  himself  did 
not  refrain  from  disclosing  his  inward  agitation  at  his  approaching 
sufferings  (ver.  27).**    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  on  this  occasion 

*  Tholnck  thinks  it  minatoral  ^'that  Jesus  should  deeignedlj  have  given  the  Greeks^ 
by  wmy  of  preparation,  a  prelude  to  his  approaching  sufferings;*'  but  does  not  himself  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  &ct  before  us.  Now»  if  this  did  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  Greeks  accidentally— considering  that  even  in  Gethsemane  the  Redeemer  did  not 
expose  himself  to  the  view  of  all  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  his  fear— scarcely  anything 
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Christ  was  involuntarily  overpowered  by  the  anticipation  of  his 
sufferings,  but  rather  that  his  conduct  was  deliberate,  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances,  although  it  was  &r  fix)m  anything  affected, 
since  it  displays  the  charm  of  the  most  unconstrained  activity  of 
soul.  (Concerning  kXrjXvdev  ?}  &pa,  comp.  the  remarks  on  vii.  44, 
viii  20. — As  regards  do^d^eaScu,  consult  the  observations  on  xiii 
31.)  The  way,  however,  to  this  glorification,  would  appear  to 
destroy  the  very  glory  pertaining  to  it.  Hence,  on  account  of 
this  strong  contrast,  the  discourse  is  commenced  with  dfiTjv  dfiijv. — 
The  kSkko^  tov  airov^  grain  of  wheat,  here  selected  by  Jesus  as  an 
illustration,  forms  a  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  signifi- 
cant, image  of  that  life  which  springs  forth  afresh  out  of  death.** 
The  grain  of  seed  must  rot  in  the  earth,  if  it  is  to  answer  its  end 
and  bring  forth  fruit ;  otherwise  it  remains  alone.  Such  an  illus- 
tration mitigates  the  bitterness  of  death,  and  makes  it  appear  de- 
sirable as  a  necessary  passage  to  a  glorious  goal  Only,  the  figure 
must  not  be  stretched  too  &r  ;  for  we  may  easily  overstep  the  limit 
which  separates  the  image  and  that  which  is  compared  with  it. 
For  example,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  simile  so  far  as  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  a  grain  of  com  planted  in  the  earth,  and  the 
sacred  body  of  Christ,  there  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  figure,  be- 
cause the  body  of  Christ  did  not  decay.  The  only  point  of  compar- 
ison to  be  kept  in  view  is  deaih,  in  which  the  holy  soul  of  Christ  was 
planted,  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  like  the  generation  of  a  higher 
kind  of  M£e,  for  from  this  a  whole  world  received  its  nobler  being. 

Ver.  25,  26. — The  Saviour,  that  he  may  not  be  regarded  by 
the  strangers  who  are  listening  to  him,  merely  in  an  objective 
light,  with  admirable  wisdom  passes  on  to  the  subjective  view,  and 
shews  them  how  that  which  in  its  highest  degree  was  his  sacrifice, 
in  proportion  awaits  all,  and  even  themselves.    The  way  to  eternal 

else  remains  than  the  interpretation  which  I  have  propounded.  That  interpretation  says 
nothing  about  a  prelude  to  his  sufferings:  it  merely  supposes  an  open  disclosure  of  the 
impression  which  the  prospect  of  Christ's  sufferings  produced  upon  his  mind.  Mean- 
whUe,  it  is  a  question  whetiier  Meyer  has  not  taken  the  right  view  in  thinking  that  Jesus 
did  not  permit  the  Greeks  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  at  all;  at  any  rate  this  suppo« 
■Ition  would  entirely  set  aside  the  difficulty  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

*  The  same  metaphor  is  employed  by  the  oriental  mystics,  who  are  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  their  profound  reflections  upon  nature.  Thus  speaks  lelaleddin  in  Tholuck's 
BltithensammL  p.  109) : 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  cast  grains  of  com, 
And  soon  upstarts  the  golden  ear  both  large  and  fhll ; 
Then  let  the  flail  with  brmaes  part  the  ear  in  twain, 
And  from  the  broken  ear  comes  food  to  nourish  us. 
Nature,  oonceived  of  as  animated  by  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  and  sustained  by  the 
Almighty  word  of  Ood,  contains  in  her  phenomena  the  most  preg^nant  symbols  of  all  the 
truths  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  world.    Hence  all  profounder  vision  in  the  most  diverse 
periods  and  nations,  freq[uently  agrees  in  choosing  the  same  metaphors  to  illustrate  the 
•■me  ideas. 
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life  is  to  liate  one's  life  Quaetv  rrjv  yl>vxf(v).  (On  this  subject  comp. 
the  Comm.  Matth.  x.  39.)  He,  however,  who  follows  the  Re- 
deemer in  this  path,  which  leads  through  death  to  life  (Rom.  vi  5) 
shall  he  where  he  t«,*  and  (as  a  privilege  associated  with  this), 
shall  share  his  glory  (John  xvii  22),  which  the  Father  confers 
upon  him. 

Ver.  27. — The  Redeemer  follows  this  with  an  expression  of  deep 
and  sorrowful  agony  :  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled"  {yijv  tJ  -^t^  lutv 
TerdpaKToi),  We.  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  here  the 
term  V^%^,  souly  is  selected  ;  this  expression  denotes  an  individual, 
personal  sorrow,  whilst  Trvevfui,  spirit,  rather  indicates  that  which  is 
general  That  personal  sorrow  is  indeed  to  be  considered  more  limit- 
ed, but  hence  also  more  intense  than  the  other.  (See  the  remarks  on 
John  xi.  38  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  38.)  With  the  cry  of  lamentation  itself 
is  blended  a  prayer  to  God,  which  at  the  same  time,  in  the  repetition 
of  the  name  "  Father,''  shews  the  permanent  liveliness  of  his  filial 
feeling.  (It  was  just  so  during  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane,  Matth. 
xxvi.  39,  42  ;  and  also  on  the  cross,  Matth.  xxvii  46.)  Under  the 
expression  &pa  avrrj,  this  hour,  Christ  comprehends  the  whole  time 
of  suffering,  which  he  recognizes  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
his  work,  and  for  which  he  entreats  the  special  support  of  the  Fath- 
er. The  words  M  tovto,  for  this,  imply  the  idea  "  in  order  to  re- 
deem mankind,  to  complete  my  work."  It  is  an  aposiopesis,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  the  excited  state  of  his  mind.  The  victory 
gained  is  expressed  in  the  language  l  "  Father,  glorify  thyliame^ 
ndrsg,  66^aa6v  aov  rb  dvofui  scil.  h^  ifwc,  (^Ovofia  =  0)p  stands  for  the 
Divine  entity  itself,  but  in  its  manifestation,  which  So^d^eiv  necessa- 
rily indicates  ;t  for  it  is  only  as  manifesting  himself  that  God  can 
disclose  his  66^a,  the  highest  point  of  which  appears  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Son.) 

The  similarity  of  this  occurrence  to  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane 
is  obvious  ;  only  that,  here  the  struggle  was  shorter  and  in  public, 
whilst  in  Gethsemane,  on  the  contrary,  the  agony  of  Christ  was  pro- 
longed, and  took  place  in  the  presence  of  no  more  than  his  three 
most  intimate  companions.  (Comp.  the  exposition  of  Matth,  xxvL 
86,  ff.)  What  may  have  induced  the  Redeemer,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  this  instance,  to  shew  himself  to  those  strangers  in  his 
humiliation,  has  already  been  suggested.  Hence  it  only  remains  to 
be  observed  that,  according  to  our  passage,  the  Christ  of  John,  in 
relation  to  the  conflict  through  which  he  passed,  does  not  appear 

*  It  is  trae  the  words  5nov  elfii  kydf  iKtl  6  diuKovog  6  ifib^  iarai  are  employed  onlj  in 
a  general  sense,  without  any  special  explanation ;  but  if  we  compare  such  passages  as 
1  John  iii.  2,  John  ziv.  2,  8,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  here  the  immediate  presenoo 
of  hdievera  with  Christ  after  death  is  expressed ;  which  implies  that,  in  their  case,  Hades 
is  overcome,  and  the  abode  in  it  is  escaped    (See  the  Comm.  on  Luke  xyi.  19,  £) 

f  Concerning  do^dCeiv,  oomp.  the  observations  on  John  xiil  31. 
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different  from  the  Christ  of  the  synoptical  Evangelists.  What  the 
conflict'  of  Jesus  in  Gtethsemane  is  to  the  latter,  this  passage  is  to 
John.  (Respecting  the  attempt  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two 
events,  comp.  the  particulars  in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  36.) 

Ver.  28-30. — This  prayer  of  the  Eedeiemer  was  followed,  as  it 
were,  by  an  answer,  a  voice  from  heaven,  in  which  the  glorification 
of  God  in  the  Son  is  first  represented  as  a  process  already  going  on, 
and  then  (in  reference  to  its  completion)  is  promised  as  yet  to  come. 
(For  the  details  on  this  subject  comp.  the  remarks  on  xiii.  31.) 
This  passage  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  mentions  not  merely  the 
voice  from  heaven,  but  the  way  in  which  the  bystanders  judged  of 
it  Some. said  it  thundered;  others,  that  an  angel  had  spoken. 
Besides  this,  however,  we  have  the  express  declaration  of  the  Lord, 
that  it  was  not  an  incidental  natural  occurrence,  but  a  designed 
rotce,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  sanction  the  Eedeemer  before 
men.  The  opinion  that  we  have  propounded  respecting  voices  fix^m 
heaven,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  event,  Matth.  iil  17,  is  thus 
perfectly  established.  For  the  very  reason  that  they  revealed  the 
spiritual  world,  it  was  only  with  the  spiritual  ear  that  they  could  be 
perceived  in  their  true  character.  Where  there  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  susceptibility  to  spiritual  things,  a  hollow  external  impres- 
sion might  be  made  upon  the  hearers,  but  no  meaning  was  appre- 
hended ;  accordingly  they  compared  it  with  a  similar  sound,  a  kind 
of  low  thunder.  The  more  susceptible  among  them  who  were  pro- 
bably watching  the  countenance  of  Jesus — ^whose  looks  no  doubt 
reflected  the  state  of  his  mind — remarked  that  some  one  spoke  with 
him,  and  attributed  what  they  heard  and  saw  in  him,  to  an  angel. 
Those  alone  who  were  truly  enlightened  received  the  true  and  pure 
impression  of  the  voice.  Thus  the  fact  assumes  a  very  distinct  and 
sipiple  form.  True,  hostility  to  any  extraordinary  disclosure  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  its  almighty  Lord  has  induced  the  attempt  to 
elude  it  also  in  this  instance.  Even  Liicke,  in  the  exposition  of  this 
passage,  has  decidedly  espoused  the  hypothesis  of  the  Bath  Kol 
{daughter  of  the  voice,)  But,  altogether  apart  from  the  great 
improbability  that  a  custom  so  liable  to  abuse  should  have  been 
sanctioned  by  God,  the  unsoundness  of  this  theory  is  plainly  shewn 
by  a  remark  which  Tholuck  has  already  made  on  the  passage — 
viz.,  it  is  perfectly  indemonstrable  that  the  Bath  Kol  consisted 
in  anything  else  than  human  words.  Moreover,  if  it  be  borne 
in,  mind  that  we  have  accounts  (and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
they  are  all  fabulous)  of  heavenly  voices  being  heard  in  other  in- 
stances not  unfrequently  occurring  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  3,  de 
BelL  Jud.  vii.  12,  Epist.  Smyrn.  de  Polyc.  c.  9)— «nd  if  it  be  ifur- 
ther  considered  that,  in  every  case  of  theophany,  a  voice  is  audible, 
and  thus  here  we  need  only  suppose  the  presence  of  an  invisible 
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form^  then — ^if  the  possibility  of  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritnal 
economy  be  not  denied  in  general — ^no  substantial  objection  can  be 
urged  against  our  view.** 

Ver.  81-33. — With  the  declaration  respecting  the  design  of  this 
transaction,  Jesus  in  his  discourse  connects  a  more  precise  statement 
of  the  weighty  character  of  the  moment  in  which  he  spoke.  He 
calls  it  the  time  of  judgment  concerning  this  world,  and  associates 
with  it  the  victory  of  truth.  Thus  these  words  express  the  same 
sentiment,  only  viewed  in  two  different  lights.  The  overthrow  of 
evil  necessarily  involves  the  victory  of  good,  for  it  is  only  the  latter 
that  can  render  the  former  possible.  The  exclusion  of  Satan  (and. 
his  angels  with  him)  from  heaven  (Luke  x.  18 ;  Rev.  xii  7,  ffi)  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  of  his  own  with 
him,  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  passage 
in  reference  to  the  judgment  is  clear,  according  to  such  passages  as 
Luke  X.  18  ;  John  iii  17,  ff  Judgment,  as  the  sei>aration  of  the 
evil  from  the  great  living  community  of  the  universe,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  concentrated  in  the  end  of  time,  but  pro- 
ceeds through  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  manifests  itself 
in  special  conjunctures  which  display  the  operation  of  the  GUx)d  in 
full  energy.  When  the  disciples,  with  the  powers  of  the  higher 
world,  expelled  those  evil  spirits  who  had  bound  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham (Luke  X.  18),  the  Lord  recognized  in  that  a  &11  of  Satan  from 
his  throne  ;  and  when  upon  this  occasion  Gentiles  pressed  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  he  recognized  Satan's  complete  destruction, 
(John  xvi  11.)  The  partition-wall  of  the  law,  which  sin  necessa- 
rily erected  between  nations,  was  destroyed  by  the  power  of  truth  ; 
and  the  result  was,  in  place  of  separation,  the  unity  of  all  (Ephes. 
iil4). 

In  ver.  31,  the  mention  of  the  Devil  without  any  occasion  being 
offered,  and  in  the  presence  of  Greek  strangers,  is  important.  Even 
the  most  ingenious  theory  of  accommodation,  has  in  this  instance  a 
very  difficult  task  to  perform  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  if  that  idea 
had  contained  no  real  truth,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  especially 
here,  to  avoid  it  in  the  most  decided  manner,  since  it  might  be  dif- 
frised  among  circles  where  as  yet  it  was  not  known*  (The  name 
S^ijiv  Tov  icdafwv  rovrov  occurs  nowhere  but  in  John  [xiv.  39,  xvi  11], 

*  Kling  (loa  cit  p.  675)  is  decidedly  opposed  to  Ltlcke,  and  adopts  the  hypothesis  of 
something  supernatural  which  was  to  be  heard  on  this  occasion,  and  which  men  quite  qs> 
roneously  took  for  thunder.  LOcke,  in  support  of  this  view — that  tliunder  also,  and  not 
merely  words,  was  considered  as  Bath  Kol— appeals  to  Tract  Saohedr.  foL  11,  where  it 
is  said,  tox  super  ipsis  edita  est  de  cado.  But  in  these  words  the  vox  may  hare  been 
the  Divine  voice  itself  of  which  the  echo  on  earth  was  only  deemed  too  certain  an  indica- 
tion. Thunder  would  not  havo  been  called  vox  de  ocbIo  ;  it  is  not  called  so  in  tiie 
Old  Testament — not  even  in  Psalm  xxix.,  which  contains  the  most  minute  description  of 
thunder. 
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It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  b^^»n  a^  or  dVsyn  -ijp.  Paul  uses, 
instead  of  this,  Oebg  rov  cdcjvog  toutov,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  expres- 
sion 6  ic6(t^wg  ovTog  is  rare  [compare  also  John  viii.  23].  The 
pronoun  is  strictly  pleonastic,  for  Kda^ioq  iii^a>v  never  occurs.* 
Kdofiog  is  here  quite  synonymous  with  aWv,  as  2  Cor.  iv.  4. — The 
reading  Kdrcj  for  ^fw  indicates  that  we  are  to  understand  UpdXXeadcu 
as  meaning  a  removal  from  heaven.f  The  latter  reading,  however, 
is  the  only  correct  one ;  it  supposes  the  metaphor  of  a  temple  or 
the  dwelling  of  God,  from  which  the  prince  of  this  world  is  cast 
out.)  That  vrl}o>dTjvcUy  lifted  up,  ver.  82,  primarily  conveys  the  idea 
of  glorification,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  (On  this  subject  compare 
the  Comm.  iii.  14,  viii.  28.)  The  different  interpretation  given  of 
it  by  John  will  be  discussed  in  the  immediate  sequeL  But  before 
we  pass  on  to  that,  there  remains  for  our  consideration  the  clause 
"  I  will  draw  all  men  to  myself  {navTog  ^Xkv(j<»)  npbg  ifiavrdv) .  Now 
it  is  evident  that  draw  (as  we  have  already  remarked  on  vi.  44)  does 
not  involve  the  notion  of  anything  violent  and  compulsory,  but 
rather  indicates  the  power  of  Christ  which  awakens  the  will  itself, 
and  by  which  he  gathers  men  from  their  state  of  separation,  at- 
tracting them,  like  a  magnet,  to  himself.  The  word  navrag,  aU, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  This  expression  might  appear  v^ry 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of  all  (dnoKaTdoraacg  twv  ndvrcjv),  faince 
irdyreg,  although  with  the  article  it  may  denote  a  certain  precisely 
defined  whole,  c.  g,  the  called,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  the  article, 
signifies  the  whole,  without  restriction.  But  probably  the  idea, 
that  th€  doctrine  of  the  restoration  is  here  intimated  might  be 
sufficiently  met  by  observing  that  "all"  designates  the  Gentiles 
in  distinction  from  the  Jews,  who  thought  they  were  the  only 
objects  of  the  Messiah's  coming  ;  while  the  circumstance  that 
there  will  be  unbelieving  Gentiles  also  is  no  part  of  the  subject 
under  consideration.  The  words  relate  to  the  Divine  pwipoae, 
which,  indeed,  through  the  resistance  of  many;  is  not  fulfilled  in  alL 
Christ  draws,  not  some  men,  but  all ;  those  only  who  resist  this  at- 
traction are  excluded  from  salvation.  In  fact  this  passage  teaches 
the  universality  of  the  operations  of  grace.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on 
Rom.  xi.  32.)  John's  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Christ  now 
leads  us  to  the  following  verse. 

*  In  Heb.  il.  5,  we  find  the  parallel  expression  oUovfiivjj  /iiXXovaOj  bat  this  does  not 
oocor  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 

f  Lficke,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  askSi  "  Of  what  oonsequenoe  is  it  to  us,  that 
a  transcriber  understood  the  passage  thusf  With  every  one  who  denies  the  Johannine- 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  this  observation  may  have  some  force  ;  but  to  us,  who  admit 
that,  the  matter  is  of  unquestionable  importance.  Rev.  xii.  7,  ft,  the  dragon  is  for  the 
first  time  cast  out  of  heaven.  That  passage  does  not  involve  anything  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  is  referred  to  here ;  the  only  variation  is,  that  there  the  result  produced  bj 
the  woric  of  Jesus  is  represented  as  absolutely  complete.    (Oomp.  Job  i.  6,  ii  1.) 

Vou  n.— 84 
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Ver.  34. — The  people  understand  vtlx^vai,  l^led  wp,  according 
to  the  known  signification  of  the  word  (comp.  the  Comm.  on  iii  14, 
viii.  28),  as  denoting  crucifixion.  This  is  evidently  implied  by  the 
antithesis  to  "  abiding  forever"  (jieveiv  elg  rbv  aiSiva\  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing answer  of  Christ  (ver.  35):  "  Yet  a  little  while/'  etc.  It  is 
not  very  remarkable  that  the  people  should  have  attached  this 
meaning  to  the  expression  ;  but  that  John  appears  to  agree  with 
this  interpretation  is  extraordinary,  considering  that  in  the  words  of 
Christ  the  term  is  so  evidently  employed  to  designate  the  glorifica- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  the  shortest  way  to  say  that  John  was 
mistaken  in  this  explaiiation.  But  since,  xviii.  82,  he  again  refers  to 
what  Christ  had  said,  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ  concerning  his  death, 
he  appears  to  have  laid  a  stress  on  this  (otherwise  he  would  as- 
suredly by  no  means  have  made  such  a  remark) ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived  of  the  inspired  John,  that  in  doing  so  he  was  alto- 
gether mistaken.  In  my  opinion  the  simplest  method  of  solving 
the  difficulty  is  to  suppose  that  John  regarded  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  as  a  symbol^  His  elevation  fi-om  earth  on  the  croscr  is,  to 
the  Evangelist,  an  emblem  of  his  being  set  up  as  the  ensign  (o3 
Isaiah  xi.  10)  aroimd  which  the  nations  should  rally ;  and  he  would 
de^ribe  the  attractive  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ  as  so  great,  that 
those  who  are  susceptible  follow  it,  although  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  them,  the  way  to  Christ  should  again  lead  through  death  on  the 
cross.  Thus  there  is  in  these  words  a  retrospective  allusion  to  what 
precedes  (ver.  25,  ffi),  where  Christ  claimed  the  surrender  of  life.  It 
is  necessary,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  to  guard  against  re- 
jecting such  a  twofold  sense  in  ambiguous  phraseology,  because 
the  use  of  it  is  prevalent,  especially  in  the  oriental  philosophy,  and 
the  language  of  Christ  decidedly  partakes  of  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter. The  idea  of  the  Messiah's  eternal  continuance  very  naturally 
arose  from  such  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (v6fw^  =  ypwp^ 
as  ascribe  to  the  Messiah  an  eternal  kingdom  (Psalm  ex.  4; 
Dan.  vii  14),  Only  it  was  overlooked  that^  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  first  and  second  advents  of  the  Lord  are  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  hence  it  was  thought  that  the  Messiah,  at  his  first 
coming,  would  continue  for  ever. 

Finally,  this  passage  again  seems  to  furnish  proof  that  the  names 
Son  of  Man  and  Christ  (Xpiardg)  are  synonymous.  But  if  it  be 
granted — as  it  undoubtedly  must  be — that  the  discourse  of  Christ 
was  not  fully  reported,  and  that  he  previously  called  himself 
Son  of  Man,  this  apparent  proof  vanishes.  The  passage  then^ 
rather  opposes  the  view  that  Son  of  Man  was  a  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Messiah.     The  multitude  felt,  when  Christ  applied 

*  On  this  sabjeet  oomp.  the  details  in  the  History  of  the  Sofierings  at  the  cmdfiTimi, 
Lnke  zziiL  39,  IE 
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the  name  to  himself,  that  the  signification  must  be  kindred  to  the 
name  of  Messiah,  but  they  could  not  rightly  understand  it,  espec- 
ially with  the  accompanying  mention  of  his  being  "  lifted  up/'  and 
Consequently  they  even  conjectured  that  by  the  Son  of  Man  he 
meant  some  one  else  than  himsel£ 

Ver.  85,  36. — As  the  question  could  not  be  answered  without 
entering  into  a  full  discussion,  and  this,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, was  impossible,  Jesus  conducts  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to 
that  which  was  of  practical  moment.  It  was  important  for  them 
to  make  use  of  him  while  he  continued  amongst  them ;  when  he 
withdrew  the  light  would  depart,  and  the  dark  night  of  temptation^ 
fraught  with  peril,  would  break  in  upon  them.  The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  35  being  explained  by  ver.  36,  the  passage  contains 
no  difficulty,  especially  as  the  particular  cause  of  obscurity  in  simi- 
lar passages  (vii.  34,  ix.  4,  xi  9)  does  not  occur  here.  (Instead  of 
the  more  difficult  iv  ifdvy  the'text.  rec.  has  fied'  vfuov^  which  certainly 
is  not  the  original  reading.  Here  iv  must  be  explained  according 
to  the  Hebrew  a-jga  =  "  among  you.'*  True,  that  in  the  langufi^ 
of  John,  iv  Tcvl  dvai  has  a  pregnant  sense,  and  this  might  be 
indicated  here  by  the  expression  viol  (I>u)t6^.  But  the  connexion 
shews  that  the  hearers  are  persons  who  do  not  even  admit  the  light 
into  themselves,  but  reject  it ;  hence  iv  -bfuv  can  only  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  mass.  ^^  The  light  still  acts  for  a  little  while  in 
you,  *.  e.  in  the  nation,  or  among  you.") 

Ver.  37-40. — ^As  the  pttblic  ministry  of  Christ  here  closed,  John 
appends  some  concluding  remarks  on  the  unbehef  of  the  people* 
First,  he  speaks  of  those  who  were  quite  unsusceptible,  and  then 
(ver.  42,  48)  of  those  who  were  impressed,  but  were  restrained  by 
fear  of  men  from  free  confession.  The  design  of  these  observations 
evidently  is,  to  shew  that  this  unbelief  did  not  at  all  set  aside  the 
purposes  of  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fulfilled  them.  Hence  the 
form  Iva  nX7jpo)0fj,  that  it  might  befulJUledj  is  to  be  taken  in  its  most 
literal  sense.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  i  22.)  The  first  pas- 
sage merely  states  the  actual  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  suffering 
Eedeemer.  (It  is  quoted  from  Isaiah  liii.  1,  and  exactly  corres- 
ponds with  the  LXX.)  But  even  the  words  ovf  ijdvvavTo  mareveiv, 
they  covid  not  believe^  convey  the  sterner  sentiment  which  the  second 
passage  (Isaiah  vi  10)  expresses  with  the  utmost  possible  severity. 
(This  citation  seems  to  have  been  made  merely  from  memory  ;  for 
it  differs  very  much  from  the  original,  as  well  as  from  the  LXX.,  while 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  variation  was  designed.)  We  have  al- 
ready shewn  at  large  (in  the  Conmi.  on  Matthew  xiii.  10,  ff.)  that 
this  rigid  statement  must  not  be  modified  by  exegetical  arts,  as 
it  may  rather,  by  surmounting  the  internal  difficulty,  be  har- 
monized with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture.    It  is  the  veiy 
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curse  appointed  by  God  to  rest  upon  the  wicked,  that  wickedness 
increases  until  at  length  all  susceptibility  to  that  which  is  good  is 
at  an  end,  so  that  the  most  glorious  manifestation  of  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  law  of  justice,  instead  of  conferring  blessings, 
brings  only  condemnation  upon  those  who  are  confirmed  in  eviL 

Ver.  41. — This  quotation  of  the  Evangelist  is  very  important 
to  us,  on  account  of  the  express  statement  that  Isaiah  saw  His 
(Christ's)  glory,  and  spake  of  Him.  (The  connexion  shews  that 
airov  cannot  be  applied  to  any  one  but  Christ,  and  that  it  does  not 
refer  to  Qod  as,  in  a  forced  manner,  has  been  supposed.)  Hence 
John  recognized  the  majestic  vision  seen  by  Isaiah  (Is.  vi,  1  ff.)  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Logos,  the  Son  of  God.  This  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  the  essential  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  For  the 
Son  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  as  the  word  is  the  disclosure  of 
the  hidden  mind  in  man.  A  man  cannot  communicate  himself  ex- 
cept by  language,  so  the  concealed,  invisible  Father  (i  18)  reveals 
himself  only  in  the  Original  Word  the  Son.  The  Son  is  the  King 
Jehovah  who  rules  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  appears  to  the  elect,  as 
in  the  New  Testament  the  Spirit,  the  invisible  minister  (vrn^pfn/c) 
of  the  Son,  is  the  Director  of  the  Church,  and  the  Revealer  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart.  This  profound  mystery  of  the  Godhead 
was  first  unveiled  to  us  by  the  Son  when  he  was  glorified  in  death. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  vii.  39.)  Such  passages  as  1  Cor.x.,  Heb.  xL 
26, 1  Pet.  i.  11  shew  that  the  same  view  respecting  the  Son  as  the  re- 
vealer of  the  Father  was  entertained  by  the  othj3r  writers  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Ver.  42,  43. — The  above  remarks  concerning  the  general  unbelief 
are  now  limited  by  the  statement  that  many,  even  among  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  believed,  although  through  fear  of  man  they  did  not 
openly  confess  their  faith.  Nicodemus  and  other  adherents  of 
Jesus,  who  were  characterized  by  a  similar  disposition,  are  here  cen- 
sured (v.  44). 

Ver.  44-60.— The  circumstance  that  the  Evangelist  here  again 
introduces  the  Lord  as  speaking,  appears  opposed  to  the  view  given 
in  our  exposition  of  ver.  20 — that  the  above  discourses  were  the  last 
delivered  by  Christ  .in  public.  Many  commentators  connect  these 
words  with  ver.  36,  and  suppose  that  the  Lord  turned  round  once 
more  before  his  departure  and  uttered  the  language  that  follows. 
True,  this  opinion  might  derive  support  from  iKpa^e,  he  cried^  since 
the  term  seems  to  indicate  an  actual  utterance.^  But  the  greatest 
weight  is  on  the  side  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced 

*  This  iB  appealed  to  especially  by  Eling  (loa  cit.  p.  677,  ff.)  who  has  at  last  es- 
poused the  opinion  that  the  Bedeemer  aotoally  spoke  these  words.  De  Wette»  indeed, 
reifers  the  section  to  the  Evangelist,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  thinks  the  Evangelist 
actually  ascribed  to  Christ  a  regular  discourse  which  he  never  delivered ;  a  view,  of  oourse^ 
untenable,  as  destroying  the  character  of  inspiration. 
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Ltlcke  and  Tholuck,  after  tlie  example  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Morus, 
to  regard  the  entire  contents  of  the  subsequent  verses,  not  as  an  actual 
discourse  of  Christ,  but  as  an  epitome  of  his  discourses  by  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  in  which  case  the  words  iKpa^e  koI  elnev,  he  cried  and  said^ 
are  to  be  taken  as  meaning,  ^^  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  declare  with 
great  emphasis."  The  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  are  as  follows: 
First,  the  following  statements  contain  no  thought  not  previously 
expressed  ;  secondly,  they  consist  of  individual  sentences  linked  to- 
gether by  no  strict  internal  relationship  ;  thirdly ,  the  sayings  select- 
ed are  the  very  ones  that  stand  in  close  connexion  with  the  forego- 
ing accusation  of  unbelief  against  the  Jews,  for  in  these  Christ  states 
the  purpose  of  his  sublime  mission,  and  points  out  the  blessing  of 
faith,  as  well  as  the  curse  of  unbelief.  (Respecting  ver.  44,  comp. 
the  passage  vii.  16  ;  ver.  45,  xiv.  9 ;  ver.  46,  viii.  12 ;  ver,  47,  iii 
17, 18,  V.  45  ;  ver.  48,  iii  8,  viiL  24 ;  ver.  49,  iii  11,  v.  20  ;  ver.  50, 
V.  30,  vii  16.)  In  the  concluding  verse,  the  only  peculiarity  is  the 
clause  "  his  command  is  eternal  life"  (5ti  iJ  ivToXrj  avrov  ^mj  alwvidg 
ioTi).  This  needs  a  special  consideration.  'H  ivroXrj,  the  command^ 
certainly  refers  to  the  preceding  ivTokrj,  command  (without  an  ar- 
ticle) ;  but  still  the  subject  of  discourse  in  this  place,  cannot  be 
merely  this  one  command  of  God  concerning  what  the  Bedeemer 
should  say,  for  the  eternal  life  belongs  to  Christ  in  and  for  himself, 
and  not  becattse  he  obeyed  this  command.  Accordingly  the  words 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  and  the  meaning  is  this  : 
"  every  command  of  Gkni  is  eternal  life  ;  happy  therefore  is  he  who 
receives  my  word,  for  all  my  words  are  spoken  under  God's  authority, 
and  thus  by  God's  own  command."  One  thing  here  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  viz.,  the  iori,  is.  This  (as  xvii.  8)  is  not  to  be  modi- 
fied by  taking  it  as  synonymous  with  the  language  :  ^^  it  produces 
or  procures  eternal  life,  i,  c,  when  obeyed."  Such  an  interpretation 
is  opposed  to  the  depth  and  spirituality  of  John's  views.  To  hinn 
the  command  of  God  is  a  living  utterance  of  God  himself,  an  essen- 
tial power  ;  and  hence,  like  the  true  knowledge,  as  such  it  is  eternal 
life.  He  who  receives  the  word  of  God,  and  allows  it  to  operate 
within  him,  has  in  it  eternal  life.  Accordingly,  although  the  term 
"  command"  {ivroXri)  seems  to  lead  to  the  legal  point  of  view,  still 
here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  expression  is  associated  with  the  life 
of  feith,  which  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law  (and  its 
individual  expressions,  the  commandments),  the  Divine  element  re- 
ceived by  the  believer  being  the  very  element  whence  the  Law  pro- 
ceeds. 
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$  3.    The  Washiko  of  ths  Fkst 

(John  xiii.  1-30.) 

The  Bedeemer  haying  thus  closed  his  pnUic  ministry,  now  turned 
his  attention  entirely  to  that  little  flock  of  his  own  disciples  who  not 
merely  believed  (like  those  fearfdl  persons,  xii«  42),  but  also  ooorage- 
ously  confessed  their  fietith.  The  event  to  which  John  gives  special 
prominence,  in  the  period  of  this  more  intimate  fellowship,  is  the 
last  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  friends.  The  identity  of  this  ddnvca^, 
feast,  with  the  last  Supper  is  supported,  ^r«^,  by  the  parallel  Luke 
xxii.  27,  which  evidently  relates  to  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and 
places  it  at  the  time  of  the  Supper ;  secondly,  John  himself  (xin. 
21,  ff.,  38,  ff.)  mentions  the  same  conversation,  as,  according  to  the 
other  Evangelists,  took  place  at  the  Passover ;  and,  finaJHy,  this 
entirely  continuous  interview,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  de- 
parture of  Christ  to  Gtethsemane  (xvii.  26,  xviii  1).  For  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  urged  against  this  view,  and  for  the  hypotheses 
propounded  in  order  to  reconcile  the  synoptical  Evuigelists  with 
John,  in  reference  to  the  chronology,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Mattlu 
xxvi.  17,  in  the  Oomm.  on  the  History  of  the  Passion.  Here  there 
if  only  one  point  (not  mentioned  there)  that  needs  solution ;  viz., 
why  was  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper  not 
related  by  John  ?  In  the^r^  place,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
in  explanation  of  this  omission,  to  remark  that  John  may  have 
deemed  the  institution  of  this  sacrament  unimportant  to  his  main 
design,  on  which  account  also  he  is  silent  concerning  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  especially  since  he  wrote  for  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  already  acquainted  with  the  essentials  of  the  Gos- 
pel, so  far  as  its  external  form  was  concerned.  And,  besides  this, 
the  institution  of  the  Supper  was  narrated  with  such  precision  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  that  it  did  not  need  any  repetition  whatever. 
Such  information  respecting  the  incidents  connected  with  the  last 
meal  of  Jesus  as  they  had  omitted— e.  g.,  the  washing  of  the  feet — 
John  here  supplied.  Meanwhile,  this  latter  fact  is  by  no  means  re- 
lated merely  for  the  sake  of  supplementing  the  synoptical  gospels  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  also  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ob- 
jects of  our  author.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  intended  to  form  an 
historical  basis  for  the  extended  discourses  of  Jesus  ^ich  follow  : 
while  on  the  other,  John  doubtless  inserted  the  account  of  the  wash- 
ing of  the  feet  in  order  that  the  Bedeomer,  whom  he  had  so  fre- 
quently represented  as  exalting  himself  (when  he  called  himself  the 
Light  of  the  World,  the  Water,  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  so  forth), 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  self-abasement  of  genuine  humility  which 
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constituted  his  finest  ornament,  though  the  Gnostics  were  hut  too 
much  disposed  to  mistake  it.  And  further,  the  notices  of  Judas 
that  occur  in  the  narrative  were  important  to  John,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  his  betrayer. 

As  regards  the  washing  of  the  feet  itself,  in  the  first  place,  the 
occasion  that  induced  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  passage,  Luke  xxii. 
24,  ffi,  where  mention  is  made  of  strife  among  the  disciples.  This 
led  to  an  act  which  set  forth  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  deep- 
est self-humiliation  of  Christ,  and  also  recommended  the  same  to 
the  disciples.  Secondly,  this  proceeding,  according  to  the  design  of 
the  Lord,  was  to  have  a  symbolical  significance.  (Comp.  the  details 
<m  xiii  10.)  For  while  baptism  relates  to  that  purification  and 
renovation  of  the  whole  man  which  happens  only  once,  the  washing 
of  the  feet  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  daily  cleansing  from  that 
contamination  of  the  world,  which  even  the  regenerate  man  cannot 
avoid,  but  which  would  become  injurious  to  him  only  in  case  he  did 
not  immediately  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Thus  we  are  not  so  much 
to  suppose  a  double  sense  in  the  words,  as  to  recognise  a  symboli- 
cal character  in  the  transaction;  a  case  which,  as  we  have  already 
several  times  remarked,  frequently  occurs  in  the  evangelic  history. 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi.  18,  ff.)  Such  a  metaphorical  admo- 
nition was  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  disciples  at  this  particuliar 
time.  They  were  about  to  encounter  circumstances  in  which  their 
fiuth  might  easily  be  shaken  ;  hence  it  was  important  for  them  to 
know  that  one  sinful  emotion,  a  single  instance  of  being  overtaken  by 
surprise,  would  not  suffice  to  wrest  them  from  their  state  of  grace, 
but  that  they  might  daily  receive  fresh  pardon  for  such  defile- 
ments. 

Another  remarkable  point  in  this  account  is,  that  the  transac- 
tion appears  to  have  all  the  criteria  of  a  sacramental  one.  It  wears 
the  aspect  of  an  external  rite  instituted  by  Christ,  to  which  a  pro- 
mise of  grace  is  appended.  The  washing  of  the  feet,  in  its  relation 
to  the  following  Supper,  seems  emblematical  of  repentance,  in  so  far 
as  daily  repentance  is  necesary  even  to  the  believer,  and  is  calcula- 
ted to  produce  new  assurance  of  forgiveness  before  the  participation 
of  the  Holy  Supper.  Not  a  trace,  however,  of  a  sacramental  washing 
of  feet  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  church,  and  the 
thought  of  adopting  this  rite  was  never  entertained  by  the  scholas- 
tics of  the  middle  ages — with  all  their  disposition  to  increase  the 
number  of  sacraments — or  even  by  the  Reformers,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  at  first  regarded  pcenitentia  as  the  third  sacrament. 
(Comp.  conf.  August,  c.  7.)  Still  many  might  think  that  the  words 
of  Christ,  although  not  affording  ground  for  the  admission  of  it  as  a 
sacrament,  might  serve  to  recommend  its  retention  as  a  rite  in  tho 
church.    In  fact,  we  meet  with  the  practice  of  feet-washing  her& 
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and  there  in  the  ancient^  church,  although  it  never  was  general, 
and  it  took  place  only  as  a  supplement  to  the  ceremony  of  baptisnuf 
But  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  also 
the  differences  of  climate,  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
usage  in  large  communities.  (Amongst  the  modern  sects,  that  of 
the  Brethren  has  attempted  to  introduce  it  again.^)  This  circum- 
stance, therefore,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  truth  that  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  which  are  spirit  and  Ufe,  are  to  be  apprehended 
with  spirit  and  life.  Had  the  ancient  church,  from  rigid  adherence 
to  the  letter,  required  the  external  washing  of  the  feet  on  the  part 
of  all  its  members  mutually,  as  a  religious  duty,  this  certainly  would 
have  been  a  mistake.  (For  further  remarks  respecting  the  feet-wash- 
ing, comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  26.) 

Chap.  xiii.  1. — As  regards  the  construction  of  the  first  verse, 
Lucke,  in  his  first  edition,  follows  the  view  of  Knapp,  which  places 
ver.  2  in  parenthesis,  and  resumes  el6<o^y  ver.  3,  from  ver.  1.  But 
aside  from  the  fact  that  this  construction  increases  the  chronological 
difficulty  involved  in  the  words  -nqb  6e  Ttjg  io(jT7jg  tov  ndaxa,  and  b^ore 
the  feast,  etc.,  an  antecedent  objection  to  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  elS6g  ver.  3  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in  ver.  1.  The  latter  re- 
lates to  the  consciousness  that  the  hour  of  his  suffering  was  near,  the 
former  to  the  consciousness  of  full  Divine  authority  ;  and  hence  the 
one  cannot  be  taken  as  a  resumption  of  the  other.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  first  sentence  is  completely  finished  with  the  words  ifydrnf' 
aev  avTovq,  and  the  second  period  opened  with  «ai  deiTrvov  ysvo- 
fiivov^  all  obscurity  in  connexion  with  ngb  ioprrj^  vanishes  ;  for 
this  expression  then  refers  not  merely  to  the  diiTrvoVy  but  to  the 
whole  time  inmiediately  before  the  Redeemer's  passion,  during  which 

*  In  the  apostolic  church  the  traces  are  altogether  waoting,  lor  1  Tim.  y.  10,  iroSac 
vi^ffoadai  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  act  of  kindness  done  to  others,  not  as  a  frequently  re- 
peated symbolical  ceremony  performed  without  real  necessity.  The  Anabaptists  and 
Mennonitee  have  discovered,  in  this  passage,  a  reference  to  washing  the  feet  in  a  literal 
sense.  Thus  in  the  Confessio  of  the  Mennonites  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1678,  it  is  said: 
quodsi  quidam  ab  ecclesia  ad  ezequenda  qusedam  spiritnah'a  mittuntur,  prime  in  domoi 
nostras  introeuntes,  oeculo  sancto  salutantur,  et  in  signum  humilitatis  et  caritatis  ergs 
illos  pedes  lavantur.    (Comp.  Schrokh's  R.  G-.  nadi  der  Reform.    Vol.  V.  p.  457.) 

f  On  this  subject,  comp.  the  passages  in  Bingham  orig.  eocL  vol  ir.  894,  sqq. 

t  In  those  churches,  however,  it  is  not  a  universal  regulation,  but  is  left  to  the  male 
and  female  leaders  of  the  services  to  introduce  it  or  not,  as  they  think  suitable.  This 
wise  arrangement  displays  a  very  just  sense  of  the  doubtfulness  that  attaches  to  the 
general  practice  of  it  in  our  circumstances ;  it  is  evident  that  the  only  intention  is  to  spare 
the  consciences  of  those  who  regard  the  performance  of  the  rite  as  a  duty.  The  cere- 
mony in  the  Romish  Church,  customary  with  the  Pope  and  with  Princes,  is  known.  On 
this  subject  Bengel  finely  remarks :  Magis  admirandus  foret  pontifez  unius  regis,  quam 
•duodecim  pauperum,  pedes  seria  humilitate  lavans. — ^In  many  places,  particularly  in  rural 
districts,  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  on  the  evening  before  communion  day  still  pre- 
Tails  in  the  evangelical  churches.  This  evidently  shews  that  the  washing  of  the  feet  Si 
^regarded  as  an  act  expressive  of  purification  in  repentance. 
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season  the  love  of  the  Lord  to  his  disciples  was  specially  ardent,  and 
continued  in  this  ardour  and  energy  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage.* (Respecting  his  disciples,  it  is  emphatically  observed, 
that  they  remained  in  the  toorldy  and  in  the  midst  of  their  tempta- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  the  antithesis  that  Christ 
himself  was  about  to  leave  the  sinful  world  that  he  might  pass  into 
the  kingdom  of  peace  [npbg  i  bv  Trarepa],  Iva  is  not  to  be  taken  itc- 
parifcoigj  but  should  be  translated ;  he  "  knew  the  hour  was  come, 
the  intention  of  which  was  to  remove  him  to  the  Father." 

Ver.  2. — The  Evangelist  now  connects  with  the  subject  more 
immediately  in  hand  the  cursory  remark,  that  Judas  Iscariot  had 
already  conceived  the  design,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  betray 
Jesus.  As  regards  the^o^ai^ion  of  this  statement  in  this  particular 
place,  it  is  by  no  means  accidental  For  since  Judas  was  present 
at  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  the  Redeemer  washed  his  feet  also, 
this  observation  is  intended  to  shew  the  amazing  greatness  of  the 
Redeemer's  self-abasement,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
shamelessness  of  the  wretched  disciple  (especially  in  contrast  with 
Peter),  who  could  bear  the  thought  that  the  Holy  One  of  God, 
whom  he  was  about  to  betray,  should  perform  the  meanest  service 
for  him.  Hence,  in  the  person  of  Judas,  the  thorough  presump- 
tion of  sin  stands  out  in  glaring  opposition  to  the  humility  of  the 
Saviour. 

Respecting  the  statement  itself  y  ver.  27,  and  Luke  xxii.  3,  may 
be  compared."!"  According  to  the  former  passage,  it  would  seem  that 
putting  into  the  heart  (fidkkeiv  elg  Kopdlav)  is  something  less  than 
entering  into  one  {daipxi^aBcu  elg  rivd),  and  indeed  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  phrases  ;  meanwhile  Luke  xxiL 
3  shews  that  the  distinction  must  not  be  urged  too  strictly,  the  dif- 
ference being  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree.  A  more  important 
distinction — ^not  indeed  actually  expressed,  but  involved  in  biblical 
psychology — ^is  to  be  observed  between  putting  into  the  mind  {I3d^ 
Xeiv  elg  vovv)  and  into  the  heart  (elg  icapdlav).  The  former  relates 
only  to  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  to  consciousness  ;  and  an  ex- 
citation of  the  most  wicked  thoughts^  by  hostile  powers",  is  possible 
even  in  the  most  pious.  But  in  such  an  individual,  the  heart,  as  the 
centre  of  the  personality  and  will,  puts  forth  a  decided  resistance  to 
such  thoughts,  so  that  they  cannot  become  inclination.  The  latter 
{Qdkkav  elg  ttjv  Kopdiav)^  on  the  contrary,  implies,  not  merely  the  action 

^  Respecting  the  oonstraction  of  the  passage,  comp.  the  remarks  of  Kling  (loc.  dt  p. 
679,  fL)  He  justly  censures  Ltloke  for  making  the  distinction  between  uyaTrfiaac  and 
IrydKijaev^  that  tbe  former  denotes  the  disposition  of  loye,  but  the  latter  the  evidenoe  of 
love,  and  taking  the  words  elc  riTioc  as  signifying  "finally."  It  is  evident  that  the  sense 
of  the  words  is :  "the  love  which  he  had  always  cherished  towards  his  own,  he  continued 
to  oheriah  unto  the  end." 

f  Concerning  the  passages,  oomp.  tl\e  History  of  the  Passion,  Matth.  xzvL  24. 
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of  Satanic  incitements,  but  also  the  incUnaticm  of  the  evil  will, 
which  coincides  with  these  influences.  Hence,  the  latter  expressum 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  stronger. 

Ver.  3-5. — The  Evangelist  finely  introduces  the  remark,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Redeemer  was  about  to  enter  upon  his 
lowest  humiliation,  he  possessed  a  full  and  lively  consciousness  of 
his  eternal  glory.  From  the  height  of  his  Divine  position,  he 
stooped  to  the  most  profound  depth  of  self-abasement.  Having 
come  firom  Gk>d,  the  Saviour  descended  to  the  deepest  abyss,  in 
order  that  he  might  raise  himianity  with  himself  to  the  sublimest 
elevation.  This  condescension  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
another,  and  becoming  as  the  object  loved,  constitutes  the  true  es- 
sence of  love.  It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  occurrence  did 
not  take  place  b^ore  supper  (as  is  plainly  shewn  by  the  words  tyeiperrai 
iK  rov  deiTTvov)^  but  the  Lord  rose  from  supper  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  strife  between  the  disciples.  This  gave  to  the  act  an  expressive 
character  ;  all  would  necessarily  observe  that  he  bad  some  design  in 
it,  as  it  was  unusual  to  repeat  the  washing  of  the  feet  after  a  meal 
had  commenced.  (Aivnov  =  linteum.  The  Rabbins  adopted  it  in 
a  corrupted  shape ;  they  formed  from  it  nnass^  or  nnjiS^K.  Comp. 
Buxt.  lex.  talm.  p.  1148.) 

Ver.  6-9. — The  conduct  of  Peter,  in  this  washing  of  feet  by  the 
Lord,  is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic.  His  very  love  and 
zeal  iSor  Jesus  led  him  into  error — an  important  point  in  proof  that 
mere  zeal  is  of  no  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  but  that, 
besides  this,  the  surrender  of  all  sdf-wiU  is  requisite.  This  failing 
often  causes  man,  vrith  an  apparently  good  intention,  to  oppose  the 
purposes  of  Gtod.  The  energy  in  Peter's  character  was  associated 
with  strong  self-will,  which  even  induced  him  to  resist  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  will  of  Jesus,  because,  irova  false  modesty,  he  thought 
he  must  not  permit  a  thing  that  seemed  unsuited  to  him.  (On  this 
passage  Calvin  very  finely  says  :  laudabilis  quidem  modestiay  nisi 
quo  vis  cidtu  potior  obedientia  esset.)*  Thus  every  virtue^  even  the 
noblest,  if  practised  merely  from  self-will  and  not  in  the  strength  ot 
grace,  may*  become  a  sin  ;  ^'for  love  assumes  nothing  that  love  (the 
love  of  Gk)d  in  man)  has  not  done  (wrought)."  Upon  the  rebuke 
of  Christ,  "  thou  hast  no  part  with  me"  (ov/c  ^x^^  V^P^  V^^*  ^F^)y 
the  wayward  disciple  does  indeed  yield,  but  now  he  strikes  off  to  an- 
other extreme.  Fellowship  with  the  Lord  was  the  element  of  his 
life,  and  he  cannot  renounce  it ;  instead,  however,  of  doing  just 
what  is  commanded  in  simple  obedience,  he  goes  much  further — 
he  wishes  to  have  also  his  hands  and  his  head  washed.  Psychol- 
ogy fully  explains  the  circumstance ;  for  if  the  whim  of  the  selP- 

♦  "A  oommendable  modesty  indeed,  except  that,  with  whatever  amount  of  reyerenoe^ 
obedience  were  preferable." — [K. 
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willed  man  be  restrained  in  one  toatfj  he  immediately  manifests  it  in 
another. 

Ver.  10,  11. — Here  the  Saviour  gently  corrects  him,  and  imme- 
diately points  out  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  act,  already 
plainly  indicated  by  the  language,  thou  hast  no  party  etc.,  which 
would  surely  be  too  strong  if  interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  the 
refusal  to  be  washed  externally.  Such  a  symbolical  signification, 
howeyer,  is,  in  modem  times,  almost  universally  denied,  and  most 
recently  by  Lucke.  (The  ancient  authors  were  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging it.)  This  eminent  expositor,  who  is  joined  by  De 
Wette,  even  thinks  that  the  words  relate  merely  to  corporeal  bath- 
ing, after  which,  on  proceeding  from  the  bath,  it  was  customary  to 
give  an  additional  washing  to  the  feet  alone,  as  they  would  easily 
become  soiled.  He  makes  the  figurative  sense  of  the  expression 
icadapS^,  clean,  commence  only  with  the  clause  :  dXX*  ovxt  ndvreg  icada- 
poi  ^T€,  but  ye  are  not  all  clean.  However  Lticke's  view  appears 
modified  in  the  second  edition,  by  his  maintaining,  in  the  most  ex- 
press manner,  the  symbolical  reference  of  the  bathing  and  washing, 
although  he  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  kovodai  and  vlTrreaBaij  in 
this  passage,  do  not  directly  convey  the  spiritual  meaning.  Still  it 
does  not  appear  why  they  should  not.  Liicke  cannot,  it  is  conceded, 
prove  the  fact  of  the  previous  bathing  ;  the  needy  circumstances  of 
ihe  disciples  render  it  improbable  that  they  could  adopt  the  habits 
of  the  higher  classes  ;  icadapS^,  clean^  at  the  ccmclusion  of  the  verse, 
certainly  must  be  taken  as  having  an  immediately  spiritual  significa- 
tion, and  therefore  why  not  also  the  foregoing  expressions  ?  The 
sodden  transition  from  symbolical  to  literal  language  is  unquestion- 
ably harsh.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  suppose 
that  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  then  took  place,  furnished  Jesus 
with  the  occasion  for  passing  on  to  his  metaphorical  description  of 
their  spiritual  state. 

I  have  only  two  further  remarks  to  offer  on  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  exclamation  of  Peter  (ver. 
9)  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  he  needed  an  entire  purifi- 
cation ;  for,  just  before  (ver.  7),  it  was  said  to  him  by  the  Lord  : 
8  ^o)  7rotc5,  <jv  ovK  oldag  dpri,  what  I  dOy  etc.  The  meaning  of  what 
Jesus  did  was  not  disclosed  to  him  till  afterwards.  In  the  second 
place,  purification  and  renovation,  or  sanctification,  are  not  to  be 
interchanged.  It  is  evident  that  the  symbol  of  vmshiDg,  set  forth 
also  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  primarily  relates  only  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  {dip^ai^  twv  dfmprujv).  This,  however,  is  but  a  negative 
act,  namely,  the  removal  of  hindrances ;  it  is  only  by  union  with 
the  creative  Spirit  (who,  indeed,  always  operates  upon  the  mind  in 
immediate  connexion  with  this)  that  it  takes  a  positive  form.  Now, 
forgiveness  is  twofold — first  there  is  the  general  remission  with 
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which  the  life  of  faith  in  general  commences,  and  secondly,  the  dcMy 
pardon  rendered  necessary,  even  in  the  case  of  believers,  by  the  mi- 
avoidable  contaminations  of  the  world.  The /ormer  is  denoted  by 
TuovoBai,  the  latter  by  vixlxiadai.  The  terms  renovation,  r^neration, 
sanctification,  are  far  more  expressive  of  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
new  life,  and  hence  are  not  suited  to  the  metaphor  chosen  here. — 
From  the  defective  Peter,  whose  feet  were  defiled  by  the  dust  of 
sin,  the  Redeemer  now  passes  to  the  miserable  disciple  whose  erUire 
old  nature^  with  all  its  abomination,  was  still  predominant — i,  c, 
who  had  not  yet  been  washed  through  true  repentance  and  faith,  or 
rather,  after  purification  (for  he  certainly  had  experienced  much  in 
his  heart),  had  again  plunged  into  the  mire  of  sin  (2  Peter  ii.  20, 
AT).  Jesus  in  the  immediate  sequel  (ver.  18,  ff.)  returns  to  this  loet 
son,  and  expresses  his  grief  concerning  the  sin  that  Judas  was  about 
to  commit. 

Ver.  12-17. — ^Affcer  completing  the  process,  the  Bedeemer  again 
reclined  at  the  supper,  and  instructed  his  disciples  concerning  the 
import  of  what  he  had  done.  He  speaks  first  of  the  subordinate 
relation  in  which  they  themselyes  acknowledged  that  they  stood  to 
him.  (The  names  diddoKoXog  =  an,  Kvpiog  =  «■«,  Dan.  ii  47,  iv.  16, 
according  to  the  Babbim'cal  view,  denote  a  relation  of  learners  to 
teachers,  which  involved  the  obligation  upon  the  former  to  serve 
the  latter.)  Hence  it  would  follow  that  it  was  their  duty  to  serve 
him;  nevertheless,  hs  had  ministered  to  them  from  condescending 
love.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Luke  xii.  37.)  Jesus  represents  this 
very  act  as  an  example  of  humility  (ynSSeiyfui  rij^  raTreivdaetog) 
which  they  shoidd  follow.  From  the  above  remarks,  I  presume 
it  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  meaning  here  relates  to  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  self-abasing  love.  "  Could  I,  the  master,''  Jesus 
would  say,  "  thus  humble  myself,  surely  ye  may  well  do  so ;  the 
servant  is  not  above  the  Lord."  In  order,  however,  that  knowledge 
may  be  raised  to  action,  Christ,  in  condtiaion,  points  out  the  &ct 
that  the  blessing  rests  not  on  the  former,  but  on  the  latter.  Final- 
ly, this  exhortation  to  self-abasement,  like  humility  in  general,  is 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  GK)spel,  and  finds  in  only  a  few  religions 
even  distorted  analogies. 

Ver.  18, 19. — These  two  verses  form  a  parenthesis,  for  ver.  20  is 
again  connected  with  ver.  16,  17,  as  their  completion.  The  above 
words  of  Christ  did  not  apply  to  all  the  disciples.  Judas  was  to  be 
excluded.  True,  Jesus  had  washed  his  feet  also,  for  had  he  passed 
over  him  alone,  this  would  have  directed  attention  to  him,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  it  is  clear  (and  it  is  confinned 
by  John  xiii.  21-80)  that  the  Lord  did  not  publicly  name  hm^  but 
merely  pointed  to  him  by  allusion.  But  the  washing  of  the  feet,  in 
his  case,  lost  its  proper  significance,  since  he  was  not  clean — ^nay, 
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isasmuch  as  he  could  regard  with  indifTerence  the  self-abasement  of 
the  Lord  displayed  in  this  act,  it  only  hardened  him  in  his  wicked- 
ness. However,  with  all  the  Redeemer's  delicacy  towards  the  un- 
happy man,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  prepare  the  disciples  for 
the  melancholy  event,  which,  had  they  believed  that  Jesus  himself 
did  not  know  Judas,  but  had  been  deceived  by  him,  might  have 
proved  a  stumbling-block  {npSoKo^ifm)  to  them.  The  Saviour  de- 
signed, on  the  contrary,  to  make  this  very  circumstance  a  support 
to  their  faith,  and  for  this  purpose  he  gives  them  an  exact  account 
of  the  whole  matter  beforehand.  The  words  ol6a  oi)f  i^Xe^dfirfVy  I 
know  whom  I  have  choaerij  primarily  express  the  general  higher 
knowledge  of  Christ  respecting  the  souls  of  men,  from  which  the 
more  special  follows.  (The  passages  xiv.  29,  xvi.  1,  are  quite  par- 
allel with  ver.  19.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  xvi.  1,  the  same 
thing  is  said  negatively  \lva  /i^  aKavdaXiaOijTe]  as  is  here  expressed 
positively  \lva  TnarevaijTe], — ^Atf  dpri,  as  in  xiv.  7,  is  =  dpri  with 
a  strengthened  signification,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  form 
iTTopTt,  or  better  dndpri,  in  profane  writers.  Comp.  Passow  in 
his  Lex.  under  the  woi*d. — Concerning  ty6  elfu,  comp.  the  remarks 
on  iv.  26.)  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  the  betrayal  by  Judas, 
Jesus  sees  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy.  (The  same  thing  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  intercessory  prayer  xvii.  12,  by  the  same  phrase  :  Iva 
^  ypcupTj  nXi]p(j^,)  This  one  circumstance  would  necessarily  prove 
a  most  powerful  confirmation  to  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  It  con- 
vinced them  that  no  accident,  and  still  less  any  mistake,  had  brought 
the  betrayer  amongst  the  flock  of  disciples,  but  that,  according  to 
the  appointment  of  God,  this  must  necessarily  take  place.  (Re- 
specting Judas,  his  election  to  office,  and  his  sinful  development, 
see  the  details  in  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvii.  3.)  The  quotation 
itself  is  taken  from  Psalm  xli.  10.*  In  the  LXX.,  however,  it  runs : 
6  iaOicjv  dprovg  fwv  ifieydXwev  hf  ifie  Trrepviafiov,  he  that  eateth  bread, 
etc.  (In  the  Hebrew  it  stands  :  ag^  •♦^^  V'^rin  -^teh^  VsSn.)  Tholuck 
supposes  an  independent  translation  of  the  passage  by  John  ;  but 
this  seems  to  me  improbable,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  here  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  Matthew)  there  is  any  connexion  between 
the  translation  and  the  reasoning  ;  John  might  just  as  well  have 
retained  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  The  Psalm  itself  indeed  pri- 
marily relates  to  David  and  his  betrayer,  Ahithophel ;  but  in  these 
circumstances  is  mirrored  forth  the  more  important  fact  of  the 
Lord's  betrayal,  and,  according  to  this  typical  view,  the  reference  is 
perfectly  appropriate.  The  point  to  be  discriminated  is  that  "  eat- 
ing bread"  (aprov  Tpuyeiv)  must  be  taken  spiritually,  as  Judas  was 
not  in  a  physical  sense  fed  by  Christ,  who  had.  no  property.  Every 
day,  however,  he  received  from  the  Redeemer  the  bread  of  life,  and 
*  Also  in  Acts  i  16,  this  passage  is  no  doubt  alluded  ta 
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on  this  acbount  was  bound  to  be  faithful  to  him  by  a  far  stronger 
obligation  than  if  he  had  only  partaken  corporeal  food.  ('E7ra£pe«v 
Trripvav  —  a  metaphorical  expression  for  insidious  persecution. — 
'AXXd  is  used  elliptically  ;  yeyove  tovto,  or  something  to  that  eflfect, 
should  be  supplied. 

Ver.  20. — In  the  following  verse,  the  connexion  altogether  escapes 
the  reader,  and  interpreters  are  in  fact  pardonable,  in  assumiDg  a 
gloss  fix>m  Matth.  x,  40  (where  the  interpretation  should  be  com- 
pared), or  at  least  in  supposing  that  several  intermediate  parts  of 
the  discourse  are  omitted.  Still,  it  has  already  been  remarked  by 
Tholuck  and  Liicke,  after  the  example  of  Storr,  that  by  referring 
V.  16  back  to  v.  20  and  regarding  the  mention  of  Judas  as  an  epi- 
sode, we  trace  in  the  thought  a  partial  connexion.  For,  whilst  ver. 
16  contains  that  which  would  humble  the  disciples,  viz.,  the  state- 
ment that  they  must  share  in  the  Lord's  abasement — on  the  other 
hand  ver.  20  furnishes  an 'elevating  view  of  their  participation  in  his 
glory :  the  disciples  entirely  represent  him,  so  that  equally  in  his 
suffering  as  in  his  glory,  they  are  as  He  is.*    (1  John  iv.  17.) 

Ver.  21-80. — Concerning  the  following  verses,  the  necessary  re- 
marks will  be  found  in  the  Comm.  on  the  History  of  the  Sufferings, 
in  the  section  that  treats  of  the  Redeemer's  last  supper,  because  the 
frequent  parallels  between  them  and  the  synoptical  gospels  do  not 
permit  a  separate  interpretation. 


§  4  Last  Discoursbs  of  Jesus  Addbessed  to  his  Disciplbs 
Before  his  Death. 

(John  xiiL  31— rxvii  26.) 

We  now  come  to  that  portionf  of  the  evangelical  history,  which 
we  may  with  propriety  call  its  jBToZy  of  Holies,  Our  Evangelist, 
like  a  consecrated  priest,  alone  opens  to  us  the  view  into  this  sanc- 
tuary. It  embraces  the  last  moments  spent  by  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples  before  his  passion,  when  words  full  of  heavenly 
import  flowed  from  his  sacred  lips.  All  that  his  heart — which 
glowed  with  love — ^had  yet  to  say  to  his  friends,  was  compressed 
into  this  short  season.  At  first  the  interview  with  the  disciples  took 
the  form  of  conversation  ;  sitting  at  table  they  talked  together 
familiarly.    But  when  (xiv.  31)  the  repast  was  finished,  the  lan- 

*  The  correctness  of  this  connexion  is  strikingly  oonflrmed  by  John  xv.  20,  ffi  Here 
the  Redeemer  himself  refers  to  the  saying  oiK  f<m  SovXo^  ficl^uv  tov  icvpiov  cUfTov,  and 
interprets  it  as  implying  not  merely  self-humiliation,  bnt  the  sofiferings  which  tlie  disciplefl^ 
like  the  Lord,  would  have  to  endure.  This  leads  to  the  thought  el  tfii  kdit^av  xai  iftac 
6i6^ov(Tiv,  and  the  precise  antithesis  to  this  is  formed  by  the  words  6  Xafipdvijv  ia»  riva 
ir6fiij;(j  kfik  Xafi(3avei. 

i  Upon  this  whole  section,  oomp.  the  exposition  by  Stark.    Jena^  1814. 
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gnage  of  Christ  assumed  a  loftier  strain ;  the  disciples^  assemhied 
around  their  Master,  listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  seldom  spoke 
a  word  (only  xvL  17, 29).  At  length  in  the  Redeemer's  sublime  in- 
tercessory prayer,  his  full  soul  was  poured  forth  in  express  petitions 
to  his  heavenly  Father  on  behalf  of  his  disciples.  Meanwhile,  his 
language  retained  the  form  of  free  communication,  in  which  no  such 
marks  of  designed  arrangement  are  to  be  discovered,  as  would  be 
found  in  a  formal  discourse. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  last  chapters,  that  they  treat  almost 
exclusively  of  the  most  profound  relations — as  that  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  and  of  both  to  the  Spirit,  that  of  Christ  to  the  church, 
of  the  church  to  the  world,  and  so  forth.  Much,  however,  of  these 
sublime  communications  transcended  the  level  then  occupied  by  the 
disciples  ;  hence  the  Redeemer  frequently  repeats  the  same  senti- 
ments in  order  to  impress  them  more  deeply  upon  their  minds  ;  and 
in  regard  to  what  they  still  did  not  understand,  he  points  them  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  remind  them  of  all  his  sayings,  and 
lead  them  into  all  truth  (xiv.  26).  As  to  the  first  words  (xiii.  31- 
88)  the  necessary  observations  respecting  the  moment  at  which  the 
Redeemer  uttered  them,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Passion.  Hardly  had  Judas  left  the  company,  when 
the  Saviour  felt  himself  free  in  the  pure  circle  of  his  own  disciples, 
and  broke  forth  in  the  language  :  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glori- 
fied'' (yi>v  ido^daBri  b  vlhq  rov  dvdp<^ov).  The  whole  paragraph  here 
reported  by  John,  from  the  conversations,  is  to  be  placed  immedi- 
ately before  the  institution  of  the  holy  Supper,  to  which  the  ivroXij 
KoivTJj  new  commandment  (xiii.  34),  in  particular  is  beautifully  ap- 
propriate. Then  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  belongs  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter  (xiii.  38)  and  all  the  rest,  from  xiv.  1,  was 
spoken  subsequently.  The  only  part  of  this  section  to  which  the 
synoptical  Evangelists  have  furnished  a  parallel  is  the  passage  xiii. 
36-38,  wherein  the  Redeemer  directs  the  attention  of  Peter  to  his 
approaching  denial. 

Ver.  31,  32. — Upon  the  withdrawment  of  Judas,  the  Saviour 
felt  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and,  full  of  joy  on  account  of  it,  he 
expressed  himself  in  language  of  the  highest  triumph.  Jesus  re- 
cognized the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  God  in  him  as 
complete.  Here,  however,  we  need,  in  the  first  place,  an  exact  de- 
finition of  do^d^eiv^  glorify^  in  its  relation  to  dyidi^uv^  sanctify j^ 
which  latter  expression  (John  xviL  17, 19)  appears  to  be  used  very 
similarly.  The  two  terms  have  one  fundamentcd  signification,  but 
this  is  modified  according  to  the  difference  of  the  subject  and  object. 
Thus  glorify  ((So^d^eiv)^  in  the  original  sense,  means  to  assign  a 
glory  (S6^a ;)  but  applied  to  the  creature  in  relation  to  God,  it  can- 
*  In  reference  to  ityiai^uVf  oomp.  the  remarks  in  Matth.  tL  9. 
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not  designate  a  real  communication^  for  that  which  is  created  cannot 
give  anything  to  Grod^and  hence  it  means  "to  extol,"  "  to  acknowl- 
edge and  praise  the  glory  {66^a)  of  Gh)d/'  (Matth.  v.  16  ;  Eom.  i 
21.)  In  like  manner  dyid^eiv  primarily  signifies  "  to  separate" 
{dfjxH^i^Eiv)^  particularly  for  a  holy  use  ;  but,  when  employed  respect- 
ing man  in  relation  to  God,  it  can  only  denote  "  to  praise,"  "  to 
extol"  (1  Pet.  iii.  15 ;  Matth.  vi.  9),  i.  e.  to  acknowledge  as  separate, 
holy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  takes  quite  a  different  modifi- 
cation, when  the  relation  of  God  to  sinful  man  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. In  that  case  the  idea  of  glorifying  can  have  no  primary 
application  whatever,  because  that  which  is  sinful,  as  such,  cannot 
have  or  receive  any  glory ;  the  sanctifying  {dyid^eiv)  must  precede. 
Thus  we  find  it  xvii  17,  19,  22,  where  the  Eedeemer  first  prays : 
dytaaov  avrovg^  sanctify  them  (viz.  the  disciples),  and  not  till  after 
that  (ver.  22)  does  he  mention  the  communication  of  glory  to  the 
sanctified  (fy'iaoftivoi).  It  is  true  that  here  the  original  signification 
of  dyid^eiv  is  not  destroyed,  but,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  the 
idea  of  making  the  sinful  individual  holy — ^which  is  not  applicable 
in  reference  to  Q^ — ^is  decidedly  prominent. 

In  relation  to  the  Lord,  the  use  of  the  word  takes  a  form  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  <Jo$ia  (John  xviL  5)  belongs  to  the  Son,  in  his 
Divine  nature,  as  to  the  Father,  from  eternity,  but  in  his  incarnation 
he  resigned  it.  (Phil,  ii.  6, 7.)  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  like  men 
in  their  sinfulness ;  and  hence  in  his  case,  it  was  not  needful  that  the 
dyid^eiv  should  precede  the  do^d^eiv.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  dyid^eiv 
applied  to  the  Son  (xvii  19)  has  the  pure  signification  "  to  devote 
himself,  to  offer  himself  up,"  without  the  idea  of  making  holy.  But 
although  Christ,  even  in  his  human  nature,  was  sinless,  his  humanity 
contained  a  certain  infirmity  (dadeveia);  it  did  not  possess  immor- 
tality, it  wanted  perfect  glorification.  It  was  glorified  gradually, 
and  only  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  in  him.  Hence  the  idea 
of  glorification  (do^d^eiv)  has  its  full  application  in  regard  to  him. 
It  is  not  said :  "  the  Son  of  God  is  glorified,"  but  the  Son  of  Man,* 
and  in  order  that  his  glorification  may  not  be  conceived  as  something 
separate  and  distinct  fix)m  the  Divine,  the  Lord  adds :  Bebg  idd^dodrf 
iv  abri^j  God  is  glorified  in  Mm;  the  Son  is  the  true  glory,  the  full 
radiance  {dnavyaafiay  Heb.  i  2)  of  the  Father.  The  glorification  is, 
however,  described  as  already  completed,  according  to  the  prophetic 
mode  of  expression,  which  frequently  represents  what  is  yet  in  the 
germ  as  developed.  Strictly  speaking,  the  work  of  Christ  was  not 
completed  till  his  death,  but  the  Eedeemer,  at  the  conmiencement 

^  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that  vlbc  tov  dvOpunw^  in  this  passage,  is  employed 
to  dedgnate  the  humanitj  of  Christ  in  its  state  of  humiliation,  which  has  already  (Oomm. 
on  Luke  i  35)  been  denied;  but  the  doid^eadai  is  something  fitting  for  humanity-  a$ 
such,  so  that  the  Redeemer,  although  he  represented  the  ideal  of  hmnanity,  yet  needed 
glorification. 
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of  the  period  of  his  passion,  transports  his  own  view  and  that  of  his 
disciples  beyond  it,  and  looks  upon  the  whole  as  already  finished. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Christ  does  not  confine  himself  to  this, 
but  speaks  of  a  still  more  elevated  form  of  glory,  the  completion  of 
which  was  also  near  (evdv^).  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  6  Qeog 
do^daei  avrov  iv  kavrC)^  God  shall  glorify  him  in  himself.  Thus, 
whilst  the  glorification  of  God  in  the  Son  is  viewed  as  already  accom- 
plished, that  of  the  Son  in  God  is  designated  as  yet  to  come.  This  idea 
is  often  stripped  of  its  profound  character  by  h  being  regarded  as  put 
for  6id  (=  the  Heb.  b),  and  the  result  is  a  purely  superficial  sense; 
for  that  God  glorifies  through  and  for  himself  is  self-evident,  since  God 
always  operates  only  from  and  through  himself.  Here,  in  the  h  kavrQ>^ 
t»  himself  J  as  previously  in  h  avrOi^  the  strict  signification  of  h  should 
be  retained.  This  sublime  passage  speaks  of  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Logos 
{hdidderoq)  goes  forth  (TTpoff>opiK6q)  from  the  Father,  and  as  such 
lives  upon  earth  in  a  human  form,  in  veiled  glory.  But  all  that 
proceeds  from  God  carries  within  it,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
its  nature,  the  tendency  to  return.  Thus  the  Son  returns  into  the 
depth  of  the  Divine  being,  but  with  sanctified  humanity  ;  so  that, 
in  him  and  his  human  nature,  humanity  is  united  to  God  in  its 
true  perfect  idea,  and  received  into  the  Divine  essence.  That  which 
the  synoptical  Evangelists  express  in  the  terms  "  to  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,"  is  here  put  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  readers  of 
this  Gospel,  and  is  called  the  do^d^eoScu  rov  vlov  rov  dvdpwnov  iv 
Oew.*  In  a  similar  manner  also  Christ  first  glorifies  himself  in  men, 
that  he  may  then  receive  them  glorified  into  himself  f 

Ver.  33. — ^After  this  lofty  fiight,  the  Lord  turns  with  touching 
feeling  and  condescension  to  the  disciples,  whom  he  here  for  the  first 
time  calls  reicvia^  "  newly-begotten  from  the  word  of  life,"  and  re- 
minds them  that  the  attainment  of  his  glory  in  their  case,  would  be 
connected  with  the  experience  of  painful  loneliness.  He  speaks  to 
the  disciples  in  the  same  words  in  which  he  had  addressed  the  Jews, 
Te  shall  shall  seek  me,  etc.,  but  their  import  is  changed.  For  in  vii 
38,  although  ^tjtuv,  seehj  as  we  saw,  meant  "  to  seek  from  desire," 
the  statement  that  they  would  not  find  him  was  a  threatening  con- 
veying rebuke ;  but  here  the  language,  "  where  I  go  ye  cannot 
come"  {6ttov  ^w  irrayw,  vimg  ov  dvvaaOe  iWelv)^  is  only  an  observa- 
tion made  in  love.  And,  as  Jesus  nevertheless  refers  to  the  words 
that  he  addressed  to  the  Jews,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Redeemer 
himself  was  fond  of  placing  the  same  sayings  in  various  lights. 

t  The  author  mean*,  "the  Son  of  Man's  being  glorified  in  Gkxi"  The  oonstructioD 
■honld  be  do^uCeoScu  rbv  vlbv,  etc. — [K. 

*  With  reepect  to  the  glorification  of  Christ  through  the  Holj  Spirit,  oomp.  the  r^* 
marks  on  xvL  14. 
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Ver.  84,  35. — The  connexion  of  what  follows  with  the  preceding 
is  not  quite  clear.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  new  com- 
mandment {ivTo?s.7j  KcuvTJ,)  of  brotherly  love  must  be  viewed  as  given 
for  the  interval  between  the  Redeemer's  departure  from  his  disciples 
and  their  future  permanent  reunion.  This  love  was  to  be  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and  was  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  his  presence.  In  this  love 
he  himself,  the  Lord,  is  invisibly  present  with  his  followers,  since  he 
is  the  principle  of  love  within  them. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  passage  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
expression  "  new  commandment,"*  it  having  already  been  com- 
manded in  the  Old  Testament,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxii.  39.)  Here,  at  the 
very  outset,  we  must  reject  those  expositions  which  either  force  upon 
KoivSg  eLnother  meaning,  e.g.,  "excellent,"  "distinguished,"  or  in- 
terpret it  in  the  sense  of  "  another  command,"  as  if  the  Redeemer 
had  intended  to  place  this  command,  as  a  second,  by  the  side  of  that 
respecting  washing  the  feet  as  the  Jlrst,  or  like  Eichhom,  take  the 
adjective  adverbially  in  the  signification  "  anew."  (On  this  subject 
comp.  Winer's  Gramm.  p.  435,  note.)  And  as  to  remarks  like  those 
of  Clericus,  that  here  the  new  element  in  the  precept  concerning 
love,  consists  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  Church  of  Chrst,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  were  commanded  to  love  one  another  as  brethren,  they 
really  do  not  require  a  serious  refutation.  We  might  with  more 
propriety  attach  importance  to  those  interpretations  which  take 
kvToXri,  commandment,  in  another  signification.  Heumann  and 
Semler  in  particular  take  it  in  the  sense  of  mandatum,  t.  c.  a  be- 
quest, as  it  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  John  xiii.  34.  (Comp. 
Knapp  scr.  var.  arg.  p.  381,  in  the  treatise  on  this  passage.)  But 
it  is  evident  that  with  the  command:  Iva  dyatTdre  dXXriXov^,  thai  ye 
love  one  another,  the* idea  of  a  beqiiest  is  incompatible,  and  John's 
uniform  employing  hnoXrj,  allows  no  deviation  in  this  connexion. 
Hence  there  remains  but  one  exposition  for  our  closer  consideration 
— viz.,  that  proposed  by  Knapp,  approved  by  Liicke  and  Tholuck, 
and  hinted  even  by  some  of  the  Fathers  ;f  that  the  command  of 
Christian  brotherly-love  was  called  new,  because,  as  justice  bore 
sway  in  the  ancient  covenant,  love  had  held  under  that  dispensa- 
tion but  a  subordinate  place.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
Old  Testament  commands  men  to  love  others  as  themselves,  but 
the  New  Testament  enjoins  that  we  should  love  others  more  than 
ourselves.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  as  I  have 
loved  you"  {fcaOibg  if/dTrqaa  vfidg):  Christ  offered  up  his  life,  and 

*  Comp.  the  Programm.  on  this  passage  bjr  Pro£  Weber.    Hale,  1826. 
t  Thns  Eathjmius  says  on  this  passage:  Ij  naXaUi  iKiXevev  dyanav  rdv  nkijoutv  (k 
iavTov,  affTff  6h  KciXiirip  iavrov. 
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therefore  he  loved  men  more  than  himself ;  in  like  manner  ought 
Christians  to  love  one  another.  But,  as  Tholuck  has  already  re- 
marked in  parenthesis,  it  is  not  right  to  insist  upon  man's  loving 
his  neighbour  more  than  himself.  For,  otU  of  God  he  ought  not  to 
love  himself  at  all,  because,  as  such,  he  is  in  sin  ;  whilst  in  God, 
i,  e,  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  his  nature,  his  love  to  him- 
self is  the  very  will  of  God,  and  it  does  not  appear,  how  under 
these  circumstances,  he  can  love  others  more  than  himself.  (On 
this  subject,  comp.  the  observations  of  the  Comm.  in  Matth.  xxii. 
39.)  That  true  love  which  is  the  nature  of  Otod  is  everywhere  one  and 
the  same  ;  it  is  not  in  one  place  more  and  in  another  less,  but  com- 
municates itself  to  every  thing,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  God 
has  appointed  it.  Hence,  Matth.  ,jXxii  29,  it  is  expressly  said  con- 
cerning the  law  of  love,  that  nothing  surpasses  it.  The  only  point 
of  difference  to  be  observed  is,  that  before  Christ  it  was  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled.  Accordingly,  as  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
thus  considered  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Scripture,*  it  only  remains  to  adduce  the  parallels  of  1  John  ii.  7, 
8 ;  2  John,  ver.  5 ;  and  after  all,  this  is  the  most  natural  course,  on 
the  principle  that  every  author  should  be  explained  by  himselff 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  formulas  hn-oXTJ^  naXatd  and 
Koivrj  are  used  by  John  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar,  viz.,  so  that 
that  which  is  permanent,  eternal,  resting  in  the  nature  of  God,  is 
called  alike  old  and  new ;  the  former  because  it  is  from  the  begin- 
ning (an'  dQx^g)j  the  latter  because  it  never  decays,  but  constantly 
penetrates  the  soul  with  youthful  freshness.    The  command  re- 

*  The  distinotion  between  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  higher  degree  of  love  as  strtcUy  required  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  l^e  Old.  It  simply  involves  a  greater  prominence  given  to  that  element  in 
homan  character,  as  it  is  also  made  more  conspicnoos  in  this  portion  of  the  Divine  econ- 
omy. The  law  of  love  was  new,  precisely  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  new :  not  that 
either  was  unknown  under  the  old  dispensation,  but  because  they  wrought  more  partially 
and  were  not  strictly  its  pervading  characteristic. — [K. 

f  Lucke  and  Thohidc,  indeed,  say  that  in  the  passages  referred  to,  the  idea  "  con- 
stantly new,**  "  never  growing  old,"  as  the  meaning  of  Kaivoc,  simply  arises  from  the 
antithesis  in  which  it  stands  with  naXaiog ;  but  this  seems  incorrect  In  the  first  pas- 
sage especially,  the  antithesis  with  na^aioc  is  merely  explanatory;  the  sense  itself 
does  not  depend  upon  it  Wliere  that  which  is  Divine  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  KaivoQ  cannot  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  signifying  "permanent," 
"  undecaying;"  and  hence  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  apprehend  ivTo?,ij  not  merely 
in  its  external  aspect,  but  as  meaning  the  substantial  will  of  Gk>d.  Eling  (loc.  cit  p. 
682)  espouses  the  view  of  Bengel,  who  thinks  Katvoc  is  not  placed  in  antithesis  with  the 
Old  Testament,  but  with  the  earlier  and  more  subordinate  forms  in  which  Christ  re- 
vealed the  truth  to  his  disciples.  But  if  this  injunction  was  given  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, surely  it  was  still  more  conveyed  in  the  early  communications  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples.  And  to  say,  as  LUcke  does,  that  the  precept  of  the  Old  Testament  was  im- 
perfectly known  and  practised,  appears  to  me  equaUy  unsatisfactory.  For  here  it  is  not 
the  apprehension  of  Divine  oommands  by  mankind  that  is  spoken  of,  but  their  essential 
contents  themsalveB. 
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spectiDg  love  in  particular  harmonizes  admirably  with  this  pro- 
found idea  ;  for  it  is  not  meant  to  enjoin  that  man  should  emit  a 
love  from  himself,  and  that  apart from^  and  in  addition  to  Gk>d,  he 
ought  to  love  as  God  himself  does  ;  this  would  be  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  Gods  must  be  added  to  God.  On  the  contrary,  the 
meaning  of  the  injunction  is  this :  there  is  only  one  fountion  of 
love,  that  is  God  himself ;  from  this  fountain  the  creature  should 
conduct  a  rill  into  his  own  heart,  so  that  in  the  strength  of  this,  he 
may  love  as  God  does.  Hence  the  mother  of  all  other  commands 
from  the  beginning,  is  the  precept :  thou  shalt  love  Grod  and  thy 
neighbour  1  The  injimction  to  cherish  brotherly  love  represented, 
in  a  renewed  form^  the  original  eternal  statute  of  the  universe, 
which  is  preserved  purely  by  love  ;  and  thus  the  oldest  law,  the 
fountain  of  all  the  rest,  is  called  a  new  commandment. 

The  love  here  described  is  by  no  means  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
feeling  of  happy  obligation  to  the  Lord  for  eternal  life  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  also  a  living,  self-sacrificing  energy.  In  attaching  value 
to  that  feeling  alon>e  it  is  easy  to  be  misled,  for  it  is  transient  in  its 
nature,  and  passes  away.  But  the  strength  of  love  may  be  mani- 
fested even  vnthout  emotion,  and  this  affords  to  the  world  the  surest 
proof  of  the  sacrifices  of  which  Christian  brotherly  love  is  capable. 
(On  this  subject  comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Neander,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  Pt.  i.  p.  421,  ff. — Instances  of  the  cordial  love  of  the  first 
Christians  to  one  another  are  adduced  by  Neander,  in  the  Denkw 
Pt.  L  p.  97.  TertuUian's  report  of  what  was  said  by  Pagans,  respect- 
ing the  love  of  Christians,  is  well  known  :  "  See,"  cried  they,  "  how 
they  love  one  another  and  are  ready  to  die  for  one  another  1" 
Apolog.  c.  39.) 

Ver.  36-38. — Peter,  referring  to  the  observation  of  Christ  con- 
cerning his  departure  (ver.  33),  asks  where  he  would  go,  evidently 
thinking  (like  the  Jews  on  a  former  occasion)  of  a  physical  change 
of  place  which  he  supposed  (as  xi  8)  to  be  associated  with  danger. 
The  Redeemer,  without  entering  into  positive  explanations,  inti- 
mates to  Peter  that  he  cannot  follow  him  now?,  but  that,  at  a  future 
time,  he  shall.  With  this,  however,  the  restless,  self-willed  love  of 
the  disciple  is  not  satisfied  ;  he  protests  that  he  will  follow  Jesus 
through  all  perils.  This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  Lord  should 
admonish  him  of  his  weakness  and  foretel  his  denial.  (In  reference 
to  this,  comp.  the  History  of  the  Passion,  Luke  xxii.  82.) 

Chap.  xiv.  ver.  1. — ^Now  between  what  has  preceded  and  this 
fresh  conversation*  (extending  to  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  xiv. 
81,  and  participated  in  by  Thomas,  ver.  5,  Philip,  ver.  8,  and  Judas 
James,  ver.  22),  we  must  place  the  institution  of  the  holy  Supper, 
as  we  have  already  remarked.     Since  the  Saviour  had  on  that  oc- 

*  Comp.  Knapp's  ii!Urpretation  of  this  section  in  the  scr.  yar.  aig.,  p.  301,  aqq. 
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casion  spoken  so  plainly  of  his  approaching  passion  and  death,  he 
might  presume  that  the  disciples  would  now  know  where  he  was 
going  (xiv.  5),  which  Peter,  according  to  xiii  36,  did  not  know ; 
hence,  supposing  the  previous  institution  of  the  holy  Supper,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  language  :  &rTov  lyci)  vndyto  oUare  ical  rrfv 
ddbv  oldare,  whither  I  go  ye  know,  etc.  Moreover,  this  view  being 
adopted,  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  "  let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled"  (firj  To^aaaeaSu)  vficjv  ^  icapdia),  do  not  appear 
at  all  out  of  place  ;  for  the  affecting  representation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  flesh  and  blood  had,  as  it  were,  placed  them  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings,  and  the  first  impression  made  upon  their  loving 
hearts  was  full  of  pain  and  grief  On  this  account  the  Lord  gra- 
ciously consoles  them,  and  exhorts  them  first  to  exercise /atifA.  (Here 
the  use  of  the  word  heart  (jcapdla),  as  also  ver.  27,  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  the  term  sotU  (i^vxri)  might  have  been  employed,  of  which 
the  heart  is  the  centre-point,  but  spirit  (nvevixa)  could  not.  Here 
the  discourse  has  respect  to  purely  human,  personal  emotions  of 
mind,  which  affect  the  souL  On  this  subject  comp.  my  Programm. 
de  trichotomia  nat.  hum.  in  the  opusc.  theol.  pag.  146,  sqq.) 

Our  verse  presents  some  difficulty  as  to  the  connexion  between 
"  believing  in  God"  {marevsLV  elg  QeSv)  and  "  in  me"  (elg  ifif).  If 
the  passage  be  taken  as  conveying  a  twofold  exhortation — "  believe 
in  God  and  also  in  me" — so  as  to  make  •niareveTe  imperative  in 
both  instances,  then  the  position  of  elg  ifii  is  unnatural,  which  in 
that  case  should  follow  morevere  instead  of  preceding  it ;  besides 
which,  faith  in  Christ  is  never  added  to  faith  in  God,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  is  God  in  Christ.  On  the  same  ground,  moreover,  we 
cannot  well  interpret  marsvere  as  indicative  in  both  instances  ("  ye 
believe  in  God,  and  also  in  me"),  not  to  mention  that  even  the  dis- 
ciples were  feeble  in  their  faith.  Hence  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  Erasmus,  Beza  and  Grotius,  who  take  the  first  Tnarevere  as 
indicative,  and  the  second  as  imperative,  the  words  then  meaning  : 
''  ye  believe  in  Gt>d,  therefore  believe  also  in  me."  This  view  gives 
the  fine  sense  that  true  faith  in  God  is  accompanied  by  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  because  in  him  God  perfectly  reveals  himself,  so  that 
faith  in  Christ  appears  to  be  only  a  development  of  general  faith  in 
God.  There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  the  passage  might  be 
rendered  ;  we  might  regard  the  first  moTEvers  as  imperative,  and 
the  second  as  indicative,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  :  "  believe  in 
God,  then  will  ye  believe  also  in  me.  This  interpretation  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two,  since  the  very  faith  of  the 
disciples  in  God  wavered.* 

♦  In  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  might  also  be 
said,  "believe  in  the  Son,  and  thus  ye  will  believe  also  in  the  Father;"  faith  in  Christ 
proves  &ith  in  God;  this  is  shewn  by  the  kindred  passage,  ver.  7.     Here,  however,  it  is 
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Ver.  2,  8. — ^After  this  preUminary  exhortation  to  faith,  the  view 
opens,  and  there  appears  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re-union  in  the 
heavenly  dwelling  of  the  Father,  as  the  true  home  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  only  correct  interpretation  is  that  which  was  first 
applied  by  Laur.  Valla,  subsequently  espoused  by  Calvin  and  Beza, 
and  in  recent  times  adopted  by  Knapp,  Lticke,  and  Tholuck,  viz., 
the  stop  must  be  placed  after  elnov  dv  vfuv.  The  old  expositors  add- 
ed all  these  words  to  the  sequel,  this  connexion  being  veiy  much 
facilitated  by  the  reading  5ti  nopevofjuu.  (Thus  th6  MSS.  A.  B.  D. 
and  several  versions  read.)  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  this  reading  was  formed  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that 
connexion,  which  must  necessarily  be  abandoned,  because  it  gives 
rise  to  a  thought  directly  contrary  to  what  follows.  Then  accord- 
ing to  the  above  division  of  the  words,  the  sense  is  this  : — "  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  tell  you  plainly,  I  would  not  conceal  such  a 
truth  from  you."  Thus  the  language  is  an  expression  of  the  most 
open  friendship. 

Now  in  the  Divine  dwelling  itself,  juova/,  mansions^  are  distin- 
guished (Luke  xvi.  9,  aurivaX  alcjvLOL^  Heb.  Vl''"^.)  This  term  unques- 
tionably denotes  habitations,  so  to  speak,  for  the  individuals  in  the 
vast  family  of  the  Father.  Thus  Jude,  ver.  6,  olKTp-rjpiay  habitations, 
are  ascribed  to  the  angels.  But  when  a  modem  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse employs  this  passage  in  order  to  obtain  scriptural  sanction  for 
its  dream  of  a  distribution  of  souls  to  all  the  planets  and  fixed  stars, 
we  feel  compelled  decidedly  to  oppose  it.  The  Holy  Scripture  cer- 
tainly speaks  of  angels,  heavenly  beings,  but  not  inhabitants  of  the 
stars  ;  least  of  all  does  it  intimate  that  disembodied  souls  go 
to  other  stars.  The  residence  in  the  heavenly  mansions  of  the 
Father  is,  according  to  Scripture,  only  a  state  of  transition  ;  at  the 
resurrection  all  souls  will  return  to  the  glorified  earth,  and  heaven 
itself  will  dwell  upon  it.  The  clause,  there  are  many  mansions 
(elal  TToXXal  [wvaT)  primarily  relates  to  the  dis(;iples — "  there  is 
room  for  you  and  aU  mine."  But  from  this  epithet  we  may  also  t«- 
fer,  that  the  utmost  variety  will  obtain  in  the  celestial  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  development  reached  by  those  who  shall 
enter  it. 

Although  the  entire  discourse  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  calcu- 
lated to  charm  the  artless,  yet  the  words  kroiimoiu  r&nov^  prepare  a 
place,  cannot  be  regarded  as  conveying  an  altogether  superficial 
sense.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 

intended  that  the  disciples  should  be  led  on  from  a  general  belief  in  God  to  the  deeper 
fiiith  in  the  Son ;  it  is  true,  the  former  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  latter,  for  the  un- 
believing Jews  believed  in  Gkxi  although  their  feith  was  only  external :  but  this  feith  in 
Grod,  in  its  full  truth,  leads  to  &ith  in  the  Son,  for  the  Son  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father,  and  hence  he  who  knows  Grod  must  also  acknowledge  him  in  the  Son. 
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mine  their  precise  meaning.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  certainly  is 
incorrect  to  conceive  of  heavenly  relations  as  arranged  in  rigid  and 
inanimate  fixedness,  without  internal  progress  ;  and  the  term  pre- 
pare must  necessarily  refer  to  something  of  the  kind,  since  heavenly 
relations  also  find  in  the  Redeemer  their  only  efficient  principle  of 
progress.  The  promise  respecting  the  preparation  of  the  dwelling 
is  foUgwed  by  the  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  return  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  them  to  himself.  It  is  evident  that  here  ndXiv 
tpxofjuuy  I  come  again,  does  not  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ 
at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  because  with  this  will  be  associated  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  transformation  of  the  earth,  whereas 
in  the  present  passage  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  elevation  of 
believers  to  Christ  in  heaven.  A  comparison  of  xiv.  18,  28,  xvi.  7, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  conviction  that  here  we  are  to  understand 
by  come  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ  in  the  communication  of  his 
spirit.  His  death  and  subsequent  resurrection,  as  also  his  renewed 
intercourse  with  the  disciples,  which  succeeded  the  resurrection,  are 
not  here  referred  to ;  he  views  his  future  relation  to  the  disciples 
only  in  two  great  parts,  viz.,  as  an  external  departure,  and  as  an  in-- 
temal  spiritual  return.  However,  it  does  not  hence  follow,  as  some 
have  asserted  (and  in  particular  Fleck  among  the  modems,  comp. 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxiv.  1),  that  the  doctrines  of  John  concern- 
ing the  last  things  assume  a  form  altogether  diflferent  from  those  of 
the  synoptical  Evangelists.  John  differs  merely  as  having  reference 
to  the  Gnostic  bias  of  his  readers  ;  where  this  was  not  the  case,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse,  every  one  may  see  that  his  views  perfectly  har- 
monize with  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  purpose  for  which 
believers  are  received  by  the  Lord,  is  finally  that  they  may  be 
where  he  is.  (In  regard  to  this  subject,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John 
xii.  26.) 

Ver.  4,  5. — The  words  themselves,  to  which  the  disciples  had 
listened,  certainly  might  have  enabled  them  to  understand  what  de- 
parture it  was  that  Jesus  alluded  to  ;  and  still  more  the  Supper,  so 
recently  instituted,  might  have  served  to  explain  it.  But  their  ex- 
ternal inclination  towards  an  ostensible  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  prevented  them  from  penetrating  into  the  sense  of  his  lan- 
guage. Tliomas  ingenuously  says  that  they  do  not  know  the  place 
to  which  he  is  going,  and  therefore  they  cannot  know  the  way, 

Ver.  6. — The  answer  of  the  Lord  does  not  seem  altogether  suited 
to  the  question  of  Thomas  ;  he  spoke  of  the  departure  of  Christ 
himself  {ova  otdctfiev  ttov  vndyeL^) ;  but  Jesus  in  his  reply  entirely 
passes  over  this  point,  and  merely  refers  to  the  second  part  of  the 
disciple's  words.  Thus  the  Eedeemer  brings  forward  nothing  but 
what  is  practically  important,  and  throws  all  else  into  the  back- 
ground.   He  presents  himself  to  his  perplexed  follower  ir.  his  proper- 
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dignity,  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  himself  would  lead  to  every- 
thing else  that  was  requisite.  Christ  first  calls  himself  ^  ^do^*,  the 
way  (as  x.  7,  t}  dvpa),  in  order  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples 
entirely  away  from  any  external  road,  and  to  fix  them  simply  upon 
himself  as  the  only  Mediator  who  can  conduct  to  the  Father.  He 
does  not  term  himself  a  guide  (<5<J7y6f),  because  it  is  by  his  own  ele- 
ment of  life,  which  he  imparts  to  his  people,  that  he  prepares  the 
way  to  God.  We  come  to  God  only,  by  becoming  God-like,  since  no 
change  of  place,  nor  anything  operating  merely  from  without  (as  in- 
struction and  example),  can  lead  the  soul  to  eternal  good  ;  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  secret  inward  communication  of  the 
Divine  nature  itself.  This  communication,  however,  takes  place 
through  Christ,  and  hence  he  docs  not  lead  to  God  by  means  of  any 
thing  foreign  to  himself,  but  through  himself.  The  Lord  further 
calls  himself,  not  only  the  way,  but  the  e^wi,  viz.,  the  ti^h  and  the 
life.  This  is  remarkable  here,  because,  as  the  following  words  in- 
dicate, the  Father  is  the  goal  to  which  the  Son  leads.  But  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  conversation  with  Philip  (ver.  8,  S.y  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Lord  here  views  the  Father  in  himself  and  himself 
in  the  Father.  Accordingly  the  design  of  these  words  was  that  the 
disciples  should  be  directed  to  depend  on  Christ  as  the  All-suflS.- 
cient.  When,  however,  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  going  to  the 
Father  and  making  a  change  of  place  (ver.  2),  of  course  he  refers 
only  to  his  human  existence,  for,  in  his  heavenly  nature,  he  ever  was 
in  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him.  (Respecting  the 
absolute  signification  of  dkTJdeia  and  ^(orj^  comp.  the  remarks  on  i.  14 
and  1.  4.) 

Ver.  7. — The  Redeemer  proceeds  and  directs  the  attention  of  the 
feeble  among  his  followers  to  his  relation  to  the  Heavenly  Father ; 
he  shews  them  that  in  him  the  Father  manifests  himself  to  men  most 
purely  and  perfectly,  and  that  therefore  they  should  seek  God  not  out 
of  him,  but  in  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  profound  among 
the  disciples — Peter,  John,  and  James — had  already  received  a  vital 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  God  revealing  himself  ;**  for  here  the  Re- 
deemer confined  his  address  to  the  weaker  ones,  anxiously  careful, 
just  previous  to  his  departure,  to  bring  these  also  up  to  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  his  character.  To  suppose  a  prolepsis  of  the  future,  as 
Tholuck  suggests,  seems  to  me  too  harsh.  Here  again  yivd^axeiv, 
knoto,  is  to  be  imderstood  not  of  the  reflective  understanding,  but  of 

*  It  is  true  that  according  to  xiiL  36,  37,  even  Peter — at  least  when  he  spoke  those 
words — appeared  not  to  have  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of  the  Redeemer's  language. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  earlier  declarations  of  the  same  disciple  (Matth.  xvi 
16),  it  would  seem  that  what  he  uttered  in  such  instances  proceeded  rather  from  a  mo- 
mentary impression  upon  the  mind  than  fron^  calm  consciousness ;  a  view  which  other 
proofs  confirm.  But  at  any  rate,  the  three  disciples  whom  we  have  named  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  advanced  to  greater  attainments  than  the  rest 
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that  sanctified  reason  which  has  a  direct  perception  of  Divine  truth 
as  such  ;  as  is  shewn  by  the  parallel  between  this  and  seeing.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  the  words  "ye  have  seen  him"  {^cjpaKare 
ovTov),  here  relate  to  the  act  of  beholding  the  present  Christ.  But 
this  makes  no  diflference,  for  still  it  is  clear  that  the  Father  could 
not  be  seen  in  him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  only  with  spiritual 
eyes.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  verse,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  words  el  tyv^KBiri  (xe,  k.  t.  A.,  are  to  be  rendered  :  "  if  ye 
had  known  me,  then  ye  would  know,"  etc.  Thus  they  imply  that 
the  disciples  had  not  before  known  him  in  the  full  sense.  The 
Lord,  however,  declared  to  them  the  possibility  of  doing  so  even 
now,  and  hence  he  adds :  kclI  dn'  dpri  yiviootcere  avrov  ical  io^pdnarB 
avTov.  Here,  /cot  is  to  be  taken  as  adversative,  and  d-n*  dpri  =  dgn 
in  the  signification  "  even  now."  The  opinion  that  yiv^atcere  and 
IcjpdKare  are  to  be  regarded  as  futures,  and  that  dn'  d^ri  must  be 
translated  "henceforth,"  so  as  to  give  the  meaning  "from  this 
period,"  i.  e.,  "  from  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ye  will  know 
me  rightly,"  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  what  follows.*  For  the  Lord 
just  afterwards  censures  Philip  for  not  having  known  him,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Philip  to  do,  if  that  knowledge  would  only  be  at- 
tained through  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  8-10. — Philip  (and  with  him  certainly  several  of  the  dis- 
ciples) did  not  yet  comprehend  the  words  of  the  Redeemer.  -He 
wished  to  see  the  eternal,  invisible  God  (i.  18),  (who  can  be  known 
only  in  the  Son)  as  a  distinct  Being  heaidea  the  Son,  perhaps  in 
some  splendid  manifestation,  as  the  prophets  beheld  him — although 
even  in  their  case  it  was  the  Son  that  was  seen.  The  Lord  now  ex- 
claims in  grief :  "  have  I  been  so  long  a  time  ?"  etc.  {roaovrov  xp^ov 
\ied'  vfjuov  elfu,  kqX  ovk  eyva)«a$-  fie ;) — language  which  plainly  indicates 
that  the  struggle  with  the  weakness  of  the  disciples  formed  a  part 
of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings.  The  incapacity  of  Philip  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  Christ  excites  our  astonishment,  but  we  are 
reconciled  by  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  request.  His  heart  was 
pure  as  gold,  but  his  understanding  was  still  enveloped  in  darkness. 
Accordingly,  the  account  shews  how  weak  powers  of  apprehension  may 
be  associated  with  sincerity  in  the  disposition  and  in  the  whole  bent 
of  life  :  and  how  in  this  case  that  weakness  did  not  prevent  union 
with  the  Saviour.  The  feeble,  infantile  disciple,  nevertheless  wcw  a 
disciple,  a  true  child  of  God  I  The  formula  here  again  adopted  by 
John  (comp.  x.  38)  "  I  am  in  the  Father,"  tyo)  iv  tw  TraTpl  koI  6  TraTTjg 
hf  tfioi  kori  (or  [levei,  comp.  L  32),  like  the  expression  ^v  elvcu  (x. 
30),  denotes,  not  a  moral,  but  an  essential  union.     This  is  here  in- 

*  A  natural  oonstniction  of  this  passage  is,  I  think:  "  fh>in  this  time  it  remains  true 
that  ye  know,"  etc.,  —  ''  fVom  this  time,  after  the  declaration  which  I  have  now  made  to 
you,  ye  may  consider  that  ye  know  him,"  etc. — [K. 
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dignity,  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  himself  would  lead  to  every- 
thing else  that  was  requisite.  Christ  first  calls  himself  ^  6(56^,  the 
way  (as  x.  7,  t}  dvpa),  in  order  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples 
entirely  away  from  any  external  road,  and  to  fix  them  simply  upon 
himself  as  the  only  Mediator  who  can  conduct  to  the  Father.  He 
does  not  term  himself  a  guide  (<^7y<^),  because  it  is  by  his  own  ele- 
ment of  life,  which  he  imparts  to  his  people,  that  he  prepares  the 
way  to  God.  We  come  to  God  only,  by  becoming  God-like,  since  no 
change  of  place,  nor  anything  operating  merely  from  without  (as  in- 
struction and  example),  can  lead  the  soul  to  eternal  good  ;  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  secret  inward  communication  of  the 
Divine  nature  itself.  This  communication,  however,  takes  place 
through  Christ,  and  hence  he  docs  not  lead  to  God  by  means  of  any 
thing  foreign  to  himself,  but  through  himself.  The  Lord  further 
calls  himself,  not  only  the  way,  but  the  end,  viz.,  the  tnUh  and  the 
life.  This  is  remarkable  here,  because,  as  the  following  words  in- 
dicate, the  Father  is  the  goal  to  which  the  Son  leads.  But  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  conversation  with  Philip  (ver.  8,  S.y  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Lord  here  views  the  Father  in  himself  and  himself 
in  the  Father.  Accordingly  the  design  of  these  words  was  that  the 
disciples  should  be  directed  to  depend  on  Christ  as  the  All-suffi- 
cient. When,  however,  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  going  to  the 
Father  and  making  a  change  of  place  (ver.  2),  of  course  he  refers 
only  to  his  human  existence,  for,  in  his  heavenly  nature,  he  ever  was 
in  and  with  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him.  (Respecting  the 
absolute  signification  of  dXrfiBia  and  ^0)77,  comp.  the  remarks  on  i.  14 
and  i.  4) 

Ver.  7. — The  Redeemer  proceeds  and  directs  the  attention  of  the 
feeble  among  his  followers  to  his  relation  to  the  Heavenly  Father  ; 
he  shews  them  that  in  him  the  Father  manifests  himself  to  men  most 
purely  and  perfectly,  and  that  therefore  they  should  seek  God  not  out 
of  him,  but  in  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  profound  among 
the  disciples — Peter,  John,  and  James — ^had  already  received  a  vital 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  God  revealing  himself  ;**  for  here  the  Re- 
deemer confined  his  address  to  the  weaker  ones,  anxiously  careful, 
just  previous  to  his  departure,  to  bring  these  also  up  to  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  his  character.  To  suppose  a  prolepsis  of  the  future,  as 
Tholuck  suggests,  seems  to  me  too  harsh.  Here  again  yiv6(jKuv, 
knoiVy  is  to  be  imderstood  not  of  the  reflective  understanding,  but  of 

*  It  is  true  that  according  to  xiiL  36,  37,  even  Peter — at  least  when  he  spoke  those 
words — appeared  not  to  have  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of  the  Redeemer's  language. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  earlier  declarations  of  the  same  disciple  (Mattib.  xtL 
16),  it  would  seem  that  what  he  uttered  in  such  instances  proceeded  rather  from  a  mo- 
mentary impression  upon  the  mind  than  fron^  calm  consciousness ;  a  view  which  other 
proofs  confirm.  But  at  any  rate,  the  three  disciples  whom  we  have  named  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  advanced  to  greater  attainments  than  the  rest 
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that  sanctified  reason  which  has  a  direct  perception  of  Divine  truth 
as  such  ;  as  is  shewn  by  the  parallel  between  this  and  seeing.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  the  words  "ye  have  seen  him"  {^(opaKare 
airrdv)^  here  relate  to  the  act  of  beholding  the  present  Christ.  But 
this  makes  no  diflference,  for  stiU  it  is  clear  that  the  Father  could 
not  be  seen  in  him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  only  with  spiritual 
eyes.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  verse,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  words  el  iyv^Keiri  fie,  k,  t.  A.,  are  to  be  rendered  :  "  if  ye 
had  known  me,  then  ye  would  know,"  etc.  Thus  they  imply  that 
the  disciples  had  not  before  known  him  in  the  full  sense.  The 
Lord,  however,  declared  to  them  the  possibility  of  doing  so  even 
now,  and  hence  he  adds :  ical  drr'  dpri  yivcjotcere  avrbv  teal  kodpaicart 
airrov.  Here,  ml  ia  to  he  taken  as  adversative,  and  d-rf  dpn  =  dgrt 
in  the  signification  "  even  now."  The  opinion  that  ycvcjatcere  and 
Icopdjcare  are  to  be  regarded  as  futures,  and  that  an*  dpri  must  be 
translated  "henceforth,"  so  as  to  give  the  meaning  "from  this 
period,"  i.  e.,  "  from  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ye  will  know 
me  rightly,"  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  what  follows.*  For  the  Lord 
just  afterwards  censures  Philip  for  not  having  known  him,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Philip  to  do,  if  that  knowledge  would  only  be  at- 
tained through  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  8-10. — Philip  (and  with  him  certainly  several  of  the  dis- 
ciples) did  not  yet  comprehend  the  words  of  the  Redeemer.  -He 
wished  to  see  the  eternal,  invisible  God  (i.  18),  (who  can  be  known 
only  in  the  Son)  as  a  distinct  Being  besides  the  Son,  perhaps  in 
some  splendid  manifestation,  as  the  prophets  beheld  him — although 
even  in  their  case  it  was  the  Son  that  was  seen.  The  Lord  now  ex- 
claims in  grief :  "  have  I  been  so  long  a  time  ?"  etc.  (tooovtov  xp^ov 
ped*  ifjwv  elfjLi,  kcu  ovk  eyvu)Kdg  fie ;) — language  which  plainly  indicates 
that  the  struggle  with  the  weakness  of  the  disciples  formed  a  part 
of  the  Redeemer's  suflferings.  The  incapacity  of  Philip  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  Christ  excites  our  astonishment,  but  we  are 
reconciled  by  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  request.  His  heart  was 
pure  as  gold,  but  his  understanding  was  still  enveloped  in  darkness. 
Accordingly,  the  account  shews  how  weak  powers  of  apprehension  may 
be  associated  with  sincerity  in  the  disposition  and  in  the  whole  bent 
of  life  :  and  how  in  this  case  that  weakness  did  not  prevent  union 
with  the  Saviour.  The  feeble,  infantile  disciple,  nevertheless  was  a 
di^ciphj  a  true  child  of  God  1  The  formula  here  again  adopted  by 
John  (comp.  x.  38)  "  I  am  in  the  Father,"  kyu)  iv  rw  narpl  kol  6  naTTjg 
iv  Ifioi  ioTi  (or  fiiveij  comp.  i  32),  like  the  expression  ^v  elvai,  (x. 
30),  denotes,  not  a  moral,  but  an  essential  union.     This  is  here  in- 

*  A  natural  oonstrnction  of  this  passage  is,  I  think:  "  from  this  time  it  remains  tnie 
that  ye  know,"  eta,  —  "  fh>m  this  time,  after  the  declaration  which  I  have  now  made  to 
you,  ye  may  consider  that  ye  know  him,"  etc. — [K. 
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dicated  by  the  parallel  thought,  6  kojpoKiijg  Ifie^  IcjpoKe  rbv  narega^  he 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ,  which  obviously  cannot  have 
reference  to  a  simply  moral  union,  for  in  that  case  it  must  be  said 
that  we  see  the  Father  in  every  morally  good  man.  It  is  true,  we 
may  perceive  rays  of  the  higher  Light  in  excellent  persons,  but  the 
divinity  itself,  in  living  concentration,  has  appeared  only  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  two  portions,  however,  of  the  sentence,  "  I  in  the  Fa- 
ther," and  "  the  Father  in  me,"  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  mere  tautological  repetition  ;  both,  indeed,  designate  the 
idea  of  union,  of  intimate  oneness,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
at  the  same  time  express  a  mutual  operation  which  takes  place  be- 
tween Father  and  Son.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  xiii.  32.)  As  the 
Father  loves  himself  in  the  Son,  so  the  Son  again  finds  himself  in 
the  Father  as  his  origin.  The  expression  is  profoundly  spiritual,  as 
resulting  from  the  most  vivid  view  of  the  relation  between  Father 
and  Son.  From  this  unity  the  Lord  infers  that  all  he  does  (his 
f>7JiiaTa  and  epya,  John  vi.  63)  is  done  by  God ;  and  on  this  is 
founded  his  claim  to  faith.  It  is  as  though  Christ  said  :  "  Since  ye 
are  susceptible  of  that  which  is  Divine,  ye  can  believe,  for  in  me  it 
is  manifested  with  perfect  clearness  and  completeness."  Now  here  it 
might  seem  that  vxyrks  (^pya)  and  words  (Jirnmra)  are  synonymous.* 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  v.  36.)  But,  apparent  as  this  is,  the  connexion 
with  ver.  11  shews  the  contrary.  For  in  that  verse  the  disciples  are 
referred  to  the  works,  evidently  on  the  supposition  that  they  cannot 
believe  on  account  of  the  mere  words.  Here  then,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  language  of  John,  the  works  are  the  external  aids  to 
feith,  which  confirm  what  is  spoken.  Only  let  these  be  understood 
as  comprehending  not  merely  miracles  strictly  so-called,  but  all  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  (those  alone  excepted 
which  were  purely  internal),  and  all  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  term 
vanishes.  The  apparent  synonymousness  of  words  (J>i]fiaTa)  and 
works  (^pya),  ver.  10,  arises  simply,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  expression  is  used  more  comprehensively.  Every  work,  as 
the  more  external,  has  its  root  in  a  word  (although  even  an  unut- 

♦  Comp.  Stark's  Excursus  on  the-  idea  of  the  Ipyoy  at  the  conclusion  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  John  xiiL — xvii.  (Jense,  1814.)  He  also  incorrectly  understands  by  the  term  the 
whole  Messianic  work  of  Christ,  external  as  well  as  internal.  He  confounds  the  singular 
and  the  plural,  and  does  not  distinguish  that  part  of  Christ's  ministry  which  was  txtemaUy 
manifest  (the  chief  element  of  which  consisted  in  actual  miracles)  from  the  iniemal  por- 
tion. Now,  the  former  is  the  very  means  of  proving  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  two 
cannot  be  identical  Lticke,  in  his  second  edition,  is  of  opinion  "  that  rd,  ^pya,  the  collect- 
ive name  of  which  is  rh  ipyov,  mean  first,  in  the  wider  sense,  the  entire  Messianic  work 
of  Jesus,  including  his  teaching,  and  then,  in  the  narrower  sense — as,  for  example,  ver. 
11 — so  much  of  his  66^a  as  was  exhibited  in  Divine  works  generally  (his  teaching  being 
excepted),  and  especially  in  his  miracles."  But  in  these  remarks  the  identity  of  Ipyov 
and  ^pya  is  assumed;  whereas  Christ  proves  by  the  ipya  and  (rnfiara  the  divinity  ot  his 
person  and  of  his  kpyov  and  hence  the  two  expressions  cannot  be  identical 
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tered,  inward  one);  and  inversely,  the  word  is,  bo  to  speak,  an  opus 
ad  intra. 

Ver.  11-14. — Here  again,  with  ver.  11,  the  Lord  introduces  a 
direct  exhortation  to  faith.  (Comp.  ver.  1.)  The  fact  that  this  is 
based  upon  works  harmonizes,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  general  re- 
presentation of  Scripture.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  v.  36.)  But  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  Redeemer  can  have  passed  fix)m  the  challenge 
to  believe  on  account  of  the  works,  to  the  subject  of  working  mira- 
cles by  faith.  Liicke  thinks  that  ver.  11  closes  the  intervening  con- 
versation with  Thomas  and  Philip,  and  that  ver.  12  should  be 
connected  with  ver.  4.  But  this  view  certainly  is  erroneous  ;  for  in 
ver.  4  the  topic  of  discourse  was  the  transition  to  the  heavenly  life, 
whereas  here  it  is  the  working  of  miracles  on  earth  ;  where  is  the 
connexion  ?  On  the  other  hand,  mcTreveiv^  believing^  forms  a  natu- 
ral transition  firom  ver.  11  to  ver.  12.  The  Lord  does  not  return  to 
the  train  of  thought  commenced  in  the  first  verses,  until  ver.  15. 
According  to  my  view  of  the  passage,  vers.  11  and  12  are  shewn  to 
harmonize  thus  :  the  disciples  of  Christ  stood  in  a  twofold  relation 
to  the  works — first,  they  saw  the  works  of  Christ,  and  these  were  a 
means  of  support  to  their  faith  in  his  words — secondly,  they  them- 
selves also  performed  the  same.  (Comp.  Matth.  x.)  True,  the 
practice  of  these  works  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of  faith,  but 
then  £^ain  they  produced  an  increase  of  faith,  for  those  who  wrought 
them  thus  attained  an  immovable  certainty  that  God  was  with 
them.  So  here,  the  works  are  viewed  on  the  one  hand,  as  proceed- 
ing firom  a  certain  degree  of  faith  already  possessed  by  the  disciples, 
and  on  the  other  as  eliciting  a  still  higher  degree. 

It  is  a  striking  declaration,  that  the  believer  shall  do  even  greater 
works  than  the  Lord  himself.  The  ancient  opinions  concerning 
this  passage,  which  made  the  greatness  of  the  miracles  consist  in 
more  astounding  deeds,  and  in  proof  of  which  appeal  was  made  e.  g. 
to  the  cures  effected  by  the  shadow  of  Peter  (Acts  v.  15),  are  to  be 
regarded  as  out  of  date.  There  are  two  considerations  that  eluci- 
date this  point  in  a  very  simple  manner.  ^\iQ  first  is  that  process  of 
development  by  which  every  phenomenon  within  the  sphere  of  our 
temporal  economy  moves  onward.  As  the  Redeemer  himself  grew 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  so  also  his  church  goes  forward,  and  the 
higher  powers  are  naturally  manifested  in  it  just  in  proportion  to  its 
inward  progress.  The  'second  is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  power 
displayed  in  the  church  is  the  power  of  Christ  himself,  so  that,  what- 
ever great  and  glorious  achievements  his  people  make,  they  accom- 
plish them  purely  through  him.  Thus  he  is  not  circumscribed, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  disciples  achieve  greater  things  than  the 
Master,  for  he  lives,  operates,  and  perfects  himself  in  them.  Christ, 
perfect  in  himself,  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  principle  of  life  to  the  whole 
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body,  whose  energy  pervades  it  only  by  degrees,  and  changes  that 
which  it  penetrates  into  its  own  nature.  This  passage,  however, 
cannot  be  employed  as  a  proof  that  "  works"  do  not  signify  merely 
external  acts,  for  its  meaning  surely  cannot  be,  "the  disciples 
shall  carry  on  a  greater  redeeming  work  than  I  do" — since  they 
do  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind.  Here,  as  before,  the  works  can 
only  be  external  operations ;  e.  g.  to  this  category  belong  those  ex- 
traordinary conversions  of  thousands,  which  resulted  fix>m  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles.*  And  this  view  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the 
&ct,  that  these  operations  of  the  disciples  are  made  dependent  upon 
the  departure  of  Jesus  to  the  Father.  For  in  this  act  he  entered 
upon  the  full  possession  of  Divine  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
afford  his  people  continual  support.f 

Now,  in  connexion  with  the  agency  of  Christ,  which  imparts 
that  support,  there  is  a  corresponding  agency  of  the  disciples, 
which  receives  it,  viz.,  prayer.  Hence  the  Saviour  especially  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  it,  and  shews  that  the  purpose  for  which  it 
IB  heard  is  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son.  (Comp.  the 
reiiiarks  on  John  xiii.  32.) 

Here  the  highest  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  words 
alreiv  iv  ro)  dvoiiarl  p)v,  cwi  in  my  name  (ver.  13,  14).  In  regard  to 
the  contents  of  this  phrase,  which  is  employed  again  xvi.  23-26,  we 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  right  interpretation  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  signification  of  the  term  name  {Svofm),  For  al- 
though the  expression  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  very  different 
connexions  (in  particular,  besides  iv  tg>  dvofian^  we  find  elg  rb  dvofio, 
Matth.  xxviii.  19,  inl  tc5  dvdfiari^  Luke  xxiv.  47,  did  rb  dvofuiy  John 
XV.  21),  still  the  fundamental  meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  different 
particles  merely  vary  its  relations.  (On  this  subject  comp.  the 
Comm.  on  Matth.  xviii  19.)  Name,  "Ovofta,  dp,  used  in  application 
to  God  and  to  Christ  as  the  manifestation  of  God,  always  denotes 
the  Divine  entity  itself,  in  the  whole  compass  of  its  properties. 
Accordingly  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  such  as  is  offered  in  the 
nature,  mind,  and  spirit  of  Christ.  As  such,  however,  it  is  not  a 
thing  dependent  upon  the  resolution  or  good  wiU  of  man  (for  no  man 
car  change  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  into  the  mind  and  nature  of 
Christ),  but  it  presupposes  the  renovation  of  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  Christ.    When  this  power  predominates  in  the  soiil,  then  and 

*  So  also  Kling  loo.  dt  p.  683. 

f  Olshausen^s  explanation  of  the  fjtei^ova  Ipya^  grecUer  ioorkSj  is  unquestionably  just 
We  need  not  perhaps  draw  any  definite  line,  and  regard  it  as  indicatmg  specially  works 
differing  in  kind  fix>m  the  Sayiour's,  instead  of  surpassing  them  in  degree^  or  the  reyerse. 
It  obviously  refers  to  that  larger  measure  of  heayenly  influenoe  which  after  the  Saviour's 
return  to  his  Father,  would  aooompany  the  labours  of  the  Apostles,  and  render  tbdr 
ministry  more  gloriously  suocessM  than  had  been  that  of  the  Saviour  himsel£  The 
main  reference  therefore  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  spiritual  one. — [K. 
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only  then,  is  man  in  a  condition  to  obey  its  impukes,  and  accord- 
ingly to  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  the  second  place,  I  would 
suggest  the  mode  in  which  we  may  understand  the  promise  of  the 
universal  and  perfectly  unlimited  fulfilment  of  prayer  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (^,  tl  dv  cdTTJarjTe  «,  t.  A.  tovto  ttoitjou)).  It  cannot 
be  the  qimlity  of  the  objects  asked  that  is  here  referred  to ;  for  al- 
though the  believer  will  first  bring  before  the  Lord  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  yet  it  may  also  happen  that  he  asks  something  ex- 
ternal for  himself ;  and  if  this  petition  be  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  it  is  heard  as  much  as  the  other.  The  source  from 
which  the  impulse  to  the  prayer  arises  must  be  regarded  as  the  cri- 
terion. If  that  impulse  proceed  from  our  own  will,  the  prayer  is 
not  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  even  though  it  relate  to  spiritual 
blessings,  which  may  be  sought  after,  no  less  than  earthly  ones, 
in  a  thoroughly  false  spirit  ;*  but  when  the  incitement  to  prayer  is 
derived  from  an  inward  Divine  operation,  that  prayer  is  truly  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  has  its  fulfilment  in  itselff  For 
where  God  incites  to  prayer,  there  of  course,  in  his  veracity  and 
faithfulness,  he  gives  to  him  who  prays. 

In  conclusion,  the  expression  iyo)  noiTJou}^  I  wUl  do  it,  contains 
an  argument  for  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  stronger  than  such  as 
are  contained  in  many  passages  ordinarily  adduced  as  proofs  of  his 
divinity.  The  declaration,  that  he  will  accomplish  what  the  disci- 
ples ask  in  his  name,  presupposes  omniscience  as  well  as  omnipo- 
tence. Here,  again,  however,  of  course  that  which  Christ  does  is 
not  to  be  conceived  of  as  something  apart  from  the  operation  of  the 
Father,  but  the  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  Son,  he  doeth  the  works 
(ver.  10).  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  when  it  is  said,  xvi,  23, 
that  the  Father  does  what  believers  ask  ;  for  the  Father  and  the 
Son  never  work  without  one  another. 

Ver.  15, 16. — The  Eedeemer  now,  ver.  15,  returns  to  the  subject 
with  which  he  commenced  his  discourse,  by  shewing  the  disciples 
what  he  will  give  them  as  a  compensation  for  his  absence  ;  he  im- 
mediately, however,  pursues  the  train  of  thought  thus  resumed. 
With  faith  (ver.  11,  12)  love  must  be  united,  which  is  not  mere 
feeling^  but  manifests  itself  as  power  in  the  keeping  of  commands. 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  on  viii.  51,  respecting  k6yov  rrj^dv^  keeping  my 

♦  Hence  in  the  passage  xv.  7,  d  kdv  diXijre  alrrjaeaBt  koI  yeinftyerai  vfuv^  we  are  not 
to  understand  Otketv  as  designating  unlimited  discretion,  but  as  applying  to  the  state  of 
the  true  child  of  God,  since  Grod  himself  produces  the  right  will  (PhiL  ii.  13). 

f  The  parallel  statements  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
way:  for  example,  Psalm  cxlv.  19,  "The  Lord  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear 
him  f  for,  m  accordance  with  their  fear  of  Grod,  they  desire  just  that  which  God  wills; 
what  they  desire  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  they  do  not  desire  as  those  who  fear  God, 
but  as  sinibl  men.  The  fundamental  petition  of  the  godly  man  always  Is,  "  Lord  (ky 
will  be  done  1"    This  prayer  is  never  left  unheard. 
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word.  The  keeping  commands  {IvroXcLg  ttjpeXv)^  however,  is  more 
limited  than  that,  as  "  commands"  (ivroXaC)  are  but  a  part  of  the 
more  general  "  word"  (^6yog).  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
phrase  h^roXd^  TTjpetv^  the  signification  of  "  practice"  is  more  strongly 
prominent,  though  the  original  profound  idea  involved  in  Trjpelv^  viz., 
that  of  retaining,  inwardly  preserving,  the  higher  element  imparted, 
need  not  be  altogether  dropped.  For  the  commands  of  Christ  are 
not,  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  naked  injunctions,  like  the 
categorical  imperative,  but  precepts  that  pour  spiritual  life  and 
power  into  the  soul ;  if  Christ  commands,  he  also  gives  to  believers 
the  power  to  observe  his  directions.  (Hence  the  saying  of  Augus- 
tine, when  rightly  understood,  contains  a  perfectly  true  idea :  da 
quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis.)  The  transition,  "  And  I  will  ask" 
{ical  iyu)  iporrrjaijS),  so  connects  the  sequel  with  what  precedes,  that  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  as  a  remimerative  consequence 
of  keeping  commands.  The  word  "  ask"  expresses  the  idea  of 
Christ's  intercession,  i.  e,  the  continuous  activity  of  the  Redeemer 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  (A  remarkable  view  of  this  is  given  xvi 
26,  on  which  consult  the  exposition  itself.) 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the  name  TTapdKXrp-oq^  as 
a  designation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which  name,  however,  the  word 
dXXo^  applies  also  to  the  Lord  himself);  and  accordingly  it  re- 
quires a  close  consideration.  As  to  the  etymological  import  of  the 
expression,  we  have  to  choose  only  between  two  interpretations 
which  amount  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  "  Comforter"  and  "  Interces- 
sor" (Advocate,  Counsel).  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  take 
napaKXTjTog  in  the  signification  of  "  Teacher ;"  but  there  are  no 
means  of  proving  that  the  idea  of  "  teaching"  had  been  attached  to 
the  verb  napcucaXslv  and  the  substantives  derived  from  it — TTapdKXffroc, 
napaKXTJTCiiQy  napaKXtjoig.  UapcucaXelv  first  means  "  to  call  near,"  then 
in  particular,  "  to  caU  near  for  assistance,"  and  hence  "  to  help," 
"  to  stand  by,"  "  to  console,"  which  latter  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  spiritual  aid.f  A  term  so  comprehensive  appears  to  have  been 
designedly  chosen,  because  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  mani- 
fold :  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  follow  Tholuck  in 
fixing  upon  a  single  meaning.  He  expressly  excludes  the  significa- 
tion "  Comforter,"  and  retains  only  that  of  "  Helper,  Advocate." 
But  there  certainly  is  no  ground  for  this.  Here  the  passive  form  of 
the  word  does  not  create  the  slightest  difficulty  ;  it  is  perfectly  par- 
allel in  sense  with  napaKXrJTOjp.  The  original  signification,  "  one 
who  is  simamoned  (for  assistance),"  advocatus,  is  completely  merged 
in  the  general  idea  of  "  Helper,"  "  Supporter,"  "  Conrforter."  More- 

♦  C!omp.  de  Spiritu  S.  et  Ohristo  paracletia    In  Knappii  scr.  var.  arg.  p.  125,  seq. 
f  UapoKaXelv  "  io  caU  to  one^a  oWi"  then,  "  to  caU  to  one^  (by  wayof  indtementX  li©noe 
to  cheer i  encourage^  cemwte.— [E. 
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over,  the  name  ^'  Comforter/'  as  a  designation  of  the  Spirit,  is  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  connexion  of  all  those  passages  in  which  the 
tenn  in  question  occurs.  This  term  is  associated  with  the  mention 
of  Christ's  departure,  by  which  the  disciples  were  left  alone  and  in 
sorrow  (as  dpfjMvoij  ver.  18);  hence  the  Lord  promises  them  a  Com- 
forter for  their  loneliness.  But  the  idea  of  comfort  implies  that  of 
efficient  succour.  The  signification  "  advocate,"  for  napdKXTjrogy  is 
not  so  suitable  as  a  name  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  occurs  1  John  il  1, 
where  we  find  the  word  as  a  title  of  Christ.  There  Christ  appears  as 
he  who  reconciles  or  propitiates  the  justice  of  God,  and  to  this  rela- 
tion that  sense  of  the  term  is  appropriate.  In  our  passage  also, 
Christ  is  called  a  napaKkifo^  of  the  disciples,  but  in  a  different  sense, 
viz.,  as  a  consoling  Helper,  whose  place  the  Spirit  supplied  at  his 
departure.  (The  LXX.  Job  xvi.  2,  render  bhjtt  TrapaKXrfTCjp^  but 
Aquila  and  Theodotion  have  TTapdKXrjTo^.  The  later  Rabbins  adopted 
the  Greek  word  in  the  form  w?''^!?':*?.  For  example.  Job  xxxiii.  23 
they  substitute  it  for  "p^tt.  Comp.  Buxt.  lex.  p.  1843.)  Now  the 
simple  purpose  for  which  the  Spirit  is  sent  is  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent consolation  {Iva  fxevxi  elg  rbv  ctlCjva)  for  the  disciples,  in  contrast 
with  the  transitory  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  But  Christ  himself 
also  was  with  them  in  the  Spirit,  for  in  the  Spirit  he  spiritually  re- 
turned.    (Comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  17. — That  this  promise  involves  not  merely  something  sub- 
jective, e.  gr.,  a  kind  of  inspiration  which  would  seize  upon  them,  is 
shewn  by  the  following  verse.  The  Redeemer  promises  a  new, 
higher  principle,  up  to  that  time  unknown  (comp.  the  Comm.  on 
vii  39),  the  Spirit  of  truth  (nvevfia  rfjg  dXTfieiag),  and  predicts  the 
future  display  of  its  powers.  This  expression  implies  not  merely 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  truth  itself,  but  that  he  produces  the  truth  in 
those  who  receive  him.  For,  as  Gtod  himself  is  the  truth,  and  the 
Son  as  the  revealer  of  the  hidden  Father  is  the  truth,  so  also  the 
Spirit,  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  is  in  himself  the 
truth,  and  communicates  the  trtUh  only  by  imparting  his  own  na- 
ture. This  is  further  evident  irom  the  consideration  that  here  again 
(comp.  the  ComnL  on  i  14)  the  dX'^Oeia  is  not  a  truth  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  understanding,  but  the  absolute  principle  of  truth. 
Hc?nce,  in  the  communication  of  this  truth,  all  fMrcu&rrig  of  the  nat- 
ural sinful  life  is  overcome.  Accordingly  this  Spirit  is  also  de- 
scribed as  permanently  dwelling  (Trap'  vfuv  fih/ei)  in  the  inmost 
depth  of  the  life  (iv  vfuv  ear  at).  The  Lord  could  already  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  disciples  {yiv^aKere  avr6,  not  merely  as  future 
— "  ye  will  know  him," — but  "  ye  know  him  now^  already*'),  al- 
though they  had  not  yet  received  the  Spirit,  because  they  had 
already  felt  his  preliminary  operation  in  their  hearts,  in  some  happy 
hours  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Lord.    The  counterpart  to  the 
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disciples  is  the  world^  by  which  term  we  are  here  to  understand 
those  human  souk  who  exist  in  the  natural  element  of  life  ;  these 
cannot  receive  the  Spirit  because  they  are  unable  to  see  and  to  hfuno 
him.  Hence  the  latter  is  the  condition  of  the  former,  although  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  inversely,  the  reception  must  pre- 
cede the  knowledge.  This  is  true  of  the  most  profound  form  of 
knowledge,  but  nevertheless  a  preliminary  knowledge  is  necessary 
in  order  to  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  Such  knowledge  awakens 
the  slumbering  desire  within.  The  world  can  no  more  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  imtil  that  desire  which  is  the  condition  of 
reception  is  aroused,  than  a  perfectly  closed  eye  can  admit  the  ma» 
terial  light. 

Ver.  18,  19. — The  Saviour  now  goes  back  to  the  same  thought 
from  which  he  proceeded,  ver.  8,  viz.,  that  although  he  was  indeed 
about  to  depart  shortly,  they  would  see  him  return.  The  pleasing 
expression,  ova  dxtyrjau)  vfmg  dfxpavovg^  I  vnll  not  leave  you  bereavedy 
refers  to  the  relation  of  father  and  mother  to  their  children.  The 
Saviour  regards  his  disciples  as  spiritual  children,  begotten  through 
the  seed  of  his  word  ;  his  departure  should  not  leave  them  solitary  ! 
Now,  the  coming  of  Christ  here,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think, 
refers  to  his  return  to  judgment,  on  account  of  the  words  *^  ye  shall 
live"  (vfiug  ^TJaeade)^  and  also  "  in  that  day"  (tv  iKetvxi  rg  ^fiip^). 
But  even  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  passage  shews  that  this 
theory  cannot  be  maintained  ;  for  at  his  second  advent  the  Saviour 
will  manifest  himself,  as  a  judge  of  the  world,  to  all;  not  to  men- 
tion other  circumstances  that  oppose  this  interpretation,  which, 
accordingly,  has  not  found  among  the  modems  a  single  defender. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  words  6  Kdafwg  fie  ovKh-i  OewpeL^  "  the 
world  seeth  me  no  more,"  appear  strikingly  confirmatory  of  the  hy- 
pothesis that  refers  the  coming  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  for 
respecting  this  event  it  is  said  also  by  the  synoptical  Evangelists 
that  it  should  be  to  the  world  like  the  sign  of  Jonah  (i.  e.,  invisible, 
belonging  merely  to  faith).  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  exposition 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  circumstance  that  the  Redeemer,  after 
his  resurrection,  was  only  a  few  days  with  the  disciples,  and  then 
left  them  alone,  whilst  (according  to  ver.  17)  the  words  /  taiU  not 
leave  you,  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  an  eternal  fellow- 
ship which  he  promises  to  his  own.  In  the  second  place,  if  this  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  be  adopted,  the  language  icaX  vixelg  ^ffatodt, 
ye  shall  live  also,  retains  its  difficulty  ;  to  refer  it  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  apostles  would  be  inconsistent,  unless  it  is  said  that  here 
(as  in  the  synoptical  Grospels,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  1) 
the  general  resurrection  is  contemplated  as  very  near ;  whUe,  by  refer- 
ring the  words  to  an  inward  spiritual  life,  we  have,  for  the  same  ex- 
pression, two  different  meanings  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  otheE» 
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Ver.  23,  however,  is  quite  decisive  against  such  an  opinion  ;  there  the 
Lord,  in  reply  to  the  interrogation  of  Judas,  describes  his  coming  as 
an  inward  presence  in  the  mind  ;  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  all 
distinguished  modern  expositors.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  With  the  Spirit  and  in  him  Christ  himself  comes,  for  the 
Spirit  takes  of  that  which  is  Christ's.  (Comp.  the  observations  on 
John  xvi.  14.)  The  world  cannot  see  him  (ver.  17),  but  his  own 
perceive  him.  Accordingly  the  declaration,  "  ye  see  me,"  refers,  not 
to  the  physical  sight  of  him  who  has  risen  in  the  body,  but  to  tha 
spiritual  perception  of  him  in  the  mind. 

Ver.  20,  21. — The  sequel  also  harmonizes  only  with  this.  Here, 
with  the  coining  of  Christ  is  associated  the  true  knowledge  of  him 
and  of  the  Father.  Now  this  was  not  connected  with  the  corporeal 
resurrection  of  Christ,  but  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in 
which  Christ  (^  <6wy)  communicated  life  to  his  people,  and  in  it  the 
Divine  essence  which  is  accompanied  by  the  true  knowledge. 

The  object  of  this  knowledge,  however,  is  not  only  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father  (comp.  the  Comm.  on  ver.  10),  but  also  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  disciples.  Although  now,  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  the  terms  "you  in  me"  {v\ibI<:  kv  ifioi),  and  "  being  one*'  {iv  elvcu^ 
xvii  21),  are  employed,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  these  formulas 
did  not  denote  any  consubstantiality.  On  the  contrary,  the  gnosis 
of  John  contains  the  profound  idea  that  the  Redeemer  imparts  his 
own  essence,  and  in  the  holy  supper,  even  his  glorified  humanity,  to 
his  brethren.  This  communication  of  his  nature  is  pure  love,  and 
Schleiermacher  very  justly  represents  the  communicative  agency  of 
Christ  as  forming  Person,  since  the  power  of  Christ  imparts  a  higher 
heavenly  consciousness,  as  the  true  centre  of  personality.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  Son  himself,  however,  as  the  comprehensive  element, 
takes  into  itself  all  the  personalities  of  his  people,  and  then  again 
penetrates  them  with  his  life,  as  the  living  centre  of  an  organism, 
from  which  life  streams  out,  and  to  which  it  returns.  Hence  the 
words  "  you  in  me  and  I  in  you"  (vfieig  iv  Ifwl  koI  iyio  kv  vfjilv)  again 
(comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  10)  describe  a  mutual  operation  in  love. 
(The  same  John-like  view  occurs  Rev.  iii.  20,  where  the  idea  of 
reciprocal  communion  is  delineated  under  the  metaphor  of  a  repast, 
and  it  is  said  :  dei-rrvrjacj  fier*  avrov,  ictu  avrbg  fier^  ifiov.)  Ver.  21, 
Jesus,  in  conclusion,  goes  back  again  to  ver.  15,  and  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  love  must  be  evinced,  viz.,  as  fidelity  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments  ;  not  indeed  in  conformity  with  the 
Catholic-PeWian  theory — according  to  which  here  the  purely  legal 
point  of  view  would  be  commended,  as  if  man  could  love  God  before' 
God  loves  him — ^but,  as  we  have  already  indicated  in  our  obser- 
vations on  ver.  15,  in  harmony  with  the  profound  view  of  John, 
according  to  which  the  communication  of  the  commandments  is  the 
Vol.  n.— 86 
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highest  act  of  the  love  of  Oxk!,  the  bestowment  of  eternal  life  itself 
(xii  50). 

Here  the  question  arises — ^how  are  the  love  {dyanfiv)  of  the  Fathei 
and  that  of  the  Son  related  ?  In  the  Father,  Deity  is  always  dis- 
played in  its  most  general  forms  of  manifestation,  as  the  absolute 
Power  ;  hence  the  first  intimations  of  love,  which  the  soul  receives 
from  God,  are  the  Father's  attracting  it  to  the  Son.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Son,  Deity  appears  in  a  higher  form  of  manifestation, 
as  unfathomable  love  and  mercy ;  consequently  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  love  of  the  Son  are  deeper  and  higher.  It  is  only 
of  the  Son  that  it  is  said  :  ifulMxvloiM)  avrCt  k^vr6v,  I  vnU  manifest 
myself  to  him,  because  the  hidden  Father  manifests  himself  jDer- 
aonally  only  in  the  Son  (in  attracting  to  the  Son,  he  reveals  him- 
self only  in  his  operations),  as  the  Logos,  the  angel  of  his  presence. 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  i.  1,  18.)  Finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  ifuttavt- 
ketv,  as  above,  Buopelv  (ver.  19,  22),  can  only  be  imderstood  of  disclos- 
ing to  inward  contemplation. 

Ver.  22-24. — The  sublime  words  of  Jesus  still  surpassed  the 
disciples'  power  of  comprehension  ;  to  them  the  exhibition  of  Jesus 
as  the  glorious  Messiah  to  the  world  was  the  very  thing  that  appeared 
important,  and  precisely  this  Christ  had  denied  ;  this  Judas  knew 
not  how  to  explain,  and  hence  the  following  question.  (Respecting 
Judas,  who  is  probably  identical  with  Thaddaeus  or  Lebbsdus,  comp. 
the  Comm.  Matth.  x.  8. — The  words  ri  y^ovev  correspond  with  the 
Hebrew  n^  n>a,  in  the  sense  "  how  comes  it  ?")  The  Redeemer 
does  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the  distinction  between  his  future 
external  appearance  and  his  internal  manifestation  in  the  mind ; 
but  he  shews  what  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  latter  rests.  This 
involved  an  answer,  although  it  may  have  been  otherwise  under- 
stood ;  meanwhile  the  nature  of  the  internal  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  the  mind  is  so  described  that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  per- 
ceptible, even  to  the  weak  ;  and  it  is  added  that  what  still  remained 
obscure,  the  promised  Teacher  of  truth  should  explain.  (Comp.  ver. 
26.)  The  meaning  strictly  expressed  by  the  whole  answer  is  the 
following  :  "  Adhere  to  what  is  essential,  and  direct  your  view  from 
the  external  to  the  internal."  That  which  ver.  23  first  states  posi- 
tively, respecting  believers,  is  repeated  negatively,  ver.  24,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  world.  Sincere  love  in  keeping  the  word  (comp.  ver,  11) 
renders  the  individual  worthy  of  the  renewed  love  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
want  of  it  renders  him  unworthy  of  that  love. 

Here  the  more  precise  description  of  the  new  pro^^  of  love,  ver, 
28  :  "  we  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him"  (Trpof 
airrhv  iXevadfieOa  kcu  fwinjv  nap^  airHo  Trotrjaofjtev),  is  important.  Some 
few  critical  authorities,  indeed,  have  the  singular,  IXevoofuu — noi^ja^ 
fuu,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  reading  is  only  a  correction,  it 
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being  wished  to  remove  the  extraordinary  idea  that  the  Father  will 
make  an  abode  in  the  believer.*  One  thing  in  this  language  cer- 
tainly is  remarkable,  viz.,  that  the  Lord  also  speaks  of  a  coming  of 
the  Father  to  the  believer,  whereas  we  must  suppose  the  Onmi- 
present,  as  such,  to  be  always  near,  nay,  to  be  operating  in  man, 
even  in  the  unbeliever  and  the  wicked.  But  this  general  relation 
of  God  to  man  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is  here  denoted. 
In  this  place  the  Lord  refers  to  the  revelation  of  God  cw  a  Father 
to  the  soul,  which  does  not  take  place  until  the  Spirit  comes  into 
the  heart  and  teaches  it  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father."  (Eom.  viii.  15.) 
It  certainly  is  peculiar  to  our  passage  that  this  is  represented  as  a 
coming  of  the  Father  himself,  and  not  merely  as  his  operation. 
Ordinarily  it  is  said  only  of  Christ  that  he  shotdd  be  "formed  with- 
in" us,  that  we  must  "  put  him  on"  as  Paul  expresses  it  For  in 
Christ  the  very  mode  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  acts  is  to  call  forth 
a  new,  higher,  heavenly  consciousness,  Christ  reproducing  himself 
in  the  souL  But  although  the  expression  is  unusual,  it  is  justified 
to  the  Christian  consciousness  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Where 
the  Son  is,  there  of  necessity  is  the  Father  also,  as  well  as  the 
Spirit,  for  the  three  are  one,  or  different  forms  of  manifestation  of 
the  one  Divine  being.  Thus,  with  the  creation  of  the  new  man,  the 
Trinity  itself  is  manifested  in  him,  although  indeed  the  gradations 
of  Christian  development  presuppose  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  form  of  Divine  agency  (1  John  ii  13,  14). 

Making  an  abode  implies  the  idea  of  permanent  indwelling, 
whilst  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  under  the  Old  Testament  were 
but  transient.  (Hence  Paid  terms  believers  temples  of  God,  1  Cor. 
iii  16, 17,  and  2  Cor.  vi  16.)  This  passage  is  further  instructive, 
as  it  shews  in  how  deep  and  comprehensive  a  sense  the  defining 
term  "  Person,"  fixed  for  the  doctrine  of  Trinity,  must  be  under- 
stoodjf  if  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  doctrine 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  live  dif- 
fused in  the  whole  body  of  believers  :  thus  Spirit  lives  and  operates 
in  Spirit,  without  losing  its  specific  character  and  its  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. But  it  is  impossible  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  Scripture  the  puerile  notion  concerning  the  Trinity — always  com- 
bated indeed  by  the  more  profound  of  the  Fathers,  e.  g.,  by  Augus- 
tine— ^which  conceives  of  the  three  persons  as  individualized  entities 

*  This  pn^ound  idea,  the  proper  point  of  the  Gkwpel,  had  already  been  caught  bj  some 
of  the  more  profound  Rabbins,  from  the  intimations  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gomp.  the 
tmr  Programs  of  Danz  on  our  passage,  respecting  the  Schechinah  cum  piis  oohabitans, 
in  Meuschenii  N.  T.  ex  Talmude  iUustratum,  lipa.  1*736,  4»  pag.  101-139.)  In  the  most 
reoent  times,  Schleiermadier,  in  his  Glaubenslehre,  has  finely  developed  this  thought 
from  the  idea  of  Divine  love  as  the  communication  of  itself 

f  On  this  subject  oomp.  the  particulars  in  the  Ck>mm.  on  Katth.  xzvii  19. 
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existing  beside  one  another.  (Comp.  also  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxviiL  19.) 

Ver.  25,  26. — To  these  words,  which  express  all  that  Jesus  felt 
he  could  say  on  the  subject  to  his  disciples  under  present  circum- 
stances (Trap'  v[uv  fiivuv)^  he  adds  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  who 
would  supply  whatever  was  wanting.  (Comp,  xvi  12,  13.)  Here 
it  is  said  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  Father  sends  him  in  the  name  of 
Christ  {tv  Tw  6v6fjiaTi  Xpiarov)^  i.  e.  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii. 
9)  in  whom  the  Father  testifies  concerning  Christ  (see  the  observa- 
tions on  XV.  26),  and  takes  from  him  that  which  is  his  own  (comp. 
the  Comm.  xvi  14.)  Doubtless  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  which  many  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  conceive  (although 
Spirit  is  the  very  thing  itself  that  is  personal),  is  supported  not  so 
much  by  the  word  iKelvog^  which  refers  to  napdicXi]Togy  as  by  this  per- 
sonal designation  itself.  (The  importance  of  the  masculine  itcelvogj 
is  more  apparent  in  the  passage  xvi.  13,  because  in  that  case  Tropo- 
tcXrjTog  stands  at  a  considerable  distance,  viz.,  ver.  7.)  But  the  idea 
of  personality  must  be  viewed  according  to  the  suggestions  made 
ver.  23. 

This  Spirit  is  described  as  the  Teacher  of  all  truth.  (Comp.  the 
remarks  on  xvi.  13.)  Here  the  "  all  things"  must  not  indeed  be  ex- 
tended to  all  conceivable  concrete  minutiaa  ;  but  just  as  little  should 
it  be  limited  to  a  few  abstract  dogmas.  On  the  contrary  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse  here  is  the  principle  of  all  essential  truth,  with 
which  we  receive  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  him  of  all 
things.*  This  Spirit,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  Divine,  teaches 
the  same  truth  as  that  propounded  by  Jesus,  the  revealer  of  the 
hidden  God  ;  and  hence  also  the  Spirit  could  awaken  those  words 
of  Christ  which  lay,  like  slumbering  germs,  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  bring  them  to  living  consciousness.  The  reality  of  this 
Spirit,  and  the  actual  impartation  of  the  same  to  the  disciples, 
form  the  uUimate  ground  on  which  all  the  credibility  of  their  com- 
munications is  founded.  As  the  same  Spirit  still  continually  oper- 
ates in  the  souls  of  men,  he  continually  convinces  of  the  eternal 
truth  of  that  which  the  church  has  handed  down  in  the  apostolic 
writings  ;  and  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  their  only  impregnable 
basis.  No  historical  demonstrations  oi  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  gain  their  true  significance  until  this  foimdation  of  faith 
rests  in  the  mind  ;  for  one  may  hold  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
to  be  genuine,  without  believing  in  them,  as  we  may  acknowledge 
the  genuineness  of  the  Koran  without  putting  faith  in  it. 

Ver.  27. — The  Saviour,  hastening  to  depart,  ver.  31,  once  again 

*  Respecting  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  ministiy  of  Ohrist  to  the  Holy  Spint» 
Augustine  finelj  says  *  dioente  Ohristo  verba  capinms^  docente  spiritn  eadem  verba  intel- 
ligimnflL 
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(oomp.  yer.  1)  consoles  them  and  promises  them,  as  a  kind  of  sacred 
legacy,  his  peace.  Here  the  Lord  certainly  may  have  aUuded  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  salutation  on  coming  or  going  (dsV  dS^tp )  but  even 
where  the  words  elpTJvri  ifuv^  peace  to  you,  are  spoken  strictly  as  a 
salutation,  in  those  very  instances,  when  uttered  by  him,  they  have 
their  deeper  significance  and  their  essential  force.  With  the  utter- 
ance of  the  word,  the  accompanying  influence  was  imparted,  and  a 
breath  of  peace  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  disciples.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  repetition  itself  {wpirjfjLt  and  dtdcjfu  elprjvrfv)  indicates  some- 
thing more  than  adieu  ;  the  language  conveys  a  condensed  view  of 
the  entire  ministry  of  Christ,  which  in  departing  he  dedicates  to  his 
disciples.  (AiSiofu  is  the  stronger  expression  ;  while  d<t)ii]iu  is  rather 
the  negative  term,  616(^  expresses  positive  impartation,  bestow- 
ment.)  This  is  shewn  by  the  comparison  between  his  peace  and  that 
of  the  world;  the  latter  consists  in  the  imdisturbed  enjoyment  of 
the  transitory  life  of  sense,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  short  du- 
ration, because  that  on  which  it  is  founded  passes  away.*  The 
peace  of  Christ  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  good,  and  hence, 
Uke  that  good  itself,  it  is  imperishable,  nor  can  it  be  lost,  even 
amidst  all  the  storms  of  external  life.  The  'Redeemer  produces  this 
state  of  inward  peace,  as  he  bears  it  in  himself  (hence  the  elpTJvri  is 
emphatically  termed  Ifirf)  first  by  the  remission  of  sins  {&t>eaig  tCjv 
dfiapTicjv)  which  removes  the  element  of  discord  from  the  soul,  and 
then  by  the  impartation  of  his  own  Divine  life  ;  for  only  the  Di- 
vine can  love  and  enjoy  what  is  Divine.  Accordingly  the  words 
"  my  peace"  imply  that  the  peace  of  believers  is  the  very  peace 
which  the  Redeemer  enjoys  in  himself,  for  love  leads  him  to  impart 
every  principle  of  happiness  that  he  possesses,  without  reserving  or 
grudging  anything.f 

Ver.  28,  29. — ^All  the  consoling  words  of  the  Redeemer  could 
not  restrain  the  distressing  grief  which  in  the  first  instance  seized 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  depart- 
ure ;  and  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should.  Their  sorrow  was 
just,  and  it  was  in  the  heart  of  Jesus  himself  !  Yet  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  he  summons  them  to  rejoice.  This  produces  an  inex- 
pressible mixture  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  joy.  The  idea  that  he 
mentions  his  departure  in  order  to  assure  their  faith  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  has  already  occurred,  xiii.  19,  and  is  again  repeated,  xvi.  1. 

♦  Kling's  hypothesis  (1.  c.  p.  685) — ^that  the  contrast  with  the  peace  of  the  world  only 
relates  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  form  of  salutation  was  powerless,  whilst  the  words 
of  Christ  exerted  a  power — ^is  unsatisfactory ;  because  the  reference  to  that  form  of  salu- 
tation can  only  be  viewed  as  a  slight  allusion.  The  contrast  is  more  pointed  than  if  it 
consisted  merely  in  an  opposition  between  that  which  has  power  and  that  which  has  not; 
it  opposes  the  true  to  the  false  and  deceptive. 

f  In  this  profound  sense,  the  Messiah  is  called,  Isaiah  ix.  5,  b'tV«7~n)p.  (Oomp.  Phil. 
iy.  7,  9,  where  the  elprjvrj  Qeov  is  described  as  iizepexovaa  nuvra  vovv.) 
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Yet  it  ifi  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  passage  that  one  cause  for  rejoi- 
cing in  his  departure  was  that  he  was  going  to  the  Father ;  "  be- 
cause," he  adds,  "  my  Father  is  greater  than  I :"  (j5tc  6  naTtjp  fwv 
fiel^oyv  fwv  iarc).  These  obscure  words  are,  according  to  my  convic- 
tion, ordinarily  misunderstood,  and  Kuinoel  and  Lucke  in  particu- 
lar still  do  not  view  them  correctly.  Tholuck  and  Meyer,  on  the 
contrary,  agree  with  me.  The  former  two  of  these  scholars  explain 
the  language  as  intended  to  convey  a  consolation  to  the  disciples 
concerning  the  departure  of  Christ ;  they  regard  fic/^ow,  greater ,  as 
referring  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  words 
in  the  following  shape  :  "  my  departure  is  good  for  yow,  for  the  Al- 
mighty Father  can  defend  you  better  than  I."*  But  such  a  view 
is  manifestly  not  in  harmony  with  the  previous  thought  in  the  verse, 
wherein  the  joy  which  the  Redeemer  requires  his  disciples  to  mani- 
fest concerning  his  departure,  is  founded  on  their  love  to  him,  K 
the  view  in  question  were  correct,  the  joy  must  have  been  based 
upon  love  to  themselves.  Besides  which,  with  this  interpretation, 
we  lose  entirely  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  thought,  expressed  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Redeemer  claims  the  love  which  they  bear  to 
him,  for  their  consolation.  Accordingly  the  sense  is  to  be  taken 
thus :  "  Ye  love  me  ;  then  rejoice  that  T  go  to  the  Father,  for  it  is 
good  for  me." 

Here,  however,  a  further  question  arises,  viz.,  how  can  the  words 
"  greater  than  I"'  Qiel^tMW  fwv  ion)  express  this  thought  ?  If  the 
passage  be  considered  without  doctrinal  prejudice,  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  The  Son  is  bom  from  the  essence  of  the  Father,  but  not 
inversely  the  Father  from  the  Son ;  hence  the  Father  is  the  cause 
of  the  Son,  but  the  Son  is  not  the  cause  of  the  Father.  Now  since 
the  Son  proceeded  from  the  Father  (xiii.  3)  there  was  necessarily  in 
him  the  desire  to  return  to  the  Father,  as  every  being  is  attracted 
to  its  source  ;  accordingly  the  return  to  the  Father  was  the  satis- 
faction of  the  desire  felt  by  the  Son  who  longed  after  his  source,  and 
this  is  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  indicated  by  the  words 
"  greater  than  I."  Thus  it  is  self-evident,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  this  expression  does  not  favour  Arian  notions  of  Christ ;  but 
we  must  not,  in  order  to  refute  such  opinions,  resort  to  views  which 
are  obviously  at  variance  with  the  train  of  thought.  The  orthodox 
Fathers  took  the  passage  as  relating  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
but  when  the  return  to  the  Father  (which  he  therefore  accomplished 
as  vlbg  Tov  Seov)  is  spoken  of,  it  cannot  be  the  human  nature  alone 
that  is  referred  to.  The  expedient  hit  upon  by  Calvin,  who  rightly 
perceived  this,  certainly  is  not  satisfactory.  He  says  :  pro  infirmitatis 
nostraa  captu  se  medium  inter  nos  et  Deum  constituit.  According 
to  that  the  Redeemer,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  weakness  of 
•  Thus  understood,  the  passage  -woold  be  parallel  with  the  worda^  xvi  7. 
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the  disciples,  uttered  an  Arian  sentiment !  The  words,  on  the  con- 
trary, relate  quite  simply  to  the  real  existence  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Father  and  Son,  which,  as  the  church  has  always  held,  is  no 
other  than  this  :  that  the  Father  is  dyiwrp-o^y  unbegotten,  the  Son 
yewTjrdgy  begotten.  Nor  must  the  idea  of  subordination  be  rigidly 
avoided  ;  for  if  this  difference  is  to  be  called  subordination,  as  in- 
deed it  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
does  not  fail  to  recognize  it.  Ordinarily,  however,  subordination  is 
understood  as  implying  a  difference  of  nature  between  Father  and 
Son,  and  it  is  against  this  view  that  the  church,  in  denying  all  sub- 
ordination, has  justly  wished  to  contend. 

Ver.  30,  31. — The  Lord  now  winds  up  the  conversation,  by  giv- 
ing the  disciples  a  renewed  assurance  that  his  departure  is  close  at 
hand,  and  by  pointing  again  to  the  conflict  which  awaited  him.  In 
this  very  conflict,  however,  Jesus  finds  the  purpose  of  his  coming  ; 
it  is  the  command  of  the  Father  to  endure  it  (xii.  60),  and  hence 
the  world  may  see  in  it  his  love  and  obedience  to  God.  Upon  this 
follows  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  (xiii  4)  with  the  summons  to 
Grethsemane  (xviii.  1).  Here  the  only  thing  requiring  our  close 
consideration  is  the  language  in  ^hich  the  Lord  describes  the  strug- 
gle about  to  take  place.  The  foe  to  be  vanquished  is  the  Prince  of 
the  world  :  as  he  approached  the  Redeemer  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  and  tempted  him  with  the  snare  o{  pleasure  (MattL 
iv.),  so  now,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  he  appeared  to  him  and  tempted 
him  by  means  of /ear.  (Compare  the  History  of  the  Passion. 
Luke  xxii.  53.)  T^px^oOcu  therefore  expresses  the  hostile  advance. 
(Concerning  dpx(ov  t.  k,  comp.  the  remarks  on  xii.  31.)  But,  as  in 
tiie  former  case,  so  here,  the  attack  was  fruitless  :  teal  iv  Ifiol  ovk  ix^ 
ovSeVj  and  he  hath  nothing  in  me.  It  is  evident  that  fcai  m  this  sen- 
tence must  be  taken  as  tidversative  ;  the  words  "  he  hath  nothing 
in  me,"  however,  are  not  so  clear.  Semler,  Storr,  and  Moms,  who 
are  followed  by  Tholuck  and  Lucke,  supply  after  ovk  txei,  according 
to  Luke  xii.  4,  the  infinitive  Troielv^  in  the  sense,  '*  but  he  can  do 
nothing  effectually  against  me.''  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  think 
this  ellipsis  is  without  example  ;  in  this  formula  :  ovic  txeiv  ttoiecv, 
the  word  Trocelv  is  the  very  one  that  contains  the  main  idea,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  omitted.  Hence  I  should  prefer  supplying  l^ov- 
olavj  but  that,  secondly,  the  expression  iv  ifiot  is  opposed  to  this,  as 
to  the  first  supplement.  We  cannot  substitute  elg  k^d  for  iv  i^iot, 
without  arbitrariness.  Guided  by  the  latter  phrase,  we  gather  from 
these  words  a  very  profound  doctrinal  and  ethical  meaning.  Jesus 
says  :  "but  he  possesses  nothing  within  me,  he  can  call  nothing  his, 
t.  e.,  he  cannot  assume  any  power  over  me."  This  involves  the  idea 
that  the  Prince  of  Sin  can  only  rule  where  there  are  germs  of  sin  on 
which  he  can  work.    The  sinless  Bedeemer  gave  his  life  in  deatk 
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voluntarily;  no  one  could  take  it  from  him  (x.  18).  Nay,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  intimated  above  (xiv.  23),  respecting  the  commu- 
nication of  his  sinless  nature  to  believers,  his  words  suggest  the 
further  thought  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  finds  nothing  in 
(hem  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  and  thus  their  victory  also  in  every 
conflict  is  secured. 

Chap.  XV.  1,  2. — How  we  are  to  understand  the  words  ^ctpeo^ 
dycjfiev  hnevOev^  arise,  let  us  go  hence — according  to  xviiL  1,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  That  passage  is  the  first  place  in  which  the  egress  of 
Jesus  from  the  city  is  related,  and  accordingly  here  the  account  can 
refer  to  nothing  but  the  rising  from  supper  and  the  preparation 
to  depart.  The  solemnity  of  the  moment  when  the  Redeemer  r(»e 
to  leave  must  have  produced  the  most  powerful  efiect  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples  !  Up  to  this  period  they  were  united  in  a 
peaceful  band,  and  the  beloved  Master  was  yet  with  them  ;  what  a 
separation  awaited  them  in  a  few  hours  !  The  anticipation  of  this 
arrested  their  steps  ;  the  assembly  broke  up,  but  no  one  moved  ; 
they  stood  in  silence  around  the  Lord.  Then  it  was  that  he  again 
opened  his  lips,  and  delivered  the  following  discourses,  which  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beloved  disciple.  It  may 
be  that  some  incidental  circumstance  led  Jesus  to  begin  with  this 
comparison  ;  perhaps  a  twig  stretched  through  the  window  into  the 
room  where  he  was,  or  the  apartment  was  decorated  with  the  foli- 
age of  the  vine.  Rosenmiiller  (in  the  new  Exeg.  Repert.  i.  172)  has 
offered  a  peculiar  explanation  of  the  choice  of  this  metaphor.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  11,  B.  J.  v.  5),  on  the  door,  70  cubits 
high,  which  led  into  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple,  an  artificial  vine 
was  spread  out,  the  branches  and  leaves  of  which  were  made  of 
precious  metal,  and  its  clusters  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  Doubtless 
this  vine  was,  according  to  prophetic  passages,  intended  as  a  type  of 
Israel,  often  called  a  vine  of  the  Lord.  Now  Rosenmiiller  thinks  it 
was  by  the  sight  of  this  that  Jesus  was  led  to  institute  the  com- 
parison before  us.  (Comp.  Jerem.  ii.  21  ;  Ezek.  xix.  10  ;  Joel  i. 
7  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  9,  ff.  ;  Mark  xii.  1.)*  But,  in  order  to  justify  this,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Jesus  uttered  the  following  words  in  the 
Temple  ;  but,  since  it  was  night,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  again 
visited  the  Temple.  He  quitted  it  when  the  voice  from  heaven  (xii. 
12)  had  inaugurated  him  as  Messianic  King  on  the  holy  faUl  (Ps. 
ii.  6). 

The  comparison  itself  is  so  drawn  that  metaphorical  language 
-alternates  with  explanation  ;  and  in  form  also  (like  that  of  the 
Shepherd,  John  x.)  it  is  rather  a  similitude  than  a  parable.  But 
the  fundamental  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  compar- 

*  Mention  is  made  of  the  vine,  and  of  treating  its  dostera,  in  the  bad  sense  alsOi  to 
4e8ignate  Antichrist  and  his  confederates.     (Comp.  Rev.  xiv.  18,  ft) 
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ison  is  this  :  the  intimacy  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  peo- 
ple is  as  great  as  if  one  life,  one  blood,  flowed  through  them  all,  and 
this  very  union  is  tbe  only  condition  imder  which  true  fruits  can  be 
borne.  In  the  same  sense  Paul  compares  all  believers  to  an  organic 
body,  in  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  the  several  believers  are  the 
members.  Hence  the  similitude  is  designed  to  reconmiend  the  pre- 
servation of  that  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Lord  (/cotvon^la  accord- 
ing to  the  tc8U8  loquendi  of  John.  Comp.  the  Comm.  1  John  i.  8) 
without  which  the  disciples  could  not  hope  to  have  their  efforts 
crowned  by  a  blessing.  (Respecting  dXTjOivSg^  comp.  the  Comm.  i.  9. 
Every  physical  vital-unity  of  which  the  vine  forms  an  example,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  copy  of  the  spiritual  vital-unity  of  believers  ;  accord- 
ingly this  is,  in  the  ftiU  sense  of  the  word,  a  living  spiritual  growth. 
The  selection  of  the  vine,  as  an  illustration  of  these  thoughts,  is 
well  devised,  for  the  vine  is  the  most  spiritual  of  plants  ;  its  juice 
yields  wine,  which  the  Redeemer,  in  the  Supper,  calls  his  blood. 
The  Creator  of  this  vital  communion  is  the  Father,  who  is  frequent- 
ly represented  in  this  relation.  [Comp.  the  remarks  on  Mark  xii. 
1.]  The  expression  yewpy<5^  is  here  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
the  more  special  dfnTeh)VQy6g,)    ^ 

In  the  following  verses  the  metaphor  is  carried  out  with  special 
minuteness.  The  vine-dresser  requires  fruit  from  the  vine-branch 
{ickTjfia,  a  frail,  slender  branch,  perhaps  from  KXdcjy  to  break);  if  it 
yield  none,  he  removes  it.  Here  we  must  guard  against  limiting 
the  idea  of  fruit  (fcapndg)  to  legal  works  ;  true,  external  actions  are 
not  to  be  excluded,  but  they  must  proceed  from  true  faith  and  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (ver.  5) ;  the  branch  must  receive  the 
sap  from  the  root,  and  then  it  is  enabled  to  bear  fruit.  This  in- 
volves an  apt  representation  of  the  receptive  agency  of  the  believer 
in  the  life  of  prayer.  Accordingly,  the  fact,  that  no  fruit  is  borne, 
is  always  a  presumption  that  already  the  internal  vital  communion 
with  the  Redeemer  has  been  dissolved  (ver.  6),  even  though  the  ex- 
ternal form  is  preserved.  This,  however,  is  finally  followed  by  the 
severance  of  the  external  connexion,  which  is  the  Kpiatg,  (Ver.  6 
contains  a  description  of  this,  under  the  ordinary  image  of  burning.) 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  that  which  bears  fruit,  the  Divine 
agency  takes  a  promotive  form  ;  even  in  the  sincere  believer  there 
are  sinftd  elements  ;  these  are  gradually  penetrated  by  the  sanctify- 
ing energy  of  Christ,  and  thus  the  whole  man  is  rendered  fruitftil 
unto  good  works. 

Ver.  8,  4. — It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  disciples  are  already 
called  Kodapol^  clean  (xii.  10),  whereas  thus  far  they  can  only  bo 
viewed  as  branches  which,  although  fruitful,  stood  in  great  need  of 
purification  ;  for  still,  even  a  Peter  could  fall.  But  here,  as  before, 
they  are  called  "  clean  on  account  of  the  word"  {icaBapol  did  rbv  A6- 
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yov),  only  in  order  to  give  them  the  consolation  that  they  should  not 
be  severed.  In  these  very  words  it  is  intimated  that  the  actual  pu- 
rification yet  awaited  them,  but  on  account  ofjjhe  word  of  Christ 
they  are  already  regarded  as  pure  {icadapol — hyyi^erai  airroTg  ?J  tcadc^ 
p&rrjg,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Rom.  iv.  8).  Now,  Xoyog^  wordy 
does  not  signify  a  definite  discourse  of  Christ,  but  his  teaching  and 
ministry  in  general  For  this  reason,  also,  the  expression  rd  ftTJfiard 
fiovy  my  words,  ver.  7,  is  employed.  And  again  the  peculiarity  of 
his  teaching  does  not  consist  in  the  circle  of  ideas  which  it  conmiu- 
nicated,  but  in  the  spiritual  power  that  accompanied  it,  and  pene- 
trated the  souls  of  all  who  were  susceptible  with  comfort  fall  of 
fountain- vigour.  This  power  was  a  purifying  element,  and  in  its 
reception  lay  the  security  that  what  was  wanting  would  soon  be 
supplied  ;  hence  the  one  important  point,  in  order  to  continue  in 
constant  union  with  the  source  of  strength,  was  abiding  in  Christ 
(jiecvare  iv  ifioC).  The  branch  cannot  yield  fruit  if  unconnected 
with  the  root  {dcp  iavrov),  and  in  like  manner  the  believer  cannot,  in 
the  absence  of  living  connexion  with  Christ.  (Ephes.  v.  30,  6ti  fdkri 
iofikv  rov  o^fJMTog  avrov,) 

Ver.  5-8. — This  idea  is  specially  amplified  in  the  verses  now  fol- 
lowing, of  which  the  words  6rc  x^^  ^\^  ^  dvvaoOe  noielv  ov6ev,for 
apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing,  contain  the  central  truth.* 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  not  lay  stress  upon  the  verb  noielv^ 
do,  as  if,  although  man  cannot  do  anything  without  Christ,  yet 
he  could  wiU  or  think.  For  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  in 
this  discourse,  the  Lord  (in  speaking  of  the  Kopirog)  refers,  not  merely 
to  the  external  phenomenon  of  action,  but  also  to  the  internal  move- 
ments of  the  mind.  The  latter  are  always  the  causes  of  the  former. 
If  man  could,  whenever  he  pleased,  and  without  the  power  of 
Christ,  create  in  himself  noble,  holy  inclinations  and  resolutions, 
then  he  could  also  act  without  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  ovdiv, 
nothing,  is  to  be  taken  as  very  emphatic.  For  if  it  be  alleged  that 
it  is  not  ahaolutdy  all  acting,  but  only  what  is  good  that  is  impos- 
sible without  Christ,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  only  that  which 
is  good  is  real  {6vr(^  6v),  while  evil  is  null  and  fiitQe  (the  fMrj  6v). 
Or  should  it  be  said  that  man  can  perform  many  kinds  of  good  ac- 
tions without  Christ — as  e.  g.,  the  heathen  did  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law  (Rom.  ii  14) — ^it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
Christ,  as  the  Logos  from  eternity,  who  "lighteth  every  man" 
(John  i.  9),  is  in  all  ages  the  power  that  excites  to  all  good.     Ov6iv 

*  Meyer's  interpretation  of  this  saying  is  entirely  erroneons.  He  thinks  that  the 
meaning  does  not  relate  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  at  all,  but  merely  to  the  exercise  of 
the  apostolical  vocation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  authorize  this  hypotheaia 
On  the  contrary,  the  metaphorcial  reference  to  the  vine,  and  to  the  bearing  of  fruit  by 
the  branch  that  continues  in  it,  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  life  of  belieyeiB  in 
m>ery  respect  as  dependent  upon  their  connexion  with  Christ 
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therefore  mamtams  its  widest  signification.  No  one  is  good  but  the 
one  God,  and  he  in  whom  God  operates  through  the  Son  ;  there  is 
none  good  beside  him  who  is  the  only  Good  ! 

Then,  from  this  life  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  believers,  there 
follows  the  fulfilment  of  their  prayer,  which  proceeds  from  the  im- 
pulse of  this  very  power  (itv  t<3  6v6^ti  Irftjov),  (Comp.  the  remarks 
on  xiv.  12.)  But  precisely  in  this  lies  the  glorifying  of  the  Father 
(ver.  8),  that  the  power  of  God  is  displayed  through  the  Son  in  be- 
lievers. (Comp.  the  remarks  on  xiv.  13.)  No  reference  whatever  is 
here  made  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  ;  tcapnb^ 
TToAvf,  much  fruity  relates,  in  harmony  with  ver.  2,  to  the  perfection 
of  the  inner  life,  and  yBv^eaBe  ifiol  iiadtfTctl^  ye  shall  be  my  disciples j 
simply  to  the  disciples  who  were  present.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  them  was  one  of  the 
means  whereby  the  Gt^spel  was  extended  ;  but  nothing  is  said  on 
that  subject  in  our  passage. 

In  the  union  of  vers.  7  and  8,  the  words  Iv  rovT(fi^^  in  thiSy  which 
connects  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  what  follows  it.  True,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  iv  tovt^  in  John  always  refers  to  the  sequel,  but,  as 
Liicke  justly  remarks,  it  must  have  reference  to  the  principal  thought 
that  precedes.f  But  ver.  8,  referred  to  the  thought  most  prominent 
in  ver.  7,  conveys  no  appropriate  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
words  iv  TovTG)  Iva  ^(m;tc,  in  thiSy  that  ye  m^xy  bear,  are  taken  as 
synonymous  with  h  tw  <pepeiv  i)iMg,  in  your  bearing,  as  Kling  pro- 
poses (loc.  cit.  p.  688),  ver.  8  stands  in  .close  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Then  the  Aorist  ido^daOtfy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prolepsis, 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  these  last  discourses  of  Christ,  since  the 
Lord  views  what  is  to  come  as  already  accomplished.  Consequently 
the  future  yevr^eoBe  (for  yevrjoOe  is  merely  a  correction  of  the  tran- 
scribers), immediately  following,  does  not  form  any  antithesis  to 
kdo^daSriy  but  designates  that  which  already  exists,  only  as  continuous 
and  permanent.     "  Ye  are  my  disciples,  and  shall  remain  so.'' 

Ver.  9,  10. — The  sublime  model  for  the  relation  of  the  disciples 
to  Christ  is  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  the  model  of  the  love  of  believers,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  evinced  in  the  keeping  of  his  commands.  (Comp.  the  Comm, 
xiv.  15.)  The  expression  my  love  (dyaTny  iwv  or  dyaTxri  Ifji^),  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  either  active  love  alone,  or  passive  love 
alone,  but  both  forms  of  its  manifestation  together.  In  reality,  love 
is  always  a  reciprocal  action  of  giving  and  taking  ;  hence  the 
phraseology  :  "  I  in  him,  and  he  in  me."    If,  however,  ver.  10,  the 

♦  Wahl,  in  his  Clavis,  proposes  to  take  h  tovti^  in  the  sense  of  "  for  this  reason,"  but 
Lticke  justly  contends  that  this  signification  is  foreign  to  the  usus  loqaendi  of  John. 

f  That  is,  provided  it  refer  to  what  precedes,  it  must  be  a  principal  not  a  subordinate 
thought  Here  it  cannot  refer  to  the  principal  preceding  thought  with  anj  tolerable 
sense;  it  refers  therefore  to  what  follows. — [K. 
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<x)ntinuance  of  Christ  in  the  Father's  love  appears  to  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  his  keeping  the  Father's  commands,  it  is  evident  that 
this  mode  of  expression  must  be  viewed  merely  under  the  aspect  of 
his  human  nature,  in  that  the  Lord  chooses  to  place  himself  on  a 
perfect  parallel  with  the  disciples. 

Ver.  11,  12. — The  Saviour  now  resolves  all  his  conmiands  into 
perfect  self-forgetting  love.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  xiiL  84,  85.)  To 
be  able  to  practise  this  is  happiness  itself,  and  that  happiness  ad- 
vances as  the  power  to  love  increases  ;  hence  Jesus  could  say  it  was 
the  design  of  these  words,  that  they  should  be  filled  with  joy,  and 
that  their  joy  should  become  complete  (xvii  13).  Now  the  sense 
in  which  Christ  calls  the  joy  his  owriy  is  easily  to  be  perceived.  It 
is  the  same  as  that  in  which  he  just  before  termed  love,  and  pre- 
viously to  that  (xiv.  27)  peace,  his  own.  Firsts  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  experiences  this  joy,  his  own  nature  being  pure  self-devoting 
love  itself ;  secondly ^  inasifiuch  as  he  produces  it  in  the  minds  of 
his  people  through  the  communication  of  his  nature.  Accordingly, 
the  continuance  of  this  joy  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  i,  e.,  as 
meaning  the  continuance  of  believers  in  connexion  with  Christ,  in 
the  element  of  his  spirit.  Those  interpretations,  in  which  the  joy 
is  understood  as  being  the  joy  of  Christ  in  heavenly  things,  or  the 
Lord's  future  joy  in  his  approaching  glorification,  lead  astray  firom 
the  depth  of  thought  that  characterizes  the  passage.  The  connex- 
ion, like  the  usus  loquendi,  conducts  only  to  that  view  of  the  words 
which  we  have  given  above, 

Ver.  18-15.— The  Redeemer  regards  the  offering  up  of  life,  and 
that  for  friends,  as  the  highest  expression  of  love.  (Comp.  the 
remarks  on  x.  15,  ff.)  Here  it  is  implied,  not  only  that  the  Lord 
gave  his  life  for  his  friends,  but  also  that  they  should  be  ready  to 
devote  their  life,  in  return,  for  the  Lord,  whether  in  external  mar- 
tyrdom (to  which  ver.  8,  fi  refers),  or  to  internal  self-denial,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Evangelist  John.  (Here  again  Iva  appears  to  be 
used  simply  iKfktriKC>g^  for  if  we  ascribe  to  love  the  positive  design  to 
offer  up  life,  the  interpretation  is  forced.) 

Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  in  this  passage  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Saviour  calls  the  disciples  0/Aw,  friends,  whereas  a  little 
before  he  called'  them  dovkoi,  servants  (xiii  16),  and  in  the  sequel 
(ver.  20)  he  again  applies  to  them  the  same  designation.  But  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  from  our  passage  that  Jesus  terms  the  disciples 
friends  only  in  a  conditional  relation,  viz.,  "  if  ye  do  whatever  I 
command  you"  (i  dv  noirjre  5aa  lyCi)  ivrikXofuu  vfilv).  Hence  friend- 
ship with  the  Redeemer  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  ad- 
vancement in  practically  active  love.*     As  the  criterion  of  the 

*  The  manner  in  which  some  attempt  to  solve  this  apparent  contradiction,  Tiz.»  by 
taking  ovk^i  in  the  sense  "  not  exactly,"  and  '/iiyei  as  a  preterite,  is  grammatically  mi- 
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relative  ftiendship  that  Christ  devotes  to  his  people,  he  mentions 
the  free  communication  of  what  the  Father  has  said  to  him.  Here 
it  appears  as  though  there  were  a  contradiction  to  xvi.  12  ;  for  in 
the  latter  passage  it  is  said  :  ^ti  noXXd  1%^  X^uv  vfuv^  dXk^  ov  dvvaoBe 
Pcund^eiv  dprCy  I  have  yet  many  things^  etc.  But  the  passages  are 
reconciled  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  words  under  our  con- 
sideration, the  Lord  does  not  allude  to  all  that  he  received  from  the 
Father/or  himself  ^  but  only  to  what  he  received  for  commmhication 
to  the  disciples.  Then  the  sense  is  this  :  ^^  1  have  been  enabled  to 
impart  unto  you,  according  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  your  hearts, 
all  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Father  for  you/'  This  involves  no 
denial  of  the  fact  that  more  yet  remained,  which  could  not  be  com- 
municated to  them. 

Ver.  16. — Meanwhile,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  at  the 
mention  of  friendship ^  the  Redeemer  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is 
not  a  human  friendship,  in  which  case  thei^  is  a  complete  reciprocity 
between  the  friends,  but  it  is  one  in  which  he,  the  Lord,  alone  deter- 
mines and  chooses.  (Comp.  ver.  19,  where  the  meaning  of  iKXh/eiv 
is  defined  by  the  appended  U  tov  KSofiov.)  An  interesting  parallel 
to  this  thought  is  formed  by  1  John  iv.  10,  "not  that  we  loved 
Gk)d,  but  that  he  loved  us."  From  this  relation  the  Saviour  deduces 
the  conclusion  that  everything  in  them  is  ^w  work  Here,  however, 
the  similitude  of  the  vine  undergoes  a  modification,  for  the  several 
disciples  appear  as  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  Christ  as  the  vine-dresser 
{dfATrekovprydg) — whilst,  before  this,  where  the  idea  of  fellowship  pre- 
dominates, he  calls  himself  the  vine.  (Tidevcu  is  here  employed  = 
brt?  for  <fn)rEvuVj  and  imdyeiv  =  $j^n  as  denoting  continuous  activity. 
The  reference  of  this  expression  to  the  official  work  of  the  Apostles, 
is  altogether  incorrect  ;  for  even  if  this  be  included  in  the  meaning, 
it  is  the  word  fruit  (lu^dc)  that  involves  it,  and  not  "  go*'  {imdr/eiv)^ 
otherwise  literal  and  figurative  language  would  be  mixed  together. 

In  ver.  2,  8,  the  subject  of  the  discourse  was  simply  much  fruit ; 
an  entirely  new  thought  is  now  presented  in  the  clause  teal  6  KOfmbg 
ifi&v  fievT^j  and  that  your  fruit  remain.  This  evidently  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  imperishableness  of  the  fruits,  which  participate  the 
peculiarity  of  the  element  whence  they  proceed.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  fruit  does  not  denote  individual,  isolated  actions,  as  such — ^for 
to  them,  as  temporary  phenomena,  imperishableness  cannot  be  as- 
cribed— but  to  actions  in  living  connexion  with  the  principle  from 
which  they  proceed.  In  this  connexion  the  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  ascribed  to  the  actions  themselves,  because  they  are 
incessantly  reproduced  from  it  as  their  cause.    (Comp.  Rev.  xiv.  13, 

tenable,  and  gives  an  onsoitable  meaning.  Christ  cannot  intend  to  say,  "I  caiUed  jou 
not  exactly  servants,"  i  e.,  I  called  you  servants  only  in  a  figurative  sense;  for  the  rela> 
tion  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  to  Jesus  was  perfectly  reai 
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^here  tlie  same  thought  is  implied  in  the  expression  :  "  Their  works 
do  follow  them.") 

We  now  come  to  a  second  Iva^  associated  with  the  subject  of 
prayer  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  has  already  been  considered 
in  our  remarks  on  xiv.  13.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  first  Iva,  It  may  be  thought  that  the  diffference  in 
the  idea  is  not  important,  whether  the  question  be  answered  affirm- 
atively or  negatively  ;  but  to  me  the  difference  appears  of  sufficient 
moment  to  speak  decidedly  against  the  co-ordinate  interpretation. 
For,  in  that  case,  the  second  Iva  also  would  be  dependent  upon 
idrfKa^  and  the  sense  then  arising  would  be  this  :  ^^  I  have  planted 
you  that  ye  may  pray  in  my  name."  Now,  to  regard  prayer  as  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Divine  calling  (and  planting)  involves  some- 
thing altogether  inconsistent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
assumes  a  very  appropriate  form,  if  the  second  Iva  be  taken  as 
dependent  upon  the  permanence  of  the  fruit ;  in  this  case,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  life  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  consisted  rather  in  isolated  works,  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  as  follows  :  "  Ye  should  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  per" 
manent  fruit,  so  that  ye  may  enter  into  that  internal  relation  to  God 
from  which  prayer  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  proceeds." 

Ver.  17-19. — In  passing  to  the  persecutions  of  the  world  which 
awaited  the  disciples,  the  Redeemer  once  again  mentions  that  bro- 
therly love  which  is  to  the  believer,  as  it  were,  a  compensation  for 
all  the  trouble  prepared  for  him  by  the  sinful  world.  Tholuck  here 
finds  a  difficulty  in  the  expression  ravra  ;  he  says  it  must  stand  for 
rovTo^  as  only  one  command  is  spoken  of.  Accordingly,  he  construes 
ver.  17  thus  :  "  this  one  thing  I  command  you,  namely,  that  ye  love 
one  another."  But  this  view  rests  upon  the  erroneous  assumption, 
already  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  ver.  8,  that  John  always  refers 
the  demonstrative  word  to  what  follows.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
is  clearly  shewn  ver.  11,  where  ravra  surely  cannot  mesui  the  per- 
manence of  the  x^7 1>^*  must  relate  to  what  precedes,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  perfect  keXdXTjKa,  (Just  so  xvi.  16.)  In  like  manner 
also  here,  ravra^  these  things^  has  reference  to  what  comes  before, 
and  Iva  dyanare  dkXrjXov^y  that  ye  may  love  one  another y  expresses 
the  ultimate  design  of  all  commands  of  the  Lord,  love  being  the 
sum  {dvaKtiftaXauMjig)  of  all  commands  (Rom.  xiiL  9).*  The  bitterest 
part  of  the  world's  persecutions  to  the  children  of  Gtod  is  not  the 
suffering  which  they  occasion,  but  the  hatred  they  manifest.  As 
elprp^onoioij  peacemakers  (Matth.  v.  9),  not  only  do  they  abhor 
hatred  in  themselves,  but  they  are  grieved  to  see  it  in  others  ;  they 

*  The  whole  of  onr  Evangelist's  first  Epistle  is,  as  it  were,  a  oommentaiy  on  this 
thought)  that  true  brotherly  love  involves  the  right  love  of  Ckxl,  because  love  is  in  its 
nature  one,  and  with  it  all  is  g^ven  to  man. 
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strive  to  quench  it  in  the  hearts  of  their  brethren,  and  failure  in 
this  endeavour  causes  them  special  distress ;  they  fear  lest  the  guilt 
should  rest  upon  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  con- 
solation is  derived  from  the  thought  (ver.  18)  that  the  ardour  of  the 
Lord's  love  itself  could  not  subdue  this  hatred  ;  it  rose  even  against 
him  ;  nay,  the  purer  the  glow  of  his  love,  the  more  furiously  it 
raged.  The  key  to  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  ver.  19.  Diverse 
principles  encounter  each  other  in  the  elect  and  in  the  world.  In 
the  former,  the  heavenly  nature  is  manifested  ;  the  latter  allows 
the  predominance  of  sin.  Hence  between  these  two  there  cannot 
btitbcA  stern  opposition  ;  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  to- 
ward God  (^xfip^  '^^  6eoi5),  and  consequently  the  friendship  of  God 
{((nUa  Tov  Bfiov,  ver.  14)  is  hatred  of  the  world.  (Comp.  James  iv. 
4.)  The  light  of  Truth  which  radiates  from  the  children  of  God, 
convicts  of  sin  {iXeyxei  r^  dfia^lav)  (xvi.  8);  he  who  yields  to  the 
reproof  passes  into  a  state  of  penitence,  and  thus  learns  to  hate  his 
oum  sinful  nature;  but  he  who  withstands  the  accusations  of  the 
Spirit,  sets  himself,  with  a  mind  full  of  hatred,  against  the  trouble- 
some Monitor.* 

Ver.  20,  21. — To  make  this  thought  still  plainer,  the  Redeemer 
refers  to  what  he  had  said  before.  (Comp.  xiii.  16.)  It  follows 
from  the  relation  of  the  master  and  the  servant  that  the  latter 
is  not  spared  from  what  befals  the  former.  The  proverb  is  ap- 
plied here  in  no  other  sense  than  in  xiii  16.  For,  xiii.  14, 15,  the 
subject  of  discourse  was  that  participation  of  the  disciples  in  the 
self-humiliating  love  of  Christ,  which  includes  all  his  sufferings ; 
and  ver.  20,  the  participation  of  his  glory  is  placed  in  contrast  with 
it.  So  also  is  it  here  :  the  antithesis  is  here  marked  by  di^KBLv^per^ 
9ecute^  and  X&yov  rrfQelv,  keep  the  word.  Liicke,  indeed,  would  imder- 
stand  the  words  "  keep  my  word,*'  etc.  (A<5yov  ]iov  k-rqpTiaav^  k.  t.  A.), 
as  having  a  tinge  of  irony,  so  that  the  idea  to  be  supplied  would  be : 
"  but  they  have  not  kept  it,  and  therefore  neither  will  they  keep 
yoxir  word.*'  Certainly  the  sequel  appears  to  favour  this  interpre- 
tation, for  the  Lord  discourses  merely  of  persecution;  yet  the 
thought  stands  opposed  to  the  view,  since  then  the  protasis  (hypo- 
thetical clause)  of  the  first  proposition  must  be  apprehended  differ- 
ently from  the  second,f  which  is  not  admissible.  Hence  Liicke,  in 
the  second  edition,  has  abandoned  this  view.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  world  is  the  hostile  principle  against  the  Church,  but,  on  the 
other,  the  Church  is  continuously  increased  and  completed  from  the 
world.  The  world  is  not  the  Satanic  element,  i.  e.  it  is  not  itself 
utterly  opposed  to  what  is  Divine,  but  only  receives  many  Satanic 

*  Req>ecting  the  relation  of  U  tov  Kocfwv  and  h  r^  KoofUf)  elvaif  oomp.  the  Comm. 
OD  John  xviL  13,  15. 

f  That  \Bj  the  one  iromcallj  and  the  other  not  so. — [Tb. 
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influences,  while  it  also  contains  germs  kindred  to  Gkwi,  which  re- 
ceive the  word  of  truth.  Now  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  the 
Saviour,  in  his  discourse,  would  make  no  allusion  to  the  result  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  we  interpret  '^  keeping  the  word" 
without  the  supposition  of  irony,  this  very  point  appears  promi- 
nently in  view.  For  then  the  sense  is  as  follows :  "  As  they  have 
persecuted  me,  so  will  they  persecute  you  also  ;  but  as  many  kept 
my  word,  so  those  will  be  foimd  who  will  receive  your  words." 
Since,  however,  the  reference  to  persecutions  is  the  main  subject 
here,  nothing  further  is  communicated  respecting  the  result  that 
would  follow  the  preaching  of  the  disciples.  The  secret  reason  for 
persecuting  believers  is  alleged  to  be  repugnance  to  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Here  again  certainly  name  (comp.  the  Comm.  xiv.  13)  is 
the  nature  itself  with  all  its  properties,  and  its  entire  peculiarity  ; 
merely  the  external  word,  the  nxune^  awakens  the  series  of  ideas 
connected  with  the  nature  of  Jesus,  and  his  peculiar  attributes. 
Hence  the  world  is  opposed  even  to  the  confiession  of  the  holy  name 
of  Jesus  itself ;  it  loves  (as  we  have  already  hinted  in  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  x.  22)  a  certain  degree  of  natural  virtue,  it  approves  a 
certain  reference  of  the  same  to  the  Deity  under  the  general  desig- 
nations, "  Providence,  Heaven,  the  Grood  God ;"  but  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  is  extolled  in  eternity,  it  carefully  avoids.  And  yet, 
he  who  has  not  and  knows  not  Jesus  neither  has  nor  knows  God  I 
(Comp.  the  Comm.  on  1  John  ii.  28). 

Ver.  22-25, — The  oneness  of  God  and  Christ,  who  is  the  pure 
and  perfect  Eevealer  of  the  Father,  is  now  further  set  forth  in  the 
following  words  of  the  Lord.  As  love  to  Christ  is  the  love  of  Gk)d, 
so  hatred  to  Christ  is  hatred  to  Deity  itself.  In  receiving  this  prin- 
ciple of  hate,  man,  so  to  speak,  opens  the  gates  of  his  heart  to  the 
influences  of  hell  (Gen.  iv.  7),  and  thus  he  is  on  the  way  to  be 
changed  from  a  natural  man  to  a  devilish,  a  son  of  perdition 
(ylh^  T^f  dTT(jiXeia^,)  (Comp.  the  observations  on  xvii  12.)  Just  in 
like  manner,  the  influence  of  Christ  converts  the  natural  man  into 
the  man  of  God  {dvOpt^og  Qeov),    (2  Tim.  iii  17.) 

The  statement,  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  men  increases 
their  culpability  (comp.  xvi.  9),  has  already  been  noticed,  ix.  89,  ffi 
Here  the  Lord  only  brings  it  to  a  climax,  by  assodating  with  iXdXrjaoj 
spoke  (ver.  22),  inoii]oa^  did  (ver.  24.)  That  which  his  heart-affect- 
ing words  did  not  produce  ought  to  have  been  effected  by  his  mira- 
cles. (Comp.  the  Comm.  xiv,  10,  11.)  Then,  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  of  imbelief  in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  applied,  the 
Redeemer  again  alludes  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  which  Di- 
vine necessity  is  expressed,  although  without  annulling  human  free- 
dom. ('AAAa  sciL  TovTo  yiyove, — The  words  quoted  occur  Ps.  box. 
4.    The  same  words  are  to  be  found  also  Ps.  xxxv.  19.    Both  Psalms 
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deacribe'the  sufforings  of  the  Messiah  under  the  type  of  David's. — 
Lmpedv  answers  to  the  Heb.  b|h  "  without  reason,") 

Ver.  26,  27. — The  mention  of  suflfering,  however,  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  the  victory  which  the  promised  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
secures.  This  convinces  the  world,  not  only  of  its  own  sin,  but  of 
the  righteousness  and  perfection  of  Christ,  (Comp.  the  Comm.  xvi. 
10, 11.)  If  the  disciples  are  set  up  as  special  witnesses  (ver.  27)  to 
the  Lord,  it  is  done  here  only  in  so  far  as  they,  the  constant  ob- 
servers of  Christ,  had  opportunities  to  watch  the  slightest  movements 
of  his  inward  nature,  and  yet  were  unable  to  accuse  him  of  a 
single  sin.  (Hence  dn'  dpxfj^  is  to  be  taken  as  equal  to  iS  df)xfjg 
[xvi.  4]  viz.,  from  the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry.) 

In  reference  to  the  expressions  Comforter,  Spirit  of  truth  (Trapd- 
«Xifrof,  mfevfui  i%  dXTidetag)^  we  have  already  said  what  is  needful  in 
the  exposition  of  xiv.  16.  But  in  this  passage  two  things  remain 
to  be  noticed.  Firsty  the  expression  "  I  will  send,"  etc.  (comp.  also 
xvi  7)  is  peculiar,  since  in  iv.  16,  26,  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as  he 
who  sends  the  Spirit.  However,  the  words  are  to  be  explained  ac- 
cording to  xvi  16,  where  it  is  said :  "  all  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine" 
(irdvra  6aa  ix^  ^  naTTjpj  ifui  iari).  From  this  language  it  follows  that 
every  act  of  the  Father  may  be  ascribed  also  to  the  Son,  the  Fa- 
ther working  only  through  the  Son.  But  according  to  this,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church 
is  erroneous,  which  denies  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son. 
Secondly y  this  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  verb  iKnopeveadaij 
which  has  become  a  symbolic  term,  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  word  is  very  expressive  ;  the  idea  which  it  conveys  is  founded 
upon  the  metaphor  of  a  stream  that  issues  from  the  throne  of  GU)d, 
under  which  figure  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  is  frequently 
represented.  (Comp.  Rev.  xxii  1  with  Ezek.  xlvii  1,  where  the 
LXX.  have  the  very  term  iKTropeveaSai  for  «»;.)  The  remark  of  De 
Wette  on  the  passage  results  from  8m  incorrect  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  Trinity,  and  is  quite  calculated  to  mislead.  He  thinks 
that  napd  tov  narpbg  iKnopevercUy  proceedeth/rom  the  Father y  relates, 
not  to  the  naturey  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
Christian  ministry.  The  words  nifjnpcj  napd  tov  narpdgy  I  will  send 
from  the  Fathery  rather  refer  to  this ;  but  in  the  other  clause  (t^ 
wifev^ta  Tfj^  dXtfieiag  b  Tropd  tov  Trarpb^  iKnop€V€Tcu)y  the  precise  thing 
expressed  is  the  eternal  essential  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father. 

Chap.  xvi.  1-7. — Meanwhile  the  Redeemer  considered  the  ad- 
monition respecting  the  coming  conflict  of  great  importance  to  the 
life  of  faith  in  the  disciples,  and  therefore  he  returned  to  it  onoe 
again,  and  expressly  remarks  that  he  has  directed  their  attention  to 
it  in  order  that,  when  it  arrives,  they  may  not  err  in  their  faith. 
(Comp.  xiv.  29.)    Hence  also  he  enters  the  more  minutely  into  par- 
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id^nlar  points^  warning  them  of  exclnsion  from  the  theocratic  bjb- 
tern  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  ix.  22),  and  even  speaking  of 
death,  which  awaited  many  of  them.  (Comp.  Matth,  xxiv.  9.) 
Men  in  their  bh'ndness  will  even  think  to  serve  Grod  by  slaying  be- 
lievers, as  if  they  were  Grod's  enemies.  (Aorpe/a,  service  =  "^''a?, 
may  also  signify  sacrifice,  as  a  main  part  of  the  service  of  Gk)d 
under  the  old  covenant.  The  Rabbins  designated  the  murder  of  the 
migodly  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  God.  Comp.  Lticke  and  Tholuck  on 
the  passage.) 

A  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  clause  (ver.  4)  ravra  dk  vfuv  if 
dpx^  ovK  elnoVy  and  these  things  I  said  not  to  you  from  the  begin- 
ning.  These  words  appear  to  contradict  several  passages  in  the 
synoptical  Evangelists  (comp.  Matth.  v.  10,  x.  16,  ff,  22,  ff.), 
where  the  Redeemer  at  an  earlier  period  speaks  of  persecutions. 
But  the  nature  of  the  case  involved  reasons  why  the  Lord  should 
not  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  inform  the  disciples 
of  the  perils  that  threatened  them.  Hence,  even  although  some 
hints  on  the  subject  may  have  occurred  in  earlier  discourses,  yet  it 
is  probable,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  synoptical  Evan- 
gelists transferred  the  detailed  discourses  respecting  the  approach- 
ing persecutions  from  later  discourses  into  the  earlier.  (In  refer- 
ence to  this  point  comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  x.  21.) 

There  is  some  obscurity  also  in  ver.  5.  The  greater  number  of 
expositors,  however,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  think  that 
Christ  intended,  by  the  remark,  o{>delg  i^  vfuov  ipcrrd  fie'  nov  imdyu^ ; 
none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ?  to  arouse  the  energies 
of  the  disciples,  who  had  sunk  into  profound  sadness.  In  that  case 
the  difficulty  involved  in  the  circumstance,  that  this  question  had 
already  been  asked  (by  Peter  xiii.  36,  and  by  Thomas  xiv.  5),  is  re- 
lieved if  we  say :  the  Redeemer  felt  that  the  disciples  had  not  yet 
thus  rightly  apprehended  his  departure,  and  therefore  he  wished  to 
induce  a  further  discussion  on  the  subject.  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sage is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  essential  points  are  concerned,  for  the 
question  of  the  disciples,  ver.  17,  shews  that  their  notions  respect- 
ing what  was  at  hand  were  in  fact  still  obscure.  Only,  this  inter- 
pretation being  adopted,  we  must,  with  Kuinoel,  connect  the  first 
words  of  the  verse  with  what  precedes,  and  make  a  pause  after 
nifitlHivTd  fjXy  the  discourse  being  resumed  with  the  question  koI 
ovdelg  k,  t.  A.  Then  the  connexion  is  as  follows :  "  So  long  as  I  was 
with  you,  I  said  nothing  to  you  respecting  the  persecutions  that 
threatened  you ;  but  now  I  go  to  the  Father,  and  therefore  I  could 
no  longer  be  silent  on  the  subject."  After  a  pause,  during  which 
Jesus  looks  upon  the  disciples  who  stand  around  him  in  sorrow,  he 
continues  :  ^^  and  no  one  of  you  asks  whither  I  go,  but,  because  I 
have  spoken  thus  to  you,  is  your  heart  filled  with  sorrow  ?"    Afl»r 
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which  he  beautifully  proceeds  (ver.)  to  enlai^e  upon  the  fact  that^ 
although  his  departure  was  indeed  painful  for  them,  it  would  be- 
come a  source  of  blessing  to  them.  (Bespecting  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  departure  coiacident  with  the  glorification  of  the  Son, 
and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  compare  the  particulars  in  the 
exposition  of  John  vii  89. — ^Again,  ver.  7,  m  the  words  av^jupipu  vfdv 
Iva  ^6>  ciTreA^o),  Iva  cannot  be  taken  reXuudq  without  violence.) 

Ver.  8-11. — The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
with  thought  occurring  in  the  profound  discourses  of  Christ.  With 
a  few  grand  strokes  he  depicts  all  and  every  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  world — ^his  operation  on  individuals  as  well 
as  on  the  mass,  upon  unbelievers  as  well  as  upon  believers.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  ministry  of  this  Spirit  (who  is  again  viewed  not 
as  present,  but  only  as  coming^  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  vii  39), 
is  marked  by  the  one  expression  kXiyxBiv^  in  which,  as  Tholuck  justly 
observes,  the  two  significations  of  conviction  and  reproof  penetrate 
each  other.  Now  there  are  three  objects  to  which  the  iAiy^etv  of 
the  Spirit  has  reference — duaprria^  sin,  duMLoavvr^^  righteousness^  and 
Kpiai£,jvdg7nent — and  in  each  case  the  Bedeemer  adds  the  ground 
upon  which  that  reference  is  made.  In  the  first  placey  the  Spirit 
discovers  sin^  not  in  its  external  character  in  respect  to  which  the 
Law  awakens  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Rom.  iii.  26),  but  in  its  deep 
internal  root  Now  this  is  nothing  else  than  unbeliefs  which  may  be 
called  the  mother  of  all  sinful  actions  ;  but  unbelief  itself,  in  its 
most  glaring  ibrm,  is  wnbdief  in  the  Ohrist  who  has  appeared.  The 
incapacity  to  recognize  the  purest  manifestations  of  the  Deity  pre- 
supposes entire  blindness.  Further,  as  the  Spirit  unveils  the  nega- 
tive side,  so,  in  the  second  placey  he  discloses  the  positive,  viz.,  righte- 
otisness.  If  the  connexion  bad  been  simply  kept  in  view,  there  would 
not  have  been  so  much  difficulty  found,  in  this  second  case,  as  has 
been  experienced.  For  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  in- 
sight into  sin  should  be  succeeded  by  a  view  of  that  condition  in 
which  sin  is  removed,  i,  e.  righteousness.  However,  it  is  not  at  once 
seen  what  is  the  relation  between  this  and  the  words  that  follow : 
because  I  go  to  the  Father  and  ye  see  me  no  more  (^t  npbg  rbv 
naripa  fiov  vTnfyw,  kcu  ovKirc  Seoypelre  fie).  Were  it  merely  the  going 
to  the  Father  that  is  spoken  of,  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  righteousness  was  fulfilled  in  Christ;  but  this  view  being  taken, 
no  meaning  is  attached  to  "  ye  see  me  no  more."  Hence  we  must 
regard  imdyeiv,  go,  as  expressing  visible  removal,  and  this  (corporeal 
absence)  combined  with  his  invisible  all-pervading  influence.  Then 
arises  the  following  sense,  which  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  connex- 
ion: "  The  Spirit  convinces  both  of  sin  and  of  righteousness,  for  he 
shews  how  the  Redeemer,  although  corporeally  invisible,  yet  invisi- 
bly operates  and  perfects  the  inward  life."    This  interpretation — 
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certainly  the  only  right  one— besides  being  decidedly  sapp<»ted  bj 
the  most  modem  expositors,  Ltlcke  and  Tholuck,  was  also  adopted 
by  Bengel,  Beza,  Theophylact,  and  Chrysostom. 

Other  hypotheses — in  which  the  righteousness  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  world,  or  of  God,  are  respectively  regarded  as  referred  to  in 
this  passage — ^being  opposed  partly  by  the  whole  connexion  and 
partly  by  the  appended  clause  {dn  irpb^  rbv  naripa  k,  t.  A.),  need  no 
refutation.  But  the  opinion  propounded  by  the  Beformers  (Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  and  subsequently  excused  by  Lampe  and 
Storr,  that  here  dinaioavvri  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  ^^justifi- 
cation before  Gknl,''  requires  a  closer  consideration.  The  supporters 
of  this  view  take  the  appended  clause  in  the  following  manner : 
'^  the  Spirit  convinces  also  of  the  justification  necessary  for  sinfiil 
men,  since,  after  my  atoning  death,  I  go  to  the  Father  and  shall 
work  for  you  invisibly."  But  every  one  feels  that,  if  this  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  looked  upon  as  tenable,  the  deaih  of  Christ  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  the  express  subject  of  discourse  in  the  clause 
just  mentioned  ;  whereas  the  phmse  "  go  to  the  Father"  only  implies 
a  distant  hint  at  his  death,  in  so  far  as  that  must  be  regarded  as 
preliminary  to  his  exaltation.  Moreover,  no  signification  whatever 
can  be  gained  for  the  words  "  and  ye  see  me  no  more,"  unless  they 
are  referred  to  the  invisible  operations  of  grace  ;  these  operations, 
however,  relate  to  eanctificationy  not  to  justification,  and  hence  are 
not  compatible  with  this  interpretation.  And  further,  dnuuoavvfi 
never  means  justification,  either  in  the  language  of  Joiim,  or  even  in 
that  of  Paul  The  very  profound  and  true  idea  contained  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  A  o  y  ^ 
(eoSai  elg  diiuuoavvffVj  impute  for  righteousness  ;^Suc€uoavvi]  itseli 
alone  never  has  that  signification.  (For  the  proof  of  this  assertion, 
as  well  as  for  the  entire  development  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  dUuuoc 
and  its  composites,  the  Conmientary  on  Bom.  iiL  21  may  be  con- 
sulted.) Finally,  the  last  object  in  which  the  iXiyxeiv  of  the 
Spirit  is  manifested  is  judgment,  separation  {icpiaig).  As  the  ele- 
ment to  be  separated,  the  Prince  of  the  world  (<i^wv  rov  xSofiov)  is 
named  ;  the  Bedeemer  views  him,  with  his  influence  and  his  king- 
dom, as  already  judged,  for  here  (as  Luke  x.  18)  he  looks  upon  his 
own  work  as  already  finished.  (Comp.  also  the  remarks  on  John  xii 
81.)  However,  the  judgment  respecting  the  world  of  evil  does  not 
mean  merely  the  future  closing  scene  of  the  world's  development ; 
it  goes  on  invisibly  in  the  hearts  (iil  18),  both  of  believers  (who, 
judging  themselves,  separate  evil  from  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi  31), 
and  of  unbelievers,  who,  fieeing  from  the  light,  withdraw  themselves 
from  its  benignant  infiuence. 

Ver.  12,  13. — This  communication  is  now  followed  by  further  ia- 
ttraction  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Spirit.    As  he  in  a  peculiar 
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manner  awakens  the  entire  emoHonal  life  of  the  sonl  (which  was  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  preceding  verses),  so  also  the  powers  of 
knowledge.  The  Lord,  feeling  the  weakness  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  scanty  development  of  their  consciousness,  which  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  comprehend  more,  consoles  himself  with  the  certainty 
that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  lead  them  into  the/wK  truth.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  in  the  remarks  on  John  xiv.  26,  that  we  are 
not  to  understand,  by  the  expression  irtivra,  aU  things  (1  John  ii.  27) 
or  naaa  dXrfiBia^  <M  truthj  every  isolated  particular,  but  simply  the 
complete  devdopment  of  the  truth,  the  germ  of  which  is  imparted 
with  the  principle  itself.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  abusing  this 
passage — as  all  visionaries  have  done  since  the  time  of  the  Montanists 
— by  taking  it  as  a  guarantee  for  expecting  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit,  doctrines  altogether  different,  and  standing  in  no  connexion 
with  the  circle  of  evangelical  truths.  If  such  influences  were  to  be 
expected,  the  Lord  could  not  have  said  a  little  while  before, "  I  have 
made  known  to  you  aU  things^*  (John  xv.  15).  The  revelations  of 
Christ  contain  no  such  singular  and  extraordinary  &cts,  as  the  car* 
nal  man  wishes,  but  only  simple,  infinite,  eternal  truths.  These 
truths,  however,  which  he  proclaimed  and  they  received,  were  like 
germinating  grains  of  seed,  whose  full  development  was  hidden  from 
their  own  eyes ;  they  had  the  truth,  but  without  themselves  know- 
ing how  great  and  pregnant  with  results  was  the  treasure  they  car- 
ried within  them.  The  Bedeemer,  therefore,  in  this  affecting  hour  of 
separation,  entrusts  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  who 
will  assuredly  accomplish  the  perfection  of  the  Church,  in  order 
that  he  may  gradually  lead  them  to  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
they  had  received — Liicke  proposes  to  supply  after  6aa  Av  dKova^ 
(ver.  13)  the  words  &  rov  naTpS^.  Kling  justly  opposes  this  (loc.  cit. 
p.  690),  for  ver.  14  the  iK  rov  ifwv  Xofifidvei  shews  that  John  admits  a 
relation  between  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Ver.  14, 15. — There  now  follows,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  series  of 
thoughts,  a  hint  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  and 
to  the  Father,  as  well  as  his  communications  concerning  the  future. 
This  Holy  Spirit,  who,  so  to  speak,  contains  in  himself  all  the  germs 
of  their  advancing  culture,  opens  to  him  who  receives  him  a  view 
into  the  future.  This  particular  operation  of  the  Spirit  appears 
concentrated  in  the  Evangelist  John  ;  whilst  the  Spirit  illuminated 
the  rest  rather  as  to  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  their  immediate 
practical  work,  he  disclosed  the  future  to  John  the  Seer  more  fully 
than  to  the  others,  and  thus  rendered  him  the  Prophet  of  the  New 
Testament.  All  communications  of  the  Spirit,  however,  bear  that 
mark  of  immediateTiess  which  also  distinguished  the  words  of  the 
Bedeemer.    He  speaks  (internally  in  the  souls  of  believers)  what  he 
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sees  and  hears.  Accordingly  he  does  not  work  in  isolation  and  ar* 
bitrarily  ((i^'  iavrov)^  but  in  intimate^  vital  fellowship  with  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  again  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Father.  (Comp. 
viii.  28,  38.)  This  passage  is  of  special  importance  as  regards  the 
right  apprehension  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (comp. 
the  Comm.  Matth.  xxviii.  19)  since  it  illustrates  the  living  ifUer" 
existence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  alike  opposes  Arian  sub- 
ordination, and  a  blind  and  awkward  arrangement  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  beside  one  another,  even  although  it  may  be  couched  in 
orthodox  formulae.  The  latter  theory  has  given  rise  to  that  inter- 
pretation which  regards  the  words  iic  tw  ifwv  XTirl)eTaiy  he  skaU  take 
of  mine  (ver.  14)  as  having  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Christy  as  if 
the  sense  were :  "  the  Spirit  will  further  explain  my  doctrine''  But 
then  it  follows  that  in  ver.  15  also,  that  which  the  Father  has  must 
be  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  The  only  correct  view  of  the 
words  is  that,  accorduig  to  which,  in  these  relations  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  knowledge 
and  essence  ;  the  Divine  essence  itself  is  knowledge,  and  since  the 
Son  receives  knowledge  from  the  Father,  he  receives  also  esseiticcj 
and  so  again  the  Spirit  in  like  manner.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  clear  from  this  passage,  that,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  Greek  Church,  in  denying  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Son,  does  not  employ  an  adequate  doctrinal  limitation.  And,  as 
the  Father  glorifies  the  Son  and  the  Son  again  the  Father  (xiii  31), 
so  the  Holy  Spirit  also  glorifies  the  Son,  viz.,  not  in  himself,  but  in 
the  whole  community  of  beUevers,  the  Church,  wherein  the  life  of 
Christ  is  manifested  (1  Cor.  xii  12),  which  the  Spirit  brings  to  per- 
fection.   (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  John  xvii.  1,  4,  5.) 

Ver.  16-20. — ^Here,  however,  Jesus  intimates  that,  before  this 
Spirit  could  exercise  his  beatifying  ministry,  a  painful  separation 
was  necessary,  which  however  would  again  soon  be  over.  These 
words  were  so  obscure  to  the  Apostles  that  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  comprehend  them,  a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  how  little  they  had  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
course. The  Lord  therefore  gave  them  the  needful  assistance,  and 
in  the  first  place,  ver.  20,  explained  his  language  :  uticpbv  kcu  oi?  Seoh 
pelri  fjL€y  a  little  time,  etc.  He  speaks  of  their  sorrow  and  the  joy  of 
the  world,  and  thus  places  the  reference  to  his  approaching  death 
beyond  doubt.  (Mucp6v  scilicet  didanjfjta  xp^vov  =  ta?*,  Hos.  i  4) 
The  second  part,  kcu,  ndXcv  fUKpbv  kou  ^eadi  fiSj  and  again  a  little 
time,  etc.,  is  not  so  clear.  But  all  interpreters  of  the  better  class  have 
now  decided  that  a  primary  reference  to  the  corporeal  resurrection 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  is  indicated  also  by  the  words  "  because  I 
go  to  the  Father,"  with  which  such  a  reference  would  not  be  consis- 
tent ;  on  the  contrary,  here,  as  in  John  xiv.  19,  the  seeing  \x^ain 
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(like  the  ^'  coming/'  xiv.  3)  is  to  be  underBtood  as  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal spiritual  work  of  Christ.  The  corporeal  resurrection  of 
Christ  certainly  was  the  beginning  of  that  joy,  never  to  be  lost,  which 
springs  (ver.  22)  from  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Lord. 
Eut  John  prefers,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  whom  he  had  more 
immediately  in  view,  always  to  give  the  chief  and  most  prominent 
place  to  that  which  is  internal ;  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  that 
communication  of  the  Spirit  whereby  the  disciples  were  filled  with 
unceasing  joy.  The  following  verses,  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  second  part  of  ver.  16,  prove  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Evangelist  here  also  referred  to  the  seeing  of  Christ  in  his  inter- 
nal and  spiritual  ministry. 

Ver.  21-23. — ^Under  a  different  figure  from  that  employed  xii 
24,  the  Saviour  further  describes  the  approaching  time  of  suffering, 
and  the  joy  that  would  result  from  it ;  the  metaphor  is  that  of  birth, 
during  which  the  woman  suffers  pain,  but  afterwards  experiences 
great  delight  over  the  infant  bom.  Here,  however,  arises  the  ques- 
tion— ^how  is  this  comparison  to  be  viewed  ?  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  suffering  humanity  of  Christ  is  meant  by  the  labouring 
mother,  and  that  as  risen  and  glorified,  he  is  the  new-born  man  ; 
but  the  Redeemer  (ver.  22)  assigns  the  suffering  to  the  disciples ; 
and  how  then  is  the  new-bom  man  related  to  them  ?  The  shortest 
method  is  here  again  to  say  that  we  are  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
individual  features  of  the  comparison,  but  that  the  meaning  of  the 
simile  is  merely  this  : — great  sorrow  is  followed  by  joy.  However, 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  view  on  the  one  hand,  because  in  that  case 
Christ  would  only  have  hinted  the  parallel,  and  would  not  have 
carried  it  out  to  such  an  extent,  and,  on  the  other,  because  the 
general  rules  of  interpretation  sanction  the  most  strict  use  of  the 
various  features  in  comparisons,  so  far  as  is  possible  without  vio- 
lence. Accordingly,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  figure  seems  to  be, 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  a  painful  act  of 
travail  on  the  part  of  aU  humanity,  in  which  act  the  perfect  man 
was  bom  to  the  worid  ;  this  birth  of  the  new  man  forining  the 
source  of  etemal  joy  for  all,  since  by  him  and  by  his  power  the  reno- 
vation of  the  whole  is  made  possible.**  Thus  the  death  of  Christ 
becomes  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  worldj  which  everything  before 

*  Tholack  (on  the  passage,  in  the  fifth  edition)  hesitates  to  acknowledge  this  view ;  he 
thinks  it  cannot  be  adopted  nnless  the  representation,  given  by  St  Martin,  of  the  new 
hnmanity  as  hamme  universdj  were  scriptural.  But  there  is  no  occ^i^  whatever  to 
resort  to  such  opinions  as  this.  That  Christ  is  the  second  Adam — ^that  in  him  all  are 
made  alive,  as  in  Adam  all  are  dead — surely  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  and  this  is  quit&> 
aoffident  to  justify  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  before  us.  (Oomp.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 45. 
fH)  [Tholuck's  hesitation  seems  rational  The  point  of  comparison  seems  simply  that 
the  present  distress  of  the  disciples  will  be  succeeded  by  a  joy  springing  out  of  the  very- 
eause  of  that  distress,  viz.,  their  sad  abandonment  by  their  Master,  just  as  the  pains  of.' 
trayail  are  forgotten  in  joy  OTer  the  new-bom  ohild.]— -£. 
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it  was  intended  to  usher  in^  and  from  which  the  entire  development 
of  succeeding  ages  is  matured.  This  state  of  perfect  joy  and  com* 
pletc  satisfaction  is  indicated  by  the  words  *^  ye  shall  ask  of  me 
nothing"  {ifie  ovk  ipidrrjaere  oMiv),  That  this  language  does  not 
properly  describe  the  time  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  as- 
cension, is  shewn  by  Acts  i.  7  ;  hence  ver.  16  can  only  relate  to  that 
epirittial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul  whereby  every  desire  of  the 
mind  is  actually  satisfied,  and  all  knowledge  is  supplied.  Accord- 
ingly, here  John's  entire  mode  of  conception  is  purely  internal,  and 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  external  objective  characters  of 
the  synoptical  Evangelists,  although  at  the  same  time  it  involves 
no  contradiction;  for  it  belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
that  it  unites  the  widest  extremes,  and  satisfies  on  the  one  hand 
the  soul's  cravings  for  the  spirittuzly  and  on  the  other  its  no  less 
substantial  demand  for  that  spiritual  in  outward,  objective  mani- 
festation.* 

Yer.  23,  24. — ^As  the  means  of  attaining  this  happy  satisfaction 
of  their  desire,  the  Lord  directs  the  disciples  to  prayer — prayer  in 
his  name — which  will  never  fail  to  be  heard.  (Comp.  the  Comm. 
on  John  xiv.  12.)  The  striking  feature  in  these  verses  is  the  lan- 
guage, " hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name"  {Itog  dpn  obm 
ip^aare  ovdev  iv  t<3  dvSfjiaTl  fiov).  But  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ 
(as  also  prayer  to  himself)  presupposes  his  glorification  ;  be/ore  this, 
the  human  element  in  Christ  must  have  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  ;  it  was  only,  so  to  speak,  in 
single,  exalted  moments  that  they  perceived  the  Divine  majesty  of 
the  Lord.     (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xvi.  16.) 

Ver.  25-28. — The  following  verses  contain  a  further  reference  to 
the  different  position  of  the  disciples  toward  Christ  before  and  after 
his  glorification  and  return  to  the  Father.  The  Redeemer  distin- 
guishes speaking  in  parables  (hf  nagoifucug  kaXuv)  from  speaking 
openly  (nappffai^  XaXdv)^  or  announcing  concerning  the  Father  (avcry- 
yiXketv  Trept  rov  narpdg^  and  promises  the  latter  precisely  at  the 
time  when  they  would  pray  in  his  name.  That  we  are  not  here  to 
understand  by  napoifjUcu  literal  parables,  is  self-evident ;  for  none  of 
such  had  occurred  in  the  whole  of  these  discourses.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  entire  human  language  is  a  parable,  as  it  does  not 
admit  of  adequate  expression  concerning  Divine  things.  The  Lord 
therefore  contrasts  with  the  use  of  this  feeble  medium  of  communi- 
cation, the  erflployment  of  one  more  internal  and  more  real.  By  the 
impartation  of  his  Spirit,  the  Lord  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God  freely  and  openly  {TTaf>i>riau^\  without  any  fear  of  a 
misunderstanding.    This  internal  instruction,  because  it  is  a  real 

*  The  meaning,  it  is  hoped,  is  made  dear.    John^a  Gospel  sapplies  the  need  of  the 
:0piritiial;  the  synoptical  Cupels  give  the  truth  more  in  its  objective  oharactv. — [E. 
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oonimnnication  of  Divine  being  and  life,  carries  with  it,  not  only 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  free  access  to  the  Father  himselC 
The  reconciled  heart  is  led  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  is  itself 
made  a  child  of  God.  (2  Cor.  vi.  18.)  This  condition,  however,  is 
here  viewed  ideally :  in  fact,  here  below  it  can  only  be  attained  ap- 
proximately, for  so  long  as  the  old  man  Kves  and  acts,  there  is  need 
for  the  intercession  of  Christ  and  the  daily  washing  from  the  contam- 
inations of  the  world,  whereby  alone  the  believer,  notwithstanding 
his  defects,  can  enjoy  Divine  grace  in  peace.  Hence  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  associated  with  love  to  the  Son  and  faith  in  him  (ver.  27, 
28) ;  because,  as  the  Father  draws  to  the  Son,  so  also  the  Son  alone 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  can  lead  to  the  Father. 

Ver.  29-32. — The  disciples,  although  they  had  not  in  reality 
perfectly  comprehended,  any  part  of  the  discourse  of  Christ,  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  last  words  of  the  Redeemer,  and  joyfoUy  ex- 
claimed that  they  now  rightly  understood  him,  because  he  had 
spoken  plainly  and  clearly.  Although  this  affectingly  shews  the 
simplicity  of  their  figdth,  yet  the  exclamation  also  betrays,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  their  spiritual  infancy ;  they  had  no  idea 
that  they  had  not  understood  !  However,  the  words  of  Christ  were 
not  spoken  in  vain ;  the  disciples  divined  the  richness  of  their 
meaning,  and  preserved  them  in  their  hearts,  till  subsequently  the 
Spirit  caased  these  seeds  to  germinate,  and  bring  forth  their  abun- 
dant frjiits.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  26,  rh  trvevfia  {;noft- 
vf^aei  {^pLocnavrad  dirov  iffuv.)  Jesus  feels  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate 
to  thenoL  the  opposite  of  their  conjecture,  and  hence  he  is  satisfied 
with  exciting  their  doubts  by  reminding  them  of  that  approaching 
moment  of  his  arrest,  and  their  dispersion  (Matth.  xxvi.  31),  which 
abundantly  demonstrated  their  weakness.  (Certainly  it  is  the  more 
correct  view  to  regard  dpri  mtnevrrt  as  a  question.  Others  take  the 
words  as  an  affirmation  in  which  the  Lord  admits  what  they  have 
said  :  "  Ye  do  indeed  believe  now,  but,"  etc.,  because  they  did  in 
fact  believe.  But  the  very  thing  which  the  Saviour  intended  to 
represent  was  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  this  faith,  and  to 
this  object  the  question  is  far  better  adapted.  That  which,  accord- 
ing to  xiii.  88,  the  Lord  said  to  Peter  alone,  he  here  declares  to  all 
the  disciples.)  The  Saviour,  however,  comforting  himself  in  the 
anticipation  of  his  approaching  hour  of  suflFering,  adds  :  k(iL  (Ak  elfji 
fiSvo^,  5n  6  naTfjp  fier^  ifiov  iariv^  but  I  am  not  alone^  etc.  (Comp.  viii 
29.)  Respecting  the  reconciliation  of  this  with  the  lamentation 
into  which  the^  Redeemer  broke  forth  on  the  cross,  comp.  the  parties 
ulars  at  Matth.  xxvii.  46. 

Ver.  33. — The  Redeemer  now,  in  the  concluding  verse,  adds  a 
word  of  comfort  for  the  disciples,  who  probably  stood  deeply  dejected 
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at  his  last  admonition.  He  reminds  them  that  the  purpose  of  all 
his  discourses  is  to  lead  them  to  peace  in  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
chide  them^  but  aimed  to  impart  consolation  to  them  in  their  weak- 
ness. Peace  in  him  {elprjvi]  kv  ifwi),  is  here  contrasted  with  affliction 
in  the  world  (dXixlfcg  kv  rdi  KdofjUf)) ;  although  the  disciples  were  feeble 
in  the  life  of  faith,  yet,  with  their  love  and  their  desire,  they  be- 
longed to  the  higher  world.  The  life  of  the  world  was  strange  and 
burdensome  to  them.  It  might,  indeed,  for  a  moment  overcome 
them  through  the  power  of  its  Prince  (ver.  32),  but  it  oould  not 
draw  them  into  it.  Their  hearts  were  always  where  their  treasure 
was,  that  is  in  Christ,  in  his  happy  spiritual  fellowship,  in  essential 
unity  with  him.  To  secure  this  to  them  for  ever,  to  withdraw  them 
from  all  overpowering  influence  of  the  world,  was  the  great  design 
of  Christ ;  and  he  invites  them,  in  contemplating  the  sure  success 
of  his  work,  to  take  courage,  and  maintain  the  conviction  that  in 
him  and  through  him,  they  themselves  also  would  eventually  con- 
quer the  world. 

And  now  (chap.  xviL)  the  Redeemer  breathes  out  all  the  wishes 
of  his  heart  for  his  own,  in  a  sublime  prayer,  usually  called  the  $»- 
tercessory  prayer,  because  in  this  the  Lord  prajrs  for  the  disciples, 
and  the  whole  of  his  future  church  that  should  result  from  their 
ministry.  The  peculiarity  of  John's  Glospel  is  expressed  in  this 
prayer,  in  a  kind  of  concentrated  form.  The  thoughts  contained  in 
it  are  so  natural  and  simple  that  they  seem  to  be  free  from  all  diffi- 
culty ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  perspicuity,  they  are  so  unfathomably 
profound,  that  every  attempt  to  exhaust  them  is  in  vain.  "  Plain 
and  artless,''  says  Luther,  ^^  as  it  sounds,  it  is  so  deep,  rich,  and 
wide,  that  no  one  can  find  its  bottom  or  extent."  Hence  Spener 
has  never  ventured  to  preach  on  this  pi-ayer  of  Christ,  humbly  con- 
fessing that  '^  the  right  understanding  of  it  surpasses  the  measure 
of  faith  which  the  Lord  usually  imparts  to  his  people  during  their 
earthly  pilgrimage."  And  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  most  fitting 
if  we  also  venture  no  more  than  a  few  remarks  on  this  precious  gem 
of  the  church,  and  leave  it  to  the  Spirit  to  give  every  reader  a  more 
complete  and  clear  disclosure  of  its  glories.  The  prayer  itself  falls 
into  two  parts.  In  the  Jirst  (ver.  1-8)  the  Lord  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  to  men  in  general  In  the  second 
part  Jesus  prays  for  his  own  (ver.  9-26);  supplicating  on  their  be- 
half,/rs^,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  his  name  (ver.  11-16),  then  that 
they  may  be  sanctified  in  the  truth  as  he  has  sanctified  himself  for 
them  (ver.  17-19),  and  finally^  expanding  his  view  over  the  whole 
future  church,  represented  by  the  Apostles  as  its  germ,  that  aU 
believers  may  form  such  a  unity  in  love  as  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  (ver.  20-26). 

Ohap.  zviL  1^  2. — The  Bedeemer  begins  by  referring  to  the  mag- 
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nitndid  of  the  crisis  now  arrived.  The  hoar  which  the  Father  had 
appointed  was  come — ^the  period  of  the  glorification  of  the  Son, 
which  again  reciprocally  glorified  the  Father.  (Comp.  the  Oomm. 
on  John  xiii  31.)  The  Son  prays  for  this  very  glorification,  although  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  most  severe  conflict.  The  glori- 
fication of  the  Lord,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  himself 
individually ;  on  the  contrary,  humanity^  was  placed  before  him  as 
the  object  of  his  ministry,  and  his  exalted  vocation  was  to  bring  to 
it  eternal  life — ^the  communication  of  which  to  mankind  is  the  very 
thing  in  which  the  glorification  of  the  Father  through  the  Son  con- 
sists. (Ko^  is  here  to  be  understood  as  continuing  the  discourse  ; 
"  as  the,"  "just  as  then."    Comp.  Rom.  i  28 ;  1  Cor.  i  6.) 

Ver.  3. — The  following  verse  shews,  in  a  precise  manner,  how 
the  communication  of  eternal  life  is  a  glorification  of  the  Father, 
this  life  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  Gknl  itself  The  idea  avrri 
karlv  ii  ^a>7y,  this  is  life,  must  not  be  superficialized  by  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  GK)d  is  one  of  the  means  to  the  attainment 
of  eternal  life  (as  if  the  words  ran  :  ^  fw^  aX^iog  ipx^rcu  did  rij^ 
ywiaecj^  tov  Seov).  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  the 
yiv6aituv^  to  knoWy  according  to  the  profound  and  spiritual  mode  of 
contemplation  which  characterizes  John,  is  not  a  scanty,  conceptual 
knowledge  of  God,  but  an  essential  possession  of  his  being  and  na- 
ture,f  so  that  thus  the  knowledge  of  God  rests  upon  a  real  impar- 
tation  of  himself  to  believers.  J  On  this  account  also  it  is  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  (Sebg  dXfiOivdg)^  who  is  himself  light  and 
life,  that  can  be  eternal  life.  There  is  here  no  contrast  of  the  true 
Qod  with  idok ;  if  there  were,  the  term  dXrfirjg  would  be  employed ; 
idols  not  only  give  no  life,  but  produce  death.  In  the  true  religious 
life,§  however,  there  is  a  gradation  ;  the  lowest  stage  existing  under 
the  legal  dispensation,  upon  which  the  Deity  acted,  not  by  impar- 
tation,  but  by  requirement ;  with  this  the  Redeemer  contrasts  that 
higher  stage  belonging  to  the  new  economy,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  consists  in  the  actual  communication  of  Divine  life  to  aU 
those  in  whom  the  desire  has  been  awakened  by  means  of  the  law. 

The  older  expositors  employed  this  passage  as  an  argument  for 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  taking  the  words  rbv  fjL6vov  dhjOivbv 
Be&ify  the  only  true  Ood  (according  to  1  John  v.  20),  as  an  apposition 

*  Uuaa  aap^  —  "itoft-^a  (Luke  iii  6),  a  designation  of  all  mankind  (not  merely  beliey- 
era,  ver.  9),  who,  as  regards^the  Divine  pv/rpoae^  are,  without  exception,  eoniemplaUd  as 
ol^ecta  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  although  they  do  not  become  to  in  ^ecL 

f  So  also  justly  Kling  on  this  passage,  loa  cit  p.  691. 
Comp.  Irea  adver.  haer.  Iv.  20,  ^aai  avtv  ^wjg  ohx  oUv  re  kart'  ij  6k  inap^i^  rij^ 
^f  iK  T^c  "ToO  Qeov  irepiytverai  fieroxnc '  f^^^X^i  ^^  ^'^  ^^''  ^^  yivuoKuv  0cdv  ndl 
dnoXaveiv  rjyf  xP^OTorriro^  airoO, 

§  Here,  also,  dTirjdivog  has  its  ordinary  signification;  it  denotes  the  absdote^  in  qppo> 
fliUon  to  the  relatiya 
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to  "  Qod  and  him  whom  thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ,"  (Comp, 
Augustine  de  spir.  et  lit.  c.  22.)  In  modem  times,  on  the  contrary, 
the  passage  is  frequently  used  to  deny  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ, 
since  it  is  said  :  ^^  God  is  called  the  oniy  true  Gk>d,  and  consequently 
Christ  cannot  be  Gk)d."  Both  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
construction  of  Augustine  is  decidedly  incorrect,  as  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged  ;  the  verse,  therefore,  cannot  be  available  as  an 
argument.  Just  as  little,  however,  is  it  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  the  Jirat  place,  as  Tholuck  has  already 
justly  observed,  the  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  those  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  alone  is 
presented  to  view.  Nothing  more  can  be  deduced  fix)m  this  verse 
against  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  than  from  1  Tim.  ii  5  {dg  ^^ 
ital  el^  fiealrq^^  dvBpc^o^  Xpiarbg  IrjtTov^),  or  from  Titus  ii.  13  (if 
<wjTijp  be  separated  from  BeSg),  And,  secondly j  our  passage  clearly 
involves,  by  way  of  inference,  the  meaning  that  the  nature  of  Christ, 
while  human,  is  at  the  same  time  also  higher  than  human.  It 
would  be  inconceivable,  respecting  any  other  person  (for  example, 
Abraham,  Moses,  or  Isaiah),  that  he  could  be  represented  as  oo* 
ordinate  with  God  as  the  obfect  of  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal 
life.  The  juxtaposition  of  God  and  Christ,  adopted  here,  can  only 
be  appropriate  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  himself  is  of  Divine 
nature,  and  thus,  as  God,  bears  life  in  himself.  Every  one  feels 
that  it  cannot  be  said,  under  any  condition :  "  this  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  God  and  Abraham  or  Moses."  There  is  nothing  to  be  known 
in  them  that  could  produce  eternal  life,  since  they  are  mere  men. 
It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  God  wrought  in  them,  that  we 
can  speak  of  knowing  God  through  Abraham  or  Moses.  And  it  is 
thus  that  our  opponents  would  literally  take  the  meaning  here : 
"  this  is  eternal  life,  that  we  know  God,  throtyh  the  dodirine  of 
Christ."  But  neither  "  through"  nor  "  the  doctrine"  stands  in  the 
text ;  the  text  speaks  only  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  represents 
it  as  co-ordinate  with  God.  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  well  that  this 
verse  should  be  employed  in  positive  theology  as  an  argument  for 
the  divinity  of  Christ  (because  it  does  not  contain  a  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  doctrine,  but  that  doctrine  must  be  deduced  by  way  of 
inference),  at  the  same  time  a  resort  to  this  passage,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine,  is  altogether  out  of  place,  since  an  impartial  view  of 
the  words  shews  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  does  not  conceal  his  idea  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  ( Yer. 
8,  Iva  is  again  used  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  taken  reXt^ 
iw5f,  without  violence.  Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xiii  10,  fE) 
The  opinion  that  XptorSv  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  which 
Liicke  and  Meyer  have  again  avowed,  is  opposed,  as  Tholuck  has 
already  justly  remarked,  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  that  case  the 
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•iticle  could  not  be  wanting.  It  is  asserted,  finallj,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  maintain  a  literal  report  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  by 
John,  that  here  certainly  the  Redeemer  himself  only  said  "  me/' 
without  pronouncing  his  name,  and  that  the  mention  of  the  name  is 
doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  Evangelist.  But  Lticke  justly  refers 
to  the  solemn  style  of  the  prayer  which  permitted  the  supplicant  to 
name  himsel£ 

Ver.  4,  5. — The  sense  of  this  verse  and  its  connexion  with  ver. 
1  are  not  clear,  unless  a  strict  distinction  is  made  between  the  three 
hinds  of  Christ's  glorification  spoken  of  by  John  in  different  pas- 
sages. (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  John  xiii  31,  82,  xvl  14.)  In  the 
Jirst  place,  the  Evangelist  mentions  a  glorification  of  Christ  in  his 
personality,  and  for  this  he  uses  the  expression  Oebg  do^ei  vl6v^  Ood 
glorifies  the  Son  (xiii  81).  Viewed  in  another  light,  however,  this 
may  be  called  a  glorification  of  God  in  the  Son  (xiii  31),  since  it  is 
God  himself  who  manifests  his  glory  in  the  Son.  To  this  refers 
also  the  phrase  "  glorify  thy  Son"  {d6^6v  mw  rbv  vlSv,  xra.  1)  which 
here,  however,  being  viewed  as  real,  appears  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
whereas  xiii.  31,  viewed  ideally,  it  appears  as  completed.  Secondly, 
John  employs  the  expression  ^^glorification  of  Christ  in  Ood!' 
(xiii  82,  xvii.  5).  This  relates  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Son's  re- 
turn to  the  IjDsom  of  the  Father,  at  his  elevation  into  the  heavenly 
world  of  spirit.  Finally,  reference  is  made  to  a  glorification  of 
Christ  in  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (xvi  14).  But,  as  we  remarked 
respecting  the  first  mode  of  expression,  that  the  (personal)  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ  may  likewise  be  termed  a  glorification  of  God  in  the 
Son,  so  also  this  third  form  denotes  the  glorification  of  the  Father, 
through  the  Son  in  men  (xvii.  1).  Accordingly  the  reference  in 
verses  4  and  5  is  different  from  that  in  ver.  1.  In  the  beginning  (rf 
the  chapter  the  Bedeemer  spoke  of  his  personal  glorification,  and 
that  ministry  amongst  men  which  was  conditional  upon  it ;  v^.  4 
and  5,  however,  the  Lord  founds  upon  his  ministry  among  men  his 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

As  regards  the  single  points  in  ver.  4  and  5,  the  phrase  ^'  on  the 
earth"  forms  an  antithesis  with  the  heavenly  world.  In  the  latter 
no  special  glorifying  is  ne^ded  ;  but  the  earth,  during  the  predomi- 
nance of  sin,  is  without  glory,  and  is  only  re-illumined  with  Divine 
glory  by  Christ,  this  being  the  great  commission  {rh  ipyov)  of  God, 
which  the  Saviour  had  to  fulfil  here  below,  and  which  he  even  now 
contemplates  in  spirit  as  already  completed.^  The  antithesis  of 
ver.  4  and  5  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth — and  now  glorify 

♦  The  Bingnlar  (rb  ipyov)  here  denotes  the  whole  of  Christ's  work  of  redemption,  at 
once,  external  and  internal ;  the  ploral  (rd  ipya\  on  the  contraiy,  signifies  the  external 
pairt  of  his  work  in  distinction  firom  the  finftarOf  which  oonstltate  the  internal  (Comp.  the 
obserrations  on  John  zLy.  10,  tL) 
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thou  me"  (soil,  in  heaven,  or  with  thyself),  is  peculiar.  It  appears 
as  if  the  Lord  here  asked  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  a  compensation 
for  the  completion  of  his  work.  We  are  not,  however,  here  to  sup- 
pose a  remunerative  rewardy  so  much  as  an  exchange  of  love.  Out 
of  true  love,  the  Lord  became  poor  as  we ;  out  of  free  love  the  Fa- 
ther again  raised  him  above  aU,  and  the  Redeemer  claims  this  ex- 
altation with  perfect  confidence,  as  it  is  the  manner  and  nature  of 
love  to  do.  Hence  this  glory  with  the  Father,  which  the  Son  had 
in  his  eternal  being  (John  i.  1)  {ngb  rov  rbv  icdafjtov  elvcu)  is  not  to  be 
explained  (as  has  been  attempted)  as  mere  existence  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  will  of  Gk>d,  in  which  sense  an  eternal  vocation  to  happi- 
ness is  ascribed  to  aU  believers.  (Ephes.  i  4 ;  2  Timothy  i  9.)  For, 
granted  that  the  expression  §  elxov  npb  rov  tov  icSofiov  elvaiy  which  I 
had  before  the  world  was,  viewed  in  a  purely  granmiatical  light, 
may  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  meaning  an  a>ctual  possession 
of  eternal  glory  before  all  created  things — ^yet  the  principle,  that 
every  author  should  be  interpreted  from  himself,  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  throughout  the  reference  of  the  words  to  a  real  personal 
existence.  The  prooemium  of  the  Gospel  alone  is  a  sufficiently  strong 
proof  that  John  ascribed  to  the  Son  such  an  existence  with  the  Fa- 
ther ;  on  this  account,  here  also  the  words  cannot  mean  anything 
else  than  that  which  they  literally  express.  , 

Ver.  6-8. — The  following  verses  carry  out  further  the  sentiments 
of  verses  2  and  4 ;  they  give  a  more  precise  description  of  Christ's 
ministry  among  men,  as  a  kind  of  proof  that  the  work  committed 
to  him  by  the  Father  was  fulfilled.  The  manifestation  of  God's 
own  entity  (Svofw)  to  men  here  designates  the  sublime  ministry  of 
Christ ;  and  they  (those  who  had  become  believers)  received  into  themr 
selves  and  kept  the  word  of  the  Son  (frill  of  spirit  and  life,  John  vi 
63)  by  which  he  revealed  the  Father.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  X6yov 
TffpelVy  John  viii  51.)  The  result  of  thid  reception  is  still  more 
minutely  described  in  verses  7  and  8.  The  life  communicated  by 
Christ  to  the  soul  produces  in  it  true  knowledge  and  faith  (respect- 
ing the  yiv6(Tic£iv  which  precedes,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  vi  69, 
X.  38  ;  1  John  iv.  16)  since  it  gives  to  him  who  receives  it  the  cer- 
tainty that  evert/thing  in  the  Redeemer  *is  of  Divine  origin,  nay, 
that  he  himself  (as  the  Son  from  the  Father)  came  out  from  God. 

In  this  clear  connexion  only  one  thing  surprises  us,  viz.,  that  the 
Lord  so  decidedly  restricts  the  <l>avep<»)aigy  manifestation,  (ver.  6)  to 
those  men  who  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Father  orxt  of  the  world. 
In  combination  with  ver.  9,  which  expressly  excludes  prayer  for  the 
world  (in  reference  to  which  subject,  the  interpretation  immediately 
following  may  be  compared),  this  appears  to  indicate  a  choice  of  a 
ftr*  out  of  the  general  massa  perditionis.  Still,  according  to  the 
iKf    rks  made  at  an  earlier  part  of  our  exposition  on  the  giving 
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((SidAvai)  of  John  (vi.  87,  44 ;  x,  29),  it  is  already  plain  tliat  this 
giving  {<5i66v(u)  or  drawing  (^Xkvbiv)  is  a  progressive  act ;  the  church 
of  Christ,  proceeding  from  a  small  beginning,  continually  extends,  till 
the  attraction  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  has  been  applied  to  aU. 
Those  to  whom  this  did  not  happen  in  a  certain  time  are  not,  on 
that  account,  rejected  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  this  circumstance 
merely  is  concerned,  they  only  stand  in  an  Old  Testament  posi- 
tion. When,  however,  the  call  .takes  place,  and  is  refused,  as  in 
the  case  of  Judas  (ver.  12),  then,  and  not  till  then,  takes  place 
complete  perdition. 

Jesus  gives  utterance  to  the  words  (ver.  6)  ad  fjaav  kcIX  ItioL 
abrovg  diduiKag,  thine  they  were,  etc.,  with  which  the  expressions 
verses  9  and  10  are  paraUel,  in  order  to  indicate  the  mutual  relation 
of  love  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  All  that  the  Father  has 
he  gives  to  the  Son  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,  flF.),  and  the  Son  receives  it  only 
that  he  may,  by  the  Spirit,  restore  all  to  the  Father.  The  view  of 
De  Wette,  however,  is  quite  incorrect,  when  he  understands  the 
words  "  they  were  thine"  as  denying  that  all  men  before  their  con- 
version are  children  of  Satan.  In  80  far  as  men  are  sinful,  they 
are  all  children  of  Satan,  while  in  bo  far  as  the  image  of  God,  al- 
though defaced  in  them,  is  not  absolutely  destroyed,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  all  God's.  Here  the  reference  is  only  to  the  elect  in 
particular,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be 
taken  from  the  world  and  given  to  Christ,  shews  that  they  also  were 
in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  this  world. 

Ver.  9,  10. — ^Now  follows  the  express  prayer  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  for  his  own ;  that  all  whom  the  Father  had  given  him  might 
be  received  fit)m  him  again  by  the  Father  (being  led  to  the  Father) 
as  his.  This  owe  petition  becomes  divided  in  the  sequel  into  three 
gradations,  which  detail  the  single  stages,  whereby  the  leading  back 
to  the  Father  is  accomplished.  The  Lord  already  finds  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  heard,  in  his  general  relation  to  the  Father :  nei- 
ther Father  nor  Son  have  anything  of  their  own  in  separation  from 
each  other  (t^  k^  ndvra  ad  iari  luu  ra  aa  ifju£);  the  Redeemer  him- 
self is  glorified  in  believers,  and  accordingly  in  them  he  leads  back 
himself  and  his  own  image  to  the  Father.  To  the  positive  prayer 
is  added  the  negative  :  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world''  (oi  nepl  rov  Kda- 
fwv  ipcjTii),  That  these  words  are  not  meant  to  imply  any  absolute 
refusal  to  pray  for  the  world  is  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  en- 
tire nature  of  Christ's  work,  which  consists  purely  in  setting  the 
sinful  world  free  from  sin ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  only  source  from  which  the  Church  is  filled  is  the  world, 
the  Church  being  destined  at  length  to  penetrate  the  whole  family 
of  man,  on  which  account  (as  ver.  20  shews)  the  prayer  of  the  Lord 
must  have  reference  to  a  world  that  was  yet  in  alienation  from 
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him.*  But  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  the  world  takes  quite  a  differ^t 
form  from  that  for  the  Church.  The  former  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
world  may  cease  to  he  what  it  is ;  the  latter ^  that  the  Church  may 
be  perfected  in  that  which  it  has  received  into  itselfi  Now,  here 
the  latter  only  is  the  object  in  view,  and  this  express  reference  of 
the  prayer  to  the  Church  is  intended  to  be  pointed  out  by  the 
phrase  ov  irepl  tov  k6ohov  ifH^rrC),  I  pray  not^  etc. 

Ver.  11. — ^In  this  verse  the  Redeemer  presents  the  first  principal 
request  that  his  disciples  may  be  preserved/rom  the  world.  It  ex- 
presses the  negative  part  of  that  which  the  Lord  wished  for  his  own 
(the  positive  part  follows  in  ver.  17),  viz.,  that  the  germ  of  the 
higher  life  implanted  in  their  hearts,  might  not  be  repressed  by  the 
power  of  the  opposing  element  of  the  world.  Jesus  assigns,  as  the 
reason  for  this  petition,  the  fS^t  that  he  himself,  through  whom 
they  had  been  protected  up  to  this  time,  was  about  to  leave  them, 
and  therefore  they  needed  other  protection,  that  they  might  not  re- 
main helpless  (John  xiv.  18.) 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  here  is  the  name  ndrep  iyih. 
Holy  Father f  whereas  ver.  25,  ndrep  diicaie^  righteous  Father y  oc- 
curs. This  epithet  is  intended  to  point  out  that  power  of  Qod 
which  defends  from  the  unholy  influences  of  the  world,  and  whereby 
the  disciples  would  be  preserved  in  their  conflict.  The  higher  ele- 
ment in  which  Christ  desires  his  people  to  be  kept,  is  here  called  the 
<<  name  of  God."  If  we  compare  ver.  14,  and  such  passages  as  1 
John  ii.'  14,  iii.  9,  it  is  clear  that  the  Divine  name  here  means  the 
same  thing  as  is  there  expressed  by  the  terms  Divine  word,  seed, 
etc.  (A6yof ,  onSpfM  t.  6.)  Here,  as  before,  the  name  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Divine  essence  itself,  which  the  Redeemer  in  his  Spirit 
communicated  to  the  disciples,  the  higher  light  given  by  him  to  be- 
lievers, which  struggles  with  the  darkness  that  predominates  in  the 
world.  (The  reading  ^  is  at  all  events  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
one— oii^,  and  to  another — 5.  It  has  already  been  received  into  the 
text  by  Griesbach  and  Schulz.  The  begt  codices  A.B.C.E.H.L.M,8., 
besides  many  others,  have  ^ ;  the  reading  ov^  occurs  nowhere  else 
but  in  the  codex  D.  and  in  versions.  Semler  unnecessarily  coqjeo- 
tured  OK*.) — ^As  the  ultimate  and  glorious  end  of  preservation  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  unity  of  believers  is  anticipated ;  into  which 
subject,  we  shall  enter  more  fully  in  the  exposition  of  ver.  20,  S, 
One  other  matter  here  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  viz.,  the 
inquiry  how  this  prayer  of  the  Lord  to  the  Father ^  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  people,  is  related  to  his  declaration :  ^^  /  am  with  you 

*  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  on  Lnther  in  Waloh's  Edition,  vol  viil  p.  730,  ft,  "to 
praj  for  the  world,  and  not  to  pray  for  the  world,  must  both  be  right  and  good.  Paul 
oertainly  was  of  the  world  when  he  persecuted  and  killed  Christians.  Yet  St^hen 
prayed  for  him.    Christ  alio  prays  in  like  maimer  on  the  erofls.    LnkezxiiL  84." 
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(to  help  yon)  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matth. 
zxviii.  19.)  Evidently  we  must  regard  this  as  only  a  different  mode 
of  expression  for  the  same  thing,  as  is  plainly  shewn  also  by  xiv.  18, 
where  the  Bedeemer  promises  his  disciples,  as  a  consolation  for 
them  in  their  time  of  desertion ;  "  I  will  come  again,"  viz.,  in  the 
Spirit.  According  to  the  representation  of  the  Scriptnre,  the  Fa- 
ther operates  through  the  Son,  and  in  particular  the  exercise  of  that 
power  which  protects  the  Church,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  the  prayer  to  the  Father  for  the  preservation  of  his 
own  must  be  apprehended  in  that  human  point  of  view,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Bedeemer  to  adopt  in  order  that  he  might  be  in- 
telligible to  his  disciples  who  were  present.* 

Ver.  12. — The  mention  of  the  preservation  of  tho  disciples 
through  him  led  the  Lord  to  speak  of  the  one  unhappy  individual 
who  had  been  lost — Judas  Iscariot.  In  doing  so  he  intimates  that 
the  cause  of  the  condition  of  that  disciple  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
him  (the  Lord)  or  to  others,  but  is  to  be  sought  in  a  higher  neces- 
sity, and  in  the  undoubted  faithlessness  of  the  disciple  himself. 
(This  is  implied  in  the  words  Iva  i)  ypa^  TrAi^po)^,  that  the  Scrips 
twrcj  ete.,  since  the  Scripture  contains  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
God,  which  as  such  is  necessary.  Concerning  the  conflict  of  free- 
dom with  necessity  in  the  history  of  Judas,  compare  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xxvii.  8. — ^According  to  John  xiii  18,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Bedeemer  recognized  references  to  the  treachery  of  Judas 
in  the  Old  Testament.)  It  must  be  further  presumed  respecting 
Judas,  that  the  name  of  God  had  been  made  known  to  him  as  to 
tiie  other  disciples ;  for  the  gloiy  of  that  manifestation  of  God 
which  he  beheld  was  the  very  thing  that  rendered  his  sinful  course 
so  criminal ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  perfidy  and  corruption,  he 
was  not  kept  in  the  name  of  G^,  but  was  overcome  by  those  temp* 
tations  of  the  world  which  found  an  aUy  in  his  own  heart.  Thus, 
as  the  other  disciples,  through  the  faithful  preservation  of  that  hea- 
venly blessing  imparted  to  them,  were  gradually  changed  from  natural 
men  to  regenerated  men  of  Gfod,  so  Judas  completely  sank  from  the 
level  of  the  natural  man  (which  still  conteins  germs  of  good)  to 
that  of  the  lost  children  of  the  Demi.  Severe  as  the  sentiment  is,, 
yet  comparing  passages  such  as  John  viii.  44,  we  cannot  doubt  that  - 
the  words  imply  it.  As  r^ards  the  designation  v%  r^f  dTrwAe/of ^ 
6on  o/perditiony  it  occurs  again  2  Thess.  it  3,  in  application  to  An- 
tichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  of  whom  Judas  was,  as  it  were,  a  symbol 
(Comp.  John  xiii.  27.)  The  mode  of  expression  is  hebraistic,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  usus  loquendi  with  19,  by  means  of  which  an 
epithet  is  applied  to  its  subject.    Accordingly  "son  of  perdition'* 

*  The  same  thing  is  oonveyed  also,  ver.  13,  by  the  words  ravra  %a2M  kv  r^  nooiu^y     • 
i  &  to  kmg  as  I  remain  here  below  and  haye  not  returned  to  Qod. 
Vol,  XL— 38 
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means  "  one  who  is  given  oyer  to  destruction."  (Isaiah  Ivii  4,  the 
expressions  a^wft-^:!^^  and  •'jy  3>:?|  are  employed  in  juxtaposition, 
and  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  riKva  d'nG)Xeta^,  onipfia  dvofiov.  The 
ideas  of  sin  and  destruction  naturally  suggest  each  other,  since  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  correlative.) 

Ver.  13, 14. — After  this  parenthetic  remark  (ver.  12),  the  Ee- 
deemer,  returning  to  the  prayer  itself,  observes,  in  the  first  pleice, 
that  its  design  was  to  complete  the  joy  of  his  people.  This  thought 
is  parallel  with  that  conveyed  above  (ver.  11)  in  the  words  "  that  they 
may  be  one  as  we"  {Iva  Saaiv  hv  icadijg  ^fJLetg)^  which  also,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  are  intended  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  peti- 
tion. (Eespecting  x^  ^My  compare  the  observations  on  John  xv. 
11.)  Ver.  14  then  Aimishes  the  reasons  why  they  needed  such  a 
defence  ;  Jirst,  because  the  Lord  had  given  them  his  word,  t.  c,  had 
made  them  pillars  of  that  new  spiritual  community  which  he  had 
come  to  establish,  and  hence  in  them  the  whole  church  was  pro- 
tected ;  secondly  J  because  the  world  hated  them,  since  they  did  not 
belong  to  it.  (Compare  the  Oomm.  on  John  i  9,  vii.  7.)  In  their 
proper  element  of  life  they  belong  to  the  heavenly  world,  to  which 
their  desires  and  hopes  are  directed  ;  therefore  the  world  feels  that 
they  are  foreign  to  it,  and  thrusts  them  from  it.  Hence  "  being  of 
the  world"  indicates  origin,  and  stands  in  contrast  with  "  being  of 
God ;"  "  being  in  the  world,"  on  the  contrary,  relates  merely  to 
locality^  which  may  be  associated  with  an  entire  diversity  of  nature 
and  disposition. 

Ver.  15,  16. — But  since  it  is  their  vocation  to  bring  down  the 
nature  of  heaven  to  earth,  the  Redeemer  cannot  ask  that  they  may, 
by  a  mere  change  of  place,  be  removed  from  the  conflict  in  the 
world  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  remain  in  the  world,  but  avoid 
the  evil.  Here  it  is  plain  (comp.  the  remarks  on  i  9)  that  icdofio^ 
and  novripSv  are  not  identical  The  world  simply  contains  elements 
of  evil  and  likewise  of  good.  Believers  are  to  collect  the  latter  in- 
to the  church,  but  the  former  they  are  to  shun,  they  themselves 
being  bom  from  the  word  of  Christ  (hence  resembling  him  in  their 
inmost  nature),  and,  by  reason  of  this,  able  to  appropriate  that 
which  is  kindred  to  it.  (Tholuck  thinks  that,  on  account  of  the 
passages,  1  John  ii  13,  14  ;  iii  12  ;  v,  18,  iic  tov  Trovripov  is  here  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  the  Devil,  the  Prince  of  this  world.  In 
this  particular  instance,  however,  this  seems  to  me  the  less  prob- 
able, because  the  words  are  parallel  with  iic  tov  KSoftov.  Had  it  been 
intended  to  parallelize  the  world  with  a  personality,  in  my  opinion 
this  would  have  been  more  definitely  expressed,  for  example  by 

Ver.  17-19. — The  negative  part  of  the  prayer  (ver.  11)  is  now 
followed  by  the  positive.     The  Saviour  having  prayed  for  the  |>re- 
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servation  of  the  disciples  from  the  hostile  element,  further  entreats 
that  they  may  be  perfected  in  the  right  element  of  the  truth.  The 
connexion  necessarily  indicates  that  here  again  truth  signifies,  not 
merely  a  relative  intellectual  truth,  but  the  essential  truth,  as  we 
endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  discussion  of  i.  14.  The  Divine  Word, 
t.  e.,  the  spiritual  commimication  of  God,  is  the  Truth  itself.  If 
A<5yof,  wordj  be  understood  as  meaning  the  doctrine  of  God  commu- 
nicated by  Christ  to  the  world,  it  deserves  to  be  well  considered 
that  the  doctrine  as  such  cannot  sanctify.  The  doctrine  operates 
upon  the  understanding,  and  through  it  certainly  may  influence  the 
will ;  but  since  in  this  way  nothing  higher  is  imparted  to  man,  it 
would  be  necessary  rather  to  say,  that  he  sanctifies  himself.  Besides 
which,  the  doctrine  frequently  does  not  influence  the  will,  so  that 
the  right  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  head  and  the  wrong  inclina- 
tion in  the  heart.  According  to  the  view  of  John,  however,  the  word 
of  God  is  a  Divine  anipfui^  seedy  which  fills  the  soul  and  awakens  in 
it  a  higher  life,  while  the  same  power  that  has  awakened  it  also  per- 
fects it.  (Comp.  1  John  ii  14  ;  iii.  9.)  Christ  proceeds  in  his 
prayer  to  say  i  hat  the  disciples  urgently  need  this  sanctification, 
because  they  are  sent  (like  the  Son  by  the  Father)  into  the  world 
(the  future  being  viewed  as  already  present  and  fulfilled),*  in  order 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  they  also  should  be  consecrated  in  the  truth. 

This  last  statement  (ver.  19)  ^o)  dyid^u)  ifiavrbv^  tva  kol  avrol  gxjlv 
^taafMevoL  h  dXrjdeig^^f  I  sanctify  myself  thaty  etc.,  occasions  some  dif- 
ficulty. I  do  not  mean  the  question  whether  dytd^o)  ifiavrSv  refers  to 
the  whole  saving  work  of  Christ  (as  has  been  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Socinians,  especially  by  Heumann  and  Ncis- 
selt),  or  to  his  sacrificial  death  ;  for  it  is  unanimously  acknowledged 
by  the  modem  expositors,  that  the  latter  opinion  alone  is  correct. 
Liicke  justly  observes  that  the  parallel  (John  xvi.  7,  ffl),  precisely 
like  our  passage,  connects  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  truth 
(and  the  sanctification  thereby  eflfected)  with  Christ's  departure. 
Besides  which,  it  is  only  thus  that  the  present  tense  gains  its  pro- 
per significance.  Similarly  the  question,  whether  the  words  tva 
axjcv  rjyiaafievoL  are  to  be  understood  just  in  the  same  way  as  dycd^o) 
ifmvTov  might  easily  be  settled.    This  doubtless  is  to  be  answered 

*  Lucke  makes  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sending  forth  of  the  disciples 
had  already  occurred  at  an  earlier  period;  but  these  earlier  missions  (comp.  the  Oomm. 
Hatth.  X.)  were  rather  preparatory  operations  than  a  real  dTrooro^^,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  command  Matth.  zzyiii.  18. 

f  Meyer  lays  stress  upon  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  expression  h  dl7]6ei(^f  and 
takes  it  as  merely  equivalent  to  aXriOdq.  But  the  phrase  iiyiaaov  h  tTj  d'krjdeiq,  (ver.  17) 
evidently  does  not  permit  this,  and  the  absence  of  the  article  is  therefore  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  okiBeia  is  tseated  as  an  idea  sufficiently  known  fh)m 
preceding  passages. 
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• 

affirmatively,  the  only  variation  in  the  sense  being,  that  on  ac* 
count  of  the  diflference  betweeen  the  position  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  disciples,  the  term  dytofetv,  applied  to  Christ  himself,  means 
only  "  to  consecrate,"  whereas,  in  application  to  the  disciples,  it 
signifies  to  consecrate,  with  the  ddditioncd  idea  of  previous  sane- 
tification,  since  nothing  but  what  is  holy  can  be  presented  as  an 
offering.*  But  if,  in  accordance  with  this,  the  passage  is  to  be 
translated,  ^'  I  consecrate  myself  for  them,  so  that  they  also  may  be 
consecrated  in  the  truth,"  it  may  be  said  that  here  the  life  of  the  dis- 
ciples, in  its  sacrificial  character,  is  unduly  parallel  with  the  sacrificed 
death  of  Christ,  the  latter  sublime  fact  being  always  represented  in 
Scripture  as  an  incomparable  event.  However,  in  the  first  placCy 
analogous  passages  are  not  wanting,  although  they  are  rare.  For 
example,  1  John  iii  16,  the  love  of  Christ,  which  impelled  him  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  men,  is  set  up  as  a  model,  that  we  also  should 
lay  down  life  for  the  brethren.  And  moreover  the  juxtaposition  is 
so  formed  here  that  any  misunderstanding,  as  to  whether  the  apos- 
tles exercised  a  redeeming  work  resembling  that  of  the  Lord  himself, 
is  rendered  impossible.  The  whole  self-sacrificing  work  of  the  dis- 
ciples here  appears  as  a  mere  result  of  the  offering  of  Christ,  since 
the  language  "  I  consecrate  myself,"  etc.,  must  be  interpreted  as 
meaning,  "  I  consecrate  myself  (for  you  and  for  all)  that  ye  also 
may  then  be  enabled  (by  my  power)  to  consecrate  yourselves/' 

Ver.  20,  21. — The  Redeemer  now  adds  to  the  two  petitions,  for 
the  preservation  and  sanctification  of  his  own,  the  final  request  for 
the  glorification  of  those  preserved  and  sanctified.  In  presenting 
this  last  prayer,  Christ  immediately  extends  his  view.  He  sees  in  the 
company  of  apostles  the  whole  body  of  those  who,  through  their 
word,  believe  in  him.  (According  to  the  plan  of  the  whole  prayer, 
the  ordinary  reading  morevoovrojv  is  to  be  rejected,  since  the  future 
is  throughout  viewed  as  present ;  while  the  critical  authorities  also 
favour  marevdvTGJv,)  In  reference  to  this  glorification,  the  Saviour 
first  enters  more  largely  into  the  subject  briefly  touched  upon  ver. 
11,  viz.,  the  unity  of  believers.  This  unity  of  believers  in  love  is 
intended  to  be  a  witness  to  the  world  for  the  Divine  mission  o^ 
Christ,  and  the  experience  of  the  apostolic  church  has  shewn,'t 
how  the  glow  of  that  love  which  is  entertained  by  believers  for 
each  other  has  afforded  proof  to  the  heathen,  that  there  must 
be  a  higher  principle  in  the  bosom  of  the  despised  new  sect.  In 
the  course  of  time  contentions  certainly  have  often  arisen,  which 
have  marred  the  beauteous  form  of  the  unity  of  the  church ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  language  of  the  Lord  in  our  pas- 
sage relates  to  the  true,  inward  fellowship  of  the  fidthful,  which 

*  Beepeoting  ayidCeiv  and  do^dCetv,  comp.  the  particolarB  John  xiiL  31. 
f  In  reference  to  this  subject,  comp.  the  Oomm.  on  John  xiu.  35. 
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indeed  exists  in  the  external  church,  although  not  identical  with  it, 
and  in  this  true  church  the  unity  of  love  has  never  been  wanting. 
Respecting  the  idea  itself  of  this  unity,  and  the  parallel  between 
the  oneness  of  the  disciples  and  that  subsisting  between  Father  and 
Son,  with  which  the  former  is  compared,  we  have  said  what  is 
necessary  in  the  exposition  of  x.  30,  xiv.  10.  The  mode  of  view 
peculiar  to  John  by  no  means  permits  us  to  regard  the  unity  of 
believers  merely  as  an  accordant  wiU,  allowing  every  one  to  remain 
in  his  own  isolation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  conformity  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  a  uniting  element  that  destroys  all  isolation,  and 
blends  souls  together ;  and  it  is  by  this  alone  that  harmony  of  will 
is  rendered  possible.  All  attempts  to  bring  it  about  in  any  other 
way,  by  force,  instruction,  or  persuasion,  have  to  this  day  proved 
abortive,  and  they  always  will  be  so  in  time  to  come.  Accordingly, 
the  parallel  of  the  unity  of  believers  with  the  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  can  only  favour  the  oneness  of  nature  expressed  by 
5v  cZvot,  to  be  one,  and  can  afford  no  evidence  whatever  against  it.* 

Ver.  22,  28. — But  the  unity  itself  which  the  Lord  entreats  for 
his  own  is  again  capable  of  inward  enhancement.  In  the  very  first 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  life,  in  which  man  still,  like  a  feeble 
child,  needs  protection,  the  energy  of  uniting  love  (ver.  11),  displays 
itself,  but  it  is  not  till  he  experiences  the  glorifying  power  of 
Christ  that  he  is  perfect  in  this  love  {Iva  Cxn  TereXeKo^vot  elg  f v,  ver. 
28).  Since  it  is  said,  concerning  this  perfected  unity  in  love,  that 
Ck)d  has  sent  Christ  (the  founder  of  that  unity)  in  order  that  the 
world  may  know  it,  the  glory,  ver.  22,  must  be  clearly  understood  as 
meaning  that  glorification  of  the  inner  life  which  is  manifested  here 
below.  Only,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  glory  of  the  pres- 
ent state  forms,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  chain  with  that  which  is  to 
be  expected  in  eternity  ;  as  the  eternal  life,  so  also  the  glory  of 
the  believer  already  begins  internally.  The  advance  in  the  thought 
is  plainly  shewn  at  the  conclusion  of  ver.  23,  since  to  the  words  &n 
av  fxe  dniaTeiXa^,  that  thou  hast  sent  me  (which  in  ver.  21  stood  alone), 
is  added  luu  ^dTrrjaa^  avrovg,  ^adiog  kfie  ip/dirriaag,  and  thou  haM 
loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.  Accordingly  the  apostles  do 
not  merely  point,  by  their  glory,  to  Christ  as  the  source  of  it,  but 
they  also  appear  as  independent  objects  of  Divine  love.  And  these 
new  sublime  thoughts  now  complete  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
prayer. 

Ver.  24-26. — At  first  indeed  the  connexion  appears  to  lead  on 

*  Yerj  similar  expressions  respecting  the  union  with  the  Absolute  occur  also  in  the 
writings  of  the  Mohammedan  Mystics.  (Ck)mp.  Tholuck,  BlathensammL  p.  120,  and 
126.)  They  conceive  of  a  union  of  essence,  but  they  associate  it  with  the  annihilation  of 
personal  consciousness,  so  that  the  individual  is  lost,  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Deity. 
According  to  the  Christian  view,  consciousness,  so  far  from  being  annihilated  in  the  union 
with  Qtodf  ia,  on  the  contraiy,  only  thus  truly  perfected  in  its  peculiar  character. 
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to  some  new  topic,  since,  ver.  24,  a  new  petition  follows — ^tliat  the 
Father  will  collect  all  believers  to  the  Lord.  (Comp,  the  Comm. 
on  xii.  26.)  However  a  closer  view  of  the  passage  shews  that  there 
is  no  transition  to  a  different  subject,  but  that  the  Lord  merely 
carries  the  thoughts  already  embraced  in  his  discourse,  to  their  com- 
pletion. For  since  it  was  said,  ver.  22,  that  Christ  had  given  the 
glory  to  his  people,  the  Redeemer  cannot  mean  the  same  glory  here, 
when  he  speaks  of  their  beholding  it  in  their  union  with  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  here  the  word  refers  to  the  perfected  glory  of  the 
heavenly  world,  while  previously  it  designated  inward  glorification. 
The  beholding  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  however,  involves  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  possession  of  it,  i.  6.,  so  to  speak,  its  reflection;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  expression  clearly  indicates  that  in  Christ  a 
glory  will  be  manifested  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  like  the  vision  of  Grod  (MattL  v.  8),  may  be  a  designation 
of  felicity.  (Respecting  npb  KaTa^oXij^  KSofiov^  comp.  ver.  6,  ^rpd  tov 
Tov  Koafiov  elvai.     The  expression  occurs  also  Matth.  xiii.  35.) 

In  reference  to  the  fidfilment  of  this  request,  the  Son  appeals  to 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father,  who  alike  excludes  from  the  vision 
of  his  glory  a  godless  world,  and  admits  to  it  the  godly  believer. 
Tholuck,  on  the  passage,  says  that  SiKowg  is  here  to  be  taken  as 
equal  to  dyiog  (ver.  11)  ;  but,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
ideas  are  related,  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they  are  not  exactly 
identical  There  would  have  been  more  ground  for  proposing  to 
take  diKaiog  here  in  the  signification  of  "  good"  (a  sense  which  the 
word  evidently  bears,  Matth  i.  19),  since  it  might  appear  unfitting 
that  Christ  should  here  appeal  to  the  Divine  righteousness.  But 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  words  the  Lord  refers  to  the 
separation  between  the  world  and  the  children  of  Gtod  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mention  of  the  Divine  righteousness  in  relation  to 
this  its  manifestation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  d^ree 
appropriate. 

In  conclusion,  the  knowledge  of  God  (ver.  3),  which  is  life  eter- 
nal itself,  is  again  placed  prominently  in  view  as  the  privilege  of  the 
disciples,  with  this  additional  circumstance,  that  it  is  represented  as 
continually  increasing  (koi  yvcj^ioio).  Its  re»uU  then  is  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  highest  and  purest  love  itself,  thai  love  with  which  the 
Father  loves  the  Son.  And  the  indwelling  of  this  (John  xiv.  23) 
in  the  soul  involves  the  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  for  Grod 
is  love  !  (1  John  iv.  8).  Thus,  as  the  individual  believer  is  said  to 
be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  alst)  the  Deity  makes  an  abode 
in  men  collectively,  and  this  constitutes  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
That,  of  which  man,  at  the  outset  of  his  history,  in  reckless  self- 
seeking,  tried  to  deprive  himself  (Gen.  iii  5),  humanity  receives  at 
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last  throngli  the  Bedeemer,  as  the  gift  of  grace^  viz.^  glorification 
in  Ood. 

With  this  eleyated  thought  the  Redeemer  concludes  his  prayer 
for  his  disciples,  and  in  them  for  his  church  through  all  ages.  He 
has  compressed  into  the  last  moments  given  him  for  conversation 
with  his  own,  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever  uttered 
by  mortal  lips.  But  hardly  has  the  sound  of  the  last  word  died 
away,  when  Jesus  passes  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Cedron 
to  Gethsemane — and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death,  that  thence  life  may  spring  up  I 

The  Evangelists  have  given  their  representations  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of  his  subsequent  re- 
surrection, in  such  detailed  and  kindred  forms,  that  we  must  devote 
to  them  a  separate  synoptical  consideration* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  accounts  given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  the  passion, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  constitute  a  whole,  complete  in 
itself,  which,  from  its  chief  feature,  we  entitle  '^  The  History  of  His 
Passion,"  and  will  subject  to  a  separate  consideration.  Not  only 
have  all  our  canonical  gospels  treated  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Lord,  as  its  importance  demanded,  with  an  unwonted  and  fond 
minuteness  in  that  they  present  in  regard  to  a  few  days  very  special 
accounts,  and  thus  distinguish  this  above  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
gospel  history — but,  also,  it  bespeaks  regard  for  itself,  from  the  fact  of 
its  representing,  in  the  picture  of  the  Saviour  himself,  altogether 
another  character  from  what  we  have  hitherto  discovered  in  the  four 
gospels.  Although,  for  instance,  the  garment  of  lowliness  and 
poverty  enwrapt  the  whole  external  character  of  the  Lord,  from  the 
manger  to  the  cross,  yet  hitherto  from  under  this  garment  of  ob- 
sciuity,  an  astonishing  glory  revealed  itself  Though  Jesus  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  he  still  ruled  already  as  king  and  as  prophet. 
He  spoke  as  never  man  had  spoken.  He  legislated  over  the  hearts 
of  his  friends.  He  ruled  in  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies,  who — 
restrained  by  the  invisible  bands  of  the  Spirit — could  not  restrain 
him  in  his  comprehensive  ministiy.  He  exercised  unlimited  sway 
over  the  powers  of  nature :  commanded  the  storms :  walked  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea  :  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves :  healed  the 
sick :  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  But  in  the  last  days  of  the  Sa- 
viour's earthly  pilgrimage,  this  beaming  splendour  which  encom- 
passes his  elevated  form,  gradually  disappears.  His  discourse,  at 
once  meek  and  forcible,  ceases  for  the  multitude  of  hearers,  to  whom 
it  had  been  uttered  in  vain.  Jesus  confines  himself  to  the  little 
company  of  his  own  disciples,  and  seeks  to  implant  uneradicably  in 
their  hearts  the  germs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  splendid  mira- 
cles cease.    Everything  brilliant,  everything  imwonted,  vanishes. 
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The  poverty  and  lowliness  of  the  exterior  extend  themselves  over  his 
internal  character.  He  sinks  down  deeper,  as  it  were,  from  step 
to  step.  The  eye,  indeed,  that  is  rendered  keen  for  the  appre- 
hension of  true  glory  and  beauty  discerns  in  this  absolute  humi- 
liation, the  secret  splendour  of  the  heavenly  form,  with  all  the 
more  purity  and  clearness.  For  although  the  active  virtues  shine 
more  splendidly,  the  passive  virtues  are  higher  and  more  difficult ; 
and  these  come  out  perfected  in  the  suffering  of  Christ.  The 
history  of  the  passion  breathes  only  heavenly  patience,  meekness, 
and  forbearance. 

Now,  if  we  conceive  and  judge  of  Christ  merely  as  human,  even 
under  that  view,  the  history  of  his  sufferings  presents  an  affecting, 
a  deeply  impressive  picture.  But  it  is  only  the  higher  view  of  the 
Lord's  character  that  furnishes  here  a  true  perception  of  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  events  which  the  Evangelists  relate  of  his  last  days 
upon  earth. 

The  faith  that  in  Christ  Jesus  the  word  of  the  Father  became 
flesh  ;  that  all  the  prophets  prophesied  of  him,  and  his  appearing ; 
that  he  was  appointed  to  ransom  what  was  forfeited  by  the  fall  of 
man,  and  to  restore  all  that  was  lost ;  this  faith  gives  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  passion  the  full  significance  which  belongs  to  it ;  reveals 
the  connexion  between  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  Jesus  and 
his  resurrection  ;  as  also  the  object  of  all  these  sublime  events.  It 
was  the  Lord  of  glory  who  hung  upon  the  cross — Acts  iii.  15 — who 
at  every  moment  had  power  to  descend  from  the  cross  and  escape 
alike  from  pain  and  death.  His  suffering  and  death  appear  to  the 
eye  of  faith  not  as  something  brought  about  through  the  power  of 
circumstances :  not  as  a  noble  sacrifice  for  a  peculiar  truth,  for  a 
sublime  idea-rbut  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  presented  out 
of  free  love,  for  the  reconciliation  of  an  entire  sinful  world.  His 
resurrection  appears  as  the  necessary  sequel  of  that  death  of  pure 
love,  in  that  the  all-conquering  power  of  love  vanqmsl^ed  death  it- 
self, and  life  could  not  be  held  Ifj  its  bands.  If  in  the  history  of 
the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  thus  perceive  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  Gtospel,  the  source  of  the  new  life  which  resides 
in  it,  then  will  our  apprehension  of  it  assiune  a  corresponding  and 
pecuUar  formu  It  will  then  appear  to  us  less  improbable  than  it  is 
otherwise  wont  to  be  to  man,  that  the  individual  events  in  this  his- 
tory which  are  often  very  specially  narrated,  constitute  significant 
features  m  the  memorable  picture.  It  will  all  gain  in  significance 
for  us,  because  of  referring  to  him,  and  to  him  in  these  sacred  mo- 
ments The  external  circumstances  indeed  are  not  of  that  charac- 
ter upon  which  much  weight  can  be  laid.  There  forces  itself  on  the 
believer  a  nobler  way  of  apprehending  the  history,  in  accordance 
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with  which,  we  discover  not  mere  accidents,  but  an  arrangement 
determined  from  above,  which  in  actions  and  events,  speaks  to  the 
world  an  ahnost  living  language.  Hence  although  the  mouth  of 
truth  became  silent,  and  crucified  love  no  longer  uttered  its  exhor- 
tations to  men,  yet  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  Lord  spoke, 
and  still  speaks,  to  the  world  of  sin,  more  livingly  and  powerfully, 
through  all  the  particular  incidents  which  completed  it,  than  all  the 
conceivable  exhortations  and  warning  of  prophets  and  men  of  GKxi 
The  sufferiDg,  dying,  and  victoriously  rising  Saviour,  with  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  surrounded  him,  affords  a  complete  picture 
of  that  great  strife  between  the  realms  of  good  and  evil,  about 
which  the  world's  history  moves  in  its  development.  In  this  accep- 
tation the  history  of  his  suffering  first  acquires  its  profound — one 
might  say  its  infinite,  character. 

If,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  Christ's  last  moments  upon 
earth,  we  regard  merely  its  external  features,  then  may  the  trials  of 
many  other  sufferers  seem  heavier  measured  by  the  agonies  which 
accumulated  upon  them  :  more  imposing  through  the  firmness  and 
persistency  of  the  sufferers,  since  Jesus  appeared  fainting  and  waver- 
ing in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul  (a  circumstance  which  is  more 
closely  considered,  in  the  account  of  the  Lord's  conflict  in  Gteth- 
semane);  and  more  attractive^  through  the  abundance  of  exciting 
events  in  their  struggles. 

But  regarded  in  its  internal  aspect,  as  little  can  any  other 
historical  phenomenon  whatever  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  as  any  human  teacher  whatever 
with  him  personally.  Whilst  it  is  the  sublimest  mission  of 
the  earthly  sage  to  be  a  genuine  enquirer  after  truth,  Christ 
is  the  essential  truth  itself,  which  he  seeks.  So,  in  like  manner, 
all  the  beams  of  splendid  virtues  which  ever  displayed  them- 
selves in  human  champions  or  sufferers  for  truth  and  right,  ap- 
pear united  in  him  as  their  Sun,  and  melted  into  an  inexpressible 
unity  of  essence  and  existence.  Thus,  as  in  relation  to  knowl- 
edge, so  also  in  relation  to  being,  Christ  is  the  centre  from 
which  all  knowledge  and  being  proceed  even  to  those  existences 
that  move  on  the  outermost  circles  of  creature  life,  and  to  which 
they  must  return. 

As  special  treatises  on  the  portion  of  the  evangelical  history 
which  we  comprehend  in  this  section,  should  be  noticed : — 

ByuBBUs,  "  de  Morte  Jesu  Christi,"  Libri  Tres.  Amstelodami, 
1691-98,  3,  vols.  4. 

J.  D.  MichaeHs'  "Erklarung  der  Begrabniss-,und  Auferste- 
hungsgeschichte  Christi"    Halle,  1788 — Mit  einem  Anhang  ent- 
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haltend  das  fiinfte  Fragment  des  Wolfenbuttelschen  Fragmentis- 
ten,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  J.  D.  Michaelis.    Halle,  1785. 

J.  W.  Henneberg's  "  Commentar  liber  die  Geschichte  der  Leiden 
und  des  Todes  Jesu."    Leipzig,  1822. 

Desselben  "  Commentar  xiber  die  Geschichte  des  Begrabnisses, 
der  Auferstehung,  und  HimmeUahrt  Jcsu."    Leipzig,  1826. 
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I. 
FIRST   PART. 

OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH  OF  JESUS  OHRESTR 
(Ifatth.  xxvi,  xxviL ;  Mark  xiy.,  xr. ;  Luke  xrif.,  xxiii ;  John  xriiL,  xix.) 


(Matth,  xxvi  11) 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  explication  of  particulars,  we  shall  take 
a  brief  general  survey  of  the  relation  sustained  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, to  the  order  of  events,  in  the  History  of  the  Passion,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  words.  Whilst  John  so  early  as  in  the  pas- 
sage chap.  xiii.  1,  describes  the  last  meal  of  the  Saviour  with  his 
disciples — a  description  which,  with  the  discourses  of  the  Lord  con- 
nected with  it,  extends  to  John  xvii  26 — Matthew  enters  far  later 
upon  this  delineation  (Matth.  xxvi.  17.  Compare  therewith  Mark 
xiv.  12,  and  Luke  xxii.  7).  Prom  this  it  may  seem  that  a  synoptical 
treatment  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  in  this  section  of  the  evangelical 
history,  \y;ould  involve  great  difficulties.  Upon  closer  examination, 
these  are  far  less  than  might  be  expected.  With  the  exception  of 
the  one  account,  of  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  by  Mary  (John  xii  1 
-8  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  6-18)  which  we  have  already  reviewed  in  the  ex- 
position of  John,  the  three  synoptical  Gospels  impart  no  fact  which 
should  be  placed  antecedent  to  the  last  meal,  John  xiii.  1,  seq.  Only 
in  two  short  sentences,  couched  in  general  terms  (Matth.  xxvi.  1-5, 
and  14-16,  with  their  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke),  the  particulars 
of  which  shall  receive  their  explication  in  other  places,  do  they 
make  mention  of  the  malicious  designs  previously  conceived  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  of  the  treason  of  Judas. 

The  case,  then,  assmnes  this  aspect.  We  have  only  two  several 
accounts  concerning  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  ;  the 
one,  by  John,  which  has  been  already  considered,  in  the  connected 
exposition  of  that  Evangelist.  The  second,  the  account  of  the 
Synoptical  authors,  which  now  lies  immediately  before  us. 

The  single  passage,  John  xiii.  21-29,  in  which  the  question  is 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Judas  in  his  position,  was  in  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  John's  Gospel  postponed  till  we  should  come  to  the 
elucidation  of  Matth.  xxvl  20,  seq.;  because  it  concurs  too  directly 
with  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptical  Evangelists,  for  the  one  rela- 
tion to  be  treated  upon  without  the  other.  The  continuous  compar- 
ison of  all  the  four  narratives  begins,  therefore,  with  the  passage 
John  xviii  1,  seq.,  where  the  capture  of  the  Lord  is  recorded.  As, 
for  example,  in  the  account  of  Christ's  last  supper  with  his  disci- 
ples, John  gives  the  fullest  information,  in  that  he  alone  records 
consecutively  the  sublime  discourses  which  the  Saviour  delivered  to 
the  company  of  his  disciples  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meal ;  the 
relations  seem  entirely  reversed  in  that  part  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tory which  lies  between  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  five  days  before 
Easter,  and  the  last  supper — John  zii.  1-12  ;  Matth.  zxi.  1 ;  Mark 
XL  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29.  Here,  with  Luke,  John  is  the  most  concise 
narrator — (compare  the  particulars  in  the  commentary  on  Matth.  xxL 
1) — ^for  he  entirely  omits  all  those  important  discourses  and  conver- 
sations which  the  Lord  held  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Pharisees  and 
the  disciples,  according  to  Matthew— chap.  xxi.  25 — ^who  is  here  the 
most  copious.  It  is  only  because  of  the  few  points  of  concurrence 
between  John  and  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  up  to  the  capture  of  the 
Lord,  that  a  separate  treatment  of  the  two  narratives,  previous  to 
that  event,  is  at  all  desirable.  In  this  manner  we  have  already  to 
some  extent  arranged  them,  and  shall  treat  similarly  the  Synoptical 
writers'  account  of  the  passover.  From  the  arrest  of  Christ,  how- 
ever, a  precise  synoptical  treatment  of  the  four  historians  is  per- 
fectly practicable. 

§  1.  The  Last  Meal  of  Jesus  with  His  Disciples 

(Matth.  zxvi.  17-35.    Mark  xiv.  12-81.    Luke  xxii  7-38.    John  ziii  21-29.) 

The  Lord  had  ended  his  great  public  ministry.  His  discourse, 
which  even  in  the  immediately  preceding  days,  had  flowed  forth 
BO  powerfully  in  warnings,  reproofs,  exhortations,  and  prophecies, 
was  silent.  The  obduracy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
people,  had  limited  its  operation.  But  no  obduracy,  no  unbelief, 
could  retard  the  completion  of  the  sublime  work  of  Christ.  With 
the  firm  conviction  that  his  death  was  near,  the  Bedeemer  came  to 
the  feast  at  Jerusalem.  And  with  heroic  constancy  he  advanced  to 
meet  death  ;  -that,  from  his  fall,  new  life  might  spring  forth  for  a 
sinful  world  ;  aud  that  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  might  come, 
who  should  remind  the  disciples  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken, 
that  they  might  be  qualified  to  take  up  again  his  apparently  inoper- 
ative words,  and,  through  the  Scriptures,  to  establish  their  signifi- 
cance and  power  for  centuries,  and  for  miUiona. 
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Prom  the  tumultnous  world  of  the  festally-excited  Jq^isalem, 
the  Saviour  now  retired  into  the  quiet  circle  of  his  chosen.  The 
Twelve  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  the  supports  and  pillars  of  an 
entirely  new  world,  were  they  in  whose  midst  Jesus  resolved  to 
solemnize  the  festiraL  Yet  in  that  most  limited  company,  the  em- 
pire of  evil  had  its  representative.  Indeed,  not  one  of  the  disciples, 
to  the  depth  of  his  nature,  was  so  grounded  and  confirmed  in  good- 
ness as  to  be  able  absolutely  to  resist  the  approaching  assault  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Shepherd  was  smitten,  all  the  sheep  dispersed 
themselves.  Still,  only  one  had  laid  himself  so  open  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  evil  that,  instead  of  being  a  friend — even  though  a  weak 
cme — he  became  the  enemy  ot  the  Holy  One  of  God.  This  unhappy 
man,  then,  Judas  Iscariot,  was  in  the  beginning  still  present  amongst 
the  twelve ;  later  on,  however,  he  left  a  circle  which  he  had  long 
previously  deserted  in  spirit.  The  presence  and  the  absence  of  this 
lost  child,  must  naturally  give  to  the  meal  an  entirely  distinct  char- 
acter, and,  accordingly,  it  divides  itself  into  two  unequal  portions. 

The  latter  alone  conveys  the  impression  of  a  thoroughly  inti- 
mate association  of  Jesus  with  his  faithfal  ones,  the  pure  blessedness 
of  which  was  troubled  only  by  a  glance  at  the  still  prospective  hour 
of  separation,  and  of  bitter  suffering.  All  the  four  historians  pass 
rapidly  over  the  first  part ;  concerning  it  they  relate  barely  so  much 
as  seemed  necessary  to  make  known  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  Lord  and  his  disciples  was  carried  on,  whilst 
Judas  was  still  amongst  them.  But  they  linger  with  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  love  over  the  description  of  the  second  part,  where  the 
Saviour  revealed  himself  to  them  in  the  whole  fulness  of  his  Divine 
nature.  John,  in  an  especial  manner,  dwells  with  a  yearning  and 
wistful  satisfaction  upon  those  moments  during  which  he  reposed 
for  the  last  time  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  as  if  he  hesitated  to  de- 
scribe the  hours,  the  remembrance  of  which  must  have  so  deeply 
troubled  his  soul. 

As  regards,  then,  the  particular  incidents  of  the  meal,  which 
have  been  related  by  the  Evangelists,  it  has  been  already  noticed 
that  John  communicates  different  particulars  fix)m  the  Synoptical 
writers,  up  to  John  xiii.  21-29,  which  passage  coincides  with  the  ac- 
counts of  these  latter.  The  deviations,  however,  in  the  narrative 
of  Luke  from  John,  as  well  as  fix)m  Matthew  and  Mark,  render  a 
careful  examination  of  the  succession  of  the  separate  incidents  of 
the  meal  necessary. 

Luke,  for  example,  places  the  complaint  of  Jesus  concerning^ 
his  betrayer,  after  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper  (Luke  xxii.  21 
-23),  whilst  in  Matthew  and  Mark  it  stands  before  that  event.. 
John,  indeed,  as  was  already  observed  at  John  xiii.  1,  seq.,  does  nott 
mention  the  institution  of  the  supper  at  all,  and  hence,  the  priorit]^ 
Vol.  n.— »9 
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or  subseqaence  to  this  fact,  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  traitor, 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  From  the  idea  of  the  holy  supper 
itself,  however,  which  must  have  been  a  feast  of  the  most  intimate 
love  and  union,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  so  uncon- 
genial a  member  as  Judas  could  have  had  no  part  in  it ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  would  even  have  been  contrary  to  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  permit  the  traitor  ftirther  to  augment  his 
guilt,  by  partaking  of  it  unworthily.  Another  particular  in  the 
narrative  of  Luke  which  does  not  coincide  with  John's  account,  is 
the  placing  of  the  strife  among  the  disciples,  as  to  who  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Qt)d,  after  the  complaint  concerning 
the  betrayer,  Luke  xxii.  24-30.  This  dispute,  as  the  words  in  Luke 
intimate,  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  feet- washing — John 
xiii.  4-20.  Through  this  symbolical  act  the  Lord  wished  to  make 
manifest  to  them  that  self-abasing  love  is  the  only  true  elevation 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now  John  shews,  xiiL  4,  that  the  feet- 
washing  occurred  during  the  meal,  and  probably  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  whilst  the  complaint  concerning  the  traitor  should,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  placed  before  the  supper.  And  the  supper,  according  to 
the  clear  expressions  of  Luke  himself,  with  whom  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi 
25,  literally  agrees,  followed  immediately  upon  the  Passover.    (Mrrd 

TO  deiTTVTJOCU,) 

We  must  hence  conclude  that  Luke  has  evidently  on  neither 
point  reported  minutely.  According  to  him  we  might  be  misled 
into  the  belief  that  JudaiS  partook  of  the  holy  supper,  which  cor- 
responds neither  with  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  nor 
with  the  idea  of  the  holy  ceremony.  So  also  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  disciples  had  striven  one  with  another,  after  the  holy  sup- 
per, which  is  manifestly  entirely  contrary  to  the  state  of  their  souls 
on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  £rom  John.  This  fact  is  explicable, 
less,  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  that  Luke  himself  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  supper — ^for  that  would  equally  affect  Mark,  who  yet  re- 
ports with  exactness — ^than  from  the  fact  that  his  special  design  in 
this  narrative,  was  evidently  not  to  give  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  supper,  but  only  to  furnish  supplementary  infor- 
mation. Hence  he  here  regarded  the  sequence  of  events  less  than 
the  communications  themselves.  But,  if  we  take  all  the  four  re- 
lations together,  the  individual  incidents  in  the  last  meal  of  Jesus 
arrange  themselves  thus  :  In  the  first  place,  the  Synoptical  writers 
record  the  preparation  made  for  the  feast  by  the  conmiand  of  Jesus. 
Then  Luke  alone,  xxii.  14-18,  contains  the  Saviour's  words  introdu- 
cing the  meal  itself,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  the  first  cup  which 
was  given  round  at  it.  Next  follows  the  strife  amongst  the  disci- 
ples as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest,  Luke  xxii.  24-30.  With 
that  is  closely  connected  the  account  of  the  feet-washing,  whidi 
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Jolin  alone  gives,  John  xiii  4-20.  After  tliis  transaction,  came  the 
complaint  concerning  the  betrayer,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  Judas.  Upon  his  retiring,  the  Saviour's  love  to  his  disciples,  like 
a  stream  long  restrained,  broke  forth  from  his  heart,  in  the  words, 
"  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,"  John  xiiL  31,  seq.  To  these 
words  attached  itself,  according  to  the  intimation  of  John  xiii.  and 
xxxvi  seq.,  the  warning  to  Peter,  which  Luke  alone  contains,  Luke 
xxii.  31-88 ;  then  followed  the  institution  of  the  sacred  supper, 
the  rising  from  supper  after  the  hymn,  and,  finally,  the  discourses, 
John  chap.  xiv. — ^xvii,  which  Christ  uttered  to  his  disciples,  probably 
whilst  yet  standing  in  the  apartment. 

According  to  this  order  of  sequences,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
several  events  in  the  last  meal,  with  the  exception  of  John's  ac- 
count (up  to  the  above-mentioned  passage,  John  xiii  21-29),  which 
has  been  already  investigated  in  the  connected  exposition  of  this 
Evangelist. 

First,  however,  the  character  of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
synoptical  Evangelists,  requires  for  their  proper  comprehension,  an 
examination  of  ths  manner  in  which  the  Jews  solemnized  the 
paschal  feast.  John's  description  required  this  the  less,  because  it 
scarcely  touches  upon  the  peculiar  forms  of  this  solemn  festival ;  we 
therefore  passed  them  over  at  the  passage  John  xiii.  1.  But  the 
narrative  of  Luke,  in  its  relation  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  renders  the 
consideration  of  the  Jewish  customs  indispensable.  Besides  the 
ordinances  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  possess,  it  is  true,  only  the  later 
notices  of  the  festival  contained  in  the  Talmud.  But  it  is  entirely 
probable,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  feast  was 
solemnized,  was  rightly  preserved  in  its  essentials  by  tradition. 

The  Passover  was  confessedly,  according  to  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, next  to  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles,  the  chief 
feast  of  the  Jews.  It  was,  as  is  known,  founded  upon  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  and  took  its  name  from  the  sparing  of  the  first-bom. 
The  name  of  the  paschal  lamb  hbt  [from  hbt  to  spare  ;  sparing,  to 
pass  over]  was  transferred  to  the  feast  itself,  as  an  offering  for 
the  sparing  of  the  first-born.  The  Greek  itdaxa  is  formed  after  the 
Araamic  kJim.  Another  usual  nam^  of  the  feast  was  nhjcwn  hh,  to 
which  corresponds  the  Greek  koprr^  t&v  ii;viu*>v^ feast  of  unleavened 
hready  Luke  xxii.  1,  and  which  was  borrowed  from  the  unleavened 
bread,  the  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  this  feast.  The  sacrifice  and 
eating  of  a  lamb  formed  the  introduction  to  the  passover.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  offering  for  the  sparing  of  the  first-born,  and  hence, 
possessed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  true  nature  of  a  sacrifice  (which 
involves  always  the  idea  of  an  offering  on  behalf  of  another) ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  devoted  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  be- 
cause out  of  its  sacrifice  the  feeling  of  deliverance  evolved  itself 
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vividly.  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  denied  that  the  paschal 
lamb  was  at  all  a  sacrifice,  although  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
so  in  the  Mosaic  law.  (Compare  Exodus  xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  xxxiv. 
25.)  Even  Hengstenberg  (Christology,  p.  277)  believes  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  an  offering  of  atonement.* 

This  is  so  far  correct,  that  the  paschal  lamb  cannot  be  accounted 
either  a  rfeft^-offering  or  a  wVoffering,  which  alone  expressed  the 
idea  of  atonement,  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  lambs  were  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  secondly,  the  offerings  were  entirely  consumed 
by  fire ;  but  the  paschal  lamb,  like  a  thank-offering,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  eaten  by  the  persons  who  offered  it.  The  idea  of  substi- 
tution is  not  the  less  clear,  however,  in  the  offering  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  for  the  posts  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelites  were  sprinkled 
with  its  blood,  in  order  that  the  destroying  angel  might  pass  over, 
Exodus  xii.  7.  It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
rectness, that  the  paschal  lamb  possessed  a  specific  character  entirely 
its  own.  It  blended  the  peculiarity  of  the  expiatory  offering  with 
that  of  the  thank-offering,  and  in  this  very  union  displayed  most 
impressively  its  typical  character  as  a  symbol  of  the  offering  of 
Christ,  uniting  at  once  motives  for  the  profoundest  sorrow,  and  oc- 
casion for  the  most  triumphant  joy. 

The  paschal  lamb,  as  the^r«^  offering  enjoined  by  God,  for  the 
Israelites,  and  as  the  germ  of  all  the  others,  included  in  itself  all 
their  collective  peculiarities. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  month  Nisan  or  Abib,  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  accordance  with  the  institution  of  Moses,  was  to  select  the 
male-kid  for  the  sacrifice.  It  might  be  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats, 
only,  like  all  sacrificial  beasts,  without  blemish.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  same  month  towards  evening  (&:**}?»  V* — ^Exodus  xii  6 
— a  vague  expression,  which  sometimes  was  understood  to  mean 
the  time  before  sunset,  from  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  the  time  after  sunset,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening)  the  victim  was  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  temple  (on  this 
account  the  passover  could  be  held  in  Jerusalem  only),  and  the  meal 
prepared.  The  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  moreover,  might  fall  on  any 
day  of  the  week,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  as  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  history  of  the  Easter^ 
Controversies  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  in  the  Christian  church 
that  the  custom  gradually  predominated,  of  fixing  the  Easter  festi- 
val always  on  the  Sunday.    The  calendar  of  the  modem  Jews  is  so 

*  Scholl,  in  his  work  on  The  Ideas  of  Offerings,  amongst  the  andentSi  espedallj  the 
Jews — ^in  Klaibers  Stnd.  Der  Evang.  Gkistlichk.  in  Wirtembeig,  4ten  Bandes,  erstos  Heft 
Stattgardt»  1832,  S.  50,  ft — ^proves  that  in  the  Old  Testament  yiew,  ererj  offering,  even 
the  thank-offering  was  regarded  as  expiatory,  if  the  offerer  stood  in  need  of  ezpiadoik 
Bzpiation  was  in  all  offerings  the  essentiallj  fundamental  idea. 
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regulated^  indeed,  that  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  can  never  fiUl  on  a 
Friday.  (Compare  Ideler's  Chronological  Manual,  B.  I.  sect.  515, 
seq.)  But  this  custom  cannot,  as  is  done  by  Ideler,  and  by  Hitzig 
(Ostend  und  Pfingsten,  a  circular  letter  to  Ideler,  HeideL,  1837,  p. 
38),  be  transferred  to  earlier  times. 

This  latter  regulation  of  the  Jews  originated,  perhaps,  merely 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  coincidence  of  the  feast  with  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  other  hypothesis  of  Hitzig  is  also  entirely 
erroneous,  and  moreover  stands  in  opposition  to  this  assumption. — 
(Compare  in  Loc.  Cit.  sect.  26.)  It  is  that  the  week  Sabbath 
always  coincided  with  the  festival  Sabbath.  To  determine  when 
the  feast  should  begin,  depended  solely  upon  the  relation  of  the 
moon's  phases  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  was  altogether  independent 
of  the  days  of  the  week  (Compare  Neander's  Kirchengesch.  B.  II. 
p.  522,  seq.) 

For  the  proper  solemnization  of  the  feast,  which  extended  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan,  the  dwelling  was  carefully 
purged  of  aU  leaven.  Compare  on  the  significance  of  this  symbol- 
ical usage  1  Cor.  v.  6,  seq.  and  the  exposition  of  this  passcige  ;  and 
during  the  feast  only  unleavened  bread  {d^vfia  =  nSjoa)  was  used  as 
bread  of  ^rrow :  dprog  nivdovg^  ddvvjjg,  ^A/^'ccjf ,  Deut.  xvi  3  ;  Psalms 
cxxvii.  2  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27.  The  paschal  lamb  itself  was  not  to  be 
seethed  in  water,  but  roasted  with  fire.  It  was  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs  (B'»'}'n})  and  unleavened  bread.  At  the  meal,  not  under  ten, 
and  not  over  twenty  persons  might  be  present,  who  were  to  consume 
the  whole  lamb  ;  the  residue  was  burnt  with  fire. 

Their  conduct  during  the  meal  was  likewise  specially  prescribed, 
and,  according  to  the  later  account  of  the  Talmud,  was  as  follows. 
The  head  of  the  household,  who  officiated  as  priest,  commenced  the 
ceremony  with  a  short  prayer,  and  then  handed  round  to  those 
present,  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  After  all  had  drank  and 
washed  their  hands,  the  viands  mentioned,  viz.,  the  paschal  lamb, 
the  bitter  herbs,  with  the  unleavened  bread,  and  other  dishes,  were 
served  up.  Whilst  they  ate,  the  son  of  the  house  asked  the  father 
what  all  this  imported,  and  the  latter  then  mentioned  that  it  was 
done  in  commemoration  of  the  departure  from  Egypt.  The  113th 
and  114th  Psalms  were  then  read,  the  first  of  which  is  a  general 
song  of  praise ;  but  the  other  is  a  song  of  triumph,  in  which  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt  is  described  as  a  mighty  saving  interposition 
of  Jehovah.  After  this  the  second  cup  is  passed  round,  and,  when 
all  had  partaken  of  it,  the  master  of  the  house  took  the  unleavened 
bread,  formed  into  thin  flat  cakes,  broke  it;  and  divided  it  among 
those  present,  who  dipped  it  in  the  liquor  of  the  bitter  herbs  (no'j'»»i) 
and  ate  it.  The  third  cup,  which  is  called  "  The  cup  of  blessing," 
(nsnan  d*i»),  was  then  handed  round,  and  to  this  succeeded  the  singing 
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of  Psalms  cxv.-cxyiu.  After  the  fourth  cup,  the  Psalms  cxx.* 
cxxxvii,  were  sometimes  recited  ;  (these  (cxx.-cxxxiv.)  are  the  so 
called  songs  of  degrees ;  together  with  certain  psalms  of  praise, 
collectively  entitled  the  great  hallelujah),  and  the  feast  concladed 
with  a  fifth  cup.  (Compare  on  this  Limdius'  Jiidische  Heiligthu- 
mer,  p.  970,  and  Jahn's  Alterth.  Th.  iii  Winer's  BibL  Eeallex,  B. 
II.  p.  230.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  principal  passages  upon  the 
paschal  feast  are  Exodus  xiL  1-20  ;  Levit.  xziii.  4-8 ;  Numb,  zxviii 
16-25  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  which  the  Evangelists  give  of  the  Passover  of  JesoB 
agree  in  essentials  with  the  above  description.  The  Lord  officiated 
amongst  his  disciples  as  head  of  the  family,  and  priest.  He  engaged 
in  the  prayer  and  song — ^broke  the  bread  and  divided  the  cups  of 
wine — but  above  all,  seized  the  moral  uses  of  the  passover  in  their 
deepest  significance,  and  consecrated  them  to  holy  transactions  of  a 
higher  kind,  which  were  to  be  repeated  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
Church  of  the  Lord,  until  the  day  of  his  second  coming  (1  Cor.  xL  26.) 

After  these  general  remarks  we  shall  consider,  first,  the  narrative 
of  the  synoptical  Evangelists  (Matth.  xxvi  17-19,  and  parallels) 
regarding  the  preparations  for  the  paschal  feast  at  Jerusalem.  The 
account  is  thought  by  many  to  include  a  miraculous  element.  Mi- 
raculous, accordingly,  must  be  the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus,  'that  the 
two  disciples  whom  he  sent  should  meet  a  servant  with  a  cruse  of 
water  i^  Miraculous,  also,  the  giving  of  the  apartment  for  the  pass- 
over  by  the  householder  !  But  the  narrative  does  not  furnish  the 
impartial  interpreter  with  the  slightest  reason  which  could  justify 
this  view :  and  while  it  is  doubtless  absolutely  necessary  to  guaid 
ourselves  from  taking  a  superficial  view  of  those  narratives  in  which 
the  writers  manifestly  intended  to  exhibit  a  miraculous  element,  it 
is  not  less  necessary  to  avoid  obtruding  that  element  into  passages 
where  it  is  not  expressly  indicated.  It  corresponds  perfectly  with 
the  scope  of  the  narratives,  that  Christ  had  previously  covenanted 
with  a  person  in  Jerusalem  who  was  favourably  disposed,  and  had 
arranged  to  hold  the  passover  with  the  disciples  in  an  apartment  of 
his  house.  That  the  Lord  did  not  plainly  mention  the  man's  name 
and  residence  to  the  disciples  whom  he  sent  before  to  prepare  for  all 
the  Twelve,  but  referred  them  to  the  guidance  of  a  servant,  is 
easily  explained.  As  Theophylact,  and  many  after  him,  have  ob- 
served, it  was  in  order  that  Judas  Iscariot  should  not  know  before- 
hand where  the  paschal  feast  was  to  be  solemnized  ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  able  to  give  the  high  priests  an  opportunity  of  ar- 
resting Jesus  in  the  city  previous  to  the  feast.    But  the  Saviour 

*  The  event  certainly  seems  to  involve  a  miracle,  and  is  precisely  parallel  to  our 
Lord*s  sending  the  disciples  for  the  oolt  on  which  he  was  to  ride  into  Jemsalem.  As  to 
the  reasons  fbr  it,  it  is  sufficient  that  there  is  none  against  it— K. 
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was,  on  this  occasion,  naturally  desirous  of  observing  the  sacred 
ceremony  in  peace  and  tranquillity  with  his  followers.  On  their 
coming  to  the  feast,  Judas  learned,  indeed,  where  it  was  to  be  held,  but 
he  could  not  now  withdraw  himself  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  it 
to  the  priests,  without  exciting  suspicion  ;  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  depart,  before  the  Supper,  the  night  had  already  fallen  (John 
xiii.  30),  so  that  Judas  could  not  hope,  even  had  he  collected  the 
officials,  to  find  Jesus  still  in  the  city  ;  therefore  he  led  them  straight 
to  Gethsemane. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  the  miraculous  character  of  the  trans- 
action, it  will  be  found  impossible  to  assign  a  sufficient  object  for 
the  miracle  ;  yet  this  is  the  true  criterion  by  which  veritable  mira- 
cles are  to  be  distinguished  from  useless  playing  with  higher  powers. 
And  what  object  of  the  miraculous  can  be  perceived  in  such  an  oc- 
currence ?  It  may  be  said,  that  it  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  disciples.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  betrayed  no 
such  weakness,  as  rendered  the  corroboration  of  their  faith  neces- 
sary at  that  particular  moment.  And  then,  after  the  infinitely 
more  sublime  miracles  which  they  had  witnessed,  the  fact  was  not 
sufficiently  significant  to  fortify  them  essentially.  Finally,  that  it 
might  be  at  all  acknowledged  as  a  miracle,  it  must  have  been  added, 
that  no  pre-arrangement  had  taken  place.  And,  since  the  historians 
do  not  intimate  this  with  even  a  word,  the  view  of  the  occurrence 
which  we  have  taken  is  manifestly  the  only  one  which  is  tenable. 

Finally,  the  accounts  of  Luke  and  Mark  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  by  their  carefulness  and  the  minuteness  of  their  informa- 
tion. Both  make  mention  of  the  man  with  the  jar  of  water  who 
should  conduct  the  two  disciples — describe  the  kind  of  room  chosen 
for  the  festival,  and  Luke  xxii.  8  expressly  mentions  Peter  and 
John  as  the  two  disciples  who  received  the  order  to  make  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  evening. 

Matth.  xxvi.  17. — The  synoptical  writers  unanimously  state  the 
day  on  which  this  preparation  was  made,  as  the  first  day  of  unleav- 
ened bread  (Trpdri]  ifjfiepa  rdv  d^vfju^v).  Matthew's  addition  :  ttov  OS- 
Xeig  kTOifida(,>niv  abi  <payelv  rb  -rrdaxa  ;  where  wilt  thou  that  we  pre- 
parcy  etc. — and  still  more  definitely  the  statements  of  Mark  (dre  to 
ndcjxa  edvov,  sciL  ol  'lovdaloi) — and  of  Luke  {iv  ^  idei  ^veadai  ro  Trdo- 
xa),  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 
The  day  meant  was  that  on  which  they  had  already  removed  aU 
leaven  and  leavened  bread  from  the  houses,  and  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  Jewish  custom,  was  about  sunset,  or  six  o'clock  in  the: 
evening,  they  slaughtered  the  lamb,  with  the  eating  of  which  the^ 
feast  opened.* 

♦  According  to  Ranch's  view,  to  be  presently  more  exactly  characterized,  and  wbiolk 
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If  this  passage  were  considered  by  itself,  no  difficulty  could  ever 
have  arisen ;  it  arises  only  upon  comparing  the  passages  John  xiii 
1,  xviii.  28,  xix.  14  and  31.  From  John's  account,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Bedeemer  had  not  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  at 
the  legally-appointed  period,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  ;  nay, 
since  he  has  not  even  spoken  of  the  passover,  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful from  his  account,  whether  or  not  Christ  solemnized  this  festival 
with  his  disciples  at  all.  It  may  also  appear  remarkable  that  the 
Jews,  as  appears  from  the  representation  of  the  synoptical  Evan- 
gelists, must  have  condemned  Jesus  on  the  first  day  of  the  passover; 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  feast !  But  on  this 
point  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  they  who  executed  the  sentence 
were  certainly  heathen  Bomans.  As  regards  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, so  little  contrary  were  they  to  the  character  of  the  feast,  that, 
as  Tholuck,  on  John  xiii.  1,  observes,  the  Judges  had  a  larger  haU 
for  their  sittings  (V»njn-«j"n7to)  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast  days,  because 
on  such  days  the  cases  were  more  numerous.  The  passing  of  the 
sentence,  and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  as,  for  example,  im- 
prisonment, were  regarded  as  sacred  proceedings,  corresponding  en- 
tirely with  the  character  of  the  feast.  Compare,  on  this  point,  John 
vii.  37,  45,  46  ;  John  x.  31 ;  Acts  xii  3.  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  the  typical  character  of  the  paschal  lamb,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  renders 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Lord  died  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
paschal  lamb  should  be  slain,  extremely  probable. 

The  proper  difficulty  arises  from  the  passages  of  John  quoted 
above.  These,  regarded  separately,  may,  however,  be  reconciled 
without  much  labour  up  to  the  passage  John  xviii  28.  John  xiii.  1, 
the  -rrpb  de  r^g  ioprijg  tov  Trdaxdy  and  before  the  feasts  etc.,  is  very  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  that  John  wrote  for  Greeks,  who  did  not, 
like  the  Jews,  compute  the  beginning  of  the  day  from  sunset 
Hence  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  might  be  as  justly  called  the  day 
before  the  passover,  as  (after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening)  it  might 
be  called  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  Add  to  this,  that  the  words 
quoted  are  not  connected  immediately  with  the  narrative  of  the  sup- 
per, but  with  his  consciousness  that  his  hour  was  come.  In  ver.  2, 
•especially,  koX  delTrvov  yevofiivov,  render  it  evident  that  the  supper 
was  later.  Accordingly,  we  must  translate — "  When  the  passover 
drew  nigh,  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  when  the  meal 
-was  prepared,"  etc.  (Yet  on  this  difficult  construction,  consult  par- 
ticulars in  our  illustration  of  the  passage.)  But,  in  the  passages 
John  xix.  14-31,  in  which  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  called 

Fiiscb  had  previously  promulgated  in  his  treatise  on  the  paschal  lamb,  1758 — the  paschal 
iamb  was  eaten,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  begmning  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  that  is,  at  the 
transition-point  from  the  13th  to  the  14th,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the 
•evening,  after  our  reckoning:  a  hypothesis  which,  indeed,  throws  light  upon  many 
^ints,  but  by  no  means  removes  all  the  difficulties. 
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j|9  napaaicevrj  rov  ndaxa,  preparation  of  the  Passover ^  this  expression 
^•^  may  be  tEiken  as  indicating  the  day  previous  to  the  Sabbath  which 
occurs  during  the  paschal  feast ;  and  which  was  therefore  observed 
as  a  pecnliarly  sacred  vigil,  or  day  of  preparation.  This  explanation 
of  the  expression  acquires  force  from  the  fact,  that  not  the  slightest 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  Trapaanev^^  preparation,  was  commonly 
used  to  signify  a  day  of  preparation  for  a  feast.  (Compare  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  exposition  of  the  passage  quoted.)  The  passage  in 
John  xviii  28,  is  far  more  difScult,  however,  and  it  is  only  in  con- 
nexion with  it  that  the  proper  import  of  the  others  can  be  ascer- 
tained :  "  the  Jews,  it  is  here  stated,  went  not  into  the  PrsBtorium 
of  Pilate,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  dXX'  Iva  fpdy(M>at  to  ndaxay 
but  that  they  might  eat  the  pasaover,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  not  yet  held  the  passover,  whilst,  according  to  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  Jesus  had  on  the  previous  evening  celebrated  it 
with  his  disciples. 

This  striking  variation  in  the  chronology  has,  to  some  extent, 
led  scholars  to  very  arbitrary  conclusions.*  Whilst  Bretschneider 
makes  use  of  it  to  repudiate  the  Gospel  of  John,  others,  as  Usteri 
and  Theilef  have  drawn  from  it  inferences  in  favour  of  John,  and 
against  the  Synoptical  Gtwpels.  But,  in  decisive  opposition  to  the 
contradictory  views  of  both  parties,  in  this  controversy,  is  the  re- 
markable circumstance — on  which  Tholuck  (on  John  xiii.  1)  lays 
much  stress — that  the  churches  of  Asia  MinorJ  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  paschal  feast  should  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Jews,  according  to  the  custom  introduced  by  John  into 
Ephesus.  The  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the 
opposite  view,  following  the  authority  of  Peter  and  Paul.§  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  description  by  John  in  no  way  contradicts 
the  notion  that  Jesus  held  the  passover  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jews.  But,  even  if  the  contradiction  were  irreconcileable,  may  we 
not  ask  if  it  is  not  admissible  here,  as  in  other  passages,  simply  to  say 

*  Tholuck  (fifth  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  John,  247,  note)  remarks  veiy  oor- 
rectlj,  that  even  if  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  fioled,  jet  iVom  this  apparent  discrepancy; 
nothing  conld  be  inferred  against  the  credibility  of  the  evangelical  history,  since  it  Ib 
self-evident  that  a  real  discrepancy  could  not  have  occurred  amongst  the  Evangelists  on 
such  a  point  Especially  so,  I  would  subjoin,  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  myth  or 
legend  could  have  sprung  up  upon  a  point  in  itself  so  irrelevant,  and,  historically  consid- 
ered, so  difficult  to  be  overlooked.  Now,  since  the  discovery  at  any  time  of  a  new  arch»- 
ological  fact — as  Tholuck  quite  correctly  remarks — ^might  turn  the  proof  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  one,  therefore^  acts  best  to  treat  this  entire  investigation  as  purely  one  of  antiqua- 
rian importance. 

f  The  former,  in  the  '*  Conunentatio  oritica,  in  qua  evangelium  Joannis  genuinum  ease 
ex  comparatis  qautuor  evangeliorum,  narrationibus,  de  coena  ultimo,  et  de  passions  J* 
Chr.  Ostenditur.  Turici,  1823."    The  latter  m  Winer's  "  Krit  Journal,"  vol  iL  p.  2. 

\  (In  the  celebrated  controversy  on  the  Easter  Festival,  in  the  second  century.) 

§  Compare  the  passages  in  my  "Monum.  Hist.  Eocl  voL  i.  p.  271,  e<  seq. 
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that  John,  or  even  the  Synoptical  Evangelists,  erred  in  assigning  the 
time  of  the  meal,  and  confounded  one  day  with  the  other,  without 
any  further  imputation  against  their  credibility  ?  The  impossibility 
of  this  interchange  cannot  be  strictly  maintained,  yet  the  assumption 
can  in  no  way  be  made  probable,  for  John's  description  of  the  last 
hours  which  the  Lord  spent  on  earth,  bears  a  character  of  precision 
and  carefulness  which  renders  it  improbable  that  he  could  have  been 
mistaken  in  so  important  a  circumstance,  and  one  so  easily  remem- 
bered. And  even  as  to  the  Synoptical  writers  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  a  particular  so  momentous 
These  considerations  urgently  require  that  further  attempts  should 
be  made  to  reconcile  those  apparent  discrepancies  upon  which  so 
much  learning  and  sagacity  have  been  already  expended.  Compare 
the  more  special  investigation  of  this  subject  in  Tholuck's  Commen- 
tary on  John  xiii.  1,  fifth  edition.  Many  hypotheses  on  this  point 
must  be  rejected  at  once.  Amongst  these  are  the  notions  of  Beza, 
Calovius,  and  others,  that  the  Jevrs  had  postponed  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb  a  whole  day,  for  which  there  is  no  ground  whatever. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Jesus  had  arbitrarily  fixed 
the  festival  a  day  earlier  than  usual.  In  order  to  make  this  earlier 
date  of  the  feast  of  Jesus  explicable,  some  persons,  since  the  time 
of  Iken,  have  had  recourse  to  a  distinct  mode  of  computation  from 
the  moon  and  its  phases  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  amongst  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  which  would  at  least  do  away  with  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  earlier  celebration.  But  this  hypothesis  rests 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  later  sect  of  the  Karaites,  which  sprang 
out  of  that  of  the  Sadducees,  had  a  different  mode  of  computing  the 
moon's  phases  ;  but  whether  the  Sadducees  had  this  mode  at  the 
time  of  Christ  is  altogether  uncertain. 

There  remain,  therefore,  only  two  hypotheses  which  are  of  con- 
sequence, and  which  claim  any  consideration.  The  one  is  the  hy- 
pothesis proposed  by  Grotius  ;  that  the  Saviour  ate  a  commemora- 
tive passover  {ndaxa  fivrjfiovevriKov)^  not  a  sacrificial  one  (dvaifiov). 
By  the  first  name  is  signified  a  lamb,  which,  without  being  properly 
a  paschal  lamb — this,  as  has  been  stated,  was  to  be  slaughtered  and 
eaten  in  Jerusalem  only — ^was  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
Jews  have  eaten  such  a  commemorative  passover  ever  since  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  whilst  living  dispersed  amongst  foreign  na- 
tions. But  that  it  was  the  custom,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Temple,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  to  eat  a  commemorative  passover  out 
of  Jerusalem,  is  not  only  indemonstrable,  but  improbable :  not  to 
mention  that  Luke  xxii.  7  must  certainly  refer  to  the  dvaifiov,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  Jerusalem  itself,  Jesus  would  have  eaten  any 
other  than  the  customary  paschal  lamb.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Jews  solemnize  their  commemorative  passover  at  present  on 
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the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  in  order  to  preserve  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  character  of  the  festival.  We  can- 
not see  therefore  how  the  reference  to  this  custom  can  settle  the 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand  a  complete  solution  of  the  diflSi- 
culty  may  be  expected  from  that  other  intimation  of  John  xviii.  28. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  a  solemn  sacrifice 
was  presented,  which  was  called  >»}''^h  .  The  victim,  like  all  others 
presented  on  that  day,  was  called  riOB.  This  is  clearly  proved  by 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  2,  where  it  is  said  iga  i^x  nSn-^  h9|  »^J5IV  Here 
great  and  small  cattle  are  comprehended  under  the  m^b.  But  the 
proper  passover  was  always  a  male  kid  of  the  sheep  or  goats.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  other  sacrifices  during  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
some  of  which  were  oxen,  were  all  included  in  the  word  h^^.  In  a 
similar  sense  must  be  understood  o*'»:?fi,  in  2  Chronicles  xxxv.  7,  et 
seq. — as  including  the  various  passover  offerings. .  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cireumstance  to  which  Bynaeus  directs  attention  that  the 
entering  of  a  heathen  house  defiled  the  Jews  for  the  same  day  only; 
a  defilement  which  they  term  d^-*  ^aa. 

To  enter  the  Praetorium  of  Pilate  would  therefore  have  excluded 
the  Jews  from  the  Chagigah,  which  fell  on  the  same  day,  but  not 
from  the  passover  ;  which,  assuming  that  Jesus  died  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan,  would  not  have  occurred  until  the  following  day, 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tholuck  declares  himself  in  fa- 
'  vour  of  this  interpretation  ;  and  Lticke,  upon  the  whole,  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  only  he  is  opposed  to  the  usus  loquendi  that  ho^  can 
also  signify  other  offerings,  which  is,  however,  ftilly  established  by 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  by  others 
from  the  Eabbinical  writings.  In  this  hypothesis,  the  only  difficulty 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  phrase  ^yav  to  ndax<^j 
John  xviii.  28,  where  it  seems  to  indicate  the  real  passover ;  but 
even  the  position  of  the  article  in  this  connexion  admits  of  a  sim- 
ple explanation,  from  the  fact,  that  John  presumed  to  be  well 
known  to  his  readers,  the  yet  prospective  participation  of  the  Cha- 
gigah which  was  signified  by  the  name  Tidaxa,^ 

*  Tholuck,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  John,  stated  that  the  treatise  ot 
Kauchupon  the  last  passover  of  Jesus  (in  Ullmann's  Stud,  und  Kritisch,  Jahrgersh,  1832), 
seemed  to  him  to  solve  all  douhts  respecting  the  difTerence  hetwoen  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical  writers.  Ranch  calls  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  if  the  passover,  according  to  the  law, 
was  to  be  eaten  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  the  day  is 
to  be  understood.  On  this  he  appeals  to  Josephus  (Arch.  ii.  5,  iii.  10).  So  that,  thus  in 
the  transition  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  the  paschal  lamb  should  be 
eaten.  Now,  even  if  this  were  quite  correct,  still  I  do  not  see  how  by  that  means  alone 
the  difficulties  can  be  entirely  obviated.  This  Tholuck  also  admits  in  the  fifth  edition. 
For  the  most  difficult  passage,  the  ^yelv  rb  irdaxa,  John  xviii.  28,  can,  even  after  this 
Tiew  being  granted,  be  understood  in  no  other  way  than  as  referring  to  the  additional 
offerings  connected  with  the  feast,  or  indeed,  as  Ranch  prefers,  to  the  unleavened  bread. 
But  the  fact  that,  according  to  this  hypothesis  there  must  be  assumed  an  intervening 
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Ver.  18, 19. — Under  the  making  ready  for  the  Passover,  which 
Jesus  entrusted  to  the  two  disciples,  Peter  and  John  (Luke  xxii.  8) 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  room  merely  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, but  also  and  chiefly  the  slaying  of  the  lamb.  That  should 
be  done  in  the  Temple,  and  on  that  day  every  Israelite  exercised, 
so  to  speak,  priestly  ftmctions.*  The  room  in  which  the  solemn 
festival  was  to  be  held  (Mark  and  Luke  use  for  it  KardXviui  =  ^evo^ 
doxelov,  so  Luke  ii.  7.  Yet  the  LXX.  use  the  word  KardXvfia  for 
«Dtp^  which  in  1  Samuel  ix.  22,  signifies  an  eating-room),  the  two 
more  careful  narrators  describe  as  an  dvdyaiov  (=  nj!>?  imeQ(^)  la- 
Tpiofievov,  furnished  chamber.  Mark  explains  the  latter  expression  by 
the  annexed  ^roifwv,  prepared,  that  is,  prepared  for  a  banquet,  fur- 
nished with  table  and  couches.  It  corresponds  with  the  Latin 
Sfemere,  which  signified  the  preparing  of  couches  for  a  banquet. 
We  have  no  direct  information  concerning  the  house-owner.  If,  as 
was  observed  above,  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  name  him,  on  account  of 

day,  not  a  festival  day,  between  the  partaking  of  the  paschal  meal  and  the  first  feast  day, 
manifestly  does  not  commend  it  to  a  fovonrable  reception. 

Ck)mpare  De  Wette  (in  den  Stad.  1834 ;  h.  4).  In  other  respects  several  important 
considerations  fitvour  this  hypothesis  of  Bauch.  For  instance,  the  passage  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Sanhedrim,  fol  43,  s.  1),  where  it  is  said,  "on  the  evening  of  the  passover,"  that 
is,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  **  they  cmdfied  Jesos."  This,  for  example,  seems  to  assume 
that  Jesus  ate  the  lamb  at  ihe  beginmng  of  the  day.  The  stat^nent  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria also— -in  the  fragments  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Passover,  published  in  J.  A.  Fabii- 
dus*  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  vol  il  p.  66 — ^that  the  paschal  festival  of  Chrirt 
as  a  symbolic  one,  fell  upon  the  thirteenth,  and  his  sufferings  on  the  fourteenth  of  NIsan, 
is  fblly  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  beginning  of  the  day  acoording  to  Jewish 
computation,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  comple- 
ting, as  belonging  to  the  previous  day.  Compare  Ideler's  Chronology,  Berlin,  1831,  sect 
216,  seq.  Schneckenburger's  view  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  passion-week,  in  his  contri- 
butions to  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  s.  1,  seq.,  is  still  lees  satisfactoiy  than 
Kauch's.  According  to  his  view,  the  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  Wednesday,  and 
have  lain  in  the  grave  three  whole  days,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

He  seeks  to  establish  this  hypothesis  by  the  following  means : — ^He  understands  the 
napaoKevTjj  preparation  (John  xix.  31,  42)  as  a  distinct  feast,  belonging  to  the  cycle  of 
the  passover,  which  had  reference  to  the  harvest,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  a  preparation  fyt 
Pentecost  Still,  the  passages  from  Philo,  to  which  this  scholar  appeals,  have  faOed  to 
convince  me  of  the  tenableness  of  his  explanation.  I  entirely  agree  with  Sieffert  (uber 
den  Matth»us,p.  128:  note),  when  he  says,  "The  entire  investigation  concerning  the 
celebration  of  Jesus'  last  paschal  meal,  has  no  influence  whatever  in  determining  the 
day  of  the  week.  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday,  acoording  to  all  the  Evangelists. 
Hence  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  Friday  was  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth  of 
Kisan.** 

*  Philo  de  vita  Mosis,  p.  686,  says  of  the  paschal  feast,  avfiirav  rh  iBvo^  lep^rat.  *'  The 
priests  alone  could  not  possibly  slay  all  the  lambs,  the  number  of  which,  at  this  feast^ 
must  have  amounted  to  two  millions,  acoording  to  Josephus."  But  this  calculation  is 
surely  exaggerated,  since  at  least  ten  persons  should  eat  of  every  lamb.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  during  the  paschal  feasts,  there  were  two  millions  of  men  present  in  Jerusalem. 
Then,  at  most,  the  number  of  lambs  would  amount  to  200,000 ;  but  even  this  number  is 
quite  great  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  priests,  in  the  space  of  a  fbw  houis^ 
from  three  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  in  the  evening,  to  slay  them. 
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Judas,  yet  it  would  seem  that  Matthew,  when  he  wrote  afterwards, 
might  have  given  his  name.  But  he  merely  says  npbg  rbv  delva,  a 
certain  one.  An  expression  that  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
•ijrii,  which  always  occurs  m  connexion  with  ''5teV«,  and  signifies 
something  which,  though  known,  it  is  not  convenient  to  express. 
Compare  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  1  Samuel  xxi.  2.  The  supposition  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Matthew  did  not  name  the  man,  lest  he  should  com- 
promise him,  for  he  himself,  or  at  least  his  family,  must  have  been 
living  when  Matthew  wrote.  It  is  not  expressly  stated  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Jesus :  but  the  words  "my  time  is  near"  (6  KcupS^fwv 
iyyvg  ^ortv),  in  Matth.  xxvi  18,  render  it  highly  probable.  The  ex- 
pression, iny  time,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
feast,  but  to  the  entire  development  of  the  life  of  the  Son,  as  or- 
dained by  the  Father,  and  which  was  now  approaching  its  com- 
pletion. If  the  expression  KoipS^  fiov^  or  the  synonymous  one  &pa 
fiov^  indicate  apparently  a  mere  date  (as  in  John  ii.  4,  vii.  6)  yet  a 
closer  examination  will  shew  that  even  in  these  passages  it  has  a 
deeper  significance,  to  which  the  pronoun  manifestly  refers  :  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time  was  fixed  by  the  will  of 
the  heavenly  Father.  Compare  the  explication  of  the  above  pas- 
sage. This  then  makes  it  probable  that  the  possessor  of  the  house 
was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  the  Lord.  We  might  hazard  a  supposi- 
tion as  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or  Nicodemus,  for  the  dwelling 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  distinguished  man.  This  view  being 
admitted,  the  npS^  ae  noici  rb  -rrdaxa,  I  keep  the  Passover  with  theCy 
wiU  not  convey  the  sense  of  a  dry  announcement  merely,  but  will 
appear  as  an  expression  of  the  Saviour's  love  towards  his  disciple. 
"  In  your  very  house  I  desire  to  keep  the  feast  with  my  disciples." 

Like  Zaccheus,  this  man  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  token  of 
fiivour,  that  the  Lord  should  in  this  way  consecrate  his  dwelling. 
That  he  was  not  present  at  the  meal  is  explained  very  simply  ;  be- 
cause, as  master  of  the  house,  he  had  to  officiate  amongst  his  own 
fiimily  in  conducting  the  paschal  feast. 

After  this  account  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  feast,  im- 
mediately follows  the  description  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meal 
itself.  Towards  evening  (at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan) 
Jesus  sat  down  to  the  repast  with  his  disciples,  that  is  with  all  the 
twelve,  as  the  Synoptical  Evangelists  imanimously  state,  Matth. 
xxvi.  20  :  if\l>iag  yevofjUvTig,  Luke  has  5re  iyivero  7}  6pa.  Where 
it  is  simply  an  indication  of  the  hour,  since  the  pronoun  fwv  is 
wanting. 

The  article  indicates  the  definite  time  for  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is,  "  When  the  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  law  was  come."  For  the  dveKuro  in  Matthew,  Luke 
has  (xxii,  14)  dvineoe.    Both  expressions  were  in  common  use  to 
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signify  the  sitting  down  to  a  meaL  Loire  alone — zxii  14-18 — gives 
ns  the  words  with  which  the  Redeemer  introduced  the  festival,  and 
also  its  solemn  opening.  The  words  commence,  as  was  natoral, 
with  the  mention  of  his  prospective  snflFerings,  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  yearning  desire  to  partake  of  the  paschal  feast  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  with  his  followers,  in  this  temporal  and  earthly 
state  (aluw  ovrog).  The  opening,  "ardently  have  I  desired**  (hnBvfu^ 
ine${^Tfaa)y  bears  a  character  most  profound  and  heart-toaching. 
How  purely  human,  how  thoroughly  susceptible  of  love,  of  desire, 
of  sorrow,  how  far  from  all  stoical  apathy,  appears  the  Saviour  1 1 
'Enidi^lVy  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  signifies  in  its  higher 
sense,  a  strong  desire,  a  longing,  equivalent  to  '^^ — and  its' meaning 
is  further  intensified  by  the  annexed  hnOvfug.,  Compare  (Genesis 
xxxi  30,  where  the  LXX.  also  have  it.  In  entire  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  customs  described  above,  Jesus  commenced  the  ceremony 
with  a  thanksgiving  prayer  (ehxo^i<^(^a^  cZttc),  and  then  handed 
round  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17).  This  cup  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  was  circulated  at  the  holy  supper,  for  the  latter  was 
not  filled  until  the  paschal  feast  was  concluded.  (Compare  Luke 
xxiL  28.)  The  former  was  the  first  cup  before  that  feast.  Of  the 
others  which  immediately  followed  it,  the  evangelical  history  is 
silent. 

To  the  usual  words  with  which  this  cup  was  distributed,  Tud^ert 
TovTo,  KciX  duLfupiaars  kavrdl^,  take  this  and  distribute  among  your-- 
sdvesy  Luke,  verse  18,  adds  the  remark  ov  firj  nUo  dnb  tov  yewrj^ 
fMTog  TTJg  dfinihw  £(i)g  hov  i)  ^aatXda  tov  deov  iXBy,  I  shall  not  drink 
of  the  fruit,  etc.  The  same  thought  he  had  already  expressed 
^uke  xxii  16)  in  connexion  with  "  eating  the  Passover."  (In  the 
latter  place,  the  formula  nXrjpcjd^  iv  t$  PaatXetg,  stands  for  the  eXdti 
ij  pcunXela.  The  reading  Pqci)6^  is  certainly  formed  after  Matthew 
xxvL  29,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  the  question  arises.  What 
should  be  supplied  in  nXripcd&fj  ?  We  might  add  navTay  but  follow- 
ing Matthew  xxvi  29,  where  the  same  thought  is  more  precisely 
expressed,  rrdaxo'  must  be  supplied.  So  that  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  "  until  the  passover  shall  be  celebrated  in  a  more  perfect  form 
iu  the  kingdom  of  God.")  Regarding  the  thought  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  the  exposition  of  Matthew  xxvi  29.  Here  we  have 
only  to  enquire  whether  the  position  of  these  words  before  the  sup- 
per, according  to  Luke,  or  after  it,  according  to  Matthew  xxvi.  29, 
bo  the  more  correct. 

To  me  it  does  not  appear  at  aU  improbable  that  Jesus  uttered 
the  same  thought  more  than  once.  In  it  is  concentrated  the  entire 
consolation  which  the  Saviour  imparted  to  his  disciples  upon  mention- 
in,  r  his  suffering,  and  that  this  was  to  be  their  last  meal  in  company; 
to/     e  present  indeed  we  no  longer  keep  the  paschal  feast  together, 
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but  we  shall  celebrate  it  more  gloriously  in  my  kingdom."  The  fact 
that  Jesus  recurred  to  the  same  thought  Luke  xxii.  29,  80,  in  the 
altercation  among  the  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest,  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  this  view.  If  the  repetition  be  not  admitted, 
however,  then  the  thought  stands  most  appropriately  after  the  sup- 
per, for  even  in  the  supper  the  passover  is  already  spiritualized,  and 
to  this  seems  to  belong  the  idea  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi  it  will 
receive  its  final  completion. 

At  this  point,  as  we  observed  when  arranging  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  last  supper  of  the  Lord,  arose  no  doubt  the  strife 
amongst  the  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest,  Luke  xxii 
24-80,  which  occasioned  the  feet-washing,  John  xiii  This  hap- 
pened, as  is  manifest  from  John  xiii  4,  iyelperai  ^k  rov  delTwov  com- 
pared with  verse  12,  after  they  had  sat  down  to  the  meal,  and 
during  the  presence  of  Judas.  So  that  the  Saviour  must  have 
washed  his  very  betrayer's  feet,  which  renders  his  humility  more 
striking.  Here  only  can  this  discourse  be  placed  therefore,  for  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  the  traitor,  Judas 
withdrew. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  dispute,  nothing  is  mentioned :  the 
common  conjecture  as  to  its  origin  is,  that  the  apostles  were  still  ex- 
pecting the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom  by  the  Redeemer, 
and  aspired  after  the  highest  places  which  they  supposed  it  would 
include  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained,  for  if  such  motives  had 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  the  remarks 
of  Christ  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  destroy  their  false  expec- 
tations, but  rather  to  confirm  them,  since  Jesus  promised  that  they 
should  sit  on  thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Com- 
pare Luke  xxii.  30,  with  Matthew  xix.  28,  and  our  observations  in 
the  Commentary  on  these  passages.  In  the  parallel  case  (Matth« 
XX.  20,  seq.),  which  arose  from  an  external  occasion,  and  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  at  least  thought  they  perceived  such  a  striv- 
ing after  earthly  theocratic  power  in  the  children  of  Zebedee,  there 
is  no  expression  which  could  be  so  misunderstood  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Saviour  himself  excited  their  strife  ;  on  the  con- 
trary Jesus  represents  the  surrender  of  life  itself  as  the  necessary 
expression  of  pure  love,  Matth.  xx.  28. 

Besides,  according  to  this  view,  the  disciples  would  appear  in 
the  highest  degree  devoid  of  sympathy,  were  it  possible  for  them, 
at  a  moment  so  sacred,  to  think  more  of  themselves  than  (f  their 
lord  and  master.  The  conjecture  that  the  contention  arose  concern- 
ing their  several  places  at  the  table  appears  far  more  acceptable. 
Each  of  them  wished  to  seat  himself  near  the  Lord ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  these  which  they  sought  essentially  through  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  might  have  caused  some  reference  to  higher  or  lower 
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If  this  passage  were  considered  by  itself,  no  difficulty  could  ever 
have  arisen  ;  it  arises  only  upon  comparing  the  passages  John  xiii 
1,  xviii.  28,  xix.  14  and  31.  From  John's  account,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Redeemer  had  not  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  at 
the  legally-appointed  period,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  ;  nay, 
since  he  has  not  even  spoken  of  the  passover,  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful from  his  account,  whether  or  not  Christ  solemnized  this  festival 
with  his  disciples  at  all.  It  may  also  appear  remarkable  that  the 
Jews,  as  appears  from  the  representation  of  the  synoptical  Evan- 
gelists, must  have  condemned  Jesus  on  the  first  day  of  the  passover; 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  feast  1  But  on  this 
point  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  they  who  executed  the  sentence 
were  certainly  heathen  Romans.  As  regards  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, so  little  contrary  were  they  to  the  character  of  the  feast,  that, 
as  Tholuck,  on  John  xiil  1,  observes,  the  Judges  had  a  larger  hall 
for  their  sittings  (Vsnin-tDn-Tte)  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast  days,  because 
on  such  days  the  cases  were  more  numerous.  The  passing  of  the 
sentence,  and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  as,  for  example,  im- 
prisonment, were  regarded  as  sacred  proceedings,  corresponding  en- 
tirely with  the  character  of  the  feast.  Compare,  on  this  point,  John 
vii.  87,  45,  46  ;  John  x.  31 ;  Acts  xii  3.  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  the  typical  character  of  the  paschal  lamb,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  renders 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Lord  died  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
paschal  lamb  should  be  slain,  extremely  probable. 

The  proper  difficulty  arises  from  the  passages  of  John  quoted 
above.  These,  regarded  separately,  may,  however,  be  reconciled 
without  much  labour  up  to  the  passage  John  xviii.  28.  John  xiii  1, 
the  TTpb  6e  TTjg  ioprfjg  rov  ndaxa^  and  before  the  feast,  etc.,  is  very  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  that  John  wrote  for  Greeks,  who  did  not, 
like  the  Jews,  compute  the  beginning  of  the  day  from  sunset 
Hence  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  might  be  as  justly  called  the  day 
before  the  passover,  as  (after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening)  it  might 
be  called  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  Add  to  this,  that  the  words 
quoted  are  not  connected  immediately  with  the  narrative  of  the  sup- 
per, but  with  his  consciousness  that  his  hour  was  come.  In  ver.  2, 
'especially,  kcu  deiirvov  yevofi^vov,  render  it  evident  that  the  supper 
was  later.  Accordingly,  we  must  translate — "  When  the  passover 
drew  nigh,  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  when  the  meal 
vms  prepared,"  etc.  (Yet  on  this  difficult  construction,  consult  par- 
ticulars in  our  illustration  of  the  passage.)  But,  in  the  passages 
John  xix.  14r-31,  in  which  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  called 

fVisch  had  previously  promulgated  in  his  treatise  on  the  paschal  lamh,  1758 — ^the  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  that  is,  at  the 
transition-point  fh)m  the  13th  to  the  14th,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the 
•evening,  after  our  reckoning:  a  hypothesis  which,  indeed,  throws  light  upon  many 
^ints,  but  by  no  means  removes  all  the  difficulties. 
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napaoKevrj  rov  trdaxa,  preparation  of  the  Passover,  this  expression 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  day  previous  to  the  Sabbath  which 
occurs  during  the  paschal  feast ;  and  which  was  therefore  observed 
as  a  peculiarly  sacred  vigQ,  or  day  of  preparation.  This  explanation 
of  the  expression  acquires  force  from  the  fact,  that  not  the  slightest 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  napaaicevrjj  preparation,  was  commonly 
used  to  signify  a  day  of  preparation  for  a  feast.  (Compare  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  exposition  of  the  passage  quoted.)  The  passage  in 
John  xviii.  28,  is  fiw  more  difficult,  however,  and  it  is  only  in  con- 
nexion with  it  that  the  proper  import  of  the  others  can  be  ascer- 
tained :  "  the  Jews,  it  is  here  statal,  went  not  into  the  PrsBtorium 
of  Pilate,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  dXX'  tva  <f>dy<»Hn  rb  irdaxa^ 
but  that  they  might  eai  the  passover,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  not  yet  held  the  passover,  whilst,  according  to  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  Jesus  had  on  the  previous  evening  celebrated  it 
with  his  disciples. 

This  striking  variation  in  the  chronology  has,  to  some  extent, 
led  scholars  to  very  arbitrary  conclusions.*  Whilst  Bretschneider 
makes  use  of  it  to  repudiate  the  Gospel  of  John,  others,  as  XJsteri 
and  Theilef  have  drawn  from  it  inferences  in  favour  of  John,  and 
against  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  But,  in  decisive  opposition  to  the 
contradictory  views  of  both  parties,  in  this  controversy,  is  the  re- 
markable circumstance^ — on  which  Tholuck  (on  John  xiii.  1)  lays 
much  stress — that  the  churches  of  Asia  MinorJ  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  paschal  feast  should  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Jews,  according  to  the  custom  introduced  by  John  into 
Ephesus.  The  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the 
opposite  view,  following  the  authority  of  Peter  and  Paul.§  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  description  by  John  in  no  way  contradicts 
the  notion  that  Jesus  held  the  passover  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jews.  But,  even  if  the  contradiction  were  irreconcileable,  may  wo 
not  ask  if  it  is  not  admissible  here,  as  in  other  passages,  simply  to  say 

*  Tholuck  (fifth  editkm  of  the  Oommentaiy  on  John,  247,  note)  remarks  veiy  oor* 
rectlj,  that  even  if  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  fiuled,  jet  from  this  apparent  discrepanoj, 
nothing  could  be  inferred  against  the  credibility  of  the  evangelical  history,  since  it  is 
self-evident  that  a  real  discrepancy  could  not  have  occurred  amongst  the  Evangelists  on 
such  a  point  EspeciaUy  so,  I  would  subjoin,  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  myth  or 
legend  could  have  sprung  up  upon  a  point  in  itself  so  irrelevant,  and,  historically  consid- 
ered, so  difficult  to  be  overlooked.  Now,  since  the  discovery  at  any  time  of  a  new  arch»- 
ological  fact — as  Tholuck  quite  correctly  remarks — might  turn  the  proof  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  one,  therefore^  acts  best  to  treat  this  entire  investigation  as  purely  one  of  antiqua* 
rian  importance. 

f  The  former,  in  the  '*  Commentatio  critica,  in  qua  evangelium  Joannis  genuinum  ease 
ex  comparatis  qautuor  evangeliorum,  narrationibus,  de  coena  ultimo,  et  de  passione  J. 
Ohr.  Ostenditur.  Turici,  1823."    The  latter  in  Winer's  "  Krit  Journal,"  vol  IL  p.  2. 

t  (In  the  celebrated  controversy  on  the  Easter  Festival,  in  the  second  century.) 

g  Compare  the  passages  in  my  "  Monum.  Hist  Eocl  voL  up.  271,  e^  m;. 
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that  John,  or  even  the  Synoptical  Evangelists,  erred  in  assigning  the 
time  of  the  meal,  and  confounded  one  day  with  the  other,  without 
any  further  imputation  against  their  credibility  ?  The  impossibility 
of  this  interchange  cannot  be  strictly  maintained,  yet  the  assumption 
can  in  no  way  be  made  probable,  for  John's  description  of  the  last 
hours  which  the  Lord  spent  on  earth,  bears  a  character  of  precision 
and  carefulness  which  renders  it  improbable  that  he  could  have  been 
mistaken  in  so  important  a  circumstance,  and  one  so  easily  remem- 
bered. And  even  as  to  the  Synoptical  writers  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  a  particular  so  momentous 
These  considerations  urgently  require  that  further  attempts  should 
be  made  to  reconcile  those  apparent  discrepancies  upon  which  so 
much  learning  and  sagacity  have  been  already  expended.  Compare 
the  more  special  investigation  of  this  subject  in  Tholuck's  Commen- 
tary on  John  xiiL  1,  fifth  edition.  Many  hypotheses  on  this  point 
must  be  rejected  at  once.  Amongst  these  are  the  notions  of  Beza, 
Calovius,  and  others,  that  the  Jews  had  postponed  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb  a  whole  day,  for  which  there  is  no  ground  whatever. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Jesus  had  arbitrarily  fixed 
the  festival  a  day  earlier  than  usual.  In  order  to  make  this  earlier 
date  of  the  feast  of  Jesus  explicable,  some  perscms,  since  the  time 
of  Iken,  have  had  recourse  to  a  distinct  mode  of  computation  from 
the  moon  and  its  phases  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  amongst  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  which  would  at  least  do  away  with  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  earlier  celebration.  But  this  hypothesis  rests 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  later  sect  of  the  Karaites,  which  sprang 
out  of  that  of  the  Sadducees,  had  a  different  mode  of  computing  the 
moon's  phases  ;  but  whether  the  Sadducees  had  this  mode  at  the 
time  of  Christ  is  altogether  uncertain. 

There  remain,  therefore,  only  two  hypotheses  which  are  of  con- 
sequence, and  which  claim  any  consideration.  The  one  is  the  hy- 
pothesis proposed  by  Grotius  ;  that  the  Saviour  ate  a  cominemorci' 
tive  passover  {ndaxa  fivTjfwvevTiKdv)^  not  a  sacrificial  one  (Bvaifuyv). 
By  the  first  name  is  signified  a  lamb,  which,  vdthout  being  properly 
a  paschal  lamb — this,  as  has  been  stated,  was  to  be  slaughtered  and 
eaten  in  Jerusalem  only — ^was  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
Jews  have  eaten  such  a  commemorative  passover  ever  since  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  whilst  living  dispersed  amongst  foreign  na- 
tions. But  that  it  was  the  custom,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Temple,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  to  eat  a  commemorative  passover  out 
of  Jerusalem,  is  not  only  indemonstrable,  but  improbable :  not  to 
mention  that  Luke  xxii.  7  must  certainly  refer  to  the  Ovaifwv,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  in  Jerusalem  itself,  Jesus  would  have  eaten  any 
other  than  the  customary  paschal  lamb.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Jews  solemnize  their  commemorative  passover  at  present  on 
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the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  in  order  to  preserve  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  character  of  the  festival.  We  can- 
not see  therefore  how  the  reference  to  this  custom  can  settle  the 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand  a  complete  solution  of  the  diflSi- 
culty  may  be  expected  from  that  other  intimation  of  John  xviii.  28. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  a  solemn  sacrifice 
was  presented,  which  was  called  w^'AH  •  The  victim,  like  all  others 
presented  on  that  day,  was  called  riOB.  This  is  clearly  proved  by 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  2,  where  it  is  said  ^ga  i^x  nSn-jV  h5|  »»15I%  Here 
great  and  small  cattle  are  comprehended  under  the  m^b.  But  the 
proper  passover  was  always  a  male  kid  of  the  sheep  or  goats.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  other  sacrifices  during  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
some  of  which  were  oxen,  were  all  included  in  the  word  h^^.  In  a 
similar  sense  must  be  understood  o*'»:o»,  in  2  Chronicles  xxxv.  7,  et 
seq. — as  including  the  various  passover  offerings.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  circumstance  to  which  Bynaeus  directs  attention  that  the 
entering  of  a  heathen  house  defiled  the  Jews  for  the  same  day  only; 
a  defilement  which  they  term  d*!-*  ^asa. 

To  enter  the  Prsetorium  of  Pilate  would  therefore  have  excluded 
the  Jews  from  the  Chagigah,  which  fell  on  the  same  day,  but  not 
from  the  passover  ;  which,  assuming  that  Jesus  died  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan,  would  not  have  occurred  until  the  following  day, 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tholuck  declares  himself  in  fa- 
vour of  this  interpretation  ;  and  Lticke,  upon  the  whole,  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  only  he  is  opposed  to  the  usus  loquendi  that  ho^  can 
also  signify  other  offerings,  which  is,  however,  ftilly  established  by 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  by  others 
from  the  Eabbinical  writings.  In  this  hypothesis,  the  only  difficulty 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  phrase  tpayeZv  rb  ndoxay 
John  xviii.  28,  where  it  seems  to  indicate  the  real  passover ;  but 
even  the  position  of  the  article  in  this  connexion  admits  of  a  sim- 
ple explanation,  from  the  fact,  that  John  presumed  to  be  well 
known  to  his  readers,  the  yet  prospective  participation  of  the  Cha- 
gigah which  was  signified  by  the  name  ndaxa,^ 

*  Tholuck,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  John,  stated  that  the  treatise  ot 
Kauchapon  the  last  passover  of  Jesus  (in  Ullmann's  Stud,  und  Kritlsch,  Jahrgersh,  1832), 
seemed  to  him  to  solve  all  doubts  respecting  the  difference  between  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical writers.  Ranch  calls  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  if  the  passover,  according  to  the  law, 
was  to  be  eaten  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  the  day  is 
to  be  understood.  On  this  he  appeals  to  Josephus  (Arch.  ii.  5,  iii.  10).  So  that,  thus  in 
the  transition  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  the  paschal  lamb  should  be 
eaten.  Now,  even  if  this  were  quite  correct,  still  I  do  not  see  how  by  that  means  alone 
the  difficulties  can  be  entirely  obviated.  This  Tholuck  also  admits  in  the  fifth  edition. 
For  the  most  difficult  passage,  the  ^yelv  rb  ndaxat  John  xviii.  28,  can,  even  after  this 
view  being  granted,  be  understood  in  no  other  way  than  as  referring  to  the  additional 
offerings  connected  with  the  feast,  or  indeed,  as  Ranch  prefers,  to  the  unleavened  bread. 
But  the  fact  that,  according  to  this  hypothesis  there  must  be  assumed  an  intervening 
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Ver.  18, 19. — ^Under  the  making  ready  for  the  Passover,  which 
Jesus  entrusted  to  the  two  disciples,  Peter  and  John  (Luke  xxii.  8) 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  room  merely  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, but  also  and  chiefly  the  slaying  of  the  lamb.  That  should 
be  done  in  the  Temple,  and  on  that  day  every  Israelite  exercised, 
BO  to  speak,  priestly  ftmctions.*  The  room  in  which  the  solemn 
festival  was  to  be  held  (Mark  and  Luke  use  for  it  Kardkvfjta  =  ^o- 
doxetov,  so  Luke  ii.  7.  Yet  the  LXX.  use  the  word  fcardXvfia  for 
«Dip^  which  in  1  Samuel  ix,  22,  signifies  an  eating-room),  the  two 
more  careful  narrators  describe  as  an  dvdyaiov  (=  nj%?^  {mep(l)ov)  ^ 
Tpiofiivov,  furnished  chamber.  Mark  explains  the  latter  expression  by 
the  annexed  Sroifiov,  prepared,  that  is,  prepared  for  a  banquet,  fur- 
nished with  table  and  couches.  It  corresponds  with  the  Latin 
Stemere,  which  signified  the  preparing  of  couches  for  a  banquet 
We  have  no  direct  information  concerning  the  house-owner.  If,  as 
was  observed  above,  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  name  him,  on  account  of 

day,  not  a  festival  day,  between  the  partaking  of  the  paschal  meal  and  the  first  feast  day, 
manifestly  does  not  oommend  it  to  a  favonrable  reoeption. 

Compare  De  Wette  (in  den  Stud.  1834 ;  h.  4).  In  other  respects  several  important 
considerations  &vour  this  hypothesis  of  Ranch.  For  instance,  the  passage  in  Uie  Tal- 
mud (Sanhedrim,  fol  43,  s.  1),  where  it  is  said,  "  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,"  that 
is,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  "  they  cmcifled  Jesna."  This,  for  example,  seems  to  assmne 
that  Jesus  ate  the  lamb  at  ih$  bisginning  of  the  day.  The  statement  of  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria  also— -in  the  fh^pnents  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Paasover,  pnblished  in  J.  A.  Fabzi- 
dus'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  vol  il  p.  66 — ^that  the  paschal  festival  of  Christ 
as  a  83rmbolic  one,  fell  upon  the  thirteenth,  and  his  sufferings  on  the  fourteenth  of  KIsan, 
is  fblly  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  beginning  of  the  day  according  to  Jewish 
computation,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  compu- 
ting, as  belonging  to  the  previous  day.  Compare  Ideler's  Chronology,  Berlin,  1831,  sect 
216,  seq.  Schneckenburger's  view  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  passion-week,  in  his  contii- 
butions  to  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  s.  1,  seq.,  is  still  less  satisfactory  than 
Ranch's.  According  to  his  view,  the  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  Wednesday,  and 
have  lain  in  the  grave  three  whole  days,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

He  seeks  to  establish  this  hypothesis  by  the  following  means : — ^He  understands  the 
vapaoKevijj  preparation  (John  xix.  31,  42)  as  a  distinct  feast,  belonging  to  the  cycle  of 
the  passover,  which  had  reference  to  the  harvest,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  a  preparation  for 
Pentecost  Still,  the  passages  ih>m  Fhilo,  to  which  this  scholar  appeals,  have  failed  to 
convince  me  of  the  tenableness  of  his  explanation.  I  entirely  agree  with  Sieffert  (uber 
den  Matthffius,  p.  128 :  note),  when  he  says,  "  The  entire  investigation  concerumg  the 
celebration  of  Jesus'  last  paschal  meal,  has  no  influence  whatever  in  determining  the 
day  of  the  week.  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday,  according  to  all  the  Evangelists. 
Hence  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  Friday  was  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth  of 
Nisan." 

•  Philo  de  vita  Mosis,  p.  686,  says  of  the  paschal  feast,  avfiirav  rh  Bvo^  lep^rai,  "  The 
priests  alone  could  not  possibly  slay  all  the  lambs,  the  number  of  which,  at  this  feast^ 
must  have  amounted  to  two  millions,  according  to  Josephus."  But  this  calculation  is 
surely  exaggerated,  since  at  least  ten  persons  should  eat  of  every  lamb.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  during  the  paschal  feasts,  there  were  two  millions  of  men  present  in  JenisaleuL 
Then,  at  most,  the  number  of  lambs  would  amount  to  200,000 ;  but  even  this  number  is 
quite  great  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  priests,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours^ 
from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ontal  nine  in  the  evening,  to  slay  them. 
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Judas,  yet  it  would  seem  that  Matthew,  when  he  wrote  afterwards, 
might  have  given  his  name.  But  he  merely  says  npbg  tov  delva^  a 
certain  one.  An  expression  that  corresponds  with  the  Hehrew 
^iii,  which  always  occurs  in  connexion  with  '»5teV«,  and  signifies 
something  which,  though  known,  it  is  not  convenient  to  express. 
Compare  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  1  Samuel  xxi.  2.  The  supposition  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Matthew  did  not  name  the  man,  lest  he  should  com- 
promise him,  for  he  himself,  or  at  least  his  family,  must  have  been 
living  when  Matthew  wrote.  It  is  not  expressly  stated  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  :  but  the  words  "my  time  is  near"  (6  itaipSgfiov 
tyyvg  iariv),  in  Matth.  xxvi  18,  render  it  highly  probable.  The  ex- 
pression, xaj  time,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
feast,  but  to  the  entire  development  of  the  life  of  the  Son,  as  or- 
dained by  the  Father,  and  which  was  now  approaching  its  com- 
pletion. If  the  expression  KcupSg  fwv^  or  the  synonymous  one  &pa 
juov,  indicate  apparently  a  mere  date  (as  in  John  ii.  4,  vii.  6)  yet  a 
closer  examination  will  shew  that  even  in  these  passages  it  has  a 
deeper  significance,  to  which  the  pronoun  manifestly  refers  :  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time  was  fixed  by  the  will  of 
the  heavenly  Father.  Compare  the  explication  of  the  above  pas- 
sage. This  then  makes  it  probable  that  the  possessor  of  the  house 
was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  the  Lord.  We  might  hazard  a  supposi- 
tion as  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or  Nicodemus,  for  the  dwelling 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  distinguished  man.  This  view  being 
admitted,  the  np6g  as  nouo  rb  -r^daxa,  I  keep  the  Passover  with  thee^ 
will  not  convey  the  sense  of  a  dry  announcement  merely,  but  will 
appear  as  an  expression  of  the  Saviour's  love  towards  his  disciple. 
'*  In  your  very  house  I  desire  to  keep  the  feast  with  my  disciples." 

Like  Zaccheus,  this  man  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  token  of 
fiivour,  that  the  Lord  should  in  this  way  consecrate  his  dwelling. 
That  he  was  not  present  at  the  meal  is  explained  very  simply  ;  be- 
cause, as  master  of  the  house,  he  had  to  officiate  amongst  his  own 
family  in  conducting  the  paschal  feast. 

After  this  account  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  feast,  im- 
mediately follows  the  description  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meal 
itself.  Towards  evening  (at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan) 
Jesus  sat  down  to  the  repast  with  his  disciples,  that  is  with  all  the 
twelve,  as  the  Synoptical  Evangelists  imanimously  state,  Matth. 
xxvi  20  :  d^io/g  yevofUvTjg,  Luke  has  ire  Revere  7}  Spa.  Where 
it  is  simply  an  indication  of  the  hour,  since  the  pronoun  (lov  is 
wanting. 

The  article  indicates  the  definite  time  for  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is,  "  When  the  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  law  was  come."  For  the  dveKeiro  in  Matthew,  Luke 
has  (xxii.  14)  dvineae.    Both  expressions  were  in  common  use  to 
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signify  the  sitting  down  to  a  meaL  Luke  alone — ^xxii  14-18 — gives 
us  the  words  with  which  the  Bedeemer  introduced  the  festival,  and 
also  its  solemn  opening.  The  words  commence,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  mention  of  his  prospective  suflFerings,  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  yearning  desire  to  partake  of  the  paschal  feast  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  with  his  followers,  in  this  temporal  and  earthly 
state  (atov  ovTOf).  The  opening,  "ardently  have  I  desired"  {hnOvfd^ 
ineSvfifiaa)y  bears  a  character  most  profound  and  heart-touching. 
How  purely  human,  how  thoroughly  susceptible  of  love,  of  desire, 
of  sorrow,  how  far  from  all  stoical  apathy,  appears  the  Saviour  1 1 
'Enidi^LVj  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  signifies  in  its  higher 
sense,  a  strong  desire,  a  longing,  equivalent  to  ^j^s — and  its*  meaning 
is  further  intensified  by  the  annexed  hnSvfu^.  Compare  Gtenesis 
xxxi.  30,  where  the  LXX.  also  have  it.  In  entire  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  customs  described  above,  Jesus  commenced  the  ceremony 
with  a  thanksgiving  prayer  (eixapior/joa^  elne)^  and  then  handed 
round  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17).  This  cup  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  was  circulated  at  the  holy  supper,  for  the  latter  was 
not  filled  until  the  paschal  feast  was  concluded.  (Compare  Luke 
xxiL  28.)  The  former  was  the  first  cup  before  that  feast.  Of  the 
others  which  immediately  followed  it,  the  evangelical  history  is 
silent. 

To  the  usual  words  with  which  this  cup  was  distributed,  Xdpere 
TovTOf  KciX  SiofiephaTe  iavrolg,  take  this  and  distribute  among  your^ 
sdvesy  Luke,  verse  18,  adds  the  remark  oi  firj  ntu)  dirb  rov  yewr^ 
fMTog  TTJg  dfineXjov  Scjg  &rov  ^  fiaaiXela  tov  deov  ^A^,  /  shall  not  drink 
of  the  fruit,  etc.  The  same  thought  he  had  already  expressed 
^uke  xxii  16)  in  connexion  with  "  eating  the  Passover."  (In  the 
latter  place,  the  formula  nXripcjS^  Iv  tq  PnaiXetg.  stands  for  the  iXdti 
ij  0<ujcXela,  The  reading  PgcjO^  is  certainly  formed  after  Matthew 
xxvi  29,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  the  question  arises.  What 
should  be  supplied  in  nXripcjdfj  ?  We  might  add  ndvTa^  but  follow- 
ing Matthew  xxvi  29,  where  the  same  thought  is  more  precisely 
expressed,  7r(£o%a  must  be  supplied.  So  that  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  "  until  the  passover  shall  be  celebrated  in  a  more  perfect  form 
iu  the  kingdom  of  God.'*)  Regarding  the  thought  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  the  exposition  of  Matthew  xxvi  29.  Here  we  have 
only  to  enquire  whether  the  position  of  these  words  before  the  sup- 
per, according  to  Luke,  or  after  it,  according  to  Matthew  xxvi.  29, 
bo  the  more  correct. 

To  me  it  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  Jesus  uttered 
the  same  thought  more  than  once.  In  it  is  concentrated  the  entire 
consolation  which  the  Saviour  imparted  to  his  disciples  upon  mention- 
in,  r  his  suffering,  and  that  this  was  to  be  their  last  meal  in  company; 
fc,^     e  present  indeed  we  no  longer  keep  the  paschal  feast  together, 
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but  we  sball  celebrate  it  more  gloriously  in  my  kingdom."  The  fact 
that  Jesus  recurred  to  the  same  thought  Luke  xxii.  29,  80,  in  the 
altercation  among  the  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest,  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  this  view.  If  the  repetition  be  not  admitted, 
however,  then  the  thought  stands  most  appropriately  after  the  sup- 
per, for  even  in  the  supper  the  passover  is  abeady  spiritualized,  and 
to  this  seems  to  belong  the  idea  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  it  will 
receive  its  final  completion. 

At  this  point,  as  we  observed  when  arranging  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  last  supper  of  the  Lord,  arose  no  doubt  the  strife 
amongst  the  disciples  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest,  Luke  xxii 
24-80,  which  occasioned  the  feet-washing,  John  xiii  This  hap- 
pened, as  is  manifest  from  John  xiii.  4,  hftU^ai  iic  tov  delirvov  com- 
pared with  verse  12,  after  they  had  sat  down  to  the  meal,  and 
during  the  presence  of  Judas.  So  that  the  Saviour  must  have 
washed  his  very  betrayer's  feet,  which  renders  his  humility  more 
striking.  Here  only  can  this  discourse  be  placed  therefore,  for  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  Jesus  concerning  the  traitor,  Judas 
withdrew. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  dispute,  nothing  is  mentioned :  the 
common  conjecture  as  to  its  origin  is,  that  the  apostles  were  still  ex- 
pecting the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom  by  the  Redeemer, 
and  aspired  after  the  highest  places  which  they  supposed  it  would 
include  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained,  for  if  such  motives  had 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  the  remarks 
of  Christ  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  destroy  their  fidse  expec- 
tations, but  rather  to  confirm  them,  since  Jesus  promised  that  they 
should  sit  on  thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Com- 
pare Luke  xxii.  30,  with  Matthew  xix.  28,  and  our  observations  in 
the  Commentary  on  these  passages.  In  the  parallel  case  (Matth. 
XX.  20,  seq.),  which  arose  from  an  external  occasion,  and  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  at  least  thought  they  perceived  such  a  striv- 
ing after  earthly  theocratic  power  in  the  children  of  Zebedee,  there 
is  no  expression  which  could  be  so  misunderstood  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Saviour  himself  excited  their  strife  ;  on  the  con- 
trary Jesus  represents  the  surrender  of  life  itself  as  the  necessary 
expression  of  pure  love,  Matth.  xx.  28. 

Besides,  according  to  this  view,  the  disciples  would  appear  in 
the  highest  degree  devoid  of  sympathy,  were  it  possible  for  them, 
at  a  moment  so  sacred,  to  think  more  of  themselves  than  9f  their 
lord  and  master.  The  conjecture  that  the  contention  arose  concern- 
ing their  several  places  at  the  table  appears  far  more  acceptable. 
Each  of  them  wished  to  seat  himself  near  the  Lord ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  these  which  they  sought  essentially  through  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  might  have  caused  some  reference  to  higher  or  lower 
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stations  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  these  hints,  although  but 
casually  expressed,  gave  occasion  to  Christ  to  inculcate  once  more 
upon  the  disciples  the  doctrine  that  meekness  and  self-abasement 
are  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  Christian. 

Luke  xxii.  24,  contains  the  expression  (jaXoveuda^  which  does  not 
again  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  In  2  Maccabees  iv.  4,  it  stands 
as  equivalent  to  imxt}.  In  the  phrase  t6,  rig  avrCtv  k.  t.  A.,  t6  must 
be  regarded  as  the  accusative  absolute. 

Ver.  25,  26. — The  following  words  correspond  entirely  with  the 
passage  Matthew  xx,  26,  seq.  Still  the  differences  are  sufficiently 
great  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  these  words  from  one  occurrence  to 
another ;  the- simple  thoughts,  however,  might  very  easily  have  been 
repeated  upon  similar  occasions.  The  name  evepyirrjg,  benefactor ^  is 
peculiar  to  Luke's  gospel  It  was  a  title  of  honour  which,  was 
sometimes  given  to  kings,  as  e.  g,  Ptolemy  Euergetes.*  Philo  (in  the 
Legat.  ad  Gajum)  names  the  emperor  Caligula  Saviour  and  bene- 
factor (puynjp  luu  evepyrnyf).  In  2  Maccabees  iv.  2,  the  phrase  does 
not  indicate  a  title,  but  simply  the  ministry  of  Onias.  In  the  iffidc 
6k  ovx  ovTG)g,  it  were  best  to  supply  ioeaSe,  The  signification  of 
uet^civ  is  determined  by  the  antithetical  correlative  v&lrrepog.  Mattt 
XX.  26,  places  didKcvo^  in  antithesis  to  tdyag. 

Ver.  27. — The  words  "  but  I  am  in  your  midst  as  he  that 
serveth"  (^w  66  elfu  iv  fUaoi  ifuijv  wg  6  duucovdv)  manifestly  point  to 
the  feet-washing,  so  that  the  account  in  John,  derives  no  insignifi- 
cant support  from  this  passage.     Comp.  John  xiii.  7,  seq. 

Ver.  28. — The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding  is 
obscure.  Kuinoel  conjectures,  that  the  disciples  had  in  the  mean- 
while spoken  much  that  is  omitted.  But  that  is  little  probable ;  at 
least  had  the  discourse  been  abridged,  still  in  the  very  abridgement 
there  would  have  been,  at  the  least,  an  intelligible  connexion.  That 
connexion  is  doubtless  as  follows  :  Upon  the  humbling  remarks  ol 
Jesus,  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  manifestation  of  their 
carnal  feeling,  the  Bedeemer  addressed  to  them  some  encouraging 
words.  He  acknowledges  the  true  patience  and  devotedness  which 
had  enabled  them  to  share  with  him  in  all  his  trials  and  conflicts,  thus 
shewing  that  this  self-abasing  love  already  existed  in  them  (t.  e.  in 
their  renewed  nature),  and  made  them  meet  for  and  worthy  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (Ueipaofid^  =  Suryfiog,  Comp.  Luke  viiL  13  with 
Matth.  xiil  21.) 

*  Luther  translates  the  words  H'epyirai  xaA^Ovrcu,  **  they  are  called  gracunu  lardif* 
an  expression  entirely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  connexion. 
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